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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


2 O'CLOCK P.M. 
And the House having met. 
Prayers. 
MR. SPEAKER Presenting petitions. 
Reading and receiving petitions. 


Presenting reports by committees. 


Metin OF tHbtenOUSH Mr J. 
Yaremko, from the Standing Committee 
on Private Bills, presented the commit- 
tee’s seventh and final report, and 
moves its adoption. 


Your committee begs to report the 
following Bills without amendment: 


Bill No. 1, An Act respecting the 
city of Chatham. 


Bill No. 5, An Act respecting the 
township of North York. 


Bill No. 33, An Act respecting the 
town of Chelmsford (No. 1). 


Your committee begs to report the 
following Bills with certain amend- 
ments : 


Bill No. 17, An Act respecting the 
city of Stratford. 


Bill No. 34, An Act respecting the 
town of Chelmsford (No. 2). 


Your committee would recommend 
that the following Bills, having been 
withdrawn by the applicants, be not 
reported : 


Bill No. 28, An Act to incorporate 
Parkland Improvement Foundation. 
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Bill No. 29, An Act to incorporate 
Gairdner Charitable Foundation. 

Bill No. 31, An Act respecting the 
village of Richmond Hill. 


Your committee would recommend 
that the fees, less the penalities and the 
actual cost of printing, be remitted on 
Bill No. 28, An Act to incorporate 
Parkland Improvement Foundation, Bill 
No. 29, An Act to incorporate Gairdner 
Charitable Foundation and on Bill No. 
31, An Act respecting the village of 
Richmond Hill. 


(signed) J. YAREMKO, 


Chairman 
Motion agreed to. 


MR. SPEAKER: Motions. 
Introduction of Bills. 
Orders of the day. 


HON] Gs Hy DUNBAR ( Provincial 
Secretary): Mr. Speaker, before the 
Orders of the day, I beg leave to present 
to the House the following: 

Annual Report of the Inspector of 


Legal Offices for the year ended Decem- 
bem ola 955: 


HON. M. PHILLIPS (Minister of 
Health): Mr. Speaker, before the 
Orders of the day, I would like to give 
to this House a statement on “rabies’’, 
the epidemic which is now prevalent 
in this province. 

Rabies is an acute infection of the 
central nervous system, and it is caused 
by a virus. 
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The virus is transmitted in either dry 
or moist saliva from the infected animal, 
so that when the dog or other animal 
bites a child and breaks the skin, the 
virus travels along the nerve trunks to 
the central nervous system, that is, the 
spinal cord and the brain. 


History of disease—It is a disease of 
great antiquity, described by the philo- 
sophers or scientists around 100 B.C. 
It was known first on this continent in 
1786, when the disease was found in 
dogs and foxes in and around Boston. 
By 1900, it had been found in almost 
every part of the continent, and there is 
no country or continent in the world that 
has not been invaded by rabies except 
Australia. 


Charles Lennox, fourth Duke of 
Richmond and Lennox, 1764 to 1819, 
died from the bite of a rabid fox. The 
Duke of Richmond, who was Governor- 
General of British North America in 
1818, was the same Duke who, on June 
15, the night before Quatre Bras, gave 
the ball referred to in Byron’s well- 
known verses—he was a general at the 
Battle of Waterloo—in the suite of the 
Duke of Wellington. The story of his 
death near Richmond, Canada, demon- 
strates the terrible effects of the bite of 
an animal suffering from rabies and 
shows that this disease is no respecter 
of persons. 


An interesting letter appeared in the 
Gentlemen's Magazine, 1819, as follows: 


Quebec, Sept. 6. You will learn 
from the Quebec Papers the melan- 
choly event of the death of his Grace 
the Duke of Richmond; but notwith- 
standing what you will observe in 
them, it is affirmed a case of hydro- 
phobia was the cause of this sad catas- 
trophe, and it is asserted to have 
originated from the bite of a fox on 
the 28th of June. 


His Grace, having left this place 
about the 24th of June on an exten- 
sive tour through the Canadas, after 
his arrival at William Henry, 135 
miles up the river, whilst walking 
about the village with his little dog 
Blucher, met a fox about the place, 
with which the dog appeared sociable, 


and they entered into play together. 
His Grace seemed much pleased, and 
expressed something like a wish the 
fox should be purchased. 


Accordingly, the hint was attended 
to by a servant belonging to the suite, 
who purchased the fox the same 
night. Next morning Sir C. Saxton, 
seeing the fox tied to a tent pitched 
for the accommodation of the serv- 
ants, and apparently much irritated 
from his restrained situation under a 
scorching sun, desired that the animal 
might be removed somewhere into the 
shade. He was then fixed to a wicket- 
gate in front of the House. His 
Grace, on coming out in the morning, 
observing the fox, which he knew to 
be the same he had seen the day be- 
fore, went up to him, saying, “Is this 
you, my little fellow?” and on offer- 
ing to put out his hand to caress the 
fox, Sir Charles S. touched the Duke 
on the shoulder to prevent it, apprais- 
ing his Grace at the same time of the 
irritation of the fox, and that he 
might bite. 

“No, no,” said his Grace, “the little 
fellow will not bite me!” and putting 


out his hand, the fox snapped and 


made 3 scratches on the back of his 
hand, which drew blood. His Grace, 
quickly drawing it back, said, “In- 
deed, my friend, you bite very hard.” 
The next morning his Grace found 
an tneasy sensation in his shoulder; 
but nothing further occurred till near 
returning from his tour; when at the 
new back settlement of Perth, on the 
22d or 23d of August, after having 
returned from walking, his Grace de- 
sired his servant to make two glasses 
of wine and water for himself and 
Major Bowles. As soon as the Duke 
took the wine and water, he observed 
to the Major that he felt a strange 
sensation on drinking it. On the way 
from Perth towards the Ottawa 
River, some of the attendants ob- 
served his irritability, and extreme 
aversion to water on crossing the 
smallest streamlets in the woods; and 
they could scarcely get him along. 


On approaching a small hut on the 
Ottawa River, rather than go into a 
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house close to the river, he turned 
short, and ran into'a barn; at-another 
time he ran from them into the woods, 
as if to shun the sight of water. His 
disorder was now rapidly increasing ; 
but on his arrival within 6’miles this 
side of the new-named place Rich- 
mond, after suffering most: excruciat- 
ing torments, he died, at’ 8 o'clock 
on Saturday morning, the’ 28th of 
August. 


The account which I. have. read was 
from one of the history books in our 
library. 

The locality where this incident took 
place was at Richmond, Ontario, on the 
Jacques River, which is about 35 or 45 
miles west of Ottawa. It is the place 
where’ the hon. Provincial Secretary 
(Mr. Dunbar) was born. As a matter 
of fact, he probably could tell you this 
story much better than I. 


Mr. Speaker, it seems that it. was 
about 56 or 57 days from the time when 
the fox bit the Duke of Richmond until 
he reached Richmond. The night be- 
fore, he was at a banquet at what was 
called the ‘Masonic Hall” but that was 
changed to the Richmond Hall immedi- 
ately after his death. It’ was at the 
banquet his’ symptoms became much 
more severe. 

The hon. Provincial Secretary knows 
very well where His Grace, the’ Duke of 
Richmond, jumped out of the boat on 
the’ Jacques’ River and ran toa barn and 
there spent the last’ hours of his life! 
The’ Duke of Richmond died in 61 days 
from the date of exposure: I may~ say 
that'the average length of time for this 
condition is approximately 60 days: 


Incubation period—In animals the 
incubation period rims from 10 to 90 
days, or has beeri known to be as long 
as 3 to 6 months, or even a year. In 
human’ beings, the’ average’ incubation 
period is about 60 days; but may be 
longer. 


Symptoms in-a-dog or other animal, 
especially of the canine’ family—First, 
you: get -a‘change of: disposition. Then, 
incredsing restlessness, congestion of the 
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mticous metnbranes, especially of the 
eyes, nose, mouth and throat. Within 
24 hours the disease becomes more and 
more acute, and the animal becomes 
more and more vicious and: starts on a 
rampage of barking, howling, and biting 
at any moving object, whether another 
amimal or human being. 


The disease gets rapidly worse by the 
hour, and’ paralysis’ of! the throat’ sets 
in preventing swallowing of saliva, and 
that is why the dog foams at the mouth. 
As a matter of fact; it is’ the inability 
to’ swallow, not- fear’ of water, that 
accounts for the idea of hydrophobia. 
Death occurs'in the animal in 2 to' 10 
days, but-usually 3 to 5: days. 


Symptoms in the human being—Usually 
the earliest subjective signs of the onset 
of the disease are mental depression 
and a feeling of apprehension. 


At: this time,. or later,. the victim 
may complain ‘of headaches, sore throat, 
and/or radiating: pain or tingling of the 
region of the site of exposure. If the 
site is in the hand, pain may involve the 
entire arm and shoulder. This has diag- 
nostic importance, occurring in about 80 
per cent. of the cases. 


Another early manifestation is a gen- 
eral hyperthesia of’ the’ skin and’ sen- 
sitivity to drafts’ and noise. In other 
words, the skin is hypersensitive: There 
is apt to be a’ moderate ‘rise in tempera- 
ture-as well as changes in the pupils of 
the eyes: Here’ we usually get’ dilation. 
This first stage’ of symptoms: usually 
lasts from two to three days after which 
excitement sets in. There is increasing 
netvousness and sensitivity to physical 
stimuli. The patient cannot’ sit still and, 
if not restrained, moves about aimlessly. 
His speech is disconnected and excited, 
shifting’ from one topic to another. If 
put to bed, he tosses about constantly, 
searching’ vainly’ for’ a comfortable 
position. 

The attitude of intense apprehension 
increases. The’ eyes are bright and 
rapidly shifting: Despite’ the’ fear’ and 
anxiety, there are’ no tears: Although 
there are periods’ of apparent: delirium 
of increasing frequency; mental orient- 
ation is usually’ good. Viciousness, stich 
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as a tendency to bite or fight attendants, 
is rarely manifested. 


The most specific and constant symp- 
tom is difficulty in swallowing. This is 
not a simple paralysis of the muscles of 
the throat but is due to the reflex irri- 
tability of the nerve centre in the brain 
which controls swallowing, and one gets 
spasms of the larynx at the very thought 
of swallowing, not water alone, but any 
fluid or food. These spasms or convul- 
sions are reflected to the respiratory 
centre causing choking, shortness of 
Dreativand) asmaminditermor ract,wone 
may get convulsions of any muscle or 
group of muscles in the body. 


This is followed by generalized 
tremors and convulsions, and death may 
occur suddenly during a convulsion or 
from heart or respiratory failure, and 
usually the patient dies within a period 
of from 3 to 5 days—a total of 5 to 8 
days from onset of symptoms. May I 
say here that, once the disease has set 
in, there is no specific treatment known 
to cure it. Palliative or relief measures 
may relieve the patient such as giving 
him large doses of barbiturates; 1.e., 
Phenobarb, Seconal, Nembutal, etc. 


Local treatment—The bites or scratches 
should be cleaned thoroughly with strong 
soap solutions, prolonged for a period 
of from 10 to 15 minutes—or Zephirim, 
one per cent., which is basically a deter- 
gent. The old treatment of cauterizing 
the wound with nitric acid or, in fact, 
any other corrosive chemical, is now 
believed to be of no value whatsoever. 


Animals involved—It is usually con- 
fined to the canine family, that is 
wolves, foxes, dogs, cats, but we also 
find it im raccoons and in_ spotted 
skunks in Nevada. Our striped skunks 
could certainly become involved but they 
are at the present time hibernating. In 
fact, the primary disease begins in those 
animals whose natural or normal in- 
stinct for self-protection is to bite. 


The Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture has the responsibility of having 
its veterinarians vaccinate all the dogs 
and cats in every area where rabies has 
been reported. In fact, they started the 


vaccination programme last fall in the 
Cochrane area, which was carried out 
by federal veterinary surgeons without 
charge. The other areas in which they 
have worked are Temiskaming, the 
Sault area, Sudbury district, the Lind- 
say-Omemee area, Renfrew County, 
chiefly the Pembroke area; then we 
come down to southwestern Ontario in 
the township of Beverley, county of 
Wentworth, where a man was bitten 
by a rabid dog. An area of 16 miles 
in diameter or 8 miles radius was 
marked off from where this man 
resided. 


Then, I understand that they have 
an organized programme in York 
County. The vaccine is made at the 
Connaught Laboratories, and is put up 
in powder form and dissolved in 3 c.c.’s 
of a saline diluent, and the dog only 
requires one inoculation of 3 c.c.’s while 
a cat gets one-half that amount. This 
will give immunity in 2 to 3 weeks and 
lasts 2 to 3 years. 


To give you the picture of the number 
of cases of rabies which have been re- 
ported to Ottawa: 


Krom April 1,.1955° to: Januatyea 
1956, there were 72 cases in all, made 
up of: 12 dogs, 3 cats, 14 cows and 
43 foxes, and in the month of Febru- 
ary, 1956, we had a total, of 25 cases 
reported, made up of: 6 dogs, 2 cats, 
1 sheep, 15 foxes, 1 wolf. 


This government under The Depart- 
ment of Health have not shirked their 
responsibility and, up to the present 
time, we have made sure that our Con- 
naught Laboratories have an adequate 
supply of Pasteur vaccine. This vaccine 
is put up in packages of 14 doses of 
2 c.c.’s each, which is free to the people 
and costs this government $8.00 per 
package—that is, enough to treat one 
patient. 


We have sent out letters giving full 
information regarding rabies to our 
medical officers of health and directors 
of health units and, in order that no area 
in Ontario would have to wait more than 
a few hours to get one of these packages, 
we have sent out one or more packages 
to each of our 13 regional laboratories, 
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which are located at Fort William, 
Kenora, Kingston, Kirkland Lake, 
London, North Bay, Orillia, Ottawa, 
Peterborough, Sault Ste. Marie, Tim- 
mins, Windsor and Woodstock, and I 
know that you will agree with me that 
this covers our whole province. 


On the other hand, if any physician or 
medical officer of health notifies us of 
a suspected case, we will despatch to 
him within an hour or two the necessary 
Pasteur serum. 


Recommendations to the people of 
Ontario—As Minister of Health of this 
province, I would like to make the 
following recommendations to all the 
people of Ontario: 


1. Let us not get what medical men 
call “rabiephobia” which is really a 
hysteria produced by hearing and read- 
ing about rabies; but let us try and 
keep it in its proper perspective, and I 
know that our friends, the members of 
the press, will aid us greatly in this 
matter. 


2. Adults and children should keep 
away from all stray animals and no 
matter how friendly they may seem, do 
not pet them. Also, it would be wise 
not to pet their own domestic animals 
and I refer here chiefly to their dogs and 
cats. 


3. Early diagnosis is very important 
and if any person should be bitten by a 
domestic or other animal, he should be 
immediately taken to his family physi- 
cian and thereafter follow his guidance. 
But may I point out here that the 
disease is only transmitted by the saliva 
of the animal being injected into an open 
wound caused either at the time when 
the person is bitten, or an open wound 
caused by some other source. Even here 
are cases where the saliva from even a 
rabid animal may be inoculated beneath 
the skin and yet no symptoms develop. 
The virus from the saliva must reach a 
nerve trunk which follows up to the 
spinal cord or brain. 


4. Keep your own domestic animals 
at home and if you are not in an area 
where the federal veterinarians are vac- 
cinating the animals, you can have your 
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own veterinarian give your animal the 
anti-vaccine necessary for rabies. 


5. Report immediately to your medi- 
cal officer of health or your own family 
physician any suspected cases. 


6..Do not destroy any suspected 
animal by shooting or cutting off its 
head, etc. In fact, the old idea that if 
you destroy the dog, the person who was 
bitten should not contract the disease is 
entirely erroneous, but the animal should 
be locked up by the medical officer of 
health or any veterinarian whom he 
designates, for a period of 14 days and, 
if the animal is infected, you can be 
assured that within 2 to 5 days he will 
show the cardinal signs of rabies, such 
as foaming at the mouth and, in all 
probability, will be dead within the 5-day 
period. 


7. We must not forget in all these 
cases that tetanus anti-toxin should be 
given immediately if the skin is broken 
and should be given whether the animal 
is rabid or not. 


8. Specific treatment with the Pasteur 
vaccine should be started just as soon as 
your medical officer of health has 
established that the animal was rabid 
because it takes 21 days from the first 
inoculation to establish immunity in the 
person. Most cases receive 14 daily in- 
oculations subcutaneously in the region 
of the abdomen but where a person has 
been bitten badly about the face and 
neck, this is increased to 21 inoculations, 
two a day for the first 7 days and then 
one a day for the second 7 days. 


I want to assure this House and the 
people of Ontario that your provincial 
government, through The Department 
of Health, will co-operate at all times 
with the federal government and the 
local authorities and do everything in its 
power to control and annihilate this 
present epidemic of rabies. 


IM Ke Hite Gas NIX) Ne (Brant ie oir. 
Speaker, may I be permitted to say one 
word in connection with this matter? 
The hon. Minister mentioned the town- 
ship of Beverley, in the riding of Went- 
worth. This is very close to my own 
home, and the fox population is extra- 
ordinary dense there at the present time. 
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It is believed that many of: them are in- 
fected, and may I suggest; to. the hon: 
Minister of Lands. and. Forests: (Mr. 
Mapledoram), that he. suspend. the. re- 
quirements for gun. licences in, that 
particular township, as the residents feel 
they could hunt down these foxes on 
their own land, and if the matter were 
given some publicity locally, and in other 
areas bady affected with rabies, it might 
assist in controlling the disease. 


HON C. EP MAPLEDORA M 
(Minister of! Lands. and Forests) : Mr. 
Speaker, may I say to the hon. member 
for Brant; we are giving the matter con- 
sideration at the present time, and also 
to the: question of extending the open 
season for foxes. As the hon, member 
probably. knows, the season. ended on 
February 29, but we are considering 
extending it just-as quickly as possible. 


HON. L. M. FROST: (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Speaker, I. wish. to. table 
certain correspondence between the-Rt. 
hon, Prime Minister of Canada and my- 
self relative to the matter of. pollution. 


MR: SPEAKER’: We welcome to the 
Assembly this afternoon 5 different 
sroups of citizens. First, a group of 12 
students from the riding of Algoma- 
Manitoulin. These students are the most 
outstanding in that constituency, and 
one student. from each high school in 
the: area was selected. 

We also welcome. the students from 
the Allenby, Public. School, Toronto; 
the Regent: School, Toronto; the Ritson 
Road’ School, Oshawa; and a group of 
prospective teachers from the Toronto 
Teachers’ College. 


Orders of the-day. 


The» House, on Order, resolved itself 
into the Committee of Supply. 


TE Be oe aes Be 


MR. Ri MACAULAY; (Riverdale) : 
Mr: Speaker; I logically. have a» feeling 
of:some misgivings in entering into the 
Budget-debate; because in dealing: with 
a.matter as:technicalias the Budget, to 
beameek is easy, whereas, to:be bold may 


be dangerous, and: the line: of demarca- 
tion. between: courage and stupidity. is 
often not readily discernible until some 
time after the discussion has taken place. 

However, I do intend to seize, as 
boldly as-I can, both the horns left in 
this Legislature by the hon. members, 
some of which have no relation to the 
Budget, and. I would hasten, therefore, 
without. taking more time, to refer to 
both of. the. speeches, firstly, to that. by 
the hon. member for Waterloo North 
(Mr. Wintermeyer). I have come to 
know. the hon; member: well, from: at- 
tending committee meetings. with him, 
and I, know. he is:a lawyer, and a man 
of considerable: ability: He made an 
excellent speech, which was well: re- 
ceived by the hon. members in this 
House. With some of his observations 
I agree, but some others I. do not, and 
to those. I will refer in due course. 


In any. event, to address. one’s self 
with. confidence and to make an, ex- 
tended speech, criticizing the Budget, is 
a matter of the greatest magnitude, and 
I think the hon. member has acquitted 
himself with distinction. 


However, I cannot say the same. for 
the hon. member: for; York South, be- 
cause his speech was. more in the nature 
of a tirade than a. discussion of the 
Budget. It was accompanied with the 
usual barrage of odious charges. 


I’ would‘ say. at. this stage that I 
honestly think the hon. member should 
leave out of. his. speeches some of his 
remarks. about “covering up,” and 
charging»all kinds of immoral purposes 
to the hon. members of this House. If 
the hon. member for York South has 
any sincere desire to have the friend- 
ship of hon. members in this House, 
about which he spoke in one of his first 
speeches, he might very well refrain 
from some of the remarks he has. re- 
cently madé, and in» any event not 
impute, to other, persons, morals of.a 
slippery nature. 

One of the things.I find most repre- 
hensible was a statement he made on 
February’9, when: he said if’ we had a 
prayer for Canada, it would be: for-a 
generation’ of’ public men who loved 
their country and were proud, brave, 
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honest and free. Those are mixed senti- 
ments and hon. ‘members could assume, 
from this, that:these moral standards are 
not present in this House. I do ‘not 
know, but I do not like:it, and have no 
desire to accept it. 


I was disappointed in the hon. mem- 
ber’s speech for another reason, not 
simply because it was a futile and in- 
effective argument, but because he re- 
fuses to accept the challenge which I 
think the leader of the CCF Party in 
this House should accept, when a matter 
is raised in the House, to debate it, 
rather than:using it as.an opportunity to 
leap forth into a great many other 
subjects, some of which are not related 
in any way to the subject under dis- 
cussion. 


Lastly, the ‘thon. member for York 
South refers to all hon.:members except 
himself and the ‘hon. Ministers of ‘the 
government ‘as ‘being ‘“‘back benchers.”’ 
We may very well be “back .benchers,” 
but I think that means he is trying to 
present himself.as a “big gun,” and.may 
I say to him what I-said to an hon. mem- 
ber once before, when talking about 
“suns”, just remember that “the bigger 
the gun, the bigger the bore.” 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to ‘turn, 
if I may, to the Budget which was pre- 
sented with tremendous conviction 
several days ago by the hon. Provincial 
Treasurer (Mr. Porter), which showed 
his faith in the development and future 
of this province. It was in the last pages 
of that Budget address where his philo- 
sophy and faith in this country shone 
through. I have certain observations to 
make in connection with this Budget, 
some of them in answer to the hon. 
member for Waterloo North, and some 
in reply to the hon. member for York 
South. 


The first is with reference to the 
financial year end, which has been re- 
ferred to by several hon. members in 
this House. ‘Whether the hon. members 
in ‘this House ‘know it or not, the finan- 
cial year end was set, at the time of 
Confederation, as December 31, and 
continued to be December 31 ‘until 1909, 
when it was changed to ‘October 31. 
That continued from 1909 until 1935, 
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when it was changed, during the Hep- 
burn regime, to March 31. I have here 
the ‘press «clipping ‘which heralded the 
change of the fiscal*year:end, and I also 
have ‘the memorandum which was ‘given 
to ‘the hon. Minister “which prompted 
this change. With great respect, I would 
suggest two things to the hon. Provin- 
cial Treasurer of this province ; one, that 
the financial year end in this province 
be declared to be November 30 in each 
year; and, secondly, that this Legisla- 
ture ‘meet ‘in a fall session to approve 
the Budget, and ‘the Supplementary 
Estimates and ‘grants of ‘the year just 
ending, and ‘the ‘Estimates for the year 
about ‘to commence. 


My feeling, Mr. Speaker, is that gov- 
ernment has become a full-time job, and 
I think a fall session to deal with the 
Budget would not be considered un- 
reasonable. I think there is a great need 
in the municipalities, and certain insti- 
tutions, to have some knowledge in 
advance of striking their own budgets, 
as to the amount of money which will 
be available to them, and granted to 
them by this Legislature. It cannot be 
said that there are many disadvantages 
to it. 


I think hon. members of this House 
remember that there are announcements 
frequently made before the Budget is 
delivered, of changes which will be made 
for the current year, and which more 
properly should be found in the Budget. 
This last year, for instance, in Decem- 
ber there was an announcement made 
regarding the increased rates for motor 
vehicle licences, and then, later on, in 
this House, ‘the hon. Minister of Edu- 
cation (Mr. Dunlop) made an announce- 
ment in respect to the grants available 
to the boards of education. 


There are not many disadvantages to 
a change, and I would respectfully sug- 
gest that the hon. Provincial Treasurer 
bear ‘in mind, as I know he wwill, ‘that 
it was changed in 1935, from October 
31 to March 31, simply because it was 
difficult to estimate expenditures be- 
tween ‘the end of the fiscal year im 
October, and ‘the time the House meets, 
and approves the Budget, in February 
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or March. However, that could be obvi- 
ated if a fall session was held to deal 
with it. I would simply ask the hon. 
Provincial Treasurer if he would. give 
consideration to this matter, read the 
memorandum which prompted the 
change, and consider it. 


MIR ROLY ERE eaderor tic 
Opposition): Mr. Speaker, does the 
hon. member not think there would be 
a disadvantage in accepting his sugges- 
tion as the fiscal year of most of the 
other provinces, also that of the federal 
government, ends on March 31? I think 
that was one of the reasons why the 
change to March 31 was made in the 
first instance, if my memory serves me 
correctly. 


WINS SBN CINE IDA oS Med ithelie deeb tials 
so. However, I would say to the hon. 
leader of the Opposition that our Budget 
does not depend on the beneficence of 
the federal government, or any other 
organization. We depend on financial 
formulae, and they are well set and 
determined in advance under the tax 
agreements, as they are made, to under- 
take payments, and I do not see any 
reason why our fiscal year needs to co- 
incide with that of the federal govern- 
ment. I simply submit this to the hon. 
leader of the Opposition. He asked a 
fair question, and that is the answer I 
would give him. In any event, we do 
not depend, in any way, for the grants 
from the incomes of any other province. 


Secondly, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
deal with the criticism of the hon. mem- 
ber for Waterloo North (Mr. Winter- 
meyer) in relation to the Estimates of 
this province. One of his complaints 
was that when hon. members sit in this 
House and address themselves to the 
3udget debate, we have no accurate 
knowledge of the expenditures and the 
revenues of the province for the coming 
year. The hon. member for Waterloo 
North said if we did know what the 
revenues and expenditures would be, 
and it was felt there would be a large 
surplus, there might be some agitation 
among many hon. members to augment 
old-age pensions, increase other grants, 


or make other provisions from that 
surplus. That is the point the hon. mem- 
ber points out by stating that in 10 
years there has been a total surplus of 
$386 million, or an average of $38 
million a year. He also concluded his 
point by stating that in paying out this 
surplus of $386 million, we had actually 
paid more out of the surplus than the 
average for any other single year. 


I would divide my answer to the hon. 
member into 5 parts, all of which I 
think are good. First, I am sure he will 
aeree that if there has been sangertog 
between the Estimates and the amount 
of revenue or income, we have erred on 
the right side. I would remind the hon. 
member of a headline in 1935 when the 
Prime Minister was Mr. Hepburn, con- 
firming the deficit forecast in the Budget 
speech. He made reference to his own 
estimated deficit in those days, but even 
that did not turn out accurately. 


In short, if the hon. member will 
admit it, if there is to be any error at 
all, it is better to err on the surplus side 
than on the deficit side, as the govern- 
ment did for so many years after 1934. 


Secondly, I would say that estimating 
is not an easy matter. There are many 
things which enter into Estimates, which 
makes them difficult to handle. A heavy 
snowstorm or two can throw into a 
“cocked hat” many of the calculations 
regarding the gasoline tax, and the 
number of deaths—and surely no one is 
too happy about them—will react very 
definitely on the anticipated revenue 
from succession duties. Nor can you 
anticipate the consumption of liquor in 
the province. I would like to give the 
hon. members an interesting example. 
There was a small island in the St. 
Lawrence River, the population of 
which, in 1933, consumed $9 million 
worth of alcohol, and in 1934, they con- 
sumed $794 worth. The fact that there 
may be some coincidence between that 
increase and prohibition being called off 
in the United States, I do not suppose 
had anything to do with it. However, 
in any event, it does give some evidence 
that it is rather difficult to forecast con- 
sumption in that way. 
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It cannot be said that estimating the 
amount of revenue from our tax agree- 
ments is an easy matter, because they 
depend partly on the increase in popula- 
tion and partially on the development 
and increase in the gross national prod- 
uct. So I say that estimating is not an 
easy matter, and if any one who esti- 
mates makes an error, it is much better 
to err on the right side, namely, on the 
surplus side. 


Even conceding the hon. member a 
position which I do not admit, that 
there is a surplus in the neighbourhood 
of $40 million, it can only be said that 
is an error of 10 per cent. which is 
certainly not an extensive one, nor is it 
unusual. 


Thirdly, I would say that estimating 
is nothing more than an “educated 
guess’. That remark was made by the 
Rt. hon. Mackenzie King in the House, 
which I am sure the hon. member for 
Waterloo North will remember. Rt. hon. 
Mr. King said he felt estimating was 
nothing more than an educated guess, 
but added that he was glad he was 
better educated than his critic who 
raised the question. 


Fourthly, I would say to the hon. 
member that I would dislike to have 
him think that errors in Estimates be- 
tween income and expenditures are 
unusual or indigenous to this govern- 
ment. It occurred frequently from 1934 
to 1943 and it occurred something like 
29 times during the Liberal regime, 
from 1867 to 1906. 


Lest the hon. member find consolation 
even in that, I would like to make 
reference to the difference between in- 
come and expenditures in the Estimates 
in relation to the federal Budget. In 
1947, they differed by $374 million; in 
1948, by $676 million; in 1949, by $596 
million; and in 1950, by $131 million, 
and so it goes on. That covered the 
same period of time mentioned by the 
hon. member. They were out by $2,300 
million, half of which arose in this 
province. 


I would also refer to the fact that last 
year, hon. Mr. Harris, federal Minister 
of Finance, estimated there would be 


a deficit of $160 million. I think some 
of the figures of the Canadian Tax 
Foundation, to which I am sure the 
hon. member referred, demonstrated it 
is highly possible hon. Mr. Harris will 
end the year with no deficit or, in any 
event, it is not likely it will exceed $60 
million. 


Fifthly, I would say that one of the 
problems in connection with these mat- 
ters is that a great deal of borrowing 
has had to take place, and what the 
hon. member has said is accurate in a 
way, but what he overlooks, and I ask 
him to remember, is that a great deal 
of the thinking in this House is pre- 
dicated upon the fact that we actually 
did not have a surplus. We were in 
debt by nearly $70 million, so to talk 
about spreading around a surplus which 
does not exist is a fallacious statement, 
and one thing which the hon. member’s 
leader is an expert at doing, sucking 
and whistling in the same breath. 


MR OLIVE Ree Lhatwis ithe thicd 
time for that. 


MR. MACAULAY: It is a good 
one, because his habits have not changed, 
Mr. Speaker. I would say to the hon. 
member for Waterloo North that when 
he speaks about the difference between 
Estimates and expenditures, he should 
remember there was no surplus what- 
ever according to proper accounting 
principles. That is the first point. 
Secondly, our revenues last year paid 
our current expenses, and 60 per cent. 
of our capital expenses. In short, of all 
our capital expenditures only 40 per 
cent. of them were borrowed. No one 
can deny that—perhaps the hon. mem- 
ber will deny it, but I will come to 
that later on. In this disctuussion—as he 
closes off this question of misjudging, 
or finding a discrepancy in the Esti- 
mates, saying what he would do with 
the surplus, he said hon. members do 
not have an accurate estimate of our 
income and revenue, and, secondly, if 
we had known there was going to be a 
surplus, in a state of magnificent benev- 
olence we would have distributed it 
around amongst other organizations, by 
way of additional grants. 
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Well, the fact is we had.no-surplus to 
distribute, so I fail to .see how it could 
have been done. In any event, I would 
simply close that aspect of the matter 
by saying that when speaking about 
this distribution of money, let the hon. 
member remember that if we have any 
hope in this province of balancing our 
Budgets, or of carrying out our own 
duties, it will be sufficient if the money 
is spent upon the duties placed upon 
our shoulders by the privy council, 
without assuming any .of the respon- 
sibilities of the federal government, in 
which they are “reneging”’’. 


I would simply say that we may re- 
duce the disparity between Estimates and 
revenues in only two ways, or by two 
methods; one is by more pious hoping, 
or, in the alternative, a reduction of the 
gross national product—and I know the 
hon. member is not so disingenious as 
to want either .of those. ‘There ‘have 
been differences between Estimates and 
revenue since the days of the Phoeni- 
cians, and there will be differences long 
after every hon. member in this House 
has quit this life. 


The ‘third point to which I want to 
turn, 1f I may, is the hon. member’s 
reference to the hon. Provincial Treas- 
urer tucking away money into funds, 
for one of two purposes, either hiding 
something in the fund, or, the alterna- 
tive of putting it aside until it is needed. 


Therefore, I say to the hon. member 
for Waterloo North: “How can it be 
said that we are ‘tucking money away 
in a fund in cash, or in any other form,’ 
if, in fact, the province is spending 
more in a year than it is taking in?” 
Clearly, in fact, there is no money in 
any of these funds; it is simply a ques- 
tion of accounting practices and nothing 
else, and the hon. member should be 
honest enough to admit it. 


When jhe casts aspersions in relation 
to “tucking money into funds” which are 
non-budgetary, or which are non-hold- 
ing, let him explain how the federal 
government took $72 million out of 
the defence equipment replacement 
account. No one voted on it, and it was 
not in the Budget. That was.a-cash item. 


I would ask him, therefore, to remem- 
ber the old maxim, that “those who live 
in glass houses should dress in the 
dark.” 


Mr. ‘Speaker, the fourth matter -to 
which the hon. member made reference 
was the question of gross, net and per 
capita debt. He was on very solid ground 
when he said that the gross debt was of 
lesser significance than the net debt, for 
this reason, that there is over $300 
million, which one might say, is .self- 
liquidating. The important thing, in re- 
lation to the gross or net debt, is the 
net debt. 


However, after that act of commis- 
sion, he committed an act of omission. 
The more important is the per capita 
debt, which is the debt which must be 
shared by every person in the province. 
The hon. member wags his head as an 
indication that he does not agree with 
that. The importance of it is, however, 
on what basis its payment is spread. 


Before I refer to the debt as such, 
I would like to make reference to the 
hon. member’s statement of .the large 
sum of money which is being paid out 
each year to cover interest charges. The 
hon. member referred to an amount of 
approximately $28 million. Now, $28 
million interest represents approximately 
7 per cent. of the revenue and 4 per 
cent. of the debt. I would say that 
compares rather favourably with some 
of the interest payments which have 
been made in years gone by. The hon. 
member will remember that there was 
in the 1930’s a debt which equalled 
43 per cent. of our Budget, on which 
we had .to pay interest. When referring 
to the “Sunshine Budget” .of the hon. 
Mr. Hepburn .in 1937, ‘he took pride in 
saying, “This -year we are taking only 
26 cents out of every dollar to service 
the debt.” 


‘He had reason to be proud, as there 
was a considerable reduction. No one 
is anxious to make a payment of in- 
terest on debt, but those payments must 
be met if we are to maintain credit. 
I wish to close that point by saying 
that 7 -per cent. ,imterest on the total 
income is 7 cents out of every dollar, 
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which goes to pay the interest on our 
debt. It compares very favourably in- 
deed with the history of this province’s 
debt position. 


If the debt has been rising sharply, 
the rise has been inevitable. 


The real crux of the matter is that 
when the Conservative government came 
into power in 1943, supported by the 
Liberals, and secured, in 1945, a large 
majority due to tactical blunders by 
the CCF and Liberals combined—from 
which both are still suffering—this prov- 
ince had suffered a triple misery. It had 
gone through a world depression, a 
world war, and had been subjected to 
almost 10 years of bad Liberal gov- 
ernment, 


During the period the Liberal gov- 
ernment was in power, it is true it had 
lower revenue, and did its best to reduce 
the debt and generally was at least 
partially successful. However, it was 
an easy matter to reduce the debt, be- 
cause they did not do anything. Actu- 
ally, I am wrong in simply saying they 
“did not do anything’; they did not do 
anything constructive, other than reduce 
the debt. 


Mr. Speaker, in relation to that point, 
it is not exactly correct to say that that 
is the only thing they did. They in- 
creased the personal income tax, raised 
corporation taxes and nearly killed the 
Hydro scheme. They almost made it 
impossible for any future industrial ex- 
pansion of this province to take place, 
and when the Conservative government 
came into power in 1943, the population 
was at a standstill. We had a poor credit 
rating; there was an imminent power 
shortage, the roads were full of -pot- 
holes, and very little money had been 
spent on capital expenditures. 


Not only that, but when the Conserva- 
tives came into power, it was at a time 
when the Liberal government was being 
handed from one leader to another, 
gingerly, like a “stink bomb.” In those 
days, there were few dollars in revenue, 
increasing population, recurring deficits, 
and a great need for industrial ex- 
pansion. 
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This government set out to create an 
atmosphere in which industry could 
thrive and prosper, and it has succeeded. 


Although it is true that revenues have 
been less than our expenditures, the hon. 
member for Waterloo North knows very 
well the reason for that. The debt has 
increased since 1947, and very precipi- 
tately since 1950, because we had to 
create the services, the need for such 
services and an atmosphere in which 
industry could develop. There was no 
alternative but to increase the debt. The 
hon. member knows that, and I am sure 
he believes it, and would not have done 
otherwise himself. But, lest he stray too 
far from his own political Bible, I would 
like to refer again to the Sunshine 
Budget of the hon. Mr. Hepburn in 
1937, in which he said: 


I must say at the outset I do not 
find myself in agreement with some 
of the arguments of my friends oppo- 
site who deem it an economic crime 
to add to the debt by allowing capital 
expenditure to exceed capital receipts. 


Mr. Hepburn apparently thought it no 
crime then, and I am sure the hon. mem- 
ber does not think it any crime now. 


The hon. member for Waterloo North 
did his duty well. He properly pointed 
to the tremendous increase in our 
deficits, a matter which worries many 
people, I am sure. But what alternative 
was there? The question again is that 
revenues equalled the current expenses 
and 60 per cent. of the capital outlay, 


and is it not proper, surely, that we 


should contribute today toward all the 
enduring capital expenditures which will 
be enjoyed for generations to come? 


I said before I felt the hon. member 
had missed the real test in this matter, 
that is, the net per capita debt. In 1940 
the net per capita debt was $135. Today 
it is $128, which is $7 less. Surely, with 
a smaller net per capita debt, no hon. 
member is going to rise here and say 
we are not better off than we were in 


1940. 


In relation to the net per capita debt 
of the province—the municipal debt— 
in 1930 it was $135; today, 25 years 
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later, it is $140, an increase of $5. Is 
any hon. member going to rise and say 
we are not better off today than we were 
25 years ago, for the $5 increase in 
municipal net per capita debt? 

I would inform the hon. member for 
Waterloo North that I am surely wor- 
ried about the amount of debt of this 
province, and one of the reasons I am 
worried is because apparently he, and 
others, insist on thinking we have a 
surplus, that we have money to spare, 
money left over, whereas in fact we 
have not. 


Consequently, I am troubled in my 
own heart, because I believe in what 
is called generally a “contracyclical 
Budget,” which means that for periods 
of time, taxes should be maintained at 
a high level and credits should be high, 
so that when conditions are less favour- 
able, the government can reduce taxes 
and add to the “‘fly-wheel” and stimulate 
a recovery of industry. 


This point is inevitable. We have 
had rising deficits, over-all deficits, and 
will have them for some years to come. 
That is essential. Otherwise we cannot 
have—and no one can hope to have— 
hospital plans, hospitals, roads, power, 
water and so on. We simply have to 
pay, in one way or another, for services 
obtained. 


Mr. Speaker, the hon. member for 
Waterloo North, in his very able address, 
was really quite “cute.” He criticized 
the amount of the debt, he spoke about 
a) SULPINIS that) does snot = existavand 
apparently approves the huge outlays 
of capital expenditure which have to 
be made in the future. Yet, like his 
leader last summer, there is no sugges- 
tion as to where the money is to be 
found. 


Money can come from only one of 
two places, either from taxation or by 
borrowing. It must come from one or 
the other. If the hon. member is really 
sincere when he jibes the hon. Prime 
Minister about his 1943 statement, in 
which he referred to debt reduction, 
and if he is really serious in advocating 
what the hon. Prime Minister advocated 
in those days, then the hon. member to- 
day believes in debt reduction. 


If he believes in that today, there are 
only 3 ways to do it, and let hon. mem- 
bers face it. I will come back to these 
3 in a few moments. One is to cut 
expenses, the second is to lessen borrow- 
ings, and the third is to increase the 
taxes. 

If the hon. member has any other 
means of raising money, I am sure every 
economist in the land and the hon. 
Provincial Treasurer will be happy to 
hear from him. 


In relation to the first one, what does 
the hon. member say about cutting ex- 
penses? I did not hear a word about 
cutting expenses; it was all a plea for 
an increase, that we should augment 
pensions—which is the responsibility of 
the federal government—that we should 
adda little here and there. He was far 
from suggesting that there was any 
waste. Therefore, I am confident that at 
least he has cut out the first way. 


I would like to reply to one point he 
raised in relation to that matter. When 
he was speaking about not borrowing 
more, but spending more, he spoke about 
giving equal unconditional grants to 
municipalities. I think that is a mistake, 
for many reasons. It is a topic too large 
to go into at this time. However, I feel 
it would be quite improper. I am not 
satisfied that the proper system is not 
to return to that inaugurated by the hon. 
members opposite during the 1930's, 
namely, basing their grants on the 
assessment roll in a municipality. 


The hon. member did not say any- 
thing about cutting expenses, but what 
does he say about borrowing? I do not 
think he advocates not borrowing, be- 
cause he is realistic enough to know that 
if you are to have the capital develop- 
ment we require in the future, there 
must be borrowing. I am sure he is not 
against it. 

What does the hon. member say about 
the third way, the raising of taxes? He 
did not mention it, he did not suggest 
putting on a single additional tax, except 
perhaps one—and with which I agree 
with him—getting a better deal in 
Ottawa in relation to the tax rental 
agreements and, of course, that is 
essential. 
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The hon. member criticizes the debt 
but he will not advocate borrowing, nor 
the raising of taxes, nor the spending 
of any more money, so I can only say 
to him that he is rather “cute”? when he 
says he will not discuss the question of 
borrowing. He will not raise taxes and 
yet he wants to pay more. If he will 
not raise taxes and if he will not borrow 
money, then he has not a hope of com- 
pleting one of the points, much less the 
25 points, of his leader’s programme, 
which last year Prof. Marcus Long de- 
scribed as a policy which “grew up 
from the grass roots.”’ All I can say is 
that there was a great deal more grass 
than roots. 


Mr. Speaker, in relation to the speech 
of the hon. member for York South. 
The few comments he directed towards 
the Budget consisted of identifying him- 
self with the salacious thinkers of the 
“surplus” group. He talked about taking 
out of the surplus the grants in relation 
to human betterment. He criticized the 
provincial government for its grants in 
the field of education. He felt that these 
were two great shortcomings of the 
province. I am sure he feels that there 
are many more, but those were the two, 
in regard to which he took “time off’ 
from his railing against the hon. Min- 
ister of Reform Institutions (Mr. 
Foote) to discuss the Budget. Where 
did he say the money would come from? 
He said there should be an increase in 
the revenues from the natural resources, 
mineral and forest, and, secondly, that 


we should do something about tacking ‘ 


higher taxes on wealthy corporations. 
I think that is a fair summary of the few 
minutes of his speech devoted to these 
important points. In any event, those 
were the points which remain in my 
mind. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. mem- 
ber missed two or three points. 


Mia MACAULAY @ Lomust say, J) 
myself, feel it desirable to have The 
Department of Mines and The Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests deal with 
such large resources which abound in 
this province. I have a feeling that we 
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should have a higher revenue from those 
two resources. At the same time, I 
would like the hon. member to realize 
this—and I do not want him, when he 
or his candidate are quoting me, at some 
time, to cut off the sentence in the 
middle, and put a period where a comma 
should be, as they are doing now. 


Nevertheless, there is one important 
point in connection with mineral and 
forest resources which must be remem- 
bered. The government gets back a 
great deal from these resources, which 
makes possible the corporate, provincial, 
and many other taxes, as well as pro- 
viding income and opportunities directly 
or indirectly for so many of our people 
in this province. 


Secondly, in relation to his claim that 
we should do something about “stepping 
up” the taxes from the wealthier cor- 
porations, I would remind him that we 
have rented the corporate field to the 
federal government and have no further 
control over it. 


I would also say to the hon. member 
—and he likely will take objection to it 
—that I do not intend to deal with the 
hon. member’s speech, because I think 
I can answer him by dealing with the 
Opposition critic's remarks, because, 
whether he knows it or not, I under- 
stand there is no difference between the 
policies of the Liberals and those of 
the CCF. 


I have, in any event, a clipping from 
the Toronto Telegram which stated that 
Mr. Oliver said “only the government- 
ownership question divides us from the 


OLGI ee 


MR. OLIVER: Where did the hon. 
member get that? 


MR. MACAULAY: From the 
Evening Telegram last April, where 
the hon. leader of the Opposition said, 
“only the government-ownership ques- 
tion divides us.” 


Wie ODL IZ Rive [ocane cay o that its 
completely erroneous, wherever it came 
from. There is a list of things which 
divide us as long as the hon. member’s 
arm. 
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MR. MACAULAY: I would hope, 
as a matter of fact, that the list of 
policies which divide the hon. leader of 
the Opposition and the hon. member for 
York South and his Party is much 
longer than my arm but, in any event, 
I would say if the only thing which 
separates them is government-ownership, 
they can still get into bed together, and 
use it as a “bundling board.” 


The hon. member for Waterloo North 
made reference to the hon. Prime Min- 
ister’s statements of 1943. I know the 
hon. member; we have sat together at 
committee meetings, and discussed many 
matters. I know him to be very fair. I 
know he does not believe that the cir- 
cumstances of today—in this year 1956 
—are analogous to the situation which 
existed in 1943, through the statements 
made by the then Provincial Treasurer, 
any more than situations today are 
similar to those of the days of Mr. 
Hepburn in 1937, when I gibe a little 
at him about that Budget. 


It is not possible today, in 1956, to 
consider a planned net reduction. In 
any event it is my own view it is more 
apt to say we cannot contemplate a one- 
fiftieth reduction of our funded debt 
each year, and I am convinced that what 
we have to do is watch with the greatest 
care the increase in the debt and keep it 
down to the lowest possible point, con- 
sistent with the desirable development 
of this province. 


Mr. Speaker, I am not going to speak 
too long on this matter, and I will not 
bore the House with a great number of 
figures. I cannot, without doing so, of 
course cover all the points which were 
raised yesterday by the hon. member. I 
would like to say to the hon. member 
I feel there is a great deal in what he 
said in connection with appraising the 
House regarding the economy of this 
province, and making available to the 
people of this great province its 
economic potential. 


Also I do not feel that a select com- 
mittee is the proper answer, but I believe 
there should be some greater use made 
of The Department of Economics. 


Before closing, there are two other 
topics about which I wish to speak: one 
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is in connection with Hydro, and the 
other in connection with tax agreements. 
I am inclined to agree that the financial 
relationship of The Hydro - Electric 
Power Commission should be separated 
from that of the province in relation to 
our Budget, and I have the hope that 
Hydro will have the courage, in the 
future, to float some kind of an issue 
as a “trial balloon,” to see whether it has 
recovered from the fatal blow struck in 
1935, by the hon. members opposite, 
when by prerogative of the Crown they 
simply, out of the air, cancelled con- 
tracts which damaged the credit of 
Hvdro almost until this time, and set 
back the economic recovery of this 
province. 

I was going to deal for a few moments 
with some of the quotations which I 
have taken from some of the newspaper 
items of that time, but I do not think I 
will do so. 


There are one or two other matters in 
connection with Hydro, however, which 
I do want to mention. What I want to 
say is simply that if the hon. leader of 
the Opposition and the hon. member for 
Waterloo North wish the Hydro finan- 
cial affairs to be segregated from those 
of the province, the hon. members 
opposite would do well to try to protect 
the reputation of Hydro, rather than 
attacking it as they did so viciously 
during the last provincial election cam- 
paign. 

The last point I wish to make is in 
connection with the provincial tax agree- 
ments. I know the hon. Prime Minister 
is leaving for Ottawa in a very few 
minutes so I will hurry along with this, 
although my message to him may mean 
nothing, but I would like to have the 
opportunity of expressing myself on the 
subject. 


I suppose we all realize that the 
federal government has the power to 
tax directly as well as indirectly, where- 
as this government only has the power 
to tax directly. The Sirois Report states 
when we, as provinces, gave up to the 
federal government the revenue from 
income from corporate and succession 
duties, the federal government, at the 
same time, should give us the revenues 
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which are particularly and typically pro- 
vincial, but Ottawa has not done that. 
Ottawa has tried to grab with one hand, 
and hold on with the other. The fore- 
cast in the Budget for the coming year 
was that: there will be revenues of 
$4,700 million and disbursements of 
$4,400 million, leaving a surplus of 
approximately $250 million. 


What I would like the hon. members 
of this House to remember is that is 
a gross, over-all surplus. They take in 
all their revenue and make all their 
expenditures, including capital outlay, 
and that is what hon. members must 
remember when you look at Quebec’s 
position, that Quebec also shows a 
gross surplus, it is not a surplus current 
account the way it is, I believe, in the 
province of Ontario. 


So, Mr. Speaker, in relation to these 
tax agreements, while the provincial 
government, the municipal governments, 
and the municipal debts will be in- 
creasing in future years, tax revenues 
are less; in any event, they have less 
resilience, and are increasing at a far 
slower rate than those of the federal 
government, whose debts are shrinking, 
except for national defence. 


British Columbia and Ontario bor- 
rowed heavily to make possible the pros- 
perity which exists in those provinces, 
and vet the borrowings of British Col- 
umbia and Ontario are completely 
ignored when it comes to dealing with 
equalization grants between the prov- 
inces, as well as the tax agreements 
offered to them. Ontario has a per 
capita debt of $128, and British Colum- 
bia $164, whereas Quebec has $85 and 
Alberta $83. We have spent, beyond 
current revenues, $128 per person to 
bring prosperity into this province, and 
we get no help with nor thanks for 
creating that debt, but we have to 
pay it. 

We are left to pay for it. The people 
in provinces other than Ontario will get 
an equalization grant, but not the prov- 
ince of Ontario. Their incomes, the 
over-all tax yield, will be brought up 
to the per capita of the province of 
Ontario, even though they did not have 
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to create a debt to do so. I would only 
conclude by saying it does not pay to 
run a province well, any more, and I 
believe that is simply because the 
Liberals never accomplished it them- 
selves. 


Every province will obtain equaliza- 
tion payments except the province of 
Ontario. A standard rate will be struck 
in relation to corporate income tax, 
actually it is on corporate profit taxes, 
income taxes, and succession duties, and 
there will be a formula promulgated, 
and the averages of British Columbia 
and Ontario will be weighed, and every 
other province will receive an equaliza- 
tion grant. 

That is basically unfair, for several 
reasons: 

1. These equalization grants com- 
pletely ignore the debt which has been 
incurred and to which I have made 
reference. 


2. The average which has been struck 
between Ontario and British Columbia 
is not a proper nor fair average. A 
proper way would be to strike an 
average amongst the 4 or 5 provinces 
which have the largest tax yield from 
these fields. 


3. No consideration is given to the 
cost of administering these things in 
these provinces. 


4. No consideration has been given 
to income which comes into provinces 
from other than tax yields. For example, 
in Alberta, where immense revenues are 
obtained from oil wells. 


5. No consideration has been given 
to the constitutional grants which were 
provided under The British North 
America Act. 


6. The equalization grants completely 
ignore the tax effort of each province. 


I know the hon. member for Water- 
loo North (Mr. Wintermeyer). strongly 
believes, as do I, that it is important for 
our hon. Prime Minister (Mr. Frost) 
and hon. Provincial Treasurer (Mr. 
Porter), who have now left to proceed 
to Ottawa to negotiate on our part a 
most important series of contracts, con- 
tracts not simply in connection with 
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health, but also welfare, equalization 
grants, and the tax agreements. 

I was going to refer at greater length 
to tax agreements, but I will simply con- 
clude by saying the tax agreements 
which have been offered to the province 
of Ontario, so far, are lamentably short 
of what is needed. They do not give 
any consideration to what this province 
needs to create the wealth as the “bread 
basket” of the country. What they are 
trying to do, instead of raising every- 
body up, is to pull everybody down into 
the same mire. 


Iphadtheshoperthatathe sions Enime 
Minister, when going to Ottawa today 
to discuss the tax agreements, would 
appreciate that we may be well better 
off, as the hon. member for Waterloo 
North has said, not to enter into a tax 
agreement. However there is a great 
problem even there. If we enter into a 
tax agreement the amounts are 9 per 
Gent OaperacenteuandeUspeiCennmig 
relation to certain ratios, but if we do 
not enter into it, the amount of abate- 
ment which they have left for manoeu- 
verability in tax rates is grossly in- 
adequate. 

Although entering into a tax agree- 
ment will have the added advantage of 
getting over the multiplicity and chaos 
which existed in the ’30’s, I have the 
hope that this province will realize we 
may be better not to sign a tax agree- 
ment than to sign it, and certainly the 
tax agreement which has been offered 
to date is lamentably short of what we 
need. 


I only “say, theretore "thats lmutter a 
fervent prayer in regard to these nego- 
tiations—because they are vital to the 
wealth and prosperity of our people, 
and our nation as a whole—that our 
hon. Prime Minister and hon. Provincial 
Treasurer will be able to, not only pre- 
serve our present, but fight for our 
future. 


MR. R. CONNELL (Hamilton- 
Wentworth): Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege of mine to again take part in 
the Budget debate today. I would like 
to congratulate the speakers who have 
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already taken part in this, especially the 
last speaker. He must have given a 
great amount of time and study to this 
particular debate. I assure you, Mr. 
Speaker, that we are coming down to a 
very ordinary level, when I take the 
floor, and I really do feel rather humble 
following such eloquent speakers who 
have preceded me. 


I did not have an opportunity, during 
the debate on the motion in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne, to congratulate 
you, Mr. Speaker, upon your election as 
Speaker of the House. I do not think 
this House could have made a better 
choice, and I do wish you success in that 
position. A couple of weeks ago I hap- 
pened to be in a theatre in Hamilton, 
and I noticed Mr. Speaker has other 
capabilities than simply being a member 
of Parliament and Mr. Speaker. I was 
at the theatre with my two young chil- 
dren, and was getting rather sleepy at 
the time, and happened to wake up at 
the opportune moment, when I saw a 
picture of Mr. Speaker on the screen. 
I do hope any movie contracts which 
may be offered to you, Mr. Speaker, 
will leave you time to maintain your 
position as member of Parliament. 


I had proposed to speak along rural 
lines today. It is a line I have not usually 
taken in this House. But before I men- 
tion that, I would like to say I am sorry 
the hon. leader of the Opposition (Mr. 
Oliver) has left the House, as he made 
a remark rather early in the session 
about the Hamilton hon. members, when 
one of them had the courage to say 
something to him, and it sounded like he 
said he was rather pleased he was going 
to hear something from a Hamilton 
member. 


We have since heard from several of 
the Hamilton hon. members in rather 
an emphatic way, and it is their opinion 
that the hon. leader of the Opposition 
seems to have a rather strange tendency 
this year to let someone else do his 
speaking for him. I see the leader of the 
CCF Party is not in his place either— 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: I think they 
are all out. They have all resigned. 
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DMRS ACONN ELE bs would: ynot 
attempt to give such an hon. member 
any advice, but coming from a riding 
such as my own, I would suggest if he 
is trying to become well known, he has 
accomplished his purpose, but, as far as 
the people of my riding are concerned, 
their opinion of the CCF is not im- 
proving. 

Before I go ahead with this I would 
like to mention the hon. Attorney- 
General’s drive on traffic. I have had 
occasion to notice a change on my daily 
trips to Toronto. In previous years, 
there have been very few cruisers on 
the road, and you could almost set your 
own pace, as far as speed was concerned, 
but this year it is not unusual to see 5 or 
6 cruisers on the way down here. The 
traffic has slowed down at least 12 or 15 
miles an hour, I would say, and traffic 
conditions are much better all around. 


I would like also to mention, as far 
as this Budget is concerned, in relation 
to highways in the Hamilton area, there 
has been a highway proposed for some 
two or three years, to bypass Aldershot 
and extend through a portion of Hamil- 
ton to join up No. 2 highway at 
Ancaster. This year, there is no pro- 
vision in the Budget for such a highway, 
and I am not surprised, but I would like 
to get it on record that the real reason 
there is no money appropriated for the 
highway this year is that our own off- 
cials of the city of Hamilton have not 
seen fit to make plans to handle the 
trafic from that new road. For that 
reason, The Department of Highways 
did not feel they should pour all that 
extra traffic onto some of the narrow 
bridges and entrances we have to the 
northwestern part of the city. 


A sum of $100,000 in the Hamilton 
area this year, I am glad to see again, 
has been set aside for the Royal Botani- 
cal Gardens. The gardens have come 
into their own in the last few years, and 
it is the assistance of this government 
that has made it possible. They are 
setting aside the major portion of this 
$100,000 this year, to build a head- 
quarters for the gardens. 


Another point of interest in my riding 
is the new Teachers’ College, the con- 
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struction of which is proceeding rapidly, 
and will have the cornerstone laid this 
spring. That is going to be quite a help 
to the city of Hamilton in relieving the 
situation as it is now, where prospective 
teachers are scattered around in several 
different buildings receiving their educa- 
tion. 


The grading and re-paving of high- 
way No. 5 is proceeding rapidly, and 
will be finished this summer. Con- 
tractors have come in for a great deal of 
criticism during the past few years, and 
I would like to give them one word of 
praise, in that they have done their 
best to keep traffic moving. No. 5 high- 
way, as you possibly know, is a very 
heavily-travelled road, and they have 
done very well during the past few 
years to keep traffic moving while the 
paving process was going on. 


I would like to mention something 
about our county and township roads 
because we, in Wentworth County, feel 
that we have very good roads for such 
a heavily-travelled area. This is no 
doubt due to the provincial government’s 
supplying 50 per cent. of the upkeep, 
and also 80 per cent. for culverts, as they 
do in all parts of Ontario. I would like 
to mention that in such a_heavily- 
travelled area as Wentworth County, the 
government continues to support the 
county council with its appropriations, 
and I hope to see that they are either 
maintained, or possibly raised a little 
this year. 


Another thing which will be of help 
is the raising of the educational grant 
from $4 to $6. I think that is putting 
money where it will do the most good. 


In connection with the water re- 
sources; we all have in our minds what 
an important thing this is going to be 
for the province, but I wonder about 
the rural people, as to just what ad- 
vantage they are going to receive from 
it. I am very hopeful that it might help 
raise the water table from its present 
level. Even if the farmers, at the pres- 
ent, do not receive direct benefit from it, 
it will help in years to come. 


In connection with sewage disposal; 
I feel that Hamilton should be one of 
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the first cities to take advantage of this. 
Hamilton has a very definite sewage 
problem, and I do hope we will be able 
to take advantage of the way it is 
planned to set it up. 


In this session, Mr. Speaker, there has 
been very little said for the rural people. 
If I were to say there is a depression in 
the farm economy, I do not believe I 
would raise many eyebrows in the 
House, or anywhere else, but actually 
there is a depression amongst a very 
large percentage of farmers. Today, 
many of the farmers are working for 
practically nothing. For the past two 
years, it will be recalled, there were un- 
employed marching here, and asking for 
consideration. Today many of these 
farmers are in the same position of really 
being unemployed, yet they have actually 
been working. 


I would not say any of them are 
starving to death, I know they are not, 
and there are actually many farmers who 
are well off, but when you go down the 
road and look at a certain percentage of 
farmers, especially the ones who are in 
the process of getting started, these last 
few years, and have invested large 
amounts of money in farms, it can be 
realized they are having a rather difficult 
time. 


I feel this situation goes back to the 
foot and mouth disease in 1951. Pos- 
sibly it might have had a decline anyway, 
but I believe, at that time, it hastened the 
decline in our farm prosperity. 


There have been, during the past 20 
years, quite definite trends in the farm- 
ing industry. There were our depression 
years which we all remember, and then 
there was the period from 1939 to 1945, 
during the war years, when there was a 
shortage of labour, and at that time we 
were given every encouragement to pro- 
duce all we could. At that time, there 
was no new equipment to be had; the 
work was done largely with the old 
equipment we had on hand, and with 
what labour we could pick up. One 
point which bothered me at that time 
was the fact that the people in the city, 
in order to keep the cost of living down, 
were subsidized to drink milk. Just why 
milk was subsidized, I will never know, 
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but at that time people were paid, I 
believe 2 cents a quart to drink milk. 


Then we had the period from 1946 to 
1951 when labour was still scarce as 
far as the farms were concerned, and 
we were still encouraged to produce all 
we could. At this time, equipment be- 
came more easily available, and there 
were very revolutionary changes in 
farming equipment, and farming ways, 
due to the fact that we were short of 
labour, and many people during these 
years invested very heavily in farm 
machinery. 


Since 1952, we have found labour still 
scarce, but equipment is available no 
end, but during this period we are 
coming to the point where we have not 
the money to replace that very expensive 
farm equipment. 


This is also evidenced by the fact that 
many of our farm machinery dealers are 
closing: down these days, because they 
are not able to make a decent living. Our 
markets are tightening up very substan- 
tially, and I might say that of the equip- 
ment we are attempting to buy, much of 
it is being built by labour which is being 
paid from $1.50 to $2 an hour, whereas 
the people on the farms are trying to 
buy that equipment on an hourly wage 
of from 25 cents to 50 cents, and I do 
feel we are in a very poor position in 
that respect. 


We have been encouraged all the way 
along the line to produce more, and I 
think it is important that we find suit- 
able markets for some of the products 
of which we have a surplus. We have 
never had as much money before, but 
it is very difficult to earn a profit on 
our investments. 


No hon. member will argue with me 
when I say that this province has 
changed from an agricultural province 
to an industrial one. I do not think the 
fact could be argued that we are still 
very dependent on our farm resources 
for much of our prosperity. It was 
mentioned the other day that the Federa- 
tion of Agriculture is of the opinion that 
it is beginning to look as though agricul- 
ture is the balance wheel in our province 
today. The fact is, we are experiencing 
an inflationary trend in all other lines 
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but there is a backward tendency in the 
farm industry. A “balance wheel” 
might be a good thing, but I do feel it is 
bad when the farmers have to suffer in 
order to create a proper balance in this 
province. Itis very difficult for the rural 
people to get very excited about “gas 
pipe lines,” and “toll roads,” and many 
of the other things which are being 
talked about, when they are living in 
near-depression days. 


I might say there are as many answers 
to farm problems as there are farmers. 
Each one has his own idea concerning 
the answer to this problem, but it is very 
difficult to get something worthwhile. 
We will have to work out many of our 
own problems, and bringing our costs 
down is one of the most important, but 
there is a limit as to how far this can go. 

During the past 4 years, in the pro- 
duction of poultry, we have been able 
to bring our costs down from 27 cents 
to 19 cents a pound, but we have just 
about reached our limit in that respect, 
and we will have to find some other 
means of lowering our costs. Strength- 
ening our marketing schemes will no 
doubt help, but that is not the final 
answer, 


I can suggest a number of cures, 
but I do not say any of them is the 
answer, by any means. Some are not 
our responsibility, but are a federal 
responsibility. I might mention just a 
few of them, and I do so with the best 
intention. I think I. have a few of the 
answers which might help to bring 
down some of our costs. 


The first one I would like to mention 
is in connection with assessment. This 
has been a rather delicate subject 
throughout the years, and the rural 
people have had some help during the 
past few years by way of some of 
these new assessments, and they have 
improved their situation to some ex- 
tent. But I would like to point out that 
it is in these areas which are building 
up, and due to the cost of education, 
particularly, that our taxes are being 
raised a great deal. I would like to 
point out the fact that the people living 
in a house receive the same advantages, 
as far as education and use of roads, 
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and all the other things a municipality 
supplies, as a farmer who lives on a 
100 or 200 acre farm. Hon. members 
will realize the farmer is assessed for 
every acre. In spite of the fact that 
he does receive rather definite reductions 
on his farm buildings he is assessed 
and he is taxed, in the over-all picture, 
about $3 to every $1 that the owner 
of a house and lot is. I do feel definitely, 
regarding farm land, that we need to 
take another look at the picture, and 
bring our assessment somewhere in line 
with income. 


Another point I would like to make 
is in connection with the federal tax 
on trucks. Here is a point which is not 
in our field, and I would suggest when 
our officials go to these joint confer- 
ences with the federal government, they 
might make a point of this. Most of 
the farmers have been forced into using 
trucks, and I do not think any of them 
are a paying proposition, but only a 
convenience, and they are being forced 
off the road with their other vehicles, 
their tractors and so on. It is a “must” 
that they get trucks, whether it is 
economically sound or not. 


I suggest that the federal tax on 
trucks should either be removed or re- 
duced to a great extent. When we buy 
tractors and equipment for them, we 
have to sign that it is for agricultural 
use, and in that way the tax is taken 
off, and I do feel it is a very important 
point, and having this removed on 
trucks would help bring down the farm- 
ers’ costs. 


Another thing which [ think should 
be looked into, as far as trucks are con- 
cerned is the licence feesiiany of the 
farmers would not drive over 2,000 
miles a year, and yet they are paying 
exactly the same tax as a person driving 
300 or 400 miles a day with his truck, 
and making a living out of it. I think 
our hon. Minister of Highways (Mr. 
Allan) would do well to give this a 
little consideration in the coming year. 


Another thing I would like to mention 
is in connection with our Junior Farm- 
ers’ loans. I feel the people who are 
studying this, and granting these loans, 
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could possibly be a little more lenient 
towards the young fellow who is coming 
in seeking a loan. Where a farm was 
worth $4,000 or $5,000 a year ago, it 
is now in the $20,000 or $25,000 cate- 
gory. I noticed a statement the other 
day by Mr. D. R. Campbell, head of 
the Department of Agricultural Econo- 
mics at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
in which he put the question, “Do we 
have too many farmers in Ontario?” 
The statement goes on to say: 


In view of the fact that 68 per 
cent. of Ontario farmers have annual 
gross sales of less than $3,750, Prof. 
Campbell came to the conclusion that 
“we need to encourage still more 
people to leave agriculture, especially 
those with low incomes.” 


There is a tendency these days to 
go in for larger farms, and some of the 
smaller farms are being squeezed out. 
I would suggest we should not en- 
courage this, but do everything we can 
to prevent it. I think this can be done 
by a little more lenient financing, under 
The Junior Farmer Loan Act. 


I mentioned subsidies a little earlier, 
and people being subsidized to drink 
milk, back in the war years. I feel there 
is a certain need for that so far as 
the rural people are concerned. I think 
that where surpluses are evident, our 
federal people should see that they are 
subsidized. I do not mean they should 
be subsidized directly, but if they have 
to sell to outside countries for a lower 
price than what the floor price would 
be here, I think we, as farmers, should 
30t be ashamed of that type of subsid- 
ization, and I think more study should 
be given to it. 

There has been some mention made 
by the Opposition hon. members about 
unconditional grants this year being 
increased. I am a little inclined to “go 
along’ with them on that. The people 
in the rural areas have difficulty under- 
standing why they should not receive 
as large a grant as the people in the 
city. True, they have more expenses to 
meet in the city than in the rural muni- 
cipalities, but we find they have a great 
deal of industrial assessment which most 


of the rural municipalities do not have 
upon which to call, and I suggest that 
be looked into, in the coming year, in an 
attempt to bring this grant up to an 
even amount. 


I do not know that I have anything 
else to say, Mr. Speaker. I have appre- 
ciated this opportunity of getting these 
things “off my chest.” I will be support- 
ing the government on the Budget it has 
presented, but I would say, as far as 
the rural people are concerned, that the 
farmers love their independence, and 
would rather have their pockets empty 
and be independent, than have a pocket- 
ful of money and be under too many 
controls. 


MR. P. MANLEY (Stormont) : Mr. 
Speaker, in rising to make a few re- 
marks this afternoon in the Budget 
debate, I would like, first of all, to con- 
gratulate you upon being selected as 
Speaker of this House. We all know 
that you will give every hon. member 
an opportunity to express himself in 
this chamber, and will also acknowledge, 
as you have, that the Opposition is a 
very important factor in this House, and 
you will afford them the opportunity of 
entering into the debates and discussions 
on the various issues which come before 
the House. 


I would not want this occasion to pass 
without referring to last night, and to 
say what a wonderful host you were, 
and I wish to extend my personal appre- 
ciation to you for the wonderful annual 
dinner you tendered the hon. members 
of this House. 


I would like also at this time to con- 
gratulate the hon. members who have 
spoken before me, both in this Budget 
debate, and on the motion in reply to 
the Speech from the Throne. I think 
they have all made wonderful contribu- 
tions, and have expressed various 
opinions as to how the various provin- 
cial departments should be operated, 
which I think is something very bene- 
ficial, and it is well that each hon. mem- 
ber of this House avail himself of the 
opportunity, which is his, to express in 
his own way the needs of his particular 
constituency and, in a more general 
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way, on topics relating to the Parlia- 
mentary procedure of this hon. House. 


Before I commence my main remarks 
this afternoon, there is one comment I 
would like to make if I may, regarding 
the address by the hon. member for 
Riverdale (Mr. Macaulay) when he 
spoke in this House a few moments ago. 
I congratulate the hon. member, because 
every time he rises in his place he always 
makes a good contribution to the debates 
in this House. 


But I would like to say to him that he 
should get together with the hon. Pro- 
vincial Treasurer, and decide whether 


there is a surplus, or whether there is a 
debt. 


The hon. Provincial Treasurer, the 
other afternoon, spoke at some length 
I believe his address lasted for about 
an hour and a half—and impressed the 
hon. members of this House with what 
a wonderful Budget he was bringing 
down, and how much surplus there was 
over and above the expenditures, and 
the needs of the province during the 
past year, and, of course, the headlines 
in all the papers across the province 
carried the news of the wonderful sur- 
pluses created during the past year. 


Today, the hon. member for River- 
dale, in a very eloquent manner, told 
the House there was no surplus. On 
the one hand, we have the hon. Provin- 
cial Treasurer telling us there is a 
surplus; on the other hand, we have 
the hon. member for Riverdale saying 
there is no surplus at all. If there is no 
surplus, and the headlines appear show- 
ing that today the net debt of the prov- 
ince is $732 million, it would make very 
interesting reading indeed for the citi- 
zens of this province. 


Mr. Speaker, I now want to deal for 
a few minutes with something which is 
of importance to myself, and I think 
to all the municipalities of this province 
of Ontario. I will follow my script 
fairly closely for a few moments, if I 
may, and from this script I will read 
some of the things to which I want to 
pay particular attention this afternoon. 


This House has heard, in two instal- 
ments—something like a daily radio 
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serial—a somewhat involved explana- 
tion of how the municipal advisory com- 
mittee works from the hon. member for 
York West (Mr. Brandon). I followed 
this dissertation with close attention be- 
cause, just on the eve of the opening of 
this Legislature, I suggested in a pro- 
vincial affairs broadcast that one of the 
many worthwhile things which this gov- 
ernment could do if its intentions were 
sincere would be to appoint a special 
committee of the members of this House 
to review The Municipal Act, and to 
make recommendations by which it 
would be revamped so that its unwieldy 
machinery and the dictatorial powers of 
eetumnaiics Board would be elimin- 
ated. 


I was delighted, therefore, to hear the 
hon. member from York West say in 
this House: 


It is a great many years since The 
Assessment Act or The Municipal 
Act were reviewed. One suggestion 
which I am going to make at this time 
is that The Municipal Act and The 
Assessment Act are two Statutes 
which of necessity are in need of 
revision and review in detail, from 
section 1 to the end of each of the 
Statutes, to see if it is not possible to 
streamline these Acts and bring them 
up to date in accordance with condi- 
tions in which we find ourselves in 
1956, rather than leave them in the 
state of antiquity where they have 
lain for many years. 


I agree wholeheartedly with this senti- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, and I would point 
out that what the hon. member for York 
West is now saying is what we in the 
Liberal Party have been saying for many 
years, that it is what we said during the 
election campaign of last June, and it is 
what I said just before this session of 
the Legislature opened. 


And I would call your attention parti- 
cularly, sir, to the last words of the hon. 
member for York West’s statement: 
“The state of antiquity where they have 
lain for many years.” 


Unhappily for the efficient administra- 
tion of this province’s affairs, there has 
only been one Party in power in Ontario 
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for these “many years,” and it is the 
Party to which the hon. member for 
York West belongs. Ii The Municipal 
Act needs—as he says it does—complete 
revision; if that revision has been de- 
layed for many years to the detriment of 
the efficient handling of municipal busi- 
ness, then there is only one Party which 
can be held responsible for this unhappy 
state of affairs, and that is the Con- 
servative Party which forms the govern- 
ment of this province. 


We in the Opposition, backed up by 
the testimony of municipal officials in 
every part of the province, have pleaded 
with the government to do the very 
thing which the hon. member for York 
West says needs to be done, and we have 
met with nothing but evasions and 
delays. And I would submit, sir, that 
the same tactics are once more being 
used, and that the municipal advisory 
committee is nothing more than a red 
herring drawn across our path to divert 
us from our objective which is, simply, 
a revision of The Municipal Act where- 
by many of the powers which properly 
belong to the municipalities will be re- 
stored to them and taken out of the 
hands of The Municipal Board. 


Under close questioning, and clearly 
against the will of the hon. Prime Min- 
ister who sought to dodge the issue, it 
finally became clear the other day that 
the municipal advisory committee had 
the power to review The Municipal Act. 
Yes, it has the power, but it has also 
become perfectly clear that it will never 
be given a chance to exercise that power. 


The hon. member for York West took 
considerable pains to indicate in some 
detail just what the advisory com- 
mittee does. According to his testimony 
it meets once a month for a period of 
3 days. The hon. member read an 
agenda for one of these sessions and no 
one could deny that the committee faced 
a gigantic task. Questions relating to 
every phase of municipal administration 
had been referred to it. No committee 
could deal adequately with the items of 
their December agenda and _ possibly 
find time for the job of reviewing The 
Municipal Act. 


It is quite obvious that, although the 
municipal advisory committee may have 
the power to review The Municipal Act, 
it will never in 100 years get around to 
doing it. It hasn’t got the time because 
it was set up and is being used for a 
quite different purpose. 


What the advisory committee is actu- 
ally being used for is to act as a buffer 
between the hon. Minister of Municipal 
Affairs (Mr. Goodfellow) and those 
who seek to bring problems to his atten- 
tion. Delegation after delegation of 
municipal officials who make special 
trips to Toronto to lay before the hon. 
Minister problems which he, and he 
alone, should consider are foisted off on 
to the advisory committee. 


I think this is wrong, sir. I believe 
that when the municipalities are in 
trouble they should not be brushed off 
and referred to a committee. 


HON. MR. GOODFELLOW : Mr. 
Speaker, may I say to the hon. member 
that it is only for consideration. The 
Minister will make the final decision. 


MR. MANLEY: Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to hear the hon. Minister say he 
will make the decision. They should 
meet the hon. Minister, the man who has 
the proper authority to give them a 
direct yes-or-no answer. The entire ad- 
ministration of this province is filled 
with tricky machinery just like this which 
is designed to give the runaround to the 
people of this province. The time is 
long since past when the hon. Ministers 
ought to meet the responsibilities of 
their office and not rely on _ super- 
numeraries and committees to shoulder 
their burdens. 


Not only this, but the time has also 
come when the government should set 
up machinery to revise The Municipal 
Act. li the hon, member tore, oe 
West’s statement that The Municipal 
Act has lain in a state of antiquity for 
years is true—and it most certainly is 
true—then action is long overdue. That 
action cannot come from the already 
overloaded municipal advisory commit- 
tee. Moreover, it is not desirable that a 
committee made up largely of members 
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who are not responsible to this House 
should have that duty. The proper way 
—if the government really is sincere in 
wanting to revise The Municipal Act— 
is to follow our suggestion and appoint 
a special committee made up of hon. 
members from all Parties represented 
in this House. 


It is hard to understand the govern- 
ment’s position. It has been admitted 
that our municipal legislation is out- 
moded and in need of revision. It has 
been shown that the only existing com- 
mittee which could make these necessary 
revisions is not only overloaded with 
other work but is not responsible to this 
House. Yet the government persists in 
its refusal to appoint a special committee 
of the Legislature which could do the 
job well and efficiently. 


The only conclusion it is possible to 
come to is that this government does not 
want to revise The Municipal Act, 
wants no public discussion of its dicta- 
torial powers over the municipalities, 
and plans to hang on to these powers as 
long as it can. 


I do not agree with this, sir, I think 
it is wrong and a deliberate flouting of 
the rights of municipal government. 


Again in this connection, may I make 
one further suggestion regarding the 
activities of the Municipal Board? As it 
functions now, there are endless delays 
in getting a decision from the board, 
often in regard to the smallest and 
simplest matters. My contention is that 
this board is greatly overloaded, that it 
is asked to deal with scores of small 
matters which the municipalities are 
quite capable of handling themselves. 


When The Municipal Act is under re- 
vision, it is of equal importance that the 
functions and powers of the Municipal 
Board be accurately defined. There is 
no point in setting up any administra- 
tive body in such a way that its operators 
get clogged by unnecessary detail. This 
matter can be attended to at once, with- 
out waiting for action on The Muni- 
cipal Act, and I can assure you that 
there is not a municipality in the prov- 
ince of Ontario which would not be 
delighted to see the powers of the Muni- 
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cipal Board defined and its operations 
streamlined to a point of efficient work- 
ing which would eliminate unnecessary 
delays in the administration of muni- 
cipal affairs. 


HON. G. H. DUNBAR (Provincial 
Secretary): Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the hon. member a question about the 
Municipal Board and its powers? There 
is no place in the province the hon. 
member can mention—no municipality 
in the province of Ontario—into which 
the Municipal Board has gone without 
being invited. They have been asked to 
go there, and to endeavour to settle 
things which the municipality could not 
settle itself. Of course, if a municipality 
wants to borrow money, it has to come 
to the Municipal Board. I wonder if the 
hon. member would want or expect a 
municipality to borrow all the money 
it wished without going to some board? 
For any other purpose, a municipality 
invites the Municipal Board to come in, 
or they do not go, in fact, they never 
have. 


MR. MANLEY: I am not objecting 
to the Municipal Board. It has a real 
purpose, I think, but I will say there 
are matters which go before the Muni- 
cipal Board which might well be taken 
care of by the elected representatives in 
the various municipalities. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: But they do 
not take care of them. 


MR. MANLEY: Why should one 
be elected, and then not be given the 
opportunity of handling some of these 
matters? 


HON, MRO DUNBAR. ney ‘can 
handle them, but they simply do not 
do it. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition) : May I ask the hon. Pro- 
vincial Secretary if he has read the 
speech by the hon. member for York 
West? That gives the answer. The 
hon. Provincial Secretary is arguing 
directly against what was said by the 
hon. member for York West. 
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HON. MR. DUNBAR: That is the 
song by the hon. leader of the Opposi- 
tion, but played on a Jew’s harp, instead 
of a mouth organ. 


MR. OLIVER: One is as good as 
the other. It is a difference without a 
distinction. 


MR eMANLICY a ii roe peakersaet 
always like to arouse the hon. Provin- 
cial Secretary, because we always get a 
certain amount of fun when he is 
aroused, and it always does me good, at 
least. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: I like you, 
and I wanted to put you straight, so 
you would not be ashamed of it after- 
wards. 


MR. MANLEY: In that connection, 
Mr. Speaker, may I say that I have 
nothing of which to be ashamed. 


Another subject upon which I want 
to make a few comments at this time 
is that of agriculture. 


Agriculture today is quite a changed 
industry. It is not so very many years 
ago since the majority of our popula- 
tion lived on farms, and were quite ex- 
tensively engaged in farm operations, 
but during the last several years, that 
has completely changed, and today the 
majority of our people are working in 
industry, and living in our cities. 


We find today that our boys are leav- 
ing the farms, and going into industry, 
where they can secure a larger hourly 
rate for their labours, and we find today 
that there are a great many of the 
“older men’? — shall I say — operating 
these farms. What the end result will 
be, we cannot say, but it does create in 
this province a very real and a very 
serious problem. 


It is something which this House 
should consider and should analyze for 
a moment, if it will. 


I agree with other hon. members who 
have spoken on certain points. The 
position of the farmers at present is not 
nearly as good as it was. We are going 
to see a sort of depression at the present 
time and will find ourselves in the near 


future in a position in which we will not 
have too many surpluses of food pro- 
ducts but will be faced with a shortage 
of the high class foods which we are 
accustomed to furnish to the people of 
this province. 


A contributing factor to the shortage 
is that the young men are leaving the 
farms and the older men taking over. 
In addition, today we are in a position 
where it is almost impossible to get 
farm help, and one has to go in a great 
deal for mechanized farming. The 
machines we have to buy are increasing 
in price continually. This is brought 
about by labour demanding more in 
wages and, therefore, the operation of 
these factories has come to the point 
where these additional labour costs, de- 
preciation costs, and so on have added 
to the price of the machines. 


The majority of the farms in the 
province are not of a size to warrant 
the operators going out and buying the 
machinery these factories are turning 
out at the present time. The trend has 
been for bigger and bigger machines 
for farming operations. A young man 
who intends to take up farming today, 
and who wants to equip himself for that 
work in an orderly fashion, would have 
to invest about $30,000 in equipment 
alone. 


That is a serious problem, and some- 
thing of which this House should take 
note. It has come to the point where 
there are not very many young men to- 
day who will take the responsibility of 
establishing themselves in the field of 
agriculture when they find that they 
have to put up an investment of that 
amount. They see that their cousins can 
go to the city, without very much educa- 
tion and go into industry and various 
other work and be paid an hourly rate 
far in excess of anything the farmer 
can make on the land at the present 
time. 


Therefore, it is very important that 
hon. members should assess the situa- 
tion. We know that our prices of pork, 
beef and dairy cattle have been dropping 
for several years. I was very happy the 
other day to hear so many speakers 
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take part in the debate on this particular 
subject. I agree with what the hon. 
member for York West (Mr. Brandon) 
said, that the financial position of the 
farmers has a direct effect on all the 
people of the province. The hon. mem- 
ber went on to say then: 


I say to you the farmer is an in- 
dividual who has of necessity to be 
looked after. 


He went on to comment on the ship- 
ment of several million pounds of butter 
to Europe at a reduced price and stated 
it should have been offered to our insti- 
tutions at a reduced price. 


That seemed to be the solution by 
the hon. member for York West for 
the position in which the farmers find 
themselves today. 


The fact of the matter is that the 
institutions are being offered butter at 
a reduced price now in this province 
and are availing themselves of the op- 
portunity; but it has not increased the 
consumption of butter. 


We know that we have a floor price 
of 58 cents for butter at the present 
time. I would like to remark to the hon. 
member for York West, who made the 
suggestion that by offering butter to 
institutions at the lower price, or by 
offering it to other people in Ontario 
at a low price, one would not get rid 
of the surplus of butter in this country. 


If you reduce the price to certain con- 
sumers, you are bound to break the floor 
price. That is something against which 
the farmers of the province and of the 
Dominion must guard. 


I was very interested in the speech 
of the hon. member for Wellington- 
Dufferin (Mr. Root). He went into 
the agricultural field in some detail. He 
gave us a very lengthy address on 
agriculture and its position at the present 
time. He ended his remarks, as appears 
in the last paragraph of his speech, in 
this fashion: 


The hon. member for Bruce (Mr. 
Whicher), speaking the other day, 
said he had no solution whatsoever 
on the problem of agriculture. Well, 
Mr. Speaker, I could offer him one 
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solution. I could offer him many 
more, but the hour is late. I would 
suggest that he forget that dream of 
his, that when an election comes again, 
he is going to beat this government. 
He cannot beat good government, a 
government which works for the 
people, which has done so much for 
agriculture, which has stimulated all 
parts of our economy, one which is 
good for all of Canada. 


After an hour’s speech on agriculture, 
that was the solution by the hon. mem- 
ber for Wellington-Dufferin. 


I admit the government has done 
certain things for agriculture in this 
province. They have made a good con- 
tribution in regard to research. They 
have developed better field crops. That 
has been a good contribution. They also 
are making a good contribution to the 
agricultural representatives branch in 
4-H club work. I could go on to enum- 
erate many benefits derived from The 
Department of Agriculture. There are 
some things which I would not criticize, 
but there are other things which I 
think they should do, which would be 
of benefit to the farmers. 


Mr. Speaker, to me quality is very 
important in the production of food 
products. We have built up a high 
quality food. I think the consumers 
will agree that we have a quality in 
Ontario unequalled in any province in 
the Dominion of Canada. 

Speaking about quality, I wish to 
pause for a moment to acquaint this 
House with the fact that a constituent 
in my riding, Mr. Harold Montgomery, 
of Buell Bros. plant, was declared the 
winner of a trophy from amongst 80 
entries in the cheddar cheese class at 
the United Kingdom Cheese Show. I 
think it is the first time, since the pres- 
entations began 5 years ago, that the 
trophy for cheddar cheese has been 
won outside of Scotland. I think Mr. 
Montgomery deserves congratulations 
on his success. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to impress upon 
the hon. members of the ‘House the 
importance of quality products, not only 
in cheese but in bacon and other food 
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products. This government should do 
something about that matter. We know 
that quality is a very important item. 
This government should try to keep the 
quality of our products at the standard 
it is at the present time, and if possible 
they should try to reach greater heights. 


This government would be rendering 
a great service to the farmers if it would 
pay premiums for top quality products, 
such as cheese and bacon. There is a 
tendency today among farmers to hurry 
the production of their hogs, to the ex- 
tent that they get them too fat, and 
do not go into the high bacon class. We 
must realize that we have gained a 
market in the United States for high- 
quality bacon, but if we do not con- 
tinue to produce in both quantity and 
high quality, we will lose the markets 
outside the province for these products. 


In the province we have a number of 
marketing schemes which have proven to 
be very beneficial to the different pro- 
ducers. 


They have difficulties from time to 
time. [ am not going into the details 
of those difficulties at the present time. 
However, we have a small surplus of 
these commodity groups, from time to 
time. 


I realize the different farm groups 
have fallen down very badly in their 
public relations. They got into the 
marketing of their products only during 
the last few years, and they have a 
long way to go before there is proper 
and orderly marketing of all produce. 
It is up to the province, and The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to assist them in 
this respect, when there are small sur- 
pluses from time to time. It would 
be money well spent if The Department 
of Agriculture would see to it that 
there was made available a very high- 
class type of salesman, who would be 
retained in this province to assist the 
different marketing boards to dispose 
of their surpluses. 


I would reiterate that the government 
should provide these marketing boards 
with the type of man who could assist 
them out of their difficulties, when they 
find they have some small surpluses. 


I would like to deal now with some 
of the problems in my constituency of 
Stormont. Before I go into that, I wish 
to say that just recently we had an 
annexation order which came from the 
Municipal Board, whereby the city of 
Cornwall annexed the township. Form- 
erly the city comprised of an area of 
one square mile. Now, by annexation, it 
will have an area of about 30 square 
miles. 


We know it has been delayed for 
some time and that there has been 
quite an amount of industrial develop- 
ment. The city was in a position where 
it could not expand as it was hemmed 
in all around by the township, and that 
position was of much concern to the 
people of the area. I hope these muni- 
cipalities will get together and iron 
out any grievances they may have and 
that the annexation order will prove 
beneficial to all people in the area. 


I wish now to turn to the question 
of highways, especially those in my part 
of the province. Every hon. member of 
the House is concerned about the high- 
ways in his own area. Eastern Ontario 
has been neglected in regard to high- 
way construction. With the develop- 
ments pending during the last few years, 
The Department of Highways had 
reason to hesitate in building new high- 
ways in that part of the province. Now 
that the development thas been settled, 
they know where the shoreline is going 
to be, and they know the needs of the 
communities, so it is up to the depart- 
ment to go ahead with all haste, and 
give that part of the province the high- 
way which has been so badly needed 
for the last few years. 


Highway No. 401 should be rushed 
to completion as quickly as possible, 
not only through the county of Stormont 
but from Toronto to the Quebec border. 


With the completion of the seaway 
development, in 1958, when the water 
starts to flow over the dam in that area, 
we expect with the power development 
there a certain amount of industry will 
locate in that district. Hon. members 
must realize that it is very essential 
and beneficial to any industry which is 
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about to establish itself in any com- 
munity, that it should have the facilities 
of ‘transportation to ship the materials 
which have been manufactured from jits 
plants. Therefore, the hon. ‘Minister of 
Highways (Mr. Allan) should rush the 
complete construction of highway No. 
401 at :the earliest possible moment. I 
realize that highway No. 2 is being re- 
located, owing to the fact that the old 
road is to be flooded. We -realize that 
is part of the project. I would reiterate, 
however, that highway No. 401 should 
be completed as.early as possible. 


Mr. Speaker, for several years I have 
mentioned that the people in ‘the area 
were entitled to a road connecting ‘the 
city of Cornwall with the city of Ottawa. 
Since we have had annexation, and now 
have a city of over 36,000, that is a 
necessity. I was -very ‘happy the other 
day to-hear the,hon..member for Russell 
(Mr. Lavergne) point out the needs of 
his county, and .wery forcibly bring to 
the attention of ‘the House the isolated 
villages in \that ,county. 


As I said a moment ago, on other 
occasions I ‘have ‘said we were entitled 
to a road connecting those two cities. 
It 1s very important to all the people in 
that area, not only to us in ‘the county 
of Stormont but also to those in the 
county of Russell. The only way we 
can develop that area is by securing the 
road facilities -we need. We are not 
asking for anything out of the way. If 
we look at the situation we will find 
there is a road running north in the 
county of Glengarry and, also one 
running morth in the county of Dundas. 
In the county of Stormont, where we 
have no road, we have far more vehicle 
registrations than the counties of 
Dundas and ‘Glengarry put together. 
Therefore, we are justified in saying we 
are entitled ‘to a road connecting those 
two cities in the eastern part of the 
province. 


Mr. ‘Speaker, ithe next point with 
which I wish to deal is power develop- 
ment in our part of the province. As 
you know, I have discussed this at some 
length on other occasions in ‘the House, 
and I do not intend to go into it very 


thoroughly this afternoon. I wish to 
say ‘that the .development is certainly 
taking shape in that part of the province. 
Up to ‘the present we have ‘been in 
the destructive period, but now we are 
beginning ‘to build, and we are seeing 
quite .a.change in the different localities, 
in the different .villages involved and 
in the townships. 


I wish to reiterate what I have said 
on previous occasions, that everything 
it not too well in “seaway valley’. I do 
not say that in any critical way, but 
I wish to bring to the attention of the 
House ‘that there are a great number of 
people in the “seaway valley” who are 
still fearful of the outcome, they do;not 
know what the compensation will be, 
they have not been approached in regard 
to .compensation or relocation. They 
realize that the time is wery short from 
now to .the time when they «will +have 
to vacate their present ‘holdings or their 
present -homes. 


HON. W. K. WARRENDER (Min- 
ister Without Portfolio, : Mr. Speaker, 
would the hon. member be kind enough 
to .tell me where these people are? I 
am not speaking sarcastically. I would 
be interested to know iif they are not 
treated properly or not receiving 
adequate compensation. We have been 
negotiating settlements with many 
people, all.on mutual basis and, appar- 
ently, they are satisfied with the amounts 
they -have been receiving. 


I do not say they are fully satisfied, 
but I feél we are doing our best, and 
the majority agree that we are giving 
them .a fair deal. If the hon. member 
says there are some who are not satis- 
fied, I would be glad ito have the names, 
and I will follow it up for him. 


MR. MANLEY: I think the ‘hon. 
Minister knows there are cases where 
the people have mot even ‘been 
approached .as yet. J did not say that 
those who have settled were completely 
satisfied. I said there was unrest ‘there, 
and :there are people who «will have to 
vacate within the next 1% .or 2 years, 
who ‘have not been approached as yet. 
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I am sure the hon. Minister knows 
that, and I think there are a number 
of cases where no approach has been 
made, and it was in that connection I 
stated that there was fear in the minds 
of those people, because they did not 
know where they are going or what they 
are going to receive and it is difficult 
for a man to establish himself, if he does 
not know what he is going to receive in 
the form of compensation so that he can 
establish himself in another district. I 
think the hon. Minister will agree with 
that. 


FON? MRO WARREN SE Ri peal 
agree with that, but I must point out 
that we started at one end where there 
appeared to be some urgency, that was 
around Iroquois. I understand the vast 
majority of those people have been 
moved, and relocated in New Iroquois, 
and we are now working our way down 
river through the new town sites 1 and 
2, and I gathered the hon. member for 
Stormont was referring to people located 
down towards Cornwall. 


I must admit that many of those 
people have not yet been approached, 
but I got the impression from what the 
hon. member said that certain people 
who had been dealt with were not en- 
tirely satisfied with the compensation 
they had received. Those are the ones 
in which I would be interested, because 
the others to whom he refers will be 
approached in the near future. This 
must all be completed before the area is 
flooded, and I trust they will be satisfied 
with the treatment they receive. 


MR. MANLEY: Would the hon. 
Minister go so far as to say that all the 
people with whom Hydro has negotiated 
are entirely pleased with the settlements 
they have received? 


HON. MR. WARRENDER: No, I 
would not say that at all. 


MR. MANLEY : Well, the hon. Min- 
ister said just about that a moment ago. 


HON. MR. WARRENDER: Oh, 
no, Mr. Speaker. I want to make it 
clear there are several people who have 
not been satisfied. We are having some 
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appeals to the board of review in that 
area, and as a result of those appeals to 
the board of review I think the vast 
majority of those people are satisfied. 
However, there are some people whose 
demands we consider a little unreason- 
able, and it may well be that if, on 
appeal to the board of review, they can- 
not be satisfied, a further appeal may 
have to be made to the Municipal Board 
and have the compensation fixed in that 
way. 

I did not intend to give the hon. mem- 
ber for Stormont and other hon. mem- 
bers of the House the impression that 
everything is completely under control, 
and everyone is completely happy. That 
is not the case, but we are doing our 
best to treat those people fairly and 
equitably so that every one will be as 
happy as can be under the circumstances. 


It is true that every home in that area 
must be moved because of the great de- 
velopment going on there for the good of 
the province and of the country as a 
whole. We are doing our best, by giving 
them 15 per cent. extra for forcible 
taking, to see that not only the best 
price offer for their houses and lands 
are made but, in addition, that they have 
this extra amount because of the forcible 
taking. 


MR. MANLEY: In answer to the 
hon. Minister, Mr. Speaker, may I 
point out that there have been many 
settlements in the area, and after those 
settlements have been finalized, many of 
the people involved still say they are 
not satisfied, but they felt it would be 
of no use for them to appeal to the 
board of review, because they did not 
have sufficient confidence in the board. 


Similarly they did not feel they should 
go to the Municipal Board for another 
decision, because the Municipal Board, 
after all, is another agent of the govern- 
ment. Therefore, without going to all 
the extra expense and trouble involved, 
they took what Hydro offered them. 
Nevertheless, I want to assure the hon. 
Minister that there are plenty who are 
not satisfied, but under the conditions 
simply accepted the offer made by 
Hydro. 
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I may have something more to say on 
that subject a little later on but, in the 
meantime, I want to mention another 
subject which is very important to our 
area, and that is the St. Lawrence Parks 
Commission. Hon. members know that 
at this session there is a sum of money 
being voted to that commission to get 
work started, together with the develop- 
ment done in that part of the area, and 
I think it is time that the hon. Prime 
Minister should name a member on the 
St. Lawrence Parks Commission from 
the city of Cornwall or the county of 
Stormont. Naturally, a park is very 
€ssential and «vital for a city, of that 
size, and I think an area where the 
development itself is taking place is 
entitled to have a member on the com- 
mission. 


I think the government should not 
hesitate any longer in that regard, 
because there is going to be extensive 
planning take place, and I am certain 
that the area deserves a member on the 
parks commission, and I would ask 
the hon. Prime Minister to take this 
seriously into consideration, and make 
such an appointment as speedily as pos- 
sible, because people in the area, and in 
the city of Cornwall, feel that they 
should have a representative to assist in 
planning the parks system in that part 
of the province. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been a very great 
pleasure for me to take part in this 
debate this afternoon and I want for a 
moment to refer to some of the speeches 
previous to mine. From all the speakers, 
with no exception, we have heard great 
praise of what this government has done 
for the people of the province. Mr. 
Speaker, I say to this House that this 
so-called “good government” has just 
been floating along on the ship of pro- 
gress, on the prosperity made possible 
by the great expansion of industry, by 
the belief of our people that there is a 
great future in the development of this 
great province, and by the policies of the 
federal government during the war 
years, and the transition period. 


Hon. members opposite boast about 
the surplus Budget and no new taxes. 
They forget that just recently this gov- 
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ernment boosted the motor vehicle 
licence fee in this province to the amount 
of $11% million. They put this money 
into the highway reserve fund to gather 
dust. That is why our highway pro- 
gramme has lagged so far behind in this 
province. 


With the expansion of industry, we 
must have transportation facilities. It is 
time, Mr. Speaker, we removed the bar- 
nacles from the ship of this province, so 
that it might sail smoothly on for the 
betterment of the people of this province. 


MR. W. G. NODEN (Rainy River) : 
Mr. Speaker, let me take this oppor- 
tunity, like other hon. members in this 
chamber, to extend to you my sincerest 
wish that the position of Speaker will 
be an honour you will always cherish. 
I know you will always be fair in your 
deliberations to all hon. members of this 
House. 


In entering the Budget debate I will 
try to explain some of the possible 
mining tax returns to the treasury. 


Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege, with 
other hon. members, to view the first 
showing of a film by Canadian General 
Electric Co., the subject being The De- 
velopment and Progress of the Building 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Development Now Under Construction. 
This film was of a historical nature as 
well as a work programme. You have 
to view this work programme on the 
screen to realize the immensity of the 
engineering and planning which is neces- 
sary before operations begin. 

I was most interested in the early 
development of the St. Lawrence, where 
the scene depicted the river in its natural 
state, the headwaters beyond the Great 
Lakes flowing to the St. Lawrence, its 
erratic course over falls and_ rapids, 
then gently easing into the Gulf of the 
St. Lawrence. Travel at that time was 
done with great hardships, as every 
rapid had to be portaged. 


The next step in the development of 
this great waterway, in order to facilitate 
the movement of commerce to the 
interior, showed the construction of 
the first lock, so that larger boats could 
travel to the Great Lakes. At this time 
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it was proposed ‘to build an all-water 
route 'to western Canada. That was by 
way of the Great Lakes, starting at 
Grand Portage south of the Lakehead 
cities. The water route was ‘to follow 
the Pigeon River, Rainy Lake, Lake of 
the Woods and Lake. Winnipeg. 


This programme ‘was actually begun 
about ‘the year 1873, when a canal and 
a lock were built at Fort Frances, then 
called Fort Lac La Pluie. This was tied 
in-with the St. Lawrence in an all-water 
route to western Canada to carry the 
trade. The North West Fur Trade Co., 
as it was at that time, transported its 
goods. by way of the Ottawa River, and 
Georgian Bay to Prince Arthur Landing 
—now the .Lakehead cities—bound for 
western Canada. This was the only 
means of travel at that time and for 
the movement of merchandise across 
Canada. 


Then, under the Conservative govern- 
ment of Sir John A. Macdonald, it was 
made possible to build the first trans- 
continental railway. When the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was connected with the 
west through northern Ontario, the pro- 
gramme of building locks was dis- 
continued. Possibly if the connecting 
waterways between Lake Superior and 
the west had been of ‘a size comparable 
to the St. Lawrence River, ‘that pro- 
gramme would have been continued ‘to 
completion. Today, we have 3 railway 
lines running ‘west from the Lakehead 
cities, which will be the terminus of ‘the 
water shipping which will come from 
all parts of the world. 


It is significant there is only one 
highway connecting the east with the 
west. To ‘the ‘south, our sister nation 
has at least 8 ‘transcontinental high- 
ways to take care of the motor traffic 
of today ;in Canada, while we:are today 
planning an enlarged water route to take 
care of our ever-increasing trade with 
the rest of the world, we have only one 
highway from the ‘Lakehead cities to the 
west. 


In the Budget which was brought 
down last week, ‘there is provision for 
beginning construction of a causeway 
across Rainy Lake «which, when com- 
pleted, will provide another highway. 


We are fortunate in having railway 
lines, which we ‘hope will be able to 
take care of :the increased traffic. We 


- are lacking in ‘highways to tie in with 


this great St. Lawrence Seaway pro- 
gramme. 


Our hon. Prime Minister (Mr. Frost), 
leader of the Ontario Progressive Con- 
servative government, has given definite 
assurance that ‘the building of the con- 
necting link between Atikokan and Fort 
Frances will be proceeded with, and he 
said: ““This is ‘a good, sound, business 
proposition.” 

Let me assure hon. members of this 
House, this highway, when completed, 
will provide another transcontinental 
highway across northwestern Ontario, 
providing the shortest route to the 
Pacific by way of the Crows ‘Nest 
Pass, through the Rocky Mountains. In 
addition it will relieve the motor traffic 
which will be developed when the pres- 
ent St. Lawrence Seaway programme is 


completed, allowing ‘the ocean-going 


ships to unload at'the Great Lakes ports. 


I would like to point out other reasons 
for the completion of this link. 


Today the second largest provincial 
park is Quetico. It 1s next in size to 
Algonquin, and consists of 1,800 square 
miles, a park boundary of 225 miles, 
with a water area of 395 square miles. 
Quetico Park is a wilderness area, with- 
out buildings or roads, but is in its 
natural state, the forests and streams 
untouched. This park is being retained 
in this manner for the use of the people 
of Ontario-and our friends to the south, 
but only by building access roads .can 
it be used. There is the further develop- 
ment of mining, forests and the tourist 
industry. 


We have at ‘the very ‘western border 
of Ontario, one of the better farming 
areas in ‘the iprovince. With the com- 
pletion of this highway, will also be 
provided means for ‘the farmers to 
transport their produce to their closest 
markets, Atikokan and the Lakehead 
cities. 

Hon. members can understand the 
necessity of building this connecting 
link, because it -will ibe a part of the 
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overall picture: of the highway system 
of Ontario, not simply of a:local nature. 
There. are great problems, engineering 
as well. as financial} but im a. fast- 
expanding industrial province, we have 
the. wealth of natural resources beyond 
the imagination of any hon. members 
here today. 


I listened with great interest to a 
statement by the hon. Minister of Mines 
(Mr. Kelly), when he said the north- 
ern part’ of this: province paid into the 
treasury some $8 billion. I would say 
that is only a beginning. Ontario today 
is in its greatest period of expansion. 
We: do not: need to be afraid of in- 
vesting in our resources; so long as: the 
people of this: province’ will benefit— 
and that they are doing. Consider the 
immense’ Hydro development, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, and now the: water 
resources, scheme, about to’ come: into 
being;. and. consider private industry, 
clamouring. to: extend. therr plants: all 
over: this; province. 


We: are’ looking to an increase’ in 
immigration to help us keep up with 
the good days which lie ahead. Let me 
point out the fact. that government and 
private industry, working together, have 
made Ontario what it is today. In north- 
western Ontario, where the well-known 
Steep Rock iron mines is now: one of 
the largest producers of iron ore. in 
Canada, 13 years ago was a lake in the 
bush country. It’ took individuals with 
foresight and fortitude to bring’ this 
great mine into production. This govern- 
ment brought in Hydro, the building of 
the Atikokan highway, assistance. in the 
building. of homes.on a partnership plan, 
setting up,.of well-planned. subdivisions, 
assistance in the building of schools and 
hospitals, all in a.short period of time. 


Some will say “Why does the province 
invest all this money:in the bush?” One 
hon. member referred ‘to building’a' road 
through the muskeg as: “running. to 
nowhere”. This is-the answer: It will 
provide’ access to” an” area’ where the 
citizens: of: this: province® can: establish 
homes; the: natural: resources * will. pro- 
vidéwa: means‘of a: livelihood. 
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This: investment—one of many in 
northern Ontario—is: now: paying. off. 
Steep’ Rock mine paid,.in mining taxes, 
into the treasury: of: this province for 
1954. approximately. $375,000 and for 
1955, approximately $1 million. The 
latter figure is: based on: production of 
2% million tons forthe year 1955. With 
ai. increasing tonnage’ each year from 
now on; I will venture to'say any money 
invested by the province: in this area 
will be paid back: within a: period: of 
10. years: 


Is that pouring the taxpayers’ money 
“down the. drain”? I do not’ think’ so. 
The treasury of this: province will re- 
ceive. back untold wealth, which, in turn, 
will help some other part of Ontario 
to become established. 


I would like to give you some further 
facts regarding this. great iron ore 
development. When the total capacity 
from both the mining’ companies comes 
into. production, it. will mean a. $100 
million industry. It will mean also about 
$8234 million as: mining, tax going into 
the treasury of. Ontario. each year. 


I would like to quote*from an address 
given by: the vice-president’ of: Steep 
Rock: Mines. about’ a week ago, in the 
city of Toronto: 


As mentioned previously, our 1956 
programme contemplates the sale of 
3.25 million tons. We expect to build 
that up to 3.75 million tons in 1958, 
and to reach our objective of 5.5 mil- 
lion in 1959. 


At: this latter rate, the property 
would be able, on the: basis of pres- 
ently known ore: potential, to sustain 
production for about 30 years for 
each 1,000 feet of depth. This means 
there is $300 million worth of ore 
per 1,000 feet of depth, and presently 
at 2,100 feet’ there ‘is’ still ore, and 
reason to know it goes to a greater 
depth: 

Because. the importance of such 
things are sometimes lost in. the 
shuffle, I would like to say something 
about the: impact‘on industry such as 
ours has on’ the: community and‘area 
in’ which’ it operates: 
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By the time Steep Rock and Caland 
reach their objective of 8.5 million 
tons, the community of Atikokan will 
have grown from 300 in 1943 to over 
15,000 people. Steep Rock and Caland 
will have a gross sales volume of 
$90 million to $100 million, with an 
annual payroll of $12.5 million to $15 
million. It will be paying the rail- 
ways and lake freight on outgoing 
shipments alone; and last but not 
least, it is pertinent to note that the 
investment, which Steep Rock and 
Caland will have made, will have 
attracted an investment by other 
parties for railway facilities, ore 
boats, townsite facilities, etc. of sums 
totalling $75 million to $100 million, 
all of it revenue producing. 


So you see, when you throw a 
pebble into the investment pool, it 
creates rings of ever-widening bene- 
fit to scores of people. 


I would like at this point to put on 
the record a statement in reply to one 
made by the hon. member for Waterloo 
North (Mr. Wintermeyer), in connec- 
tion with the export of iron ore from 
Canada today. The hon. member said 
it should not be exported, but should 
be processed here. 


May I assure him that for 50 or 60 
years, preceding 1953, we imported more 
iron ore than we exported, and if it 
had not been for such imports, our steel 
industry today simply would not exist, 
because we were dependent upon other 
nations for different grades of ore to 
mix with our own. It takes as many as 
5 different grades of ore to produce 
certain types of steel. 


I think, therefore, that when other 
countries, and especially the country to 
the south of us, are giving us of their 
natural resources, it is only appropriate 
that we should reciprocate, to help them, 
because had it not been for the assistance 
we received from them in the past in 
this respect, our labour market today 
would not be what it is. 


May I place some figures on the 
record, showing the possible amount of 
mining tax which will be paid into the 


treasury of this province, beginning 
with the year 


1954 approximately $ 375,000 
1955 approximately 1,000,000 
next 3 years 

approximately 4,625,000 


This shows an estimated — 
mining tax for 5 years $6,000,000 


When I made the statement that all 
moneys invested in this area would be 
returned within a period of 10 years, I 
based it on the total capacity of produc- 
tion from both mining companies when 
in full production. This would amount 
to $18.5 million, and in 15,\years; 
approximately $31 million. What better 
investment would this government make, 
and have it paid back in such a short 
period? 

Mr. Speaker, it might be asked: 
“How do we know that production can 
carry on?” We know that today, to the 
south of us, the consuming United States 
mills take practically 90 million tons per 
year, and 80 million tons of this comes 
from the Mesabi Range, but that area 
has now started to “peter out,’ and 
will be able to produce, in the near 
future, only about 45 million tons. So 
their ore must come from some place 
else, and that place from which it can 
come will be Canada. That will be the 
picture for the future. 


It was the individual citizen of this 
province who had faith in his own 
ability to progress, and not any of the 
ideas .ot the hon. member for York 
South (Mr. MacDonald). Ontario has 
progressed to where it is today by in- 
dustry—this government and the people, 
all working together in harmony. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like now to 
refer, for a few minutes, to the accom- 
plishments of this government with re- 
spect to our Indian population. I feel 
I can speak with some authority on this 
subject because I have lived most of my 
life in an area which has a relatively 
high percentage of Indian population. 


Last June 9 marked the first time the 
Indians of this province were entitled 
to vote. The franchise was extended to 
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them under legislation introduced by the 
government, and approved unanimously 
by this House last year. It is to the 
credit of our Indians that in their first 
election a similar proportion of their 
population went to the polls and voted 
as of the general population. 


Indian families without a breadwinner 
now receive provincial mothers’ allow- 
ances, subject to the same qualifications 
as their white neighbours. Formerly, 
Indian families in these circumstances 
had to depend upon the very meagre 
assistance granted by the band to which 
they belonged, or from federal funds. 


Child welfare, a second serious prob- 
lem of Indian family life, has also re- 
ceived the attention of this government. 
Last year, talks were initiated with re- 
presentatives of the Indian Affairs 
branch of The Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration of the Govern- 
ment of Canada on this matter. I under- 
stand that an agreement is being reached 
which will enable children’s aid societies 
throughout the province to provide com- 
plete child welfare services on Indian 
reserves. This is a good example of 
what can be accomplished through the 
co-operative efforts of the federal and 
provincial governments, for the better- 
ment of our Indian people. 


Recently, Mr. Speaker, I had occa- 
sion to co-operate with officials of the 
Indian Affairs branch to send emer- 
gency supplies to 3 Indians stranded in 
Quetico Park. They had gone into the 
park without snowshoes, and were 
stranded by an unexpected fall of snow. 
I arranged for a plane to fly in supplies 
and snowshoes which were provided by 
the Indian Superintendent. With food 
and equipment dropped from the air, 
the 3 men were able to make their way 
safely back to their homes, and a pos- 
sible tragedy was averted. 


So far, Mr. Speaker, I have referred 
to the extension of benefits to the Indian 
which places him on a par with the rest 
of the population. Even more impor- 
tant, perhaps, is the contribution which 
the Indian himself is making to improv- 
ing his lot. This government, by its 
policy of non-discrimination, is making 


it possible for more and more Indians, 
through their own efforts, to attain a 
higher standard of living. 


For example, Indian children are 
taking advantage of greater educational 
opportunities which are being made 
available to them. Increasing numbers 
of Indian children are attending our 
elementary and secondary schools, and 
going on to secure higher education. It 
is encouraging indeed to see the first 
citizens of Canada coming into their 
own, and taking their rightful place in 
the professions, industry, business, and 
in all walks of life. 


I do not believe it is generally recog- 
nized that about one-half of the Indian 
population of Canada has entered the 
industrial world in one way or another. 
The Indian is anxious to learn. This is 
true not only in relation to technical and 
professional education, but also in rela- 
tion to their long-established means of 
livelihood. 


Agricultural and other courses, such 
as crafts, offered on Indian reserves by 
The Department of Agriculture, and 
the community programmes branch of 
The Department of Education, are 
always well attended. In the north 
where trapping is still a major industry 
among Indians, they have co-operated 
to the full in the government’s pro- 
gramme of conservation. They are 
anxious to maintain the regular supply 
of furs made possible by the trapping 
limits established by provincial legisla- 
tion. It has often been said that the 
Indian lives only for today, but I am 
convinced that this attitude is gradually 
becoming a thing of the past. 


As a representative from that great 
part of Ontario—the northwest—I want 
to emphasize that the problems of the 
Indians in all parts of the north are 
different than those in the south. Isola- 
tion accounts for much of the difference. 
In the very remote areas of the north 
the Indian still lives much the same as 
his forefathers, and speaks only in his 
native tongue. Obviously, the approach 
to the possible assimilation of this group 
into the rest of the population must take 
these circumstances into account. 
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L-think-this is important, Mr. Speaker, 
because the next 50 years: will see: tre- 
mendous industrial! expansion‘ in north- 
ern Ontario. The new sources of power 
being developed will bring. new indus- 
tries to that part of the province. This 
will. mean ever-increasing, opportunities 
for the entire population of the north. 
The northern Indian will expect to 
share in these greater opportunities, just 
as his brothers in the south ‘have shared 
in its industrial development. for two 
generations. 


Like. all. human beings, the Indian 
thrives best upon freedom. He has too 
long been regarded as a “second-rate 
citizen.” Indiaw leaders themselves have 
come to recognize that federal. legisla- 
tion governing Indians is far from 
satisfactory. One prominent Indian 
chief recently referred to. these laws as 
“the smothering’ protective laws that 
keep us down.’ Perhaps more than 
anything else, we need to find more 
ways and means of restdoting” the 
Indian’s* confidence in himself; and. in 
the: white: men. 


The steps taken by this government 
toward that end are already having a 
favourable effect among all our’ people, 
both Indian and non-Indiarr. New at- 
titudes are emerging, based upon mutual 
trust’ and respect. The paternalistic 
attitude of the white man. toward the 
Indian is slowly changing’ to one of 
regarding him as atr equal. More: im- 
‘portant; however; is the desire and 
willineness. of the Indian to* prove he 
is worthy of equality whenever he. has 
the opportunity. It has taken more than 
two centuries to convince the white men 
that the Indian wants ‘more out of life 
than to be born, to°live; and to: die: in 
the:shadow of the Great White Father. 


This government, both’ in practice 
and spirit, is taking’ the lead in the® full 
recognition of Indians-as equals: I have 
no doubt that the recent progress made 
in’ the treatment! of’ Indian’ citizens in 
this’ province ranks’ among the’ finest 
achievements ever'made by any’ jurisdic- 
tion’ in this’ field... Inc English) on® their 
behalf; I want to sayy “thank: you.”’ In 
thes Ojibway’ dialect: they would say 
Ma Guetchy 
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MR..NIXON: Mri Speaker;. may I 
ask the hon) member a question? 


MR: NOQDEN:: Yes, certainly. 


MR. NIXON: How has the beverage 
room privilege worked out with the 
northern Indians? 


MR. NODEN:: Mr: Speaker, may I 
answer! that'in'this way; it all depends 
on the atea to’ which: it would: apply. 
For’ instance, in the southern part; I 
have noticed no change; it: made no 
difference to them. But in the far north, 
I would say there has been some notice- 
able. change. When they come into 
organized. communities, they enjoyed 
more freedom than they had before. 
whereas, in the southern part, the com- 
munities were. more: easily accessible. to 
them, and. that. did. make. somewhat. of 
a difference. 


MR. W. E. BRANDON (York 
West): Mr. Speaker, it is’ a-- pleastire 
for me to participate in the Budget 
debate this afternoon, and- to make 
reference to many of the matters on 
which the hon. Provincial Treasurer 
(Mr. Porter) spoke in his Budget pres- 
entation. There are two or three things 
which are predominant, I believe ;. the 
first is that this is the 13th consecutive 
surplus; which; to’ me, indicates* one 
thing, namely; excellent administration. 

Today, as we all know, we have busi- 
nesses which are proving financially stie- 
cessful, but’ we also have businesses 
which are: going under, becoming .bank- 
rupt and experiencing business failures. 
But, as I say, as far as the finances of 
the province ate concerned, it’ is® of 
ereat importance to note that: we have 
had a surplus during the past fiscal 
year. 

One other observation, to which the 
hon. Provincial Treasurer made refer- 
ence, was the fact’ that in the proposed 
Budget there’ were’ no’ new' taxes; and 
no increased taxes! The hon.’ member 
for Stormont’ (Mr. Manley), a®° few 
moments” ago, referred to the® recent 
increase in” automobile® licence” fees. If 
one terms*that‘as’an “increase:in taxes” 
—or however one'may wish to term it— 
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the fact remains, nevertheless, that, as 
the hon. member also mentioned, those 
fees were put into the highway reserve 
fund. We have had a great deal of 
discussion concerning the highway re- 
serve fund, what its purpose has been 
over the years, and what its anticipated 
purpose will be in the future. To me, 
Mr. Speaker, there seems no doubt that, 
in the main, it pays to have reserve 
funds once in a while, especially when 
they are needed. 


Dealing now with The Department 
of Highways, may I say that, in my 
thinking, that is one department which 
has contributed a great deal to the life 
and welfare of the people of the prov- 
ince of Ontario. Where would we be 
economically, socially or in any other 
aspect of our relationships in normal 
living, if we did not have development 
of highways? Our trucks transport food 
from the processing plants around the 
country to the large urban centres. The 
highways make it possible for those 
trucks to transport the merchandise to 
the various towns and hamlets through- 
out the country, and in order to provide 
the wherewithal so that the goods may 
be transported for the benefit of all, we 
needs must have good highways. 


In the current Budget we find there 
has been an increase in the amount set 
aside for the construction of highways. 
May I make this one point, that the 
development of highways, basically, is 
an increase in the capital investment of 
the people of Ontario. Some people may 
argue the fact that highway costs are, 
in many respects, maintenance costs, and 
are, so to speak, wasted or gone into 
thin air from year to year. I suggest, 
Mr. Speaker, that highways constitute 
a very, very important and practical 
capital investment, and consequently 
the government is to be congratulated 
for developing a greater highways sys- 
tem throughout the province of Ontario. 


While speaking on the subject of 
“highways,” I would like also to make 
reference to the mining access roads. 
These are roads developed, generally in 
the northern part of the province, bas- 
ically for the development of natural 
resources. Two or three years ago there 
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was a mine-access road built in northern 
Ontario, out of Timmins to a little lake 
called Warren Lake, a distance of about 
25 or 30 miles, and there the road came 
tow ane abrupt “ends | Last \weekend) 
accompanied by several hon. members 
of the Legislature, I had the privilege 
of travelling over that road again, pro- 
ceeding beyond the former abrupt end- 
ing at Warren Lake. Today, that high- 
way 1s opened and passable as far as 
Folyet. I will admit the last 10 miles 
or so are rather rough, because, at the 
present time, it is nothing but a bush 
road, but it provides a means whereby 
the people of Folyet are enabled to make 
contact with Timmins and other places 
in northern Ontario. 


One aspect which was brought to our 
attention last weekend was that, if a 
person in Timmins desired to go to 
Folyet by rail, it would take something 
in the neighbourhood of 27 hours, 
whereas, by driving over the new 
development road, the trip can be accom- 
plished in something less than 3 hours. 
That is the type of development which 
is being undertaken at this time by 
The Department of Highways, and that 
is an example of expanding what was 
originally simply a mine-access road. 


And while I am speaking about this 
road, may I say it was also noted last 
weekend that the Johns-Manville Com- 
pany is undertaking a development, in 
connection with which the access pro- 
vided by this Warren Lake road is of 
great importance; in fact, it is the only 
means of ingress and egress which they 
have for this proposed development. 


The development of highways is very 
important. Last year, a discussion de- 
veloped concerning toll roads, with the 
result that a select committee of the 
House was set up to deal with the 
matter of toll roads in the province of 
Ontario. That committee has not as yet 
brought in its report, but I expect it 
will be brought in within the next week 
or so, and what I have to say in regard 
to toll roads, I will say at that time. 


Getting back to the matter of mines 
and mine-access roads, the gross output 
of natural resources in our mines last 
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year aggregated some $578 million. The 
development of mines, and of our forest 
products industry, are two of the im- 
portant developments of natural re- 
sources which we have in the province 
of Ontario. We needs must do every- 
thing in our power, as a government 
and as hon. members of this Legislature, 
to develop these natural resources, not 
only to derive revenue—that is inci- 
dental and important, of course—but 
basically for the purpose of developing 
our natural resources and at the same 
time providing employment for the 
people of this province and for the 
people who ultimately may become 
citizens of this province. 


Therefore, The Department of Mines, 
The Department of Lands and Forests 
and The Department of Highways 
anticipate ~oteat “expenditures, inpethe 
year that lies ahead in order that those 
accomplishments may be brought about. 


Mri Speaker, ‘there: is, one other 
capital asset which this province has, 
but about which we do not hear very 
much in this House. It is the Ontario 
Northland Railway. Have hon. mem- 
bers ever stopped to think how much of 
the country north of North Bay would 
be settled as much as it has been, or 
would be industrially developed as much 
as it is, if it were not for the Ontario 
Northland Railway? 


That railway has a great history and 
has made a great contribution to the 
development of this province. Un- 
doubtedly, it will play a major role 
in the development of the greater areas 
which still lie undeveloped in the north- 
ern portion of this great province of 
ours. 


I would like to speak for a moment in 
regard to the matter of welfare and 
health. While we have two departments 
dealing with these two aspects of ad- 
ministration, the two are joined together 
on a practical basis. The welfare of the 
people of the province of Ontario and 
their health, and the means whereby 
their good health may be assured, are 
of great importance. 


In regard to welfare: the present ad- 
ministration brought in, a few years 
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ago, pensions for totally disabled per- 
sons. Ours was the first province in 
Canada to do so. It took a little while 
for the idea to catch on, but finally it 
was acknowledged by the government 
at Ottawa that this was a worth-while 
project. There has also been brought in 
a scheme of pensions for blind persons. 


As you know, the province also as- 
sists in connection with old-age pensions. 
In the last few days, we have heard 
much concerning old-age pensions from 
various hon. members of this House. 
They have indicated, from a practical 
standpoint, that it might be desirable 
that old-age pensions should be in- 
creased. As we know, at the present 
time the pension amounts to $40 a 
month per person. To say the least, it 
is very difficult for a person, especially 
in an urban centre, to live on $40 a 
month. Have hon. members ever stopped 
to think how our older citizens got 
along before we had old-age pensions 
at all, when there was no $40 a month? 


All hon. members know how they got 
along. Their families helped them, the 
sons and daughters assumed the respon- 
sibility, and were prepared to return the 
practical aid and assistance which their 
parents had given them in years gone by. 


Today, unfortunately, we find that 
quite a number of sons and daughters 
are not prepared, or do not want to, 
acknowledge the obligation to mother 
and “Dad”, simply saying in effect, when 
mother and “Dad” attain /O@yearsunn 
age, they are entitled to the old-age 
pension and should be able to get along 
on that. 


Mr. Speaker, that attitude is not 
limited to old-age pensioners. The hon. 
members of this House could discuss 
many avenues of public service which 
were taken care of at the home level in 
years gone by. 


I am not saying that the old-age 
pension is not a good thing. It is. It is 
an excellent thing, and undoubtedly have 
helped a great many people, and will 
help a great many more in the future. 
However, one thing I cannot understand, 
is why, in this modern age and genera- 
tion, in 1956, sons and daughters neglect 
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some of our older citizenry in this prov- 
ince, and in this country. It is high time 
that responsibility be brought back and 
placed on the doorstep of the younger 
generation, so it will know it owes a debt 
—even though only a moral debt—to 
their parents for what they have re- 
ceived at the hands of their parents in 
years gone by. 


If, as, and when it becomes financially 
possible to make an adjustment in old- 
age pensions across the country—not 
only in the province of Ontario, but in 
the whole of the Dominion of Canada— 
I think it should be done. However, I 
do not subscribe to the increasing of 
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old-age pensions in one province, and 
not in another. A citizen, wherever he 
lives, whether in Ontario or British 
Columbia, in Prince Edward Island or 
Newfoundland, is entitled to the same 
consideration in one place as in another. 


Mr. Brandon moves the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Motion agreed to. 

Hon. Mr. Dunbar moves the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

Motion agreed to. 


The House adjourned at 5.30 of the 
clock, p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


1 O'CLOCK P.M. 
And the House having met. 
Prayers. 


MR. SPEAKER: Presenting peti- 
tions. 


Reading and receiving petitions. 
Presenting reports by committees. 


GEER Ke One HE OU Mr 
H. E. Beckett, from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Legal Bills, presented the 
committee’s second report, and moves 
its adoption. 

Your committee begs to report the 
following Bills without amendment: 


Bill No. 42, An Act to amend The 
Credit Unions Act, 1953. 

Bill No. 62, An Act to amend The 
Fire Marshals Act. 

Bill No. 93, An Act to amend The 
Trustee Act. 


Your committee begs to report the 
following Bills with certain amend- 
ments: 

Bill No. 44, An Act to amend The 

Jurors Act. 

Bill No. 65, An Act to amend The 

Land Titles Act. 

Bill No. 92, An Act to amend The 

Regulations Act. 

Bill No. 94, An Act to amend The 

Securities Act. 

(signed) H. E. BEcKETT, 
Chairman 


Motion agreed to. 
MR. SPEAKER: Motions. 


Introduction of Bills. 


Fripay, Marcy 9, 1956 


EEG EVV A Vier MILA 


Hon. J. N. Allan moves first reading 
of Bill intituled, “An Act to amend The 
Highway Traffic Act.” 


Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill. 


He said: Mr. Speaker, the amend- 
ments brought forward at this time are 
not of any great magnitude, but affect 
Vanlolusr parissory thes Original sActwel 
might mention what they are at this 
time. The first one has to do with the 
word “trailer.” It clarifies as to whether 
or not certain machinery, such as an air 
compressor, an electric welding outfit or 
a cement mixer, would be a considered 
“trailer,” the amendment making it clear 
in that case, that such are not trailers 
and so do not need to be licenced. There 
are several such items. 


We have found especially in the areas 
where there is international truck traffic, 
that a great many of the states require 
motor trucks to have amber lights, in- 
stead of green, on the front of the truck. 
The amendment to the second section 
has to do with permitting amber lights, 
as well as green, on the front of trucks 
and transports. 

The section relative to brakes on 
motor vehicles is re-enacted to bring it 
in line with similar legislation in other 
jurisdictions. The regulations we in- 
tend to recommend will set a definite 
distance within which a car should be 
stopped by the service brake. The hand 
brake, or parking brake, will be recog- 
nized as a parking brake, and the regu- 
lations will state what is required in 
that connection. 

Mr. Speaker, the section in which 
hon. members might be most interested 
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is the section wherein we give to the 
Lieutenant - Governor authorization to 
set speed limits on King’s highways. 
The thought behind that is—after a 
study by our traffic engineers—to enable 
a recommendation to be passed for an 
Order-in-Council. The Order-in-Council 
will set the speed limits; this applies 
especially in fringe areas. 


Under our present regulations, resi- 
dents of a built-up area may petition to 
have a 30-mile-an-hour speed limit. 
That can be done if it is built up for a 
distance of 300 feet on both sides. We 
propose that a study be made of the 
area, and a speed limit recommended 
which we feel will be suitable for the 
traffic density there. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition): Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the hon. Minister of Highways whether 
this proposed amendment gives the 
Minister the power to set speed limits 
throughout the province of Ontario? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Speaker, 
yes. I was about to mention to the hon. 
members of the House that this would 
also enable, by Order-in-Council, the 
setting of a speed other than 50 miles 
an hour on any other highway. It is 
not intended to proceed immediately 
with an increase in the present speed 
limits, but rather to conduct a study. 
It may be possible, in an experimental 
way, to recommend or set other speed 
limits which might be higher than 50 
miles an hour. Possibly there would 
be one speed for days, and another 
speed for nights, or there might be one 
speed for passenger cars, and a different 
speed for trucks. 


NMR le LON A Sa Oshawa yn 
Mr. Speaker, I might remind the hon. 
Minister that the members of the Select 
Committee on Highway Safety were 
not in agreement with increasing the 
speed to over 50 miles an hour. I think 
that recommendation was unanimous. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Speaker, 
I would point out to the hon. member 
for Oshawa that I believe I am correct 
in my recollection that this is exactly 


according to the recommendation of the 
Select Committee on Highway Safety. 


We are suggesting also a_ slight 
amendment to the section in the Act 
concerning load limits. In our amend- 
ments last year, there was one group 
—that of tandemn-axle semi-trailers— 
where the load was not increased. It 
was out of line, and we are bringing 
it into line now. 


We have always had a regulation 
concerning the transporting of excep- 
tionally heavy loads on the highways, 
but in that regulation, there was no 
provision for a penalty, and we are sug- 
gesting that a penalty be now included. 


Mr. Speaker, there is one other inno- 
vation, insofar as the regulation of traf- 
fic is concerned. It has to do with the 
institution of a “yield right-of-way” 
sign. These signs have been used in 
other jurisdictions—though not in many 
—for some time. We are told they have 
decreased the number of accidents on 
the highways. The “yield right-of-way” 
sign could be used at the entrance to a 
controlled-access highway, where there 
is a long acceleration lane, and where 
it may be decided by the engineers of 
our traffic department that such would 
be desirable. It could be used on cer- 
tain streets where the traffic is light. 
It requires all traffic to slow to 15 miles 
an hour, and not to enter the other 
road until the way is clear. It suggests 
that a person entering the other street 
must yield the right-of-way. 


There is also a slight amendment to 
clarify that snowplows, or some main- 
tenance or road-building pieces of 
machinery on the highways, are per- 
mitted to stay in their places, rather 
than yield half the road to oncoming 
traffic. 


We have found in certain areas where 
one-way streets have been established, 
and where there are streetcars, that our 
legislation permitted passing the street- 
car only on the right-hand side. This 
legislation will permit the passing of 
streetcars on either side, on one-way 
SLTeeLs, 


There is a slight amendment having 
to do with the provision concerning 
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hitchhiking and throwing litter on the 
highways. It is simply a re-wording of 
the amendment. 

There is another change which we 
suggest. At the present time it is man- 
datory, under the Act, to suspend the 
licence and the motor vehicle permit of 
a person convicted of a criminal offence, 
such as driving while intoxicated, or 
driving with ability impaired, for a 
definite period. The proposed amend- 
ment will in no way affect the present 
provisions for the suspension of the 
driver’s licence, but will, however, not 
apply to the permits for the operation of 
vehicles. 


Up to the present the suspension of 
the licence, and the removal of the 
plates from a vehicle, have been manda- 
tory. Very many cases have come to 
my attention during the past year where 
a very great hardship has been created 
by the fact that the car was taken out 
of circulation, and could not be used. 
This applied particularly to salesmen, 
and if the plates had not been removed, 
his wife or somebody else could have 
driven him around, and he could per- 
haps have been enabled to keep his posi- 
tion. It was in the hope of lessening or 
doing away with this hardship, caused 
to innocent people, that we have sug- 
gested the removal of the licence plates 
be not made mandatory, although there 
is still a provision in the Act whereby 
magistrates may require the picking up 
of the plates, if they so desire. 

Also we propose an amendment hav- 
ing to do with those areas where it is 
desirable for municipalities to do the 
policing of the King’s highways. This 
has reference especially to urban town- 
ships. This means that the local police 
force would do the policing of the 
King’s highway within a township, or 
part of a township, and makes possible 
an agreement between the township and 
the Minister whereby the township may 
assume such responsibility and any fines 
collected, as a result of that policing, 
would be payable to the municipalities. 

We discovered also that, although it 
was unlawful to drive a motor vehicle 
the permit of which had been suspended, 
there was no penalty provided, and we 
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have provided for such penalty in that 
connection. 


Section 15 has to do with having the 
financial responsibility exactly the same 
in the code as in The Highway Traffic 
PxCt 


All the provinces of Canada, with one 
exception, now have in effect legislation, 
whereby upon failure to satisfy a judg- 
ment arising out of a motor vehicle 
accident rendered against a resident of 
one province by a court of another prov- 
ince, the driver’s licence and motor 
vehicle permit of the judgment debtor 
is suspended. An amendment is recom- 
mended to provide that this provision of 
our Act is reciprocal to the extent that 
it applies to judgments rendered against 
residents of Ontario in a province which 
has similar legislation. That has been 
the practice in all the states in the United 
States, and the amendment provides that 
it be made reciprocal in connection with 
the provinces, as well as the states. 


MR. H. A. WORTON (Wellington 
South): Mr. Speaker, may we have a 
further explanation from the hon. Min- 
ister with reference to the amendment 
concerning hand brakes? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: It will prob- 
ably be the regulations in which the 
hon. member is interested, more than 
the legislation. It means that the park- 
ing brake will be recognized only as a 
parking brake, and the regulations will 
state it must hold the vehicle on any 
gerade. That will be a requirement of a 
parking brake. I think hon. members 
who were on the Select Committee on 
Highway Safety last year will remember 
that the motor vehicle manufacturers 
were very definite in stating that the 
second brake was a parking brake, and 
was not to be considered as a second 
service brake. Our thought was to clear 
that up and bring it into line. 


ONTARIO MUNICIPAL BOARD 
ACT 


Hon. W. A. Goodfellow moves first 
reading of Bill intituled, “An Act to 
amend The Ontario Municipal Board 
ct 
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Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill. 

He said: At the present time, the Act 
stipulates that the board shall be com- 
prised of a chairman, a senior vice- 
chairman and a junior vice-chairman. 
It is suggested in this amendment that 
there shall be a chairman and one or 
more vice-chairmen, without designating 
“senior” or “junior.” 

Under the present section of the Act, 
the orders of the board must be signed 
by the chairman or a vice-chairman. It 
is suggested by this amendment that 
signing officers may be appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. I have 
found, upon enquiry, that at times a 
great percentage of the time of the 
chairman — and particularly the vice- 
chairman — has been taken up in sign- 
ing debentures and so forth, under 
orders issued by the board. That seems 
to be a great waste of time, and it is 
proposed now that by Order-in-Council, 
signing officers, such as the secretary of 
the board or other person, may be 
appointed. 


Another amendment provides that the 
board be required to hold a public hear- 
ing before dispensing with the assent 
of the electors under section 66. The 
amendment provides that where the 
board has approved an expenditure for 
any purpose, it may dispense with the 
assent of the electors, and approve an 
additional expenditure, up to 25 per 
cent. of the original approval, for the 
same purpose without holding a public 
hearing. 


Another section provides that where 
an order of the board is final, it is made, 
subject to the power of the board to 
review, rescind, change or alter its 
decision. 


MR. SPEAKER: Before the Orders 
of the day, I would like to welcome 4 
groups from outside the city, and two 
from the city of Toronto. 

The first is a group of 24 students 
from the Sudbury High and Technical 
School. These 24 are the most out- 
standing students in that school. 

Also there is a group from the Malden 
Central School at Amherstburg ; another 
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group from the Blind River High 
School; another from the Ridgetown 
District High School; a group from St. 
Michael’s Cathedral Choir School, and, 
finally, a group from the Allenby School, 
Toronto. 


Orders of the day. 


The House, on order, resolved itself 
into the Committee of Supply. 


THE BUDGET 


MR, W,. £.) BRANDON DI (Gian 
West): Mr. Chairman, at the adjourn- 
ment yesterday I had been making cer- 
tain observations dealing with welfare, 
and particularly, with old-age pensions. 
Today, I would like to make some 
further observations concerning these 
two fields of administration of govern- 
ment, and to draw to the attention of 
the hon. members of this House some of 
the benefits which have been afforded 
our senior citizens. 


During the past year, there have been 
11 homes for the aged built in the prov- 
ince of Ontario, which will undoubtedly 
afford additional services to those per- 
sons who require to be assisted in this 
manner. 


Hon. members will recall that, a year 
or two ago an additional type of service 
for our senior citizens was made avail- 
able by way of providing care for our 
elderly citizens in private homes, and 
that, in itself, has assisted in many re- 
spects, because it takes away from an 
individual the suggestion that he or she 
is a resident in a home or an institution, 
and provides the privacy and privileges 
generally associated with his or her own 
home. 


Now, for a moment, I wish to deal 
with a particular field of hospitalization. 
During the past year, some 20,000 per- 
sons have been hospitalized, suffering 
from mental illness. Mental illness, as 
has been said in this House before, is an 
unfortunate disability which befalls a 
great number of people. There does not 
seem to be any basis or premise in re- 
spect of which one may gauge as to 
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whether or not a person is susceptible to 
this particular type of illness. 


As has already been said, up to 5 per 
cent. of the population at one time or 
another suffers some sort of mental ill- 
ness or disability. And with that in 
mind, one needs must recognize the fact 
that provision must be made for persons 
suffering from this kind of illness. 


Now, dealing with the matter of re- 
tarded children: this is a subject which 
has been discussed at some length in 
recent months, particularly during the 
fall of 1955, when a campaign was initi- 
ated to provide a fund, amounting to 
some $625,000, on behalf of the Toronto 
Association—which fund, as hon. mem- 
bers know, was over-subscribed. 


A few weeks ago, when I was making 
some remarks in the debate on the mo- 
tion in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne, I made certain observations in 
respect of the efforts expended in that 
connection by the Civitan Clubs. 


In addition to the efforts put forth by 
the Civitan Clubs, there was another 
service club, called the Canadian Pro- 
gress Club, which made a most admir- 
able effort in connection with the To- 
ronto Association, providing, through its 
membership and executive, personnel 
and financial assistance in this worthy 
cause. The Canadian Progress Club, I 
may say, 1s a service club of many years’ 
standing, and many of the hon. members 
of this House will recall that this par- 
ticular service club was responsible for 
providing free milk to the children in 
our elementary schools in the province 
of Ontario, prior to that particular ser- 
vice being taken over by the government, 
through its Department of Education. 


These clubs provided a most admir- 
able service, and like all other service 
clubs have endeavoured, at all times, 
wherever they can be of help, to provide 
the greatest assistance for the benefit of 
persons in need. 


During the past year, much has been 
said about the distribution of the Salk 
polio vaccine. To begin with, in some 
quarters there was a certain amount of 
objection to this particular type of treat- 
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ment, but at the present time, I am 
happy to say, it has been recognized as 
fulfilling a true purpose of endeavour. 


Polio vaccine has been recognized as 
not only filling the need, but has ex- 
ceeded, and will exceed, the claims made 
for it and will augment the supply for 
the benefit, particularly, of our students 
in our elementary schools. Polio has, for 
many years, been a disease concerning 
which not too much has been known, but 
in respect of which the effects have been 
seen upon the bodies of a great number 
of persons. I do not suppose there is 
any type of physical disability where the 
sympathy of mankind goes out in greater 
measure than in cases where children 
have been afflicted with polio. 


Salk vaccine, as I have indicated, is 
not only presently available, but will 
be made available in greater quantities 
in the coming year. 


In my remarks I have tied some of 
these matters, which I have just been 
mentioning, into the administration of 
The Department of Education. 


Much has been said in regard to the 
cost of education to the people of this 
province, and also in regard to the 
administration of education generally, 
and it being made available to the citi- 
zenry of this province. 


We all agree that education has, for 
many years, absorbed, and certainly 
does now absorb, by far the greater 
portion of tax revenue derived at the 
municipal level. Of necessity, every 
dollar which has been voted for educa- 
tion has been, and will be, expended 
for the benefit of students who attend 
our public institutions of learning. 


During the past week, we have been 
honouring education, generally, by the 
observance of Education Week. There 
have been opportunities afforded to the 
parents or guardians of the boys and 
girls in our schools, to meet with the 
principals and teachers of the various 
schools, not only to see how their sons 
or daughters have been progressing, but 
to learn something of the general type 
of administration and teaching system 
adopted in the school which the child 
may be attending. 
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In some quarters, I am told that there 
is a great lack of interest amongst par- 
ents in regard to attendance at these 
meetings, on an evening set aside for 
the purpose of discussing these things. 

There has been a great deal of inter- 
est, in other centres, shown by parents 
who are interested in the education 
facilities afforded in their particular 
areas. 


Education is a big problem which 
confronts not only the municipalities 
and the school boards, but the individ- 
ual residents, and this government. It 
is a major problem, not only on account 
of its expenditure requirements, but also 
because of the services which have to 
be made available. 


One need only recall the fact that in 
the province of Ontario, in this coming 
year, as well as last, provision by way 
of accommodations and teachers had to 
and must be found for an increase of 
some 70,000 students per year. 


A decade ago, we had some 660,000 
students attending our schools. In this 
past year, we have had more than one 
million students attending schools in the 
province of Ontario. We have also 
had more than 35,000 teachers engaged 
in educational work and in teaching 
those students. Therefore, hon. mem- 
bers can see, from the increased number 
of students and teachers, and the class- 
rooms necessary to provide the facili- 
ties for teaching, that a considerable 
sum of money is required year after 
year. 


As I indicated a moment ago it is 
anticipated that, during the coming 
year, provision will likewise have to be 
made for a further increase of approxi- 
mately 70,000 students, so great is the 
problem of education. 


Mr. Speaker, what has the govern- 
ment done in regard to education? Pro- 
vision this year, by way of grants and 
expenditures through the department, 
will aggregate some $108 million, as 
compared with approximately $8 mil- 
lion which was expended by way of 
grants in 1943 — some 12 or 13 years 
ago. That will give some idea as to the 
increased recognition which the govern- 
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ment has directed toward this one field 
of administration alone. 


The other day I was very much 
interested, when reading the Globe and 
Mail, to glance through the pages of 
classified advertisements, and I saw 
there were 3 full pages of advertising 
for teachers by school boards. In some 
cases, the school boards have advertised 
the salary brackets applicable, in the 
hope, I suppose, that those with the 
higher brackets would attract more 
applicants and, thereby, secure better 
teachers. 


There was one school board to which 
I wish to draw attention, not by name, 
but in regard to one particular aspect 
of the advertisement. One school board 
in the Toronto Metropolitan area adver- 
tised for 250 teachers for kindergarten, 
and all. grades from +1 to, X LIT aetna 
is but one school board in the Toronto 
Metropolitan area alone. From that, 
hon. members can deduce that education 
is most important. It is very important 
from a personnel standpoint. That is 
recognized by those who have the ad- 
ministration of education at the munici- 
pal level, by school boards and by The 
Department of Education, which this 
year is providing more than 3,000 new 
teachers to assist in filling the addi- 
tional departmental requirements in the 
various municipalities. 


In addition to that, last year there 
were some teachers brought over from 
England. It is possible that during the 
coming year, especially when the fall 
semester commences in September, more 
teachers will be brought into Ontario to 
assist in filling the great demand for 
members of this great profession. 


In some of the municipalities in 
Metropolitan Toronto, in the past few 
years, it has been necessary to build 8, 
10 and 11 new schools. In the case of 
many other municipalities, there may 
not have been quite so many, but new 
building and new construction has 
accompanied the great demand for addi- 
tional services in the educational field. 


In some cases, hon. members will re- 
call, especially during the latter part of 
the 1940’s, when congestion in our 
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schools became more pronounced, the 
system of staggered classes was adopted. 
Staggered classes did not prove too 
popular with many of the parents, by 
reason of the fact that it disrupted the 
meal hours at home, and also, I presume, 
created a problem with the children in 
the afternoons in respect to those who 
attended school in the mornings, and 
also in regard to those who had leisure 
time during the morning periods. 


A suggestion which I might make in 
that connection is that, in lieu of em- 
barking on a large-scale construction 
programme, some of our school build- 
ings might be utilized on a staggered- 
hour system, with classes, say, from 8.00 
o'clock in the morning to 12.30, and 
other classes from 1.00 o’clock to 5.30 
in the afternoon. Of course, in order to 
accomplish that, it would be necessary 
to have a dual staff, as one could not 
expect any group of teachers to start at 
8 o’clock in the morning and go through 
to 5 o’clock in the afternoon, under those 
circumstances. However, if staff were 
provided, the accommodation which is 
available at present might be used to 
advantage. 


The other day I] also made mention 
of some of the facilities which have been 
made available to, and adopted by, many 
of our new Canadian citizens for learn- 
ing the English language, and the 
cultural development which we have 
adopted here in Canada whereby they, 
by a changed method of living, might be 
assimilated into our way of life. I am 
sure all hon. members are quite appre- 
ciative of the fact that while some of 
our new Canadian friends may have 
difficulty in becoming adapted to our 
particular type of living, so to speak, in 
due course they will become acclimatized 
and will become good Canadians and 
will have an opportunity of taking ad- 
vantage of the educational facilities 
which have been provided in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. 


At the present time, not too much has 
been said in regard to our higher or 
university type of education. A few 
years ago, it was said that only 3 per 
cent. of students graduating from the 
high schools continued on to the univer- 
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sity. Strangely enough, approximately 
the same percentage of students remains. 
However, it does represent a much 
greater number of students than it did 
5 or 6 years ago, by reason of the annual 
increase in our student population in our 
schools. 


This year, through The Department 
of Education, some $25 million is being 
made available to universities in this 
province by way of grants and bursaries, 
tor the benefit of those who wish to 
participate in advanced education. 


Mr. Speaker, that brings me to the 
next matter to which I wish to draw 
attention, and which concerns muni- 
cipalities. 

In the year 1943, the approximate 
total amount of grants made available 
to municipalities was $20 million. The 
amount of money to be made available 
by the way of grants in the coming year 
is approximately $185 million. That is a 
9-fold increase. 


No one will deny the fact that muni- 
cipalities today have a greatly increased 
need for financial assistance than they 
had some 12 or 13 years ago. It is fair 
and fitting that, in recognition of sucha 
fact, those grants should be substantially 
increased. 


Mr. Speaker, the hon. member for 
Riverdale (Mr. Macaulay) yesterday 
indicated sources of revenue to our 
municipalities, and he mentioned the 
fact that there were taxation, grants and 
funds to be obtained from borrowings 
on debentures. 


By and large, these are the bases upon 
which our municipalities obtain funds to 
operate from the beginning of a year to 
the end. 


Two years ago, the system of un- 
conditional grants was introduced by 
this government on a graduated scale, 
from a minimum of $1.50 to a maxi- 
mum of $4.00 per capita. Last year that 
amounted to a sum of $12 million by 
way of additional grants. 


Mr. Speaker, there have been some 
observations made on the suggestion 
that all municipalities should be paid 
$1.50 or $4.00, or whatever the amount; 
but should all be paid on the same basis. 
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In that connection, I might say that as 
a result of a study which was made in 
great detail by the former Provincial- 
Municipal Relations Committee, it was 
found that in municipalities, areas where 
the population was greater, the cost of 
welfare services likewise was greater 
than in those where the population was 
at a lower level. 


I should like to make an observation 
on that point. Some hon. members may 
think this is strange, but nevertheless 
it is a fact: that if there to be a straight 
$4.00 per capita grant to each munici- 
pality across the province, in some muni- 
cipalities it would result in their re- 
ceiving a grant more than sufficient for 
their needs, for the entire year, and they 
would not need to have a tax levy at all. 


The situation is that the government 
at no time finances all municipal ex- 
penditure. 


MR. OLIVER: Mr. Speaker, could 
the hon. member cite an example of one 
of those municipalities ? 


MR. BRANDON: I cannot at the 


moment, but I will come to it. 


MR. R. WHICHER (Bruce): Per- 
haps the hon. member could give half a 
dozen? 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: Yes. 


MR. WHICHER: Mr. Speaker, the 
hon. member said, after considerable 
study, the government had decided that 
in the field of welfare— 


MR. BRANDON: 
mittee decided.” 


MR. WHICHER: Mr. Speaker, the 
hon. member said the committee decided 
that the cost in urban centres was much 
higher than in rural centres. Does the 
hon. member really feel that one should 
cite only a welfare field in discussing 
unconditional grants? Would he be 
able to tell the House the present cost 
of government per person? 


MR. BRANDON: All I can say is 
that the cost is greater in the larger 
centres than in the rural areas. 


I said “the com- 
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MR. WHICHER: Mr. Speaker, it 
is greater only because there are 
greater services. In the streets of 
Toronto, the snow is removed from the 
streets shortly after it falls. 


MR. BRANDON: Mr. Speaker, let 
hon. members remember that it does 
not make a particle of difference. If 
people in any municipality desire serv- 
ices provided for them, they must be 
prepared to pay for them. Nobody finds 
gold growing on apple trees. But it so 
happens that if any municipality desires 
to have a municipal service provided, 
there are ways and means whereby it 
can avail itself of financial assistance 
for construction of certain capital works, 
through this government. The agency 
I refer to is the Municipal Improve- 
ment Corporation, funds from which 
have been made available to municipali- 
ties at large for several years. 


MR: WHICHER >) Your canveece 
those from a_ bank. 


MR. BRANDON: But not as 
cheaply as from the Municipal Improve- 
ment Corporation. There have been 
several thousands of dollars in that fund 
available, and have been available for 
many years, but a great number of 
municipalities have not made applica- 
tion for assistance. In that regard, it 
is a case where they have not had to. 
If they want to apply, the funds are 
there. It is entirely at their discretion. 


MR. ¥. D. THOMAS (Oshawa)> 
Mr. Speaker, would the hon. member 
permit a question? I think it would 
be true to say that some of the munici- 
palities can secure a cheaper rate out- 
side than they would obtain in the 
Improvement Corporation. Is that not 
so? 


MR. BRANDON: Maybe so. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): They 
have not taken advantage of it because 
the rates are too high. 


MR. BRANDON: I do not think 
I can agree with that. If any municipal 
corporation can obtain moneys outside 
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more cheaply than through the Muni- 
cipal Improvement Corporation, there 
is nothing to prevent them doing so. 
On the other hand, how many muni- 
cipal corporations are there which can 
say they have come to the government 
and asked for the funds they cannot get 
from an outside source, and they want 
to secure it from the government cor- 
poration, and been refused? The answer 
to that is it rests entirely within the 
ambit and control of the local munici- 
pality. I do not know of a single munici- 
pality which, of its own volition, has 
decided to instal some municipal local 
improvements which has been deprived 
of the opportunity, if it wanted to avail 
itself of it. 


It has been said, during the past few 
years, that municipalities generally are 
having very hard times financing and 
handling some of the various types of 
administrative problems confronting 
them. The other week, I made refer- 
ence to some of the problems dealing 
with the matter of nomination meetings, 
the difficulty of obtaining persons to 
run for council, and some of the asso- 
ciated problems, but, by and _ large, 
municipalities today have a reasonable 
amount of control over their own 
affairs. I know some of the hon. mem- 
bers opposite may say that the Muni- 
cipal Board has a considerable amount 
of control but— 


MR. WHICHER: Many of the 
hon. members on your side would say 
the same thing. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: Let him 


name one municipality. 


MR. WHICHER:; 
to point. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: A place 
without sewers. That is the only one 
the hon. member can talk about. 


MR. BRANDON: Let us go back to 
the 1930’s and consider some of the 
municipalities which faced financial prob- 
lems in those days. Let us think of some 
of the municipalities which found it im- 
possible to meet their bond debenture 
interest payments as they became due. 


It is not polite 


MR. WHICHER: There were many 
of them. We know that. 


MR. BRANDON: Of course. And 
that is the basic reason why the Muni- 
cipal Board, over the years, has been 
given general authority to supervise 
many of these municipalities; that is 
why the supervision of the debenture 
debt has been exercised over the years, 
by the Municipal Board. I know that, 
by and large, they have improved con- 
siderabiy. Many of the municipalities, 
which found themselves in financial diffi- 
culties in the 1930’s, today are not in 
difficulty. However, you know councils 
are very peculiar; they change from 
year to year, and sometimes on councils 
are persons who may not have too 
much experience, and it is very easy to 
endeavour to adopt certain matters of 
policy and ideas without knowing too 
much of what is ultimately involved in 
a particular resolution or by-law which 
may be proposed. So, as I say, it has 
been proven beneficial to the municipali- 
ties that, over the years, they should 
have the supervision and control which 


has been exercised by the Municipal 
Board. 


I would like to say a word with regard 
to some matters concerning the treas- 
ury generally. One matter in particular 
I want to bring forward is in respect to 
which, I am sure, at one time or another 
we have all taken a certain amount of 
interest. We have all seen in our day 
persons who have died, leaving reason- 
ably large estates, and we know that to- 
day, in respect to such estates, there is 
a maximum exemption granted of 
$50,000, and certain conditions where 
the beneficiary of the estates are pre- 
ferred, such as the husband or wife of 
the .deceased. 


However, there is one unfortunate 
circumstance, and that is the fact that if 
you happen to have an estate amounting 
to $51,000 you not only pay succession 
duties on the $1,000 over and above the 
exemption of $50,000 but you pay it on 
the entire $51,000. In the case of an 
estate valued at roughly $60,000, an 
officer of a trust company advised me the 
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other day that the succession duty would 
amount to approximately $5,000. 


The recommendation I am _ putting 
forward is that not only at the provincial 
level, but at the federal level, there 
should be an exemption of $50,000 on 
all estates, and that the succession duty 
should commence only at the amount 
over and above the exemption. I think 
that is the only fair and fitting thing to 
do. (Dowimany people, wan, vestate ar 
$50,000 represents a great deal of 
money—and undoubtedly it is—but to- 
day, with the high standard of living we 
are enjoying in this province, when 
wages are high, the accumulation of an 
estate of $50,000 is not impossible for 
a great number of people. Consequently 
as I say, the matter of exemption is 
something which is of great concern to 
a large number of people in this 
province. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, may I say 
that, by and large, the Budget as brought 
down by the hon. Provincial Treasurer 
(Mr. Porter) is one which is in keeping 
with the standard of budgeting which 
this province has enjoyed for the last 
dozen years or more, and may a surplus 
Budget for the benefit of the people of 
this province continue in the years that 
lhe ahead. 


Miwa > GEIL aC Wentwortn) 
Mr. Speaker, in rising to take part in 
the Budget debate, I would like to turn 
to The Department of Municipal Affairs 
and make a few comments and observa- 


tions mainly concerning The Assessment 
Act 


As it stands today it would appear, 
Mr. Speaker, from information I have 
received that the powers of the assessor 
are in some cases equal to that of the 
Supreme Court of Canada. A number 
of cases have come to my attention 
where property owners have appealed 
decisions on assessments to county court 
judges and courts of revision, and in 
many cases they had their appeals justi- 
fied and the assessments were set back, 
either by the county court judge or by 
the court of revision, only to find out 
that the following year the assessor went 


right back and put the assessment to 
where it was originally. 

This, I suggest to the hon. members 
of this House, is tantamount to contempt 
of court. The assessor can and does do 
exactly as he likes, and the only recourse 
the property owner has is to appeal the 
case all over again. I believe, as most 
hon. members of this House will agree, 
that can be a long and costly procedure 
and, consequently, many property 
owners cannot afford to appeal the 
second time. Even if they do, and win, 
they end up by losing, because the fol- 
lowing year the assessor will put it right 
back where it was before. 


I would suggest very strongly that 
there should be an amendment to The 
Assessment Act so that, once an appeal 
has been granted, the assessment should 
so remain for at least a period of 3 
years. In that way, the property owner 
would be protected and the assessor 
would have more time to go about some 
of his other duties of equalizing assess- 
ment which is so important in our muni- 
cipalities. I say the appeal should stand 
unless there should be a change in con- 
ditions which would warrant an increase. 


I have here a very typical case that I 
would like to have read into the record, 
and it deals with two properties assessed 
in 1954: property No. 1, the land was 
assessed at $7,000 and the building at 
$6,110; property No. 2 was assessed, 
the land for $9,100 and the building for 
$6,205. 


The above assessments were ap- 
pealed to the court of revision, which 
heard the appeal on February 18, 
1955, and the matter was reserved, 
and subsequently a decision was 
rendered reducing the assessment on 
property No. 1 by $500 on the land 
and $410 on the building, and on 
property No. 2 by $775 on the land 
and the assessment on the building 
was confirmed. 


This was sent to me by a firm which 
was acting for one of the property 
owners. 


_ A further appeal to a county court 
judge was taken by our client and the 
matter came on for hearing before 
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Judge Denton on September 13, 1955, 
but the township had taken the posi- 
tion that details of comparable assess- 
ments were confidential and when the 
matter was reached, the judge directed 
that they give us the information re- 
quired and the hearing was ad- 
journed. 


Full information was then given by 
the township officials, and on October 
17, 1955, the matter came on again 
for hearing and the judge spent the 
whole day on these two assessments 
and did a personal inspection of the 
properties involved, and of compar- 
able properties in the same area which 
could be used for a standard of com- 
parison. 


In the result, the judge reduced the 
assessment on property No. 1 to 
$5,000 on the land and to $4,500 on 
the building; on property No. 2 the 
assessment on the land was reduced 
to $6,500 and on the building to 
$4,100. This judgment was given by 
the judge on the date of hearing, 1.e. 


October 17, 1955. 


About the end of October our client 
received a notice of the assessments 
placed on these properties for pur- 
Doses vot thes L956, taxes, Property 
No. 1 was assessed for $5,500 on the 
land and $6,500 on the building; 
property No. 2 was assessed for 
$9,545 on the land and $5,300 on the 
building. 


These assessments were again ap- 
pealed and on property No. 1 the 
assessment was reduced by the court 
of revision to the figures fixed in 
October by the county court judge 
and on property No. 2 the assessment 
on the land was reduced to $8,510 
on the land and to $5,000 on the 
building. 


In connection with the assessment 
on the buildings, in fairness we should 
mention that, owing to Scarborough 
being included in the Metropolitan 
area, some changes were being made 
in the system of assessing buildings. 
However, in connection with the 
assessment of the land, the same 
reasoning would not seem to apply. 


In connection with the two appeals 
on the 1954 assessment for the 1955 
taxes, our client went to a very great 
expense in preparing data as to assess- 
ments of comparable properties, and 
employed Mr. George A. Lister to 
prepare information for the court and 
also employed him to give evidence as 
an) extta (witness, In allihesspent) 
believe, the equivalent of some 8 or 9 
full days on this matter, and I spent 
considerably more than that amount 
ot; time; 


If reference is made to the land 
assessments, it would seem that on 
property No. 1 the assessor had re- 
stored the land to an assessment only 
$500 below the original assessment 
which had been reduced on the appeal 
and $1,500 over the amount as deter- 
mined by the judge after a very pro- 
tracted hearing. If reference is made 
to the land assessment on property 
No. 2, it would seem that the assessor 
increased the land assessment by an 
amount of $445 over the original 
assessment which had been placed in 
1954 for 1955 taxes and $2,945 more 
than the amount at which it was 
assessed in October 1955 by the 
county court judge. 


It seems most unfair that after an 
assessment has been reduced on ap- 
peal after a full hearing the assessor 
should be able immediately afterwards 
to increase the assessment to substan- 
tially the amount of his original 
assessment which had been found to 
be in error. It will also be appreciated 
that in such cases as the present one, 
the costs of an appeal are away out 
of proportion to the amount of taxes 
involved in any one year, and that a 
taxpayer should not be compelled to 
appeal vear after year in order to 
keep an equitable assessment. 


These are typical cases where people 
have won their appeals and the assessor 
comes right back and says: “I do not 
care what the judge says, I am not 
interested the least bit in what the court 
of revision says, that is my decision and 
you cannot do a thing about it,” and 
he “gets away with it.” Under the 
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present Assessment Act he can go on 
doing it as often as he likes. In some 
cases, a property owner may be in a 
financial position to go on with these 
appeals, and just before coming into the 
House I received a telegram in regard 
to some properties in Southampton, and 
the same thing has happened up there: 
the furniture factories won an appeal 
and the assessor says, in effect, “I do 
not care, I have no intention of doing 
anything the court says, back go the 
assessments.” | 


All those people can do is appeal all 
over again but, supposing they do 
appeal again, it will not do them any 
good except for the one year, and they 
will probably spend more in costs than 
they save on the assessment. It is a 
vicious circle. Today, if you want to 
break even, you just take what the 
assessor says and “‘let it go at that.” 


I also believe that clarification of the 
term “land” should be considered. The 
interpretation at the present time is too 
broad and there is actually no clarifica- 
tion as to what the assessor can assess 
on land. He can, under present legis- 
lation, make assessment on practically 
anvthing he desires, including fences, 
sidewalks, roadways, signs, pumps or 
even steel columns—in fact, almost any- 
thing—and the people have to abide by 
it. Even county court judges, or the 
court of revision in this particular case, 
has no jurisdiction whatever over what 
the assessor claims to be assessable. I 
think a little tightening up, and a little 
clarification of the term, to give the 
property owner a little more protection 
against decisions rendered by assessors, 
would be in the interest of the majority 
of the property owners in the province 
today. 


I would also like to make a few 
remarks and observations regarding the 
handling of diesel oil. Recently I 
received information to the fact that the 
government is being taken for the pro- 
verbial ride by some members of the 
trucking industries that operate diesel 
equipment. 


At the present titne truckers do not 
pay tax on diesel oil when they make a 
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purchase at the pumps. The service 
station operator takes his licence num- 
ber and later forwards a statement to 
The Department of Highways with the 
number of gallons purchased by the 
trucker. 


However, my information is_ that 
some transport companies will refuse 
to purchase their fuel oil from a service 
station if it reports the total number 
of gallons purchased. If the service sta- 
tion agrees to “go along’ with the 
trucker, the government loses the tax 
on the oil not reported. If he does not 
co-operate with the trucker, of course, 
he loses his diesel oil business. 


I also understand that some truckers 
are now purchasing fuel oil in 45- 
gallon drums, and using it to operate 
their diesel trucks, and so evade the 
government road tax on gasoline paid 
by the honest truckers. 


The majority of truckers and trans- 
port companies in Ontario are paying 
their way, as far as taxes are concerned 
now that the new licence tax is in effect ; 
but there are operators using diesel 
equipment which are “taking us for the 
well-known ride.’ Not only are some 
of them evading the diesel oil tax alto- 
gether, but diesel equipment has become 
far more efficient in the last few years, 
and trucks are now getting greater 
mileage out a gallon of fuel oil, so that 
even those who do pay the tax are still 
not paying their fair share, as com- 
pared to the tax collected on gasoline- 
operated trucks. Diesel equipment is 
usually much heavier than the ordinary 
transports, and of course, do more dam- 
age to our highways, particularly to the 
county and township roads which were 
never built to stand such heavy !oads. 


I would suggest to the hon. Minister 
of Highways (Mr. Allan) that an 
immediate check be made of all com- 
panies or truckers operating diesel 
equipment licenced in the province of 
Ontario. An experienced truck 
mechanic can tell reasonably closely, 
after inspecting a truck, how far it has 
travelled, without looking at the speed- 
ometer. Then it is a simple matter 
to check the records, and find out how 
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much tax the trucker has paid. Know- 
ing the mileage travelled, and the mile- 
age obtained on a gallon of fuel oil, it 
is a simple matter to find out if the 
trucker has been operating with tax-free 
diesel oil. 


For those caught evading the tax on 
diesel oil, I would suggest that their 
licences, including the PCV licence—if 
they have one—should be cancelled for 
6 months to one year, depending on how 
many miles they have travelled tax-free 
on our highways. 


To avoid further diesel oil tax losses, 
I would respectfully suggest to the hon. 
Provincial Treasurer (Mr. Porter) and 
the hon. Minister of Highways that 
taxes should be increased to make it 
more comparable on a mileage basis 
than the 11 cents per gallon now col- 
lected on gasoline, and that it should be 
collected at the pumps in the same man- 
ner as the gasoline tax is collected. 
Any person eligible for tax rebate may 
write into the department, supplying 
receipts in the same manner farmers do 
at the present time for tax rebate on 
gasoline-operated farm equipment. 


There is another matter upon which 
Tt would like to make a few remarks at 
this time, which I believe concerns all of 
Mewond talus saiery 


The department has for a number of 
years been using a white centre line on 
our highways, and for a very brief 
period the white line was extended to 
the shoulder line on both sides of the 
highway on a small section of the Queen 
Elizabeth Way. However, it now ap- 
pears that the use of the white shoulder 
line has been discontinued entirely. I 
do not know about the other hon. 
members, but personally I received a 
considerable amount of favourable com- 
ment when the white shoulder line was 
being used. 


The right hand white line helped to 
eliminate guess work when driving at 
night. I believe most hon. members 
have been in the position on more than 
one occasion of feeling our way along 
an unfamiliar two-lane road on a rainy 
night. Glare from approaching head- 
lights makes it difficult to get one’s 
bearings; if one hugs the centre line, 
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one takes a chance of being “‘side- 
swiped”; if one bears to the right, one 
may run off onto the soft shoulder. 


The white shoulder line tends to im- 
prove the side-by-side position of cars, 
and to produce a more uniform driving 
pattern. The shoulder stripe, by indenti- 
fying the otherwise obscure edge of the 
pavement, moves traffic away from the 
centre line, and avoids “side-swiping”’ 
accidents. 


Two white sets of lines, whether 
broken or solid, tend to keep the driver 
more alert at night, and perhaps even 
may save his or her life. 


From information I was able to obtain 
from the United States, I find that there 
are now 22 states using the white shoul- 
der line. Recently, President Eisen- 
hower’s Committee for Traffic Safety 
recommended the plan for study by the 
Joint Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Control Devices. 


Now the point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the hon. 
members of this House is that we in 
Ontario had this in effect 2 or 3 years 
ago, but have now discontinued it. 


I realize the white line may be diff- 
cult to maintain, particularly in bad 
weather, but I am also sure that many 
doctors have a difficult time keeping 
some patients alive after accidents which 
a white shoulder line might have pre- 
vented. 


While on the subject of “safety,” I 
could not let the opportunity pass with- 
out making a few more comments on 
my favourite subject of “safety belts.” 
No doubt many of the hon. members 
saw this full-page advertisement in their 
local papers this week, advertising the 
use of safety belts by the Chrysler Cor- 
poration in their new 1956 Forward 
Look models, as optional equipment. 
I understand it is a national campaign. 
This of course is truly a forward step, 
and now proves that the automobile 
industry is “sold’’ on the value of safety 
belts. 


The full-page advertisement has for 
its title, “Never Before Has Motoring 
Been So Safe.” In that advertisement, 
the ‘Chrysler Corporation shows a 
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youngster strapping on a safety belt. I 
think the title speaks for itself so far 
as this advertisment is concerned. It 
says, “Never Before Has Motoring 
Been So Safe,” and I think that is quite 
true—provided of course, that the safety 
belt is used. It is being used in the 
picture, but whether it is used by many 
people in the province is somewhat 
doubtful. 


MRP SALLAN. (GROSSMAN (St 
Andrew): Mr. Speaker, would the hon. 
member permit a question? Does that 
advertisement show what to do with 
these safety belts when they are not in 
use? 


MR. CHILD: No, it does not; 


MR. GROSSMAN: I would inform 
the hon. member that I have one of 
them Viti iiy cars panded tte. aman 
facturers were serious, they would find 
something to do with them when they 
are not in use. The reason they will 
not become universally popular is be- 
cause they get all tangled up when not 
in use. 


MR. CHILD: To the hon. member 
I would say that I have them in my 
car. When the car is parked, I do not 
think what to do with them is any 
problem, and when the hon. member is 
in the car, he should put them on. 


MR. GROSSMAN: Does the hon. 
member use them in the city? 


MR. CHILD: Yes, very much so. 
My wife would not even drive to the 
drugstore without putting it on, and 
the youngster would not think of it 
either. Even at a speed of 30, or even 
20, miles an hour an accident can hap- 
pen which could drive one through the 
windshield, and the safety belt definitely 
prevents that. There are ample records 
available to anyone who would like to 
make a study of that point. That infor- 
mation can be made available through 
Cornell University. The doctors in the 
United States are strongly recommend- 
ing safety belts. 
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MR. GROSSMAN: Is the hon. 
member glad now that I asked him 
that question? 


MReGHIBDER Yes 4 leant: 


MR. J. YAREMKO (Bellwoods) : 
Mr. Speaker, on a point of information, 
as the hon. member has that particular 
advertisement in front of him, would he 
bring this point to the attention of the 
House? I think that in paragraph 6, 
the second brake is illustrated in the 
advertisement. Would the hon. mem- 
ber put the information regarding that 
second braking system before the 
House? 


MR. CHILD: Yes. It says that 
the independent hand brake gives you 
the added safety of a second braking 
system. 


MR. YAREMKO: That just brings 
it to the attention of the House. 


MR..T. PD, THOMAS (Oshaware 
What make of car is that? 


MR. CHILD: Itcista’ Chryslereatie 
car with the “forward look.” I suggest 
that it starts people thinking, at least. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): It has 
a bad name in Oshawa. 


MR. CHILD? “Gerleral? Motorsa 
making a study of it, because the Ford 
Company has done so. A year ago, 
they considered it a “horrible mess of 
straps,’ but now it has become a safety 
feature in sales promotion. That shows 
how big business can change its mind. 


MR. THOMAS: (Oshawa )= ine 
hon. member knows that 3 of them 
were opposed to it when we were down 
there. The hon. member has convinced 
at least two of them. 


HON. A. K. ROBERTS (Attorney- 
General) : Mr. Speaker, would the hon. 
member say whether that particular belt 
is attached to the door, that is, the outer 
belt? 
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MRP GHILD No, 1 does! not say. 
There are two schools of thought on 
that. Personally, mine is attached to 
the door, so that the door cannot fly 
Opensee anotnersudea is* to’ have it 
attached to the frame through the floor, 
and not attached to the door. Cornell 
University spent $200,000 on a survey 
on this—for the Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston, and for the automobile 
companies. When the automobile com- 
panies make a statement on safety belts, 
they must have spent a great deal of 
money and time considering it. 


SLOWS, SAVER INTO May Odes 1h See Piha 
Speaker, where the belt is attached to 
the door, there is a little slit in the door 
further up to catch it, and that does 
away with it becoming a nuisance. 


MR. GHILD: Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased that the hon. Attorney- 
General is so well informed on safety 
belts. It ties in with what I have said. 
That provides some information for the 
hon. member for St. Andrew on what to 
do. 


MR. GROSSMAN: I cannot do 
that. In my case it is attached to the 
tear seat: 


MR. CHILD: I will be happy to ask 
the hon. member to come out and I 
will show him how the safety belts are 
installed on my car. 


On Monday of this week I was very 
pleased to read an article in the Toronto 
Daily Star which quoted the hon. 
Attorney-General at the opening of the 
Star’s Safety Campaign and I would 
like to read part of that article. In his 
reading of fatality reports he (meaning 
the hon. Attorney-General) has been 
deeply impressed by the lethal qualities 
of cars themselves. 


“It’s frightening how many people 
are killed because their car doors 
come open and hurl them out like a 
projectile,” he said. Brought to the 
subject when he noticed safety belts 
in the Star car, he gave his views on 
fatality prevention after accidents. 


Als 


“Tf they aren’t thrown clear they 
are smashed like eggs against the 
dashboard, slashed by the windshield 
or skewered on the steering wheel.” 


Even such seemingly innocent fea- 
tures as arm rests, door handles and 
rear-vision mirrors wreak their 
havoc, he has found. 


“T believe a prominent surgeon in 
the U.S. has reported that something 
like 70 per cent. of the injuries suf- 
fered in auto accidents are to the 
heads ebiesandsnis. tell ows care 
appalled by the flood of fractures, as 
any sensible person must be.” 


In consequence of his alarm at acci- 
dent reports he has noted with favour 
the trend towards safety belts, steer- 
ing wheels that give instead of break- 
ing, padded dashboards, doors with 
safety locks and recessed fixtures, 
provided drivers do not think this 
gives them licence to drive carelessly. 


This, of course, leads me to believe 
the hon. Attorney-General is now some- 
what in favour of seat belts and safety 
devices in automobiles, and that they 
can play a very important part in pre- 
venting fatalities and injuries after 
accidents. 


I do not know how much support is 
required to have legislation enacted 
which would make safety belts manda- 
tory on autos, licenced in the province 
of Ontario, or what information or 
proof is required, before the hon. Prime 
Minister (Mr. Frost) and the hon. 
Minister of Highways (Mr. Allan) will 
support such legislation, but I do sug- 
gest that seat belts can play a far more 
important part in reducing injuries and 
fatalities, in this province, than direc- 
tional signals, which are now mandatory 
on all new 1956 cars. 


The Select Committee on Highway 
Safety recommended in its report that 
a Highway Safety Department be estab- 
lished, administered by a director, who 
shall have the rank and status of a 
Deputy Minister, and that a safety sec- 
tion be empowered to employ engineer- 
ing experts when required, to test 
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automotive equipment, from a_ safety 
standpoint, and make suitable recom- 
mendations to the director. It further 
recommended the advisability of requir- 
ing that there be referred to this section, 
at the earliest opportunity, the advisa- 
bility of requiring the installation of 
safety belts in future on all motor 
vehicles. 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that, had that 
department been set up as recommended 
by the committee, it could have obtained 
sufficient proof to convince even the 
most skeptical that safety belts have a 
definite place in our safety campaign, 
together with many other safety devices 
such as padded dashboards, and steering 
wheels which give under pressure, 
instead of breaking and perhaps pierc- 
ing the driver’s body. 

I have here an article, Mr. Speaker, 
which I believe is worthy of note, taken 
from the Brantford newspaper, which 
the hon. member for Brantford (Mr. 
Gordon) gave to me. The article reads: 


Safety belts will be optional equip- 
ment on the many 1956 model cars, 
but until they cease to be optional 
and their use is made compulsory by 
law in all over 30 mile-per-hour 
zones, there seems little hope of the 
lowering of injury and death rates 
in crashes. 


That, I submit, Mr. Speaker, also 
sums up my thinking. 

Mr. Speaker, I would respectfully 
suggest to the hon. Prime Minister that 
the very important recommendation of 
the committee, to set up a Safety De- 
partment to investigate safety devices, 
should be put into effect at the earliest 
opportunity. I suggest that the “earliest 
opportunity” is now. 


That action, together with the won- 
derful campaign put on by the hon. 
Attorney-General, in his crusade for 
safety, could make a tremendous differ- 
ence in the number of fatalities occur- 
ring on our highways. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing my remarks, 


I wish to deal with a newspaper clipping 
taken from a Hamilton paper, dealing 
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with remarks attributed to the hon. 
leader of the CCF (Mr. MacDonald). 
I am sorry he is not in his place at 
present, although two of his colleagues 
are there. 


It was published on February 27, 
following the hon. member’s “mud- 
slinging,’ “rabble-rousing,’ and mis- 
leading speech he made in Hamilton. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Mr. 
Speaker, is the hon. member referring 
to hon. members of this Legislature as 
“rabbie 


MR. CHILD: No, sir. ¥ said it was 
attributed to the hon. member’s speech, 
after his “rabble-rousing.” In regard 
to the leader of the CCF, the hon. mem- 
ber for York South, I certainly would 
not attribute anything he said to any 
other hon. member. I have too much 
regard for the other hon. members. The 
enly thing for which I am sorry—and 
this is only a personal observation—is 
that the hon. member for Oshawa, whom 
we admire so much, has to be associated 
with the CCF. I realize that he cannot 
choose his political bedfellows. It is 
unfortunate. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : The hon. 
member should leave that out. 


MR. CHILD: Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to the report in the Hamilton 
Spectator, the hon. member for York 
South said: 


Today's reform institutions are 
prison hovels out of the pages of 
Charles Dickens, “dirty dungeons” 
and “places of human storage.” 


Mr. Speaker, since that time, the hon. 
member wrote a letter to the Hamilton 
paper, which was published in a not too 
conspicuous space in the paper, and said 
he was misquoted, as far as that was 
concerned. However, I find, generally 
speaking, from the observations he made 
at that particular meeting, although he 
may not have used those actual words, 
he did use them in connection with a 
comparison. He goes on to say in his 
letter : 
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At one point in my address, I was 
describing the dungeon conditions of 
prisons in Britain more than 100 
years ago—conditions which provoked 
Charles Dickens into writing some of 
his classic works. 


That indicates pretty well his think- 
ing along those lines. It also indicates 
the point he was trying to “get over” to 
the people in Hamilton. 


Apparently, he is very much of a 
believer, as Hitler was, in the idea that 
if you tell a lie often enough, the people 
will accept it as the truth. Apparently 
he does not believe that our institutions 
today can reform anybody. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to go on 
record as citing a case here, and I will 
be very happy to cite it to the hon. 
member for York South if he wishes, 
although I am sure the boy’s family 
would not want it published. 


A boy was sentenced to 12 months 
definite and 6 months indefinite, con- 
victed of armed robbery. He was a very 
belligerent boy, not too happy with 
society, and society was not too happy 
with him. He has been in one of our 
institutions now for approximately one 
year. His attitude has completely 
changed. He has taken a course in 
electronics and I understand that his 
last 3 marks were 100, 96 and 95. He 
has been offered a job in one of our 
firms in Hamilton, in their television 
department. I believe that is a pretty 
good indication as to what can happen 
in our institutions today. I submit that 
is what does happen in, by far, the 
majority of cases. If a boy wants to 
change his attitude, I suggest that he 
can accomplish just about anything in 
our reform institutions, and in our 
training schools. 


It is very difficult sometimes to change 
a boy’s attitude. Here is an excellent 
example, and I know there are many 
others, where boys do come out much 
better than they went in. This is the 
kind of case the hon. member for York 
South should be telling the people about, 
instead of bringing up an isolated case 
of a boy who may not have improved. 
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I suggest the reason a boy may not want 
to improve is because he is, in his own 
mind, anti-social, and no matter what 
we or anyone else may do, and no matter 
what type of reformatory we may have, 
and no matter what we may offer to 
him, he will retain the same attitude. 


I believe The Department of Reform 
Institutions is doing a very good job and 
any time the hon. leader of the CCF 
Party would like to leave here for an 
unannounced destination, I would be 
very happy to drive him, and permit him 
to visit any of our institutions, and prove 
to him that the statements he has been 
making are completely false. 


MR. E. P. MORNINGSTAR (Wel- 
land) : Mr. Speaker, in opening I would 
join the other hon. members in extend- 
ing to you my congratulations on your 
elevation to the office which you hold, 
and I want to commend you for the fine 
job you are doing in carrying out your 
duties. 


Since I last spoke in this House, 
many changes have occurred. Our 
great leader, the hon. Prime Minister, 
was given an overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence by the people of Ontario. Our 
people have spoken in recognition of 
the progressive policies his government 
sponsors. He is fulfilling the needs of 
all our people through the various fields 
of government endeavour. On behalf 
of my own people, I wish to express 
gratitude for his fine leadership. 


A marked change has taken place in 
the composition of this House. We 
have a larger Legislature, with 98 mem- 
bers, and 22 or 23 new faces. I am 
sure the hon. new members, through 
their own special knowledge, will make 
a fine contribution to the affairs of this 
province. 


A number of Cabinet changes have 
also occurred, and I would like to say 
to our first Minister, that they are all 
“to the good.” In the hon. Minister of 
Public Welfare we have a man who 
has adopted a forward-looking approach 
to this important work. I am confi- 
dent that, as he becomes more familiar 
with the operations of his department, 
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he will be advancing new measures to 
assist individual persons in need. He 
is adopting a most sympathetic and 
understanding attitude. 


The new hon. Minister of Municipal 
Affairs will undoubtedly bring fresh 
views to the municipal field. He has 
had wide experience in governmental 
activities, and the municipalities will 
appreciate his patience and willingness 
to assist them. It is a very great pleas- 
ure to see the hon. Provincial Secretary 
in that familiar portfolio. I can say he 
is the friend of every one in this House. 


The hon. Attorney-General, the Vice- 
Chairman of the Hydro Commission, 
and the hon. Minister of Planning and 
Development will, I am sure, all make 
significant contributions in their newly- 
appointed positions. 


The continuing expansion in the 
prosperity of this province is a mark of 
good, stable and far-sighted govern- 
ment. The past year has truly been an 
amazing one from the viewpoint of 
industrial production. The riding which 
I have the honour to represent in this 
House is, of course, not the only one to 
have benefitted from the results of the 
labours of all our people. However, I 
can see nothing but the greatest future 
for Welland and the surrounding area. 
I am quite convinced that in the Niag- 
ara district we are building one of the 
greatest industrial and production cen- 
tres on this continent. 


Expansion and growth, in many 
directions, continues in impressive fash- 
ion in the municipalities in the Welland 
riding. 

At Port Robinson, near Welland, the 
Goodrich Rubber Company will build a 
$3 million chemical plant for the pro- 
duction of plastic resins. 


An early start is anticipated on a new 
refinery for Falconbridge in the town- 
ship of Humberstone. 


In Port Colborne, International 
Nickel Company has erected a mam- 
moth new warehouse, and it is believed 
this is only the beginning in a major 


expansion plan for this great industry 
at the mouth of the ship canal. 


There are no substitutes for iron and 
steel. They are irreplacable commodi- 
ties. The manufacture of steel products, 
alone, is a tremendous operation requir- 
ing many skilled hands. Hon. members 
all know the vital need for oil and 
natural gas, and I do not have to remind 
the House that these natural resources 
must be brought to us by way of pipe 
lines. The hon. members may be inter- 
ested in knowing that the pipe which 
was used in the oil pipe line project 
was manufactured by the Page-Hersey 
Company located in Welland. 


One of the most significant Canadian 
industrial developments is taking place 
in Crowland, where the nation’s first 
“big inch” pipe mill will be erected and 
will be operated jointly by the Page- 
Hersey Company and the Steel Com- 
pany of Canada. This will mean that 
pipe line business, which formerly went 
abroad, will be handled in Canada by 
Canadian workmen. It is a $10 million 
project. 

In Welland, Atlas Steels Limited has 
formed a subsidiary firm to handle the 
increasing demands for titanium metal. 
New furnaces have been installed by the 
Electro Metallurgical Company and the 
city has acquired a new industry in a 
subsidiary of the well-known Whiting 
Corporation, of Harvey, IIll., manufac- 
turers of heavy industrial equipment. 


Imposing new additions are expected 
this year to Welland’s mercantile 
section. 


The year will also see the launching 
of a campaign to raise several million 
dollars for the construction of a new 
county general hospital. . 


Soon to be opened is the 80-bed con- 
valescent wing of the home for the aged, 
being built at a cost of $550,000. 


A new high school will be built in 
the Fonthill district at a cost of 
$750,000. A new addition to the Wel- 
land High and Vocational School was 
recently completed at a cost of $500,000. 
Crowland Area One opened a $76,000 
school, and a 12-room school costing 


$261,000. 
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The city of Welland will be proceed- 
ing with construction of new municipal 
buildings, and may once more ask the 
ratepayers to approve the construction 


of a new city hall, at a cost in the neigh- 
bourhood of $400,000. 


Religious activities have kept pace 
with other developments in the Welland 
riding. St. Elizabeth’s Catholic Church 
was opened last November in Wainfleet. 
The Greek Catholic parish of the Holy 
Ghost recently turned the sod for its 
new churchh Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Welland — $100,000. Sacred 
Heart parish in Welland will this year 
build a new church at a cost of $400,000. 


In November last the hon. Minister 
of Highways (Mr. Allan) visited the 
riding to open the new $800,000 high- 
way between Welland and Port Col- 
borne. Eventually it is hoped that this 
new artery will be continued north from 
Welland to join the Queen Elizabeth 
Way and provide a new road to St. 
Catharines and district. 


I would just like to mention the won- 
derful co-operation that the provincial 
government has received from the fed- 
eral government in making this road 
possible because I understand the con- 
tributions were on a 50-50 basis. 


At this time I feel that I should men- 
tion the increase in traffic that we have 
in the riding of Welland. I am very 
pleased that the hon. Minister of High- 
ways is in the House to hear these 
figures. 


Social service, too, is on the increase. 
After a modest beginning only 3 years 
ago, the Welland unit of the, Canadian 
Cancer Society has started the “Little 
Red Door” service in Welland. Public 
education and practical helps for cancer 
patients are a direct result. 


Welland’s newest service club is the 
Sertoma Club, which elected “Andy” 
Rady as its president. Crowland has 
recently formed its own Optimist Club. 
Like other Optimist Clubs, it directs its 
energies toward helping boys. Rotary, 
long noted for its service to crippled 
children, has a new club in Port Col- 
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borne. The Welland Rotary is plan- 
ning a “painting bee’’ to help out at the 
Lakewood Camp for crippled children 
on Lake Erie. This club: so far has 
given $10,500 to the camp. 


In Fonthill, community-minded citi- 
zens, led by Mr. R. H. Davis, president 
of Atlas Steels Limited, have offered 
a two-storey building with the land for 
a community youth centre. 


Always a leader in brotherhood work, 
Welland-and-Crowland was the first 
chartered chapter of the Canadian 
Council of Christians and Jews. In 
February, Rev. “Dick” Jones, organizer 
of the Canadian Council, addressed 
many groups in Welland. 


Farmers in the area were given a 
boost in obtaining a licence to form the 
Frontier Milk Producers Co-operative 
Limited (to be officially opened March 
219). 

An example of labour-management 
good will was the appointment of Mr. 
A. A. Schmon, president and general 
manager of the Ontario Paper Com- 
pany at Thorold, as an honorary mem- 
ber of the American Federation of 
ia VOUCwerlUecitcd aise IAiteand erst 
approach to labour problems.” 


Included in the area which I repre- 
sent there are 4 townships with a solid 
agricultural background. We are trav- 
ersed by the Welland Canal, one of the 
world’s greatest man-made waterways, 
which will assume an even greater 
importance once the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way project has been completed. This 
affords a considerable amount of 
employment. But, it also makes for 
one of the worst bottlenecks, insofar as 
motor traffic is concerned. There are 
several points where corrective action, 
by way of tunnels or bridges, must be 
taken, and in the not-too-distant future. 
I do not envy the job of the hon. Min- 
ister of Highways in battling with the 
federal government on this most impor- 
tant matter. 


The enormous and costly Burlington 
bottleneck, which is being cleared up 
in a realistic fashion, is but one of such 
projects affecting the Niagara Penin- 
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sula. I have faith in the diplomacy, the 
sound business experience, the vision 
and the ability of the hon. Minister of 
Highways, and I feel sure that before 
too long he will be able to accomplish 
for our district what obviously must 
be achieved. 

Welland County has three inter- 
national entrances funnelling motor 
trafic through the Welland area and 
the traffic count on these bridges is as 
follows: 


Peace Bridge 


Rainbow Bridge 
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I would also like to give you the 
freight tonnage on the Welland Canal 
for the years 1945 to 1954: 


1945 -, 12,962,332 tons 
1954 - 17,514,258 tons 
Increasein 10 years - 4,551,926 tons 


The reason I am giving these figures is 
to show that we really need tunnels 
under, or bridges over, the Welland 
Ship Canal, to alleviate the traffic con- 
gestion. 


Whirlpool Bridge 


Fort Erie Niagara Falls Niagara Falls Total 
1945 ee. 1,522,061 697,240 483,289 2,702,590 
1054 ost tus hy 8,527,048 2,391,408 LOT7,257 6,995,713 
Increase 1,694,168 593,968 


2,004,987 


The figures shown cover both incom- 
ing and outgoing traffic which bridge 
authorities estimate at 50 per cent. in 
each direction and they indicate an in- 
crease of 158.85 per cent. over the 10- 
year period. 

While it is not logical to assume that 
all traffic passing through these ports of 
entry will of necessity be crossing the 
Welland Canal, it must be admitted that 
a fairly large percentage does so and 
the increase will be reflected proportion- 
ately over the canal bridges and that in 
all probability this increase will continue. 


I would like to give the increase in the 
traffic over the Welland Canal; the 
annual average daily traffic is as follows: 


Location 


Hwy. No. 8, east of Port Colborne .......... 
Hwy. No.20; "Allanburg ee an en eased 


Hwy. No. 58, south of Thorold ................ 


4,293,123 


In my part of the province we have a 
great concentration of the labour force 
—both men and women. They are em- 
ployed, for the most part, in the many 
great industries which dot our whole 
countryside around Welland, Thorold, 
and Niagara Falls. These are important 
industries, vital to Ontario, to Canada, 
and to our whole economy. They are 
abundant and visual proof that, given 
adequate transportation facilities, ade- 
quate access to raw materials and to 
markets, a skilled and willing community 
of working men and women, with near- 
by cheap, abundant, dependable electric 
power, we have all the factors which 
make for a great industrial community ; 
and that is what we have. 


Year AADT Increase 
1946 990 

1955 2,940 1,950 
1946 1,700 

1955 5,890 4,190 
1946 2,100 

1955 6,400 4,300 
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I might add that no single factor has 
contributed more to the great and grow- 
ing importance of the Niagara Peninsula 
than the tremendous Hydro develop- 
ments along the Niagara River. I am 
mentioning these developments to ex- 
press my unbounded optimism for the 
future, as well as in the present. 


My attention was drawn the other day 
to a pamphlet issued by The Ontario 
Department of Public Welfare. I hope 
that every hon. member of this House 
will take the trouble to secure a copy, 
and spend 5 minutes in reading it. It is 
entitled Welfare Services in Ontario and 
it gives, in very brief form, a vivid pic- 
ture of what this province is doing, 
through a great service department, to 
help those who need public assistance, in 
one form or another, on a temporary or 
permanent basis. 


In the development of our welfare 
programmes we are striving to make 
sure that poverty will not be permitted 
to exist. It was not so long ago when 
great hardships were endured by some 
of our people. The term “social security” 
was virtually unknown. People who 
were in need relied very largely on 
private charitable or church organiza- 
tions, or simply had to “pull in their 
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belts” very tightly. Conditions, of 
course, have changed markedly. We are 
now giving public assistance to a very 
large number of our people, and this 
despite the fact that employment condi- 
tions are almost as favourable as we 
might expect them to be. 


Mr. Speaker, it being 3 of the clock, 
I move the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 


Hon. G. H. Dunbar moves the ad- 
journment of the House. 


MR. OLIVER: Mr. Speaker, could 
the hon. Minister suggest what is going 
to happen on Monday? 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: If the hon. 
Prime Minister returns, we will proceed 
with Bills, if not we will continue with 
the debate on the Budget. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : Is there 
likely to be a night sitting on Monday 
night ? 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: No, not on 
Monday night. 
Motion agreed to. 


The House adjourned at 3 of the 
clock, p.m. 
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Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


3 O'CLOCK P.M. 
And the House having met. 


Prayers. 


MR. SPEAKER: Presenting peti- 
tions. 


Reading and receiving petitions. 
Presenting reports by committees. 
Motions. 

Introduction of Bills. 

Orders of the day. 


PON se Mi PROS T 9(. Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Speaker, may I advise the 
House that I have found it necessary 
to make a change in the order of busi- 
ness I announced last week. I suggested 
last week that the Committee on Health 
would meet on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week. It would 
appear necessary for that committee to 
meet at 10 o’clock on Wednesday and 
Friday of this week, instead of the days 
I previously mentioned. 

The reason for the change is that 
there are delegations coming here on 
both Tuesday and Thursday, as a con- 
sequence of which a change in the days 
of meeting of the committee should be 
made. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to advise 
the House there will be a night sitting 
tomorrow, that is, Tuesday night. If 
subsequent night sittings are necessary, 
I will advise the House accordingly. 


Monpay, Marcu 12, 1956 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition): Mr. Speaker, we have a 
meeting of our Party arranged for to- 
morrow night and I do not know how 
we can arrange to change it now. 


TPLONP MRI EROS Ui) Mr Speaker, 
if that is the case, we will try to make 
other arrangements. 


OTTAWA CONFERENCE 


PONT M Ree ROS Ts Mrs) Speaker, 
I should like to say something very 
brietiy an’ relation” to’ )'the’* Federal- 
Provincial Conference which was held 
in Ottawa on Friday last at 10 a.m. 


I am sure the House would expect 
me to say something about that con- 
ference and also about another matter 
which I discussed with the hon. Prime 
Minister of Quebec on the same day. 


Nie peaker, Willey eveter sto tats 
Palneringrasmd) CONferelice ss it rever 
in the few hours of its duration assumed 
that proportion. It never reached the 
stage of being a conference. It was 
merely a time and place to announce 
that further discussions would be of 
no avail and that the federal mind was 
made up. 

This is not the time to discuss in any 
detail the federal-provincial position, 
and the problems which face this prov- 
ince as a consequence. I shall discuss 
that matter later in this session, I hope, 
and, of course, during the course of the 
special session to be held later this year. 
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It is sufficient to say now that, in the 
1945 conference, the provinces were 
faced with much the same attitude as on 
March 9, 1956. Despite the protesta- 
tions of most of the provinces at that 
time, that the proposals were basically 
unsound, the federal government took a 
very adamant position, and sure enough, 
they were found to be unsound. There 
is now the unanimous acknowledgment 
by 11 governments that basically the 
proposals of 1945 were unsound and 
unrealistic. I do not think that today— 
and this was one of the things which 
would impress one at that conference— 
there is one government which would 
want to revert to the proposals, that is, 
the basis of the proposals, as they were 
presented to us in 1945. I am not speak- 
ing about the dollar value but I am 
speaking about the basis of the pro- 
posals. 


Mr. Speaker, in 1950 new proposals 
were made, and at that time I repre- 
sented the province of Ontario as the 
head of the government. New proposals 
were made which recognized the conten- 
tion of certain of the provinces, includ- 
ing the province of Ontario, that any 
formula should be related to actual tax 
returns within the particular province. 
That was acknowledged—not satisfac- 
torily effected, but it was acknowledged 
—in what came to be known as the 
“Ontario Formula,” the formula under 
which we have operated since 1952. 


This formula was accepted by On- 
tario, but with strong objections from 
this province. The proposal was ac- 
cepted because it was the only way in 
which Ontario could share in the per- 
sonal income tax field. Ontario in 1950 
—from 1950 until 1952, when we enter- 
ed into an agreement with the federal 
government—contended for almost iden- 
tically the same formula as is now being 
proposed by the federal government to- 
day. I am speaking of the formula, not 
of the assessment to be made under the 
formula. The present formula is that 
for which we have been contending for 
10 years, and it has finally been accepted 
in this form. But the assessment is 
another basic problem, and that is what 
I wanted to make clear to the House 


today. As I have said, I am speaking 
of the formula, not the assessment to be 
made under the formula. 

From 1947 to 1952, this province re- 
ceived no share of personal income tax. 
I have always felt that this province, 
and also the province of Quebec, was 
unfairly treated in that regard. We 
stayed out of the agreement at that time. 
For what the province contended was 
so right that it recetved more from the 
other two fields of corporation and suc- 
cession duty taxes than it would have 
received from the whole proposed 
federal rental. In 1952, in presenting the 
federal proposals of 1950 to the House 
—in October, 1952—I pointed out that 
they were a “stop-gap”, that they were 
not satisfactory, but they were the best 
we could do. It is obvious that the pro- 
posals made on April 26, 1955—which 
are the ones we are considering today— 
are a complete reversal of the federal 
position of 1945 and 1950, which was 
strongly advocated as being the most fair 
and most logical position. Again, Mr. 
Speaker, I say that the provincial posi- 
tion has been justified, and the federal 
position in both of those years has been 
proven to be wrong. 


On April 26, 1955—just about one 
year ago — the new proposals were 
made, and I will use the words I used 
at Ottawa, and which I have used else- 
where, that these proposals, which per- 
mit at the option of each province, 
direct participation in their 3 traditional 
fields of taxation are infinitely more 
satisfactory, and more realistic, than the 
proposals of either 1945 or 1950. 


I said before, as I said at the meeting 
last Friday, that with a proper and 
realistic assessment of provincial needs, 
they can provide a satisfactory remedy 
to the problems arising from the occu- 
pancy of these fields by the two levels 
of government. May I say that, after 
10 years, what has been contended for 
by the provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
has now been accepted. 


As I have pointed out, what we are 
dealing with now is the assessment of 
need under this formula. With this, the 
people of Ontario cannot be anything 
else but gravely concerned, and I say 
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this now, as it was proved, the federal 
government and federal thinking was 
wrong in 1945 and was wrong in 1950, 
and that has been acknowledged. I 
assert that in this remaining funda- 
mental matter of assessment, they are 
wrong and unjust to this province, and 
that will be acknowledged in the future, 
as have the other two errors. I make 
that prophecy now, Mr. Speaker, on 
this 12th day of March, 1956, that it 
will be acknowledged that it is wrong 
now, as it has been wrong on the other 
two occasions. 


MR. MacDONALD: 
Ides of March. 


HON. MR. FROST: May I now 
refer to one or two statements, which 
the hon. Minister of Finance, Mr. Har- 
ris, made to the conference, which, of 
course, have been widely reported in 
the press on Saturday, and I presume 
today. He used such expressions as 
these in referring to federal occupancy 
of these fields. I take this quotation 
from his own manuscript, which he gave 
me, and the first statement was this: 


Beware the 


This, I assure you, is the practical 
limit of our capacity in these fields 
and at this time. 


The second statement was: 


If we were to raise the standard 
rates and lower the level up to which 
we would equalize, we would find it 
impossible, except at a quite unac- 
ceptable cost to the federal treasury. 


Then the third statement was: 


We cannot at this time make any 
further material concessions that 
would adversely affect our revenues. 


These are 3 statements which I have 
taken from his remarks on Friday. 


May I point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
this is a completely wrong appraisal of 
the situation. These direct tax fields of 
personal income tax, corporation tax and 
succession duties are the fields of the 
provinces as much as they are those of 
the federal government. That is funda- 
mental. There is no necessity to buy us 


out, or pay us out of the fields which are 
ours, They are our fields, as much as 
they are theirs. The province and the 
government have equal rights in those 
fields. 


And here is where the trouble and 
the wrong thinking comes in. In the 
wartime days, the federal government 
“elbowed” us out—and I say that 
advisedly, and I think the hon. member 
for Brant (Mr. Nixon) will agree with 
me that the province was “elbowed out,” 
as he was a member of Ontario’s delega- 
tion at that time, and he will agree there 
was no other option. The provinces 
were “elbowed out” because of national 
necessity ; the provinces were “elbowed 
out’ from those fields in which they had 
an equal interest, and now when it comes 
time to give them a realistic share of 
those fields, the federal government 
speaks about the “cost to them,” and 
about “the effect on our revenues,” to 
give to the provinces what justly belongs 
to them. It is not buying something; 
it is something which belongs to the 
provinces and their municipalities, as 
well as to the federal government. It 
is a strange attitude to say that it costs 
them to give to the provinces what be- 
long to them, and what they should 
have, and what is necessary under our 
Constitution, for them to carry on their 
business. There is the point of issue— 
right there. This attitude is wrong, and 
it will be acknowledged to be wrong, in 
the days to come. 


May I now make one or two com- 
ments to this House, Mr. Speaker? The 
first is that Ontario has not complained 
about adjustment grants being made to 
the other provinces. I have made clear 
time and time again, that the other prov- 
inces require adjustment grants in 
order that they may provide services to 
their people up to a reasonable standard. 
As a matter of fact, today I quite ack- 
nowledge this. I do not think the other 
provinces are being treated with any 
great generosity at all. I think my col- 
leagues who were with me on Friday 
will acknowledge that. It is very difficult 
to see how British Columbia can carry 


on with no increase whatever in the 


amounts they are receiving, and British 
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Columbia is a high-cost province. I say 
today, as I said at the conference on 
Friday, that the people of Ontario would 
like to see Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, in fact, all the Maritime 
provinces, dealt with more generously. 
I am not at all complaining about the 
adjustments made to the other provinces. 


However, Ontario is complaining 
about the justice being accorded to this 
great earning province, where we have 
a concentration of the problems of 
Canada, and with the large percentage 
of industry in this province. Represen- 
tatives of several great municipal bodies 
in this province were with me last 
October, and they know we were fight- 
ing the cause of our municipal taxpayers, 
who are overwhelmed by cost of educa- 
tion and services which are a direct re- 
sult of the industrialization of this prov- 
ince, from which stem not only the 
revenues, of which the federal govern- 
ment is taking the lion’s share, but also 
the problems which are left to the prov- 
ince and the municipalities to service 
with what little money is left. That is 
where the injustice comes in . 


A comparison between the proposals 
is this—and I put it frankly before the 
House today—the federal government 
offers: 


(a) On personal income 10 per cent. 
of federal income tax liability. Ontario 
asserted that 15 per cent. would be 
realistic. 


In British Columbia, they asserted 20 
per cent., but it must be said, in all 
fairness, that in British Columbia they 
were levying what would be equivalent 
to 20 per cent. in the days before they 
left the field, in 1942. 


(b) On corporation income the federal 
government offers 9 per cent., which is 
1 per cent. less than they offered 14 
years ago. Ontario asserts that her re- 
quirements are 15 per cent. 


The hon. member for Brant will recall 
when the agreement was entered into 
there was a provision that 10 per cent. 
after the war would be equitable, so they 
are 1 per cent. lower than they were 
14 years ago. 


(c) On successions the federal gov- 
ernment offers 50 per cent. of federal 
rates in this field which Ontario feels 
she should vacate. 


I asserted that they should vacate 
that field. I have been offered certain 
compensation in the past in relation to 
that matter, because there is the argu- 
ment that succession duties are required, 
in order to check up the taxes on in- 
comes of deceased persons. I acknowl- 
edge that. I think it is quite possible 
to have the returns available to both 
governments. 


However, I should say that succession 
duties are not a relatively large matter, 
although it is an important matter for 
a province such as this, but federally 
taxwise, it is a comparatively small item. 
Our province of Ontario was taxing in 
that field very many years before the 
federal government. In the case of 
succession duties, Ontario was levying 
that tax for 50 years before the federal 
government ever came into it at all. 
That is also true of corporation taxes, 
and, as a matter of fact, in municipal 
income taxes, the province was levying 
them long before the days of 1917, when 
the federal government first entered that 
field. So the province thas been in all 
those fields for very many years, in one 
case, as I say, for 50 years before the 
federal government entered into it at 
all, the field which they now ask us 
to vacate, which, for years, was very 
definitely our own. 


Now, to boil our assertions down to 
figures. It is one thing to speak about 
“15:per cent’, 15 per cent: ande.ou 
per cent.”. Ontario asserts it needs and 
requires approximately $100 million 
more annually than is being offered. 
This would be produced from the 15 
per cent. rates mentioned in personal 
income and corporation tax. 


It is idle to say that Ontario tax- 
payers, home and real estate owners, 
do not need this amount which could 
very much have assisted and relieved 
municipal taxpayers in, for instance, 
Owen Sound, Windsor, Metropolitan 
Toronto, and a thousand other Ontario 
municipalities which Ontario Ministers 
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at Ottawa must know are struggling 
under an unfair burden. We have On- 
tario Ministers in the federal govern- 
ment, and surely it is not necessary for 
me to convince them that Owen Sound, 
Windsor and the thousand other places 
in this province are not getting a “fair 
shake” in connection with the burdens 
we are bearing. 


The $100 million extra represented 
by the tax rates which I mentioned is 
the minimum required from these fields 
to help our taxpayers in primary and 
secondary schools, and in our hard- 
pressed municipalities to bear the cost. 
May I point out, Mr. Speaker, that this 
year we are giving to our municipalities 
some $17 million more. I think the figure 
is increased from $165 million up to in 
excess of $180 million. The federal 
Budget amounts to $5,000 million—$5 
billion. $200 million is about 4 per cent. 
of that sum, and $200 million would 
settle this matter in Canada in a decent 
way, and would give to British Columbia 
the money it needs, and to the Maritime 
provinces the money they need, and to 
our province of Ontario the money it 
not only needs, but to which it is justly 
entitled. 


As I said at Ottawa, our problems 
come from production, and so should 
our revenues. It is not fair that Ontario 
should be driven into a position where 
it would have to revert to regressive 
taxation to pay the bills which progres- 
sive taxation should pay. If we are 
driven into this — sales taxes and the 
like — our competitive position vis-a- 
vis producers in the United States and 
other lands will inevitably be weak- 
ened. Development and production from 
Ontario will be hampered. Not only the 
people of Ontario, but the people of 
all provinces, will suffer in consequence. 
It is of major importance and con- 
sequence to all provinces, and to Canada, 
that Ontario be placed in a financial 
position where costs can be kept at 
internationally competitive levels and 
there is full incentive to development. 
Any other courses would be blind and 
unrealistic. That is what I say of these 
proposals. We were called to Ottawa 
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to receive the verdict, without very 
much ceremony. 


I tell this House today that the federal 
government has deplorably failed to 
assess the needs of the provinces and 
their municipalities which are the right 
arm of peacetime development and ex- 
pansion. They are as wrong in this as 
they were in the attitude of 1945 and 
1950. The unfortunate part is that this 
matter is urgent, that our taxpayers 
are being overwhelmed because they 
are being deprived of their fair share 
of the revenues which come from the 
very production which causes our prob- 
lems. That the federal government will 
be proved wrong again I have no doubt, 
but it is my hope that it will not be 
too late, before they find they are wrong, 
unfair and unjust to the provinces. 


May I say that, while in Ottawa, I 
had another conference which, I am 
glad to say, was more successful than the 
conference of the provinces to receive 
the verdict. I had a conference with the 
hon. Prime Minister of Quebec, officials 
of the Hydro-Quebec, at which Dr. 
Rit) Hearn, chairman of.thes Ontario 
Hydro, was present. 


These conferences concerned the con- 
version of power being produced in 
Quebec to 60 cycle, and also the very 
important question of an inter-switching 
system between the two systems, 
Ontario Hydro and Hydro-Quebec, to 
make it possible for the systems to 
mutually support each other somewhat 
in the same manner as applies in the 
case of the Detroit Edison and the 
Ontario systems, as well as some other 
inter-connections which Hydro has 
elsewhere. 


Through the development of such a 
system, and as a result of inter- 
connections running as far as the prov- 
ince of Manitoba, it will be possible for 
several systems to support one another 
extending from the Atlantic Ocean to 
practically the centre of the continent, 
with inter-switching to support an 
American system, and reversed at 
Detroit and Niagara Falls. 


At the same time, conversations were 
held relative to joint problems of the 
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two provinces in relation to power 
development on the Ottawa River. 


May I acknowledge the kindly 
co-operation which we have always 
received from hon. Mr. Duplessis and 
his government and Hydro-Quebec in 
relation to these problems which are of 
interest to us. They have always been 
considerate of our problems and I am 
very glad, indeed, to make that acknowl- 
edement in this House today. 


These matters, which were discussed 
at the termination of the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference, are now in the 
hands of our technical people, and I 
have no doubt will be resolved to the 
satisfaction of the people of both 
provinces. 


MR. FOR, OLIVER’ (Leader of the 
Opposition): Mr. Speaker, perhaps I 
might be permitted a comment or two 
on the matter referred to by the hon. 
Prime Minister this afternoon. He has 
indicated, as the record will show, that 
the federal government has said, in 
rather definite terms, that the offer it 
made to the provinces is one which is 
going to stand, in the main. The hon. 
Prime Minister this afternoon has made 
it quite clear that, in his judgment, that 
offer on the part of the federal govern- 
ment is not good enough for the prov- 
ince of Ontario, and I want to review 
that aspect of what the hon. Prime 
Minister said, for a few minutes. 


As the House will recall, we are 
ending a 5-year lease agreement for 
these certain fields of taxation. The 
final payment, as I recall it, for the 
year 1956-1957 will be approximately 
$151-odd million. The federal govern- 
ment has offered a new agreement, 
where the first payment, for the first 
year, would amount to $192 million. I 
think I am approximately correct in 
my figures. The hon. Prime Minister 
said this afternoon that is not a realistic 
figure, and claims it does not take into 
account the financial needs of this prov- 
ince. He has said they would require 
$100 million beyond the offer of $192 
million, which, in effect, is saying that 


the federal government should, in the 
judgment of the hon. Prime Minister, 
pay to the province of Ontario $300 
million instead of $192 million. 


HON. MR. FROST: + iti doesinct 
“pay” us anything. We collect it 
ourselves. 


MR. OLIVER: Assuming that what 
the hon. Prime Minister says this after- 
noon is his position, that Ontario needs 
$100 million beyond what is_ being 
offered in the agreement, then the fed- 
eral government would be paying to us 
no less than— 


HON.) MRO FROSTS Nov yar, 
Speaker; we would collect it ourselves. 


MR. OLIVER: Well, Mr. Speaker, 
the figures correspond anyway. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is where 
I say the federal government is wrong. 
They do not “pay” us anything; we 
collect it ourselves. 


MR. OLIVER:, Mr. Speaker?) thar 
is a technical argument employed by 
the hon. Prime Minister this afternoon 
for the first time. JI suppose he has to 
find some substantial ground upon 
which to hinge his argument, to the 
best of his ability. 


But, it is a fact that the hon. Prime 
Minister has said this province should 
have $100 million more. I want to 
analyze that for a moment. The hon. 
Prime Minister might as well have said 
we should have $200 million more. It 
is actually a figure he picks “‘out of the 
air.’ What I am concerned about, in 
relation to these huge figures we are 
bandying around in this Legislature, is 
that the hon. Prime Minister has said 
the needs of this province are $100 mil- 
lion more. But the matter about which 
I am not at all sure is that which 
revolves around the fact that we may 
need $100 million more — and I will 
not dispute that for a moment — but I 
think we could very well dispute the 
statement that the entire $100 mil- 
lion should come from the federal 
government. 
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HON. MR. FROST: It would not 
come from the federal government at 
all. 


MR. NIXON: Would you not get a 
cheque? 


MR. OLIVER: He would get it 
somehow, whether by cheque or in cash, 
or in some other way. I want to be as 
much of a realist as I can. I am a pro- 
vincial “rightest” to this extent, that I 
want Ontario to receive what is its just 
share, and just rights in this financial 
deal, but I think it must be considered 
that the federal government is not flush 
with money, so far as we can gather at 
the present time. It is making huge 
commitments for national defence; it is 
paying Ontario something in the neigh- 
bourhood of $250 million every year in 
family allowances, old age security, old 
age pensions, and so forth. 


I suggest to the House that what the 
hon. Prime Minister is doing is asking 
the federal government to “up the ante” 
to Ontario by $100 million, which can 
have no other meaning but that similar 
pro rata payments will have to be made 
to the other provinces throughout the 
length and breadth of Canada, and if 
this new formula is adopted by the 
federal government, it might involve 
the payment of almost double what it is 
presently paying to the provinces in lieu 
of these taxing fields. 


That is asking the federal government 
to go a long way. It does not get its 
money off of trees; it gets it out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers in this country, 
and I think the government at Ottawa 
has managed the affairs of this country 
reasonably well. It means, if the formula 
suggested by the hon. Prime Minister 
was adopted, that federal taxes would 
have to be increased by probably $500 
million or $600 million to meet the re- 
quirements as suggested by the hon. 
Prime Minister here today. That extra 
money can come from nowhere else 
than out of the pockets of the Canadian 
taxpayers. We might as well admit that, 
because it is, frankly, a true statement. 
So I suggest we would be asking the 
federal government, on our behalf, and 
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on behalf of all the provinces of Canada, 
to “up the ante’ to the point where we 
would be faced with a very material in- 
crease in taxation at the federal level. 


There is one point, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to make, and that is that the hon. 
Prime Minister has said that Ontario 1s 
“not a rich province,” even if it 1s a rich 
province. I mean by that, the services 
we are required to render are growing 
year by year, as a consequence of our 
economic growth. Of course, this is true. 
But I do not know that it follows that 
the increased expenses incurred should 
be properly a charge on the federal gov- 
ernment of Canada. Surely we have a 
responsibility in these fields, but one we 
are not prepared to admit, as judged 
from the calculations in the synopsis 
prepared by the hon. Prime Minister, in 
reference to this matter. 


I was astounded and amazed at the 
hon. Prime Minister’s statement which 
was reported in the Globe and Mail, in 
respect to this conference. I want to 
read the statement to the House, and 
then make some comments thereon. The 
hon. Prime Minister read part of the 
quotation this afternoon, but I imagine 
very carefully avoided giving other 
parts of)it., [his is the, statement as 
reported in the Globe and Mail of 
March 10: 


They were wrong in 1945, they 
were wrong in 1952, and they are 
wrong today. 


And they will find out how wrong 
they are in about 5 years when they 
come face to face with the realization 
that today’s lack of foresight will 
bring this country to the brink of 
economic disaster. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 


MR. OLIVER: Mr. Speaker, what 
political “twaddle” is that? It does not 
matter whether he signs these agree- 
ments, or whether he taxes in his own 
field, neither that action nor any other 
action which might be taken in connec- 
tion with these agreements, nor any of 
those sets of circumstances, will bring 
either Ontario or Canada to the “brink 


of economic disaster in 5 years.’’ What 
foolish talk is that? The hon. Prime 
Minister cannot hope to get anywhere, 
using language such as that. 


Imagine the hon. Prime Minister of 
this province saying that unless the 
federal government does certain things 
which they are not presently prepared 
to do, the Dominion of Canada as a 
whole will stand on the “‘brink of 
disaster within 5 years,’ ‘That is a 
ridiculous statement and wholly devoid 
of truth, and the hon. Prime Muinister 
knows it. 


We stand on the threshold of the 
greatest prosperity this country has ever 
known, and whether we sign an agree- 
ment with the federal government or 
not, matters very little regarding the out- 
look in respect to that picture; very 
little, I suggest, because—and I bring 
this point up—the hon. Prime Minister 
says these fields are worth more than 
the federal government is presently 
offering for them. 


If they are worth more, there is one 
alternative which is quite wide open to 
him, and that is to get into these fields 
himself. Let the province of Ontario go 
into these fields, and tax for themselves 
in the province of Ontario. That was 
-done before, and it can be done again, 
so the hon. Prime Minister need not say, 
“We stand on the brink of disaster un- 
less the federal payments are ‘upped’.” 


We do not “stand on the brink of 
disaster.’ We have the remedy in our 
own hands. We have the federal goy- 
ernment at the point where it will give 
us the best possible deal, and if that deal 
is not good enough for the people of 
Ontario, then it is their obligation, I 
suggest, to get out of the agreement, and 
get’ into the ‘taxation, fields inj this 
province. 

I say to the House this afternoon that 
I want the utmost in revenue for this 
province. I am as aware as the hon. 
Prime Minister of the needs which lie 
before us in this province of Ontario, 
but I have a belief in the capacity of 
our people to meet those demands, and 
whether that capacity is satisfied by an 
arrangement with the federal govern- 
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ment, or by going into the fields our- 
selves, it is for the hon. Prime Minister 
and the government of this province to 
decide. 


HON. MR: FROST: Mr? Speaker, 
I am content to let this matter stand for 
the moment, because it will be debated 
in full later on in this session and later 
on this year. I just point out, however, 
to the hon. leader of the Opposition, he 
uses the expressions “up the ante’ and 
“the federal payment upped” and “that 
we charged the federal government with 
more.” I asked the federal government 
for no “upped ante”; I asked the federal 
government for nothing to be “upped” ; 
I asked them for no money—not a cent. 
All I asked for is a just share of the tax 
fields which are ours by Constitution 
since that date in 1867, which date is 
over your chair, Mr. Speaker. That is 
all I asked them for. 


The hon. leader of the Opposition 
speaks about “economic disaster.” I will 
tell him how to bring about economic 
disaster in this country more quickly 
than anything else. Cut off the right 
arm of the municipalities, and the pro- 
vincial governments, which must lead in 
the peacetime battles of this country. 
That is the way they can be destroyed. 


I ask you, Mr. Speaker, if that is not 
the way that they will destroy these 
provinces, when the little province of 
New Brunswick tells us they cannot 
pay their school teachers. Does that 
not Jead. us .to “disaster” ?) Theghom 
leader of the Opposition thinks it does 
not, but I think it will. When the 
province of Nova Scotia is staggering 
along with great burdens which they 
came to the conference to present, and 
were listened to, and then sent away 
empty-handed, when we asked for those 
provinces that they should get at least 
$10 mition or $15 million—they got 
nothing. 


I will say to the hon. leader of the 
Opposition if anyone wants “disaster” 
in this country, let there be “disaster” 
in a few provinces, and there will be 
“disaster” for all. 


That is true of the great high-cost 
province of British Columbia, high-cost, 
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not because it is their fault, but because 
of their geographic location. If he 
wants “disaster” in this country, let us 
have “disasters” in some of those prov- 
inces. Let them become fiscally embar- 
rassed, and he will see what will become 
of this country. 


The hon. leader of the Opposition 
speaks about ‘economic disasters.” 
What if the city of Owen Sound could 
not pay its bills? He should go up there 
and ask Mayor Sargent of that city 
what he thinks of the situation, and how 
far from difficulties they are. I would 
ask him to visit the city of the hon. 
member who sits behind him, the hon. 
peaciipetel Ou essex ey NOT t na) (Vir 
Reaume), who was mayor of the city of 
Windsor. Let him ask him how far that 
city is ahead of difficulty. I thought 
he did know, from the speeches he has 
been delivering all about this province, 
how close to “economic disaster” are 
some of the school boards. I ask, how 
can we assist those people? How can 
we best assist the separate and public 
school taxpayers in this province? By 
giving them money from the very fields 
from which they should receive it. 
There is why I say to the hon. leader of 
the Opposition if he does not know that 
“economic disaster’ is in the offing, 
perhaps he will have learned this after- 
noon that it is. 


MR. OLIVER: I have learned this 
much, and I want to say to the hon. 
Prime Minister I will agree with him 
that the only level of government in 
this country which is not getting a 
square deal is that of the municipalities. 


POD eying OS ee Dhe ahon, 
leader of the Opposition has been saying 
that for years. 


MR. OLIVER: That is true. 


HON. MR. FROST: When he was 
Minister of Municipal Affairs, he did 
not do a great deal for them then. 


Mr. Speaker, I went down to Ottawa 
with my colleagues and we fought for 
the municipalities and the school boards 
of this province. 
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MR. OLIVER: Did the hon. Prime 
Minister think of doing anything him- 
self for the municipalities ? 


HON] MR ROSE.) Team pre- 
pared to conclude my remarks by saying 
I am quite content to have the hon. 
leader of the Opposition assume the role 
of defending the federal government. 
I am content to take the role of defend- 
ing and fighting for the school boards 
and the municipalities of this province. 


INU TEee tO ev lac GING ele (YEG take 
South): Mr. Speaker, I do not propose 
to prolong this debate this afternoon, 
although I assure you I restrained 
myself with some difficulty when the 
hon. Prime Minister, who is our incor- 
rigible optimist, turns gloomy over 
night. It is the kind of situation which 
calls for comment; however, I will not 
comment beyond asking a question 
which is uppermost in my mind, and it 
seems to be in the minds of many people 
who are viewing this further chapter in 
the ‘dog fight” which has typified Cana- 
dian political life ever since 1867. 


If, as was indicated by the Rt. hon. 
Prime Minister of Canada, this situation 
now rests on the level of negotiations 
between each of the provinces and the 
federal government, is the government 
of Ontario going to continue negotia- 
tions, and will it enter into these tax 
deals? 


HON. MR. FROST: Of course, the 
obvious answer is there are points in 
which there can be further negotiations. 
There is a field, for instance, which is 
clearly a provincial field, in connection 
with the taxes which are levied on non- 
residents, in which I think the hon. 
member for York South will firmly 
agree the province ought to have a 
share. That is one point he has con- 
tended. That has not been resolved. 
As a matter of fact, the federal govern- 
ment has, at the moment, rejected that 
point of view, but we intend to con- 
tinue to negotiate on that point. 

In connection with re-entering the tax 
field, I will answer the question as spe- 
cifically as I can. 
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In the first place, in 1952, we did 
not leave the succession duty field. As 
the hon. member knows, we intend to 
remain in that field, and to collect our 
own taxes. I will say to the hon. mem- 
ber that the possibility of that field being 
a very great producer of revenue is 
limited, as he knows, but nevertheless 
we are remaining in that field. 


In 1952, with very great reluctance, 
I advised this House, and the people 
of Ontario, to rent the corporation tax 
field. I said at that time it was a mis- 
take; that it was only a “stop gap.” It 
was done only because corporation 
income tax and personal income tax 
were tied in together, and we could get 
only $25 million or $30 million, by 
reason) Oi Jentering.| into, a rental 
agreement. 


Under the present proposals, the cor- 
poration tax field may be rented, or the 
province will occupy the field itself, 
either on a direct collection basis or on 
an agency basis. I have no hesitation 
in saying, when the time comes, we 
will recommend to the people of the 
province that we re-enter the corpora- 
tion tax field, and collect our own taxes. 


We will do that for this reason that 
I think it is practical and can be done. 
The federal government would collect 
the tax on an agency basis for us, 
charging 2 per cent. In our experience 
the cost of collection in that field only 
amounted in the neighbourhood of one- 
half of one per cent., and you would 
hardly expect a Scotsman to ask some- 
body else to collect it, and pay 2 per 
cent., when it could be collected for 
one-half of one per cent., so we will 
go back into that field ourselves. 


MR. MacDONALD: Is the same 
true of personal income tax? 


PION VERE EGS [ete anicmto 
refer to the personal income tax field, 
which represents a very great problem 
in itself. There are between 11% mil- 
lion and 2 million taxpayers in the 
personal income tax field. Many of 
them are paying by payroll deductions, 
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in which there are deductions up to 
nearly 95 per cent. 


The hon. member will see the diffi- 
culty of levying a tax in a field where, 
in any one year, there would be more 
than a tax liability of 100 per cent. for 
federal and provincial income taxes, 
which would mean there would be as 
much difficulty in refunding part of the 
over-all tax as in collecting it originally. 


We would have to review the prob- 
lem in this way; we have to decide 
whether there would be any common 
sense in attempting any such task as 
that. It would appear to me that we 
would have to levy our own tax at the 
federal rate in the field, and rely on 
either an agency Oeréement, “Orgy eay 
possibly a rental agreement, in order 
to secure it. 


Remember that the agency agreement 
which the federal government offers is 
hedged around with certain things. If 
you levy a straight 10 per cent. tax, 
since it is all deductible, and—as a mat- 
ter of fact, is based on the 1955 federal 
rates—it is not double taxation. But 
if there is a tax, in any instance, over 
that, it throws the whole thing “out 
the window,” and they would not col- 
lect it. I would say that would present 
to the province very great difficulties, 
the major one of which would be the 
very great inconvenience which would 
be caused to between 1% and 2 million 
taxpayers in collecting combined federal 
and provincial amounts, which would 
be in excess of the taxpayers’ liability, 
and then be faced with the difficulty of 
making revisions. I think that answers 
the question. 


I might point out to the hon. mem- 
bers of this House through you, Mr. 
Speaker, that the federal proposals are 
premised upon collection by the prov- 
inces, either on the basis of need or 
agency agreements. We will collect 
our own taxes in the succession duties; 
we will collect our own taxes in the 
corporation tax field. JI doubt if it 
would be feasible, or practicable, to 


collect them in the personal income 
field. 
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MR. jf. J. WINTERMEYER 
(Waterloo North): May I ask the hon. 
Prime Minister, in respect to this dis- 
cussion about “economic disaster,” 
whether there is any suggestion at the 
present time that, irrespective of what 
the various provinces do — whether 
they go into the agreement or not — 
there is any suggestion Ottawa will not 
pursue equalization payments? 


PON he PR Cla Ter Oh. no: 


MR. WINTERMEYER: Maybe I 
am not making myself clear. Am I 
right in presuming Ottawa will pursue 
its equalization payments irrespective of 
what Ontario does? 


tee Re) ees at teen ont, 


MR. WINTERMEYER: With def- 
erence then, I suggest to the hon. Prime 
Minister that the situation to which 
he has referred in New Brunswick is 
not exactly in point, because they will 
get assistance irrespective of what hap- 
pens. Ottawa has decided upon that. 


HON. MR. FROST: Very little 


assistance. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: They will 


get equalization payments, and my 
understanding is that, in the poorer 
provinces, those payments will be a 
very substantial part of their gross 
revenue. 


HON. MR. FROST: No. I would 
say that in New Brunswick it would be 
of the order, perhaps, of $3 million or 
perhaps $3% million more than they 
have been receiving to date. I think 
in Nova Scotia it is about $4 million or 
$5 million. As a matter of fact, my 
point is, why not give them an amount 
which would enable them to pay their 
school teachers and take their proper 
position in Canada by giving them an 
extra $10 million or $15 million, which 
would be but simple justice? 


MR. NIXON: On what computa- 
tion does Quebec receive $48 million? 
Will that be paid to it each year? 
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HON. MR. FROST: Yes. It is 
computed on the average per capita 
collection in Ontario and British Colum- 
bia. To all intents and purposes that 
is Ontario, for the reason that British 
Columbia is so close to Ontario. I 
think the difference is a matter of only 
50 cents per capita. 


MR. NIXON: Is Quebec lower? 


ON SVR EROS Do Ves lin oper 
sonal and income tax. That is the 
average of those two, therefore, they 
receive an amount which would bring 
it up to the per capita of the average. 
That applies to all other provinces. In 
British Columbia, their per capita is 
virtually the same as ours in Ontario; 
therefore, they receive no equalization 
payment, but it falls back on the old 
agreements to receive as much as it 
received before. Alberta receives an 
equalization payment of about $13 mil- 
lion a year, over and above their over- 
all collection. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: Mr. 
Speaker, I believe it is true that at one 
time the hon. Prime Minister suggested 
the equalization formula should be 
worked out on a basis whereby we would 
have a national average, and bring the 
lesser provinces up to that level. In that 
case, the Maritime provinces would not 
get as many dollars out of that arrange- 
ment as they would out of the equaliza- 
tion payment, which I understand is on 
a higher level. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
I attach that to a higher rate of taxes 
than the federal government. The 
federal government rates are attached 
to rates of 9, 10 and 50 per cent. These 
amounts will produce, with the equaliza- 
tion payments, in most cases a little 
better than the provinces were receiving 
under the previous agreements. 


Of course, Quebec was not receiving 
anything, but, under the unconditional 
equalization payment, it will receive the 
amount due as well. 

In all fairness, I would say that 


Quebec is entitled to the same treatment 
as all the rest. That is fair enough. I 
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am not complaining about the equaliza- 
tion payments, but I would say, if On- 
tario were to raise its rates here, and 
Quebec’s rates and British Columbia’s 
rates, to a realistic level, and if you take 
it on an equalization of 4 or 5 instead 
of two, then probably no equalization 
payments would be required at all in 
some cases and it would work out that 
the 4 provinces would operate “under 
their own steam.” 


Mr Speaker, the same principle could 
be applied to the national average, pro- 
vided the average of the taxes was raised 
to a sufficient level. 


Again, our argument is the fact that 
there is very definitely a basis of need 
for a province which has over one-half 
of industry located in it. I do not need 
to tell the hon. member, who is a very 
sensible person, and one with great ex- 
perience—he was mayor of Kitchener, 
an important city, and a city with a good 
deal of industrial concentration—that it 
costs money to service industry, and it 
cannot be avoided. 


Most of the money we receive from 
this field must go to service industry. It 
is true that it may be used for some- 
thing else in some other province; but 
we require it for that purpose in this 
province. 


There is a great deal of sense in what 
the hon. member said the other day 
about the province of Ontario levying 
its own taxes, but I would point out to 
him this difference. If Ontario levies 
its own taxation and it amounts to a 
serious multiple taxation, it places itself 
at a serious disadvantage with com- 
petitor provinces. That is very plain. 


Again, if a province resorts to regres- 
sive taxation, it raises the cost of living, 
and of production, and lowers the 
revenues again. 


If these things are not recognized as 
frankly in peace as in war, we are head- 
ing for economic disaster, the same as 
we would be heading for military 
disaster in war time. I do not apologize 
to the hon. member for using that ex- 
pression. The right arm of government 
in Canada, regarding production and 
employment, is found in the munici- 


palities and the provinces. It is altogether 
wrong to shave down the great produc- 
ing provinces like British Columbia and 
Ontario to the lowest point consistent 
with giving the other provinces a little 
more. We may as well do a big job and 
with a federal government budget of 
$500 million—what is a couple of mil- 
lion dollars if it results in a prosperous 
Canadian family? 


MR. WINTERMEYE Re geie 
Speaker, there is just one additional 
point I wish to make. As far as the 
hon. Prime Minister is concerned, he 
feels the additional rebate from corpora- 
tion tax and income tax would be suff- 
cient in these smaller provinces, to make 
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HON, MR FROST: Nov Eewouia 
not think so. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: I would 
not think so either, because they are 
the ones which have no_ corporate 
income tax at the present time. 


This problem of economic disaster is 
not the real one. Mr. Speaker, with 
deference, I agree fully with the hon. 
Prime Minister with respect to this new 
formula. It 1s far more realistic, some- 
thing that has evolved; and surely if 
we cannot improve formulae as we go 
on, we are not worth much. 


I am quite prepared to agree that 
our problem is related to production, 
which brings higher costs, and that we 
will have to receive something from 
some source to finance our programme. 
Our problem is somewhat similar to that 
of the municipalities. The municipalities 
say the province is a great body, and 
should be able to give them something. 
All we have to do is examine this 
Budget to realize there is not a great 
deal we can hand out, without additional 
sources of revenue. 


Mr. Speaker, it is the same with the 
federal government. I was interested 
to read the brochure about the Federal- 
Provincial Conference of 1955. I would 
refer to pages 6 and 7, where Rt. hon. 
Mr. St. Laurent said that the federal 
government, in spite of additional 
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revenue, is expected to do a great deal 
more than was expected in 1945. It was 
expected to deal with old age pensions 
and with defence expenditure. He said 
at that time that second only to national 
security is the demand for social security, 
which the public expects from both 
Canada and the provinces in great 
measure. “For example, since the last 
conference in 1950,” he said, ““we have 
assumed in the old age security plan 
a continuing financial burden substan- 
tially larger than our total payment 
under the tax-rental agreements.” 


The federal government likewise has 
been required, as my leader has said, 
to assume more and more obligations, 
and there is less and less with which 
to meet them. 


There is no question but that we need 
more revenue, but I do not think the 
article which appeared this morning in 
an editorial in the Globe and Mail, which 
suggested that the federal government 
was unfit to govern simply because it 
does not agree, is to be commended at 
Su Vireopeaker, think there:is/aireal 
problem here. We are proud of the 
hon. Prime Minister for going to 
Ottawa and fighting for our rights in 
the way we expected, as the hon. leader 
of the Opposition said. Frankly, how- 
ever, we submit there is a real problem 
there, which is very difficult, that is, the 
question of how total revenue is to be 
split up. It depends on whose money 
you want. The municipalities look to 
us for more, and we look to the 
Dominion for more. 


Mr. Speaker, the hon. Prime Minister 
suggests that it may be necessary to go 
into the corporation tax field. That is 
one practical solution. With deference, 
I am a bit concerned that maybe it will 
do what is suggested, that is, make it 
uneconomic for our corporations to com- 
pete with others not subject to that tax. 


We must be statesmanlike and ack- 
nowledge that it 1s not a simple problem. 
We must acknowledge that Ottawa has 
a problem as well, that of distributing 
their revenue. All you have to do is to 
read the brochure to see that Rt. hon. 
Mr. St. Laurent acknowledges that it is 
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a “real problem” and that he is “pre- 
pared to do something.” 


We have to enter into a spirit of 
co-operation, and, in spite of what 
the hon. member for Riverdale (Mr. 
Macaulay) said, I am not afraid to say 
that we need additional revenue. I do 
not know from where it is to come, 
but I think the committee I suggested 
some time ago might be the proper 
body to devise ways and means within 
our jurisdictional tax field to secure 
more revenue from production. Maybe 
that is not a direct corporation tax. The 
field about which we are talking is a 
shared field; we have been in it since 
Confederation, but we must not suggest 
the federal government has not the right 
to be in that field. They have that right, 
and so have we. It is a shared field. 


Where it is a shared field, perhaps we 
can devise some new form of revenue 
which would carry out the points the 
hon. Prime Minister very effectively 
makes. We have to relate that income to 
production, and certainly a corporation 
tax is one means of doing it. There is 
another one, but the only point I want 
to make is this: in fairness, I think if we 
are going to do a good job, we cannot 
say that we are all right and the federal 
government is all wrong. I think there 
is a lot to be said for the federal govern- 
ment. The municipalities do need more, 
we have to help them, but I think we 
have to be big enough to recognize that 
it is difficult to take another man’s 
money from him. I am of the opinion 
that we will, in the future, have to go 
at it in a statesmanlike manner, and ac- 
cordingly look for other revenues. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
I am very much impressed with what 
the hon. member says, and I would like 
to assure him that I agree with the pro- 
ject, and the solution of these things, 
and, in the long pull, it is a reasonable 
attitude. I thoroughly agree that we are 
Canadians, we are all part of the same 
country, and difficulties in governing 
Canada are not new to our generation. 
They have usually been solved by peo- 
ple possessing reason and understanding, 
and I hope to always keep that attitude. 
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I can assure you that I never walk out 
of conferences. 


I would say about Rt. hon. Mr. St. 
Laurent that I have a very great deal of 
admiration for his ability. I have never 
made any secret of that, and I think it has 
been widely recognized. I give Rt. hon. 
Mr. St. Laurent the credit for a formula 
which is realistic. I think the formula 
recognizes that for which the provinces 
have contended for 10 years, and to him 
I give credit for reversing a terrible 
attitude which existed before now. Iam 
hopeful that, having taken that position, 
Rt. hon. Mr. St. Laurent will come to 
a reasonable point of view in relation to 
the matter of the place the provinces 
must occupy in this field of direct taxes 
based on production, from which their 
problems flow. That, I think, is the 
situation. 


{ do not want to appear unreasonable, 
and I do not think I am. I did say, at 
the conference, that $200 million is a 
great deal of money, even spread across 
Canada. It would make all the differ- 
ence between a good deal and one which 
is very doubtful. I might point out that 
a year ago, at this time, the federal 
Budget was brought down and a deficit 
of $150 million or $160 million was 
forecast, and that is probably going to be 
taken care of, and the federal govern- 
ment this year is probably going to be in 
a surplus position. That is how rela- 
tively small is the amount necessary to 
make a good deal. 


The forecast in the financial papers, 
and from economic sources, is that on 
the same basis of things, this coming 
year, the federal government will have 
a surplus of $200 million. That is the 
amount required in this arrangement to 
make, I think, a pretty respectable deal 
with the provinces of Canada, and I 
hope the federal government will be 
reasonable enough to see it. 


MR. SPEAKER: Orders of the day. 


The House, upon order, resolved 
itself into the Committee of Supply. 


MR. OLIVER: May I ask what you 
are proposing to go on with now? 


HON. MR. FROST: Estimates of 
The Department of Planning and 
Development. 


MR. OLIVER: Just that one? 
HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT OF PLANNING 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


HON. W. M. NICKLE (Minister of 
Planning and Development) : Mr, Chair- 
man, in presenting the Estimates this 
afternoon on behalf of The Department 
of Planning and Development, before 
calling the different items as shown in 
the Estimates, I would like to give a 
short resumé of the different branches 
of government which go to make up my 
department. First of all, I would like to 
say, in relation to the Vice-Chairman of 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission, 
my predecessor in this office, that I 
found when I took over his department 
that he had a very excellent, highly- 
trained staff, which has been at all times 
of tremendous assistance to me. 


I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, it 
is my intention to deal with different 
branches of my department as they are 
shown in the Estimates. The first branch 
has to do with civil defence. For the 
record, I would like to say there are 58 
civil defence organizations, there are 7 
regions which cover all of Ontario, and 
4 are in the process of being established. 
We have in this branch 11 rescue trucks, 
and have completely trained 500 volun- 
tary police officers, uniformed them, and 
there are 200 presently in training. We 
have also trained 12,500 nurses who 
have completed their training course in 
atomic, biological and chemical warfare, 
and have been taught new techniques in 
relation to the treatment of burns. We 
have a staff of 17 on the road, lecturing 
and organizing, and we have 35 air raid 
warning sirens coming to Metropolitan 
Toronto from Ottawa. Metropolitan 
Toronto is spending a great deal of 
money in connection with civil defence, 
which I think, Mr. Chairman, is an 
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indication that this branch of govern- 
ment is very important indeed. 


In connection with our hose standard- 
ization programme, I can tell you this 
was completed in 1955, within 3 years, 
at a cost of $1.4 million of which we paid 
two-thirds of the total cost, and the 
federal government paid one-third. In 
this branch, we have 14,000 cards prop- 
erly indexed for volunteer workers. Mr. 
W. J. Scott, of the fire marshal’s de- 
partment, has seen to it that auxiliary 
fire fighters have been organized and 
trained. 


We are establishing a backlog of 
dextran which is a substitute for blood 
plasma, as well as medical supplies, so 
that they can be available at any time if 
we have to face up to a third World 
War, and the consequences which might 
follow. 


In relation to the community plan- 
ning branch, I would like to say that 
there are 41 joint planning areas, and 
the number of municipalities which have 
official plans is 58; 22 will be cities, 
21 towns, 6 villages and 23 townships. 
The number of areas of municipalities 
which have created areas of subdivision 
control as of December 31, 1955, is 
176. The number of plans of sub- 
division approved since 1946 up to 
December 31, 1955, is 5,481. The num- 
ber of restricted area by-laws considered 
during 1955 amounted to 672. 


My department of government deals 
with a Cabinet committee on town sites, 
presided over by the hon. Minister of 
Municipal Affairs (Mr. Goodfellow), 
and the item of $500,000 in the Esti- 
mates has to do with mining town sites, 
including the Elliot Lake town site. 
This covers general town-site investiga- 
tions, their location and design, and the 
designing and construction of municipal 
improvements such as water, sewers, 
roads and a pumping station. The 
$500,000 is to be a recoverable advance 
until the improvement district is able 
to pay back this debt. 


The number of municipalities visited 
in 1955 with a view to giving them 
assistance, and to help prepare their 
programmes, was over 200. 
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I would tell you that to my way 
of thinking, The Department of Plan- 
ning and Development is a co-ordinat- 
ing department. 


In relation to the St. Lawrence board 
of review; this was constituted on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1955, by direction of the hon. 
Prime Minister. The board is com- 
posed of 7 members, 2 of which are 
from the provincial government, 2 from 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario, and 3 are representatives 
from the municipalities affected by the 
St. Lawrence power project. The pur- 
pose of the board is to ensure fair, just, 
and equitable compensation to the prop- 
erty owners whose lands are required 
Omen ou oaAwi ences urofecu a al ne 
board hears claims of property owners 
who are dissatisfied with the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission’s offers of 
compensation, and makes its recommen- 
dations to the commission, and to the 
property owners. 


The board’s hearings have been held 
at Morrisburg, and it makes no charges 
for its services. The commission and 
the property owners are not bound by 
the board’s recommendations, and with- 
out loss of any of their normal legal 
rights, the parties may still apply to 
the Ontario Municipal Board to have 
compensation determined. Ten cases 
of property owners were heard by the 
board in 1955, and recommendations 
were made to the commission and to 
the property owners as to the amount 
of compensation the board considered 
fair, just and equitable. As of February 
1, 1956, there are 8 applicants awaiting 
hearing by the board. 


With regard to the conservation 
branch; I would like to say that this 
branch administers The Conservation 
Authorities Act, 1946; they assist the 
local municipalities in the establishment 
of river valley conservation authorities ; 
they furnish technical assistance to 
authorities, in connection with hydrau- 
lics, land use, forestry, wildlife and 
recreation; they provide grants for 
carrying out “schemes.” As to river 
valley conservation authorities, there 
are 19 conservation authorities, not 
including the Grand Commission, which 
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was incorporated by a separate Act of 
this Legislature. 


There are 287 municipalities in the 
area which covers 12,021 square miles. 
Four other river valleys are interested 
in establishing authorities, and there are 
8 field officers. It may be interesting to 
note that the works completed or under 
way by conservation authorities are the 
following: Ausable, Etobicoke-Mimico, 
Grand Commission, Grand Authority, 
Upper Holland, Thames and the Moira. 


The approximate total cost of flood 
control works, completed or under way 
up to the present time, is $14,937,000. 
In addition there is the ground water 
recharging at Catfish near Aylmer, at a 
cost of approximately $22,500. Proj- 
ects for which plans have been devel- 
oped to construction stage amount to 
$13,814,000; projects for which ground 
surveys have been made amount to 
$47,751,000, and 22 other projects, at 
FCOStIN Ol peo / C7 O;000 Meare stom be 


considered. 


All authorities carry on programmes 
of public relations, including lectures, 
slides, films, sets of pictures, maps, bul- 
letins, essay and scrap book competi- 
tions for schools, tours, conservation 
trails, radio broadcasts, demonstrations 
and fall fair exhibits. We think this 
is a worthwhile programme in connec- 
tion with this department. 


JT should tell you, Mr. Chairman, 
that recently the policy of this govern- 
ment was announced that where pre- 
viously we had granted 37% per cent. 
in connection with a flood, that amount 
has been stepped up now by the govern- 
ment to 50 per cent., where the cost 
does not amount to $5 million. In addi- 
tion, for any project which costs more 
than $5 million, Ottawa pays 37% per 
cent., we will pay 37% per cent., and 
the authority 25 per cent. If the cost 
is less than $5 million, the authority will 
have to pay 50 per cent. and we will 
pay the other 50 per cent. 


In relation to housing I would like to 
say that, regarding rental houses com- 
pleted, under construction or under 
agreement, the total is 4,310. Rental 
housing programmes have been estab- 


lished at Amherstburg, Arnprior, Brock- 
ville, Dunnville, Fort Erie, Fort William, 
Galt, Goderich, Guelph, Hamilton, Lind- 
say, Lawrence Heights, Midland, Nap- 
anee, North Bay, Owen Sound, Port 
Arthur, Prescott, Toronto—in Regent 
Park South—Renfrew, St. Thomas, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Smiths Falls, Stam- 
ford Township, Stratford, Trenton and 
Windsor. This represents 26 muni- 
cipalities. 


I should also tell the House that, in 
1948, there was an authority established 
for second mortgages for housing de- 
velopment, and in connection with that 
programme we made 1,500 loans, and 
I am advised that as a result of these 
loans it is fair now to say that 20,000 
houses have been established in the 
province of Ontario. 


In addition to rental housing, the 
branch has produced a total of 13,423 
land-assembly lots in 25 municipalities 
which may be described as follows: 
Arnprior, “Amberstbure, UAtikokam 
Brockville, Cobourg, Guelph, Kenora, 
Kingston, Kitchener, London, London 
Township, Lindsay, Midland, Napanee, 
North Bay, Ottawa, Owen Sound, 
Peterborough, Renfrew, St. Thomas, 
Sarnia, Stratford, Stamford, Thorold 
and Trenton. In addition, there are 
under advanced stages of negotiation 
the following projects: Cornwall Town- 
ship, Kingston, Etobicoke, Hamilton, 
St. Thomas and Scarborough. 


In relation to the trade and industries 
branch I would say that this branch was 
established in 1945 to promote the 
economic growth of the province 
through the development of its trade 
and industry. The branch provides 
municipal and industrial statistics, pro- 
motes and supports the industrial de- 
velopment efforts of all the Ontario 
municipalities, assists manufacturers on 
the establishment or expansion of their 
industries, assists them to select suitable 
industrial locations, obtain raw materials 
and develop their domestic and export 
trade. 


Ontario experienced another record 
year of industrial expansion in 1955. 
Well over $400 million was invested in 
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new manufacturing plants and equip- 
ment, and there was a substantial in- 
crease in the number of new industries. 
Coupled with a recovery from the busi- 
ness slow-down of 1954, the gross value 
of manufacturing production rose to 
a new record and exceeded $9 billion for 
the first time in the province’s history. 
Employment and payrolls in manufac- 
turing both increased by significant 
amounts. In all, 1955 was a fitting 
climax to a decade of manufacturing 
growth, which has seen striking in- 
creases in all phases of Ontario’s manu- 
facturing economy. With respect to 
1956, the indications are that we will 
maintain the high level of economic 
development experienced in 1955. 


In the short time the office in Chicago 
has been in existence a number of people 
in the United States have become in- 
terested in establishing companies in 
Ontario. 350 manufacturers can be con- 
sidered as interested prospects. In the 
Estimates you will see there is a sug- 
gestion that we should establish an 
office in New York, and I would say 
that if we get one industry out of the 
New York area, the office will pay for 
itself. I am encouraged to ask for the 
money so that we may establish an office 
in New York, having regard to the 
great success we have had in Chicago. 


Prior to November of last year im- 
migration was handled as a separate 
branch of my department. However, in 
November the branch was dispensed 
with and the responsibility transferred 
to the trade and industry branch for 
purposes of administration, and because 
of the close relationship between em- 
ployment and industry. Therefore, the 
Estimates for immigration are not 
shown separately this year, but rather 
as part of the salary, travelling expenses, 
maintenance and publicity items of the 
branch. 


The immigration activities of the 
Ontario government are dependent upon 
federal government policy, but there is 
a direct impact upon the province. In 
1955, out of a total of 109,946 im- 
migrants entering Canada, some 57,563 
or 53 per cent. settled in Ontario. To 
those immigrants who have special 
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settlement problems, we are providing 
an advisory service through the trade 
and industry branch to assist them in 
becoming satisfactorily established in 
our province. 


Ontario today produces approximately 
one-half of all the manufactured goods 
in Canada and equals the 9 other prov- 
inces in value of production, employ- 
ment, payrolls and capital investment. 
New industries and expansions of ex- 
isting industries mean new products, the 
new jobs essential for our natural in- 
creasing population and the influx of 
immigrants, new personal incomes, new 
purchasers, new investors and new 
sources of revenues. Corporation taxes 
are the greatest single source of Ontario 
government revenues and there can be 
no question that the work of the trade 
and industry branch is vital to the future 
economic growth and _ stability of in- 
dustrial Ontario. 


I would like to say a word about 
Ontario House, which continues yearly 
to broaden its services for the province 
in the United Kingdom, and the coun- 
tries in western Europe. The great 
expansion of the province itself, together 
with the good economic recovery of 
Great Britain and many continental 
countries, has resulted in increasing 
demands upon the facilities of this gov- 
ernment office. 


The public relations department has 
been unusually active in its work with 
overseas newspapers and press agencies 
in the release of articles or news items 
concerning provincial development. Sta- 
tistics, photographs, and __ editorial 
material are supplied to the press, gov- 
ernment offices, schools and universities. 
Radio, television and moving pictures 
are used frequently to tell the Ontario 
story. There is a wide circulation of 
descriptive literature supplied by the 
government, as well as by many cities 
and towns in the province. 


The accumulated effect of this work 
in past years has been of material bene- 
fit in publicizing the opportunities and 
advantages of Ontario, and attracting to 
it considerable industry, commerce, 
immigrants and investment. The office 
is a “halfway house” with “two-way 
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traffic.” Not only is it on the receiving 
line for the thousands of yearly visitors 
from the province, but it also is an 
information centre for British or foreign 
visitors planning trips to Ontario, gives 
assistance to tourists on an_ ever- 
increasing scale, and is part of the func- 
tion of the public relations department. 


The trade and industry department 
has experienced another successful year 
with greater activity over the previous 
one. The results indicate a_ healthy 
movement of British industry, com- 
merce and investment to the province. 
This includes the erection of branch 
plants, formation of subsidiary com- 
panies of commercial construction and 
financial concerns, as well as a series of 
cases of British companies purchasing 
control of existing Ontario manufactur- 
ing companies and expanding their 
operation. Her Majesty’s treasury and 
board of trade give our government 
every co-operation in this work. 


A number of British investment 
trusts have recently been formed for the 
primary purpose of investing funds in 
Canadian enterprises or resources. This 
is given full encouragement by Ontario 
House and its advice or assistance is 
often sought. 


The immigration department has had 
a busy year, but there has been a con- 
siderable decline in the flow of British 
migrants to Canada and the province. 
Full employment, higher wages, and 
better living conditions in the United 
Kingdom are largely responsible for the 
situation. The Dominion government 
has announced their intention to adopt 
a more aggressive policy designed to 
substantially increase migration. As 
some 60 per cent. of British migrants 
are destined to Ontario, it is necessary 
that our department work closely with 
the federal authorities, as it has in the 
past, in their general programme. 


Our immigration department is 
organized to give counsel and direction 
to those contemplating emigration. Spe- 
cial attention is given to meeting the 
needs of Ontario employers for skilled 
labourers or technicians and to fill the 
gap in commerce generally. The work 
is confined entirely to British emigra- 
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tion. The principal aim of the depart- 
ment is to secure a reasonably steady 
flow of high-grade immigrants on a 
controlled and selective basis. It is 
important that these be well informed 
of the opportunities that exist in the 
province, and they are the type that 
can be successfully assimilated into the 
provincial economy in locations where 
employment and housing exist. 


May I say, Mr. Chairman, that we 
are giving Ontario House and the fed- 
eral authorities every conceivable 
co-operation to help them obtain their 
objective. It is very important, if I 
may say so, Mr. Chairman, and I think 
we should see to it that we get as many 
new industries as possible, so that the 
new Canadians settling within our 
boundaries will have an opportunity of 
working, and becoming successfully 
established. 


Now, I would like to say a word 
about the Ontario Research Founda- 
tion. I should like to speak in general 
terms about this important subject. 
Why should this department be con- 
cerned with scientific research? I 
answer, because we are concerned with 
industry, and industry is the founda- 
tion upon which we must build the con- 
tinuing prosperity, health and happiness 
of the people of Ontario. In the past, 
we have perhaps been concerned solely 
with the establishment of new indus- 
tries, and the enlargement of existing 
ones. Now we must concern ourselves 
more and more with the competitive 
efficiency of industry. 


There are two ideals abroad today 
which I must challenge and refute. It 
has been suggested in more than one 
recent article that Canada’s role is to 
be that of a “hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water.” To enlarge slightly, 
this means that Canada can continue to 
grow and prosper by exploiting and 
selling her abundant natural resources. 
May I confine myself to my own prov- 
ince and state quite firmly that this is 
no solution for Ontario. We value and 
respect our primary industries, but may 
I ask whether they could sustain our 
present growing population? Further- 
more, when I am asked to encourage 
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and facilitate the entry into Ontario of 
willing workers from abroad, to which 
avenue of employment must they be 
directed? Surely, no one will question 
my statement that in the main it must 
be to our secondary industries. 


My second statement concerns the 
general character of industry in 
Ontario. To get a true picture, we 
must be grateful for what I may call 
the “giants,” but they are relatively few 
in number. I prefer to think of the 
small area, with 4 or 5 industries, each 
employing 100 or 200 people. It is this 
type of industry — and there are thou- 
sands of units of this size — which adds 
each year its quota of production and 
employment to the total which we all 
know represents one-half of the indus- 
trial production of Canada. Success 
depends on many all important things: 
capital, contented labour, good design, 
and above all scientific and technical 
knowledge. We live in a highly com- 
petitive and changing atmosphere. The 
machine or process of today is obsolete 
and useless tomorrow. 


In our effort to make a worthwhile 
contribution to the solution of this prob- 
lem, we enjoy the privilege of working 
in the closest co-operation with the 
Ontario Research Foundation. May I 
say a few words about that institution? 
It is administered by a board of leading 
citizens, appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council. Over a period of 
years, it has grown into a scientific 
research centre, manned by a devoted 
staff of men and women and with a 
world-wide reputation. 


What are its objectives? To assist 
government at different levels, and 
industry, in the investigation of scien- 
tific and technical problems. 


I venture to suggest that the hon. 
members would benefit themselves, and 
possibly the industries located in their 
ridings, if they would take steps to visit 
and become acquainted with the impor- 
tant work that is in progress only a 
few yards from where I am speaking. 
And I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, 
there will be a warm welcome to any 
who wish to attend this fine branch of 
my department. 
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There is a word I would like to say in 
connection with one item in the Esti- 
mates. There is an item there of $1.5 
million which was put there at a time 
when it was my thinking that this 
branch of my department would have to 
establish a parks area in the vicinity of 
the St. Lawrence River. 


The other day, the hon. Minister of 
Labour (Mr. Daley) introduced for first 
reading a Bill intituled, “An Act to 
establish the Ontario Parks Integration 
Board.” Under that Bill, there will be 
set up a board composed of 4 hon. Min- 
isters of the Crown, and the chairman 
of the St. Lawrence Development Com- 
mission. There are 5 of us altogether, 
and it is my suggestion that the item in 
connection with the establishment of a 
parks area remain in the Estimates, and, 
if necessary, at later date, by Order-in- 
Council, it may be transferred to the 
Ontario Parks Integration Board. 


That is all the general observations I 
have to make, and I would ask, Mr. 
Chairman, that you call the first vote in 
the Estimates of my department, and I 
will ask that my accountants be per- 
mitted to sit near me, to assist me in 
answering any questions raised by any 
hon. members, and, with your permis- 
sion, Mr. Chairman, in accordance with 
the present custom, I will take my place 
amongst the front benches. 


Vote 1,301 agreed to. 


On vote 1,302: 


MR, T. D. THOMAS (Qshawa) : 
Mr. Chairman, there is an item for “‘civil 
defence” amounting to $310,000. I think 
the hon. Minister should comment on 
that item. 


HON. MR. NICKLE: I will answer 
the hon. member for Oshawa by saying 
this : representations were made, I would 
say, a couple of years ago to the hon. 
Prime Minister, on behalf of the federal 
government, to the effect that if the 
federal government, in its wisdom, 
would set up an item of $600,000 in its 
Budget, we, in our Estimates, would set 
up an amount equal to one-half of that 
figure. The figure referred to by the 
hon. member for Oshawa is a result 
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of a federal-provincial understanding. I 
am not suggesting that amount will be 
spent, but I say that twice that amount 
will appear in the Estimates of the hon. 
Minister of Finance of the federal 
government. 


MR. NIXON: Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask how much was spent last year in 
Ontario? 


HON. MR. NICKLE: $200,441. 
Wotes 302 anc 303 agreed to: 


On vote 1,304: 


MRS Davia cD OsNGAMEIDS Gvors 
South) : Mr. Chairman, I recognize we 
have before the House a Bill which is 
going to bring together the conservation 
authorities within the Metropolitan and 
related areas, and in the discussion on 
that Bill, I think it has become clear 
there is nothing being done to remove 
the problem of the overlapping jurisdic- 
tions between the conservation respon- 
sibilities given to the Metropolitan gov- 
ernment by Bill No. 80, and to the con- 
servation authorities within that same 
area. 


I would like to ask the hon. Minister 
what, if anything, the government plans 
to do with regard to these overlapping 
jurisdictions, because in the last few 
months, I have had some personal ex- 
periences on advisory committees of the 
Humber River Authority— 


VLR AS Ee OG) NVa le LUNs (Gamer iotn 
Park): On a point of privilege, Mr. 
Chairman: the Bill to which reference 
has just been made has not been before 
the House for second reading, and upon 
it, I would like to say something. I 
cannot see, Mr. Chairman, where it is 
related to this Estimate. 


MR. MacDONALD: Iam sorry, Mr. 
Chairman, if the hon. member does not 
like it because I have the floor. 


HON. MR. NICKLE: May IT say, 
Mr. Chairman, the Bill is ready for 
second reading, and I think perhaps the 
remarks by the hon. member for York 
South could be better made on second 
reading. 


MR. MacDONALD: I understand it 
was very clearly explained to the House 
by one of the hon. Ministers that the 
Bill is doing nothing to remove the over- 
lapping jurisdiction between Bill No. 80 
and the conservation authorities, there- 
fore, here is the place where that issue 
should be raised, because it is not a part 
of the Bill. My question is, what is the 
government going to do to remove the 
overlapping jurisdictions which have 
been given to the Metropolitan govern- 
ment? I ask because I am certain that 
other authorities will be greatly con- 
cerned about this, as it is one factor 
which has bedevilled the activities of the 
conservation authorities more than any- 
thing else. 


HON. MR. NICKLE: There will be 
no overlapping, as far as I am con- 
cerned. There is no intention of having 
any overlapping, and I will do my best 
to see that there is none. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is a fine 
commitment. We will see if it is carried 
into action. 

Vote 1,304 agreed to. 


On vote 1,305: 


MR. R. WHICHER (Bruce) : There 
is one question I would like to ask on 
this vote, Mr. Chairman, and may I 
say I am very much in agreement 
with it. 

IT have here an advertisement in- 
serted by the Ontario Immigration Office 
in London, England, headed “Nurses 
Wanted? sl tvreads: 


If you are an SRN with midwifery 
training, and contemplating emigrat- 
ing to Canada, there is a good, guaran- 
teed post for you in the hospitals of 
Ontario. The working conditions and 
pay are excellent. If desired, the cost 
of your passage will be advanced on 
a repayment basis. 


I have a letter from a constituent of 
mine who is a registered nurse who 
came out to Canada 6 years ago, after 
answering a similar advertisement and 
I think she has a good suggestion which 
the hon. members of the House might 
like to hear. She says: 
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The enclosed advertisement appears 
weekly in the two British nursing 
magazines and I would like to put 
before you an idea I have had in 
mind for some time now. It may be 
that this idea is already being im- 
plemented but it certainly wasn't 
when I came out here. At that time 
(6 years ago) the interviewing officer 
was a gentleman, who although ex- 
tremely nice, had very little idea 
regarding nursing requirements in 
Canada. At least, he did not go into 
details with me, which as far as I 
was concerned, did not matter as I 
had made all my enquiries prior to 
contacting him. 


Now my idea is this, why not send 
over a British trained nurse who has 
made good in Canada to interview 
and counsel prospective immigrants ? 


The letter carries on from there, and 
I think it is an excellent idea. I do not 
know this lady personally, but she has 
been successful, and has spent 6 years 
here. It is understood we are very short 
of nurses, and it might be a good idea 
to send 2 or 3 nurses, who have been 
successful, to Ontario House or the 
Ontario Immigration Office in London, 
to counsel these prospects. Therefore I 
thought I would bring that up for the 
hon. Minister’s attention. 


HON. M. PHILLIPS (Minister of 
Health) : May I ask the hon. member 
who inserted that advertisement ? 


MR. WHICHER: It says: 


For particulars call or write to the 
Ontario Immigration Office, 12 New 
Burlington Street, London. 


HON. MR. PHILLIPS: I would 
like to say that in Canada we have a 
uniform set of examinations for nurses 
after they have finished their schooling, 
and the same applies to medical men. 
They are the same across Canada. 


In European countries, including 
Great Britain, they have some very high- 
grade schools, and also some which have 
very low standards, and it would depend 
entirely on the level of these standards. 


I agree with the hon. member that it is 
a good idea to give these people clear- 
cut information on what we consider 
are approved schools of nursing, so 
they will not come here under any false 
apprehension. 


HON. MR. NICKLE: I would say 
to the hon. member for Bruce that some 
2 or 3 weeks ago, the agent-general for 
Ontario was here and met with me, 
and a number of people from various 
departments, and at that time we did 
our level best to bring him up-to-date 
in relation to the standards which are 
required for a nurse, before she could 
be absorbed into the hospitals of this 
province. We discussed the question of 
dietitians with him, because there is a 
shortage of them, as well. 


I do not know what the programme 
was 6 years ago. I was not even in 
the House, and I can only say that, 
within the last 4 or 5 weeks, the agent- 
general has been here and has gone 
back with information concerning the 
whole question of immigration, after 
talks with the federal immigration peo- 
ple here, with a view to trying to learn 
the standards required of all people who 


may be interested in any phase of our 
economy. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition) : Would the hon. Minister 
tell me how many nurses have come to 
Canada as a result of the campaign put 
on by the immigration department ? The 
second part of my question is, could 
he tell me of those who have come to 
Canada, how many were unable to meet 
the educational requirements for nurs- 
ing in Canada? 


HON ReeN I CK IC hes) beresicea 
great shortage of nurses and dietitians 
in Ontario. All I know, as far as this 
department of government is concerned, 
is what I have learned in the last 6 
or 8 months, but I do say I think any 
nurse or dietitian coming from the Old 
Land to these shores in the last 2 or 3 
years has not wanted for employment. 


MR. OLIVER: Does the hon. Min- 
ister know how many have come? 
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HON. MR. NICKLE: I cannot say 
that, but I do know there are still a 
great number of vacancies in that field 
of employment. We will take any num- 
ber who will come, and if qualified, all 
will be employed. 


MRT. PRYDE (Huron): say 1 
ask the hon. Minister a question? He 
has referred to Ontario House in Lon- 
don. Is it necessary for all applicants, 
or those who wish to come here, to 
make a journey to London to be inter- 
viewed? Is there any provision for 
Scottish nurses or dietitians being inter- 
viewed in Edinburgh, for instance? 


MR. MacDONALD: The question 
was asked with the right burr. 


HON. MR. NICKLE: I can under- 
stand the question which was asked by 
the hon. member and I am not unmind- 
ful of the tone of his question, thinking 
of the Old Land and the thrifty people. 
However, in relation to immigration, 
our departmental people in London go 
up to Scotland. Our whole immigra- 
tion programme is confined to England, 
Ireland and Scotland. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): What 
about Wales? 


HON. MR UNICK LEY esi and 
Wales. 


MR. R. WHICHER (Bruce): One 
thing more, Mr. Chairman. This lady 
of whom I spoke went back to England 
last year and, while there, she contacted 
many of her nursing friends and they 
were very agreeably surprised when 
they realized she had been granted a 
provincial bursary to enable her to take 
up her certificate in public nursing. 


I do think, if 2 or 3 or half-a-dozen 
of the nurses were sent back to Eng- 
land, they could secure a great many 
others, from the tone of this letter. 
Of course they would not go just to 
London, but to the larger centres of 
England, and particularly I would like 
to remind the hon. Minister that when 
the Conservative government brings in 
the hospitalization plan, many of these 
nurses will be needed. 


HON. MR. NICKLE: If the hon. 
member would loan me that letter when 
the House adjourns tonight — I will 
naturally only use that part which has 
to do with the representations which the 
hon. member has made — but I will 
see that the letter, as far as it concerns 
nurses going over, is submitted to the 
agent-general for his consideration, and, 
what is more, it will be done tomorrow 
which is an indication of good 
government. 


Votes 1,305 to 1,307 inclusive agreed 
to. 


On vote 1,308: 


MR. NIXON: On the item of $8 
million for housing, how will that be 
spent and how will it be returned to 
the treasury? 


HON: MR. NICKLE: I did nct 
hear that. 


MR. NIXON: The $8 million for 
“housing, vote 1,308, statutory’: what 
are the agreements with Ottawa in con- 
nection with housing? 


HON. MR. NICKLE: In relation 
to housing, the hon. member may be 
interested in this information. As of 
January 31 of this year, our gross 
expenditure in relation to housing 
amounted to $6,756,000, the net expen- 
diture amounted to $5,747,000; the dif- 
ference was paid back, having regard 
to the advances which we made. In 
addition to the, roughly, $6 million 
which we have spent in connection with 
housing, the federal government has 
contributed $18 million. The hon. mem- 
ber for Brant (Mr. Nixon) may be 
interested to know that in relation to 
the low-rental housing project, it must 
be initiated by the municipality. We 
do not go into a municipality. It makes 
application that there be established a 
rental-housing project. That is estab- 
lished on a partnership basis between 
the federal government, The Depart- 
ment of Public Works and my own 
department. 

We do not know what we are going 
to be asked to spend in 1956 in con- 
nection with rental housing projects. 
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I think the hon. member for Brant will 
agree that if we are going to get a 
tremendous number of immigrants, 
probably a large number of municipali- 
ties will want to establish rental housing 
areas, and we are asking that the money 
be available, in case the question comes 


up. 


Roe av a Cl ChN acl Gy orks 
South): Mr. Chairman, let us not go 
too fast on this because it is extremely 
important. If I understand the hon. 
Minister correctly, he stated the gross 
expenditures of this government for low 
rental housing—and presumably it is 
cumulative, or over the last year, I am 
not sure which—was $6 million. 


A year ago when the public accounts 
and audited statements came out, it was 
discovered this was one of the few sec- 
tions of any department in the govern- 
ment which had underspent its Budget, 
in that instance, very markedly. 


I think that is something into which 
we have to look. I recognize the fact to 
which the hon. Minister has just drawn 
attention, that the initiative for this kind 
of a plan rests with a municipality, and 
only when the municipality has taken 
the initiative, then the federal and pro- 
vincial governments become involved in 
it. 

However, very often in such matters 
—and low rental housing is one of them 
—there is a framework within which the 
municipality has to work, and sometimes 
it is not possible for them to take the 
initiative. Without analyzing as to why, 
it is clear most of the municipalities in 
this country are not in a position to take 
the initiative on anything like the scale 
which is necessary to meet their needs. 


Let me sketch in a bit of the general 
picture here to show how pitifully in- 
adequate our achievements, as far as 
low rental housing and the need within 
the province, as part of our over-all 
housing need, are concerned. The hon. 
Prime Minister (Mr. Frost), as I indi- 
cated in my remarks on the motion in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne, 
has very often commented on the fact 
that last year we built, in the province 
of Ontario, 35,000 homes. The latest 
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figure is that last year, we built 52,000 
homes. By that he is suggesting that this 
was in some fashion or other a product 
of the effort of the provincial govern- 
ment and related governments. The fact 
of the matter is that the overwhelming 
majority—almost 100 per cent.—of the 
homes were built by purely private 
initiative, by people who had the money, 
or could borrow the money, to build 
them, and that for the great proportion 
of our people who simply have not the 
money and cannot borrow the money, 
our low rental housing programme is 
tragically small. 


How many people does that involve? 
The figures which have been given us 
by the national housing administration 
in Ottawa are that for the average home, 
built under The National Housing Act 
today the cost is between $11,000 and 
$12,000. Furthermore, the figures indi- 
cated by the statisticians in connection 
with The National Housing Act, are 
that if you are going to finance a home 
costing $11,000 or $12,000, you must 
have an income of at least just under 


$4,000. 


The facts of the matter are that the 
great majority of the Canadian people 
—distinctly more than half—are earning 
not only less than $4,000, but less than 
$3,000. In other words, the great major- 
ity of the Canadian people simply can- 
not consider the proposition of building 
a home under The National Housing 
Act, or if they do, they are skating on 
very thin financial ice. If they suffer 
some sort of setback through unemploy- 
ment or sickness, which cuts into their 
income, they will be in trouble very 
quickly. 

I give the government credit to this 
extent that they have recognized, in 
principle, that if we are going to meet 
the needs of the great majority of the 
people, it will be through a low-rental 
housing programme. It is rather useful 
to block it off into arbitrary percentages, 
those people who can build homes under 
The National Housing Act, namely, 
people with an income of $4,000 or more 
representing, roughly speaking, the top 
quarter or top third of our population— 
no more. 
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For those of the bottom two-thirds, 
who require homes within the means of 
their budget, the only way they can pro- 
vide those homes is through a low-rental 
programme. What we have been doing 
for years is building homes in the prov- 
ince—35,000 a year ago and 52,000 this 
year—to meet the needs of the top quar- 
ter; we are building homes almost ex- 
clusively for the top quarter of our 
population. 


What are we doing to meet the needs 
of the other two-thirds or three-quarters 
of our people? We have a low rental 
housing programme. As a matter of 
fact, as I pointed out earlier, some 5 
years ago a low rental housing pro- 
gramme was launched by the hon. Prime 
Minister himself, speaking in London, 
on June 11, 1951. In screaming head- 
lines, which I am sure he can read even 
at this distance, it was stated as the lead 
paragraph of the story indicates, and I 
will quote: 


A plan for the building in Ontario 
of at least 5,000 rental homes—and 
possibly as many as 25,000—was an- 
nounced here tonight by Premier 
Frost. It will get under way at once 
and priorities for materials already 
are being arranged. 


Mr. Chairman, the fact we have to 
face is that in 5 years, as of the end 
of December, 1955, this government had 
built, or had been responsible through 
its joint programme for building, 1,791 
homes. 


MR. GROSSMAN: That was in the 
city of Ottawa. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is not just 
in the city of Ottawa. That was the 
whole housing programme for the prov- 
ince of Ontario. I know there are several 
contracts which have been let for an- 
other 2,500 or 2,600 or 2,800, so there 
is in sight the construction of some 
4,300 homes. 


In other words, let us congratulate 
this government because, in 5 years, 
they have come within meeting distance 
of the objective of 5,000 low-rental 


homes, which is a mere drop in the 
bucket to the housing needs of this 
country. 


As a matter of fact, I have another 
quotation there which shows just how 
inadequate this is. This makes parti- 
cular reference to the city of Toronto, 
but last fall when there was a great 
deal of public interest in all the papers 
—hbecause it is a matter of concern in 
everybody's mind—the Toronto Daily 
Star ran a series under the by-line of 
Robert Neilsen, and I will quote just 
two lines from this article: 


Toronto’s housing efforts in the 
postwar years appear to be a classic 
case of getting nowhere fast. Of all 
the building that has taken place here 
in the past decade, barely one per 
cent.—the 1,290-unit project in 
Regent Park North — has been 
aimed to meet the needs of the low- 
income people. 


What I want to know, Mr. Chairman, 
is when this government, which itself 
5 years ago set a programme of 5,000 
homes, which two or three years ago 
had $10 million in the Budget for capital 
outlay—and I think spent only to the 
extent of $2 million or $3 million, some- 
thing like that, hopelessly inadequate— 
when is this government going to get 
around to instituting a programme of 
creating circumstances under which the 
municipalities may initiate a programme 
to build some homes? 

This government has had a _ policy 
of housing, as shown by this kind of 
headline, like the Malvern project, 2 or 
3 years ago, when nothing happened. 
I do not think this government realizes 
that a working man cannot live in a 
headline, and he has to have a home, 
and we have had 1,791 towards the 
5,000 projected 5 years ago. When is 
this government going to do something 
to create circumstances under which we 
can have a low-rental housing pro- 
gramme to help the people? 


HON, SV ROEN TCR emai. 
answer I would give to the hon. mem- 
ber is this: 
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As I indicated to the hon. leader of 
the Opposition (Mr. Oliver), the appli- 
cation, as you rightly said, must come 
from the municipality. We are in default 
in no case, Every application we have 
had from any municipality to establish 
a low-rental housing area is in full effect. 
If the municipalities in 1956, across the 
length and breadth of this province, 
want to establish low-rental housing, 
and if they will make the application, 
we will arrange to do the building. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
the hon. Minister has delightfully 
evaded the point. Now the federal gov- 
ernment will meet 75 per cent., the re- 
maining 25 per cent. has to be met, 
either by the province or the municipal- 
ity. I do not know what the details are, 
but in some instances, the municipality 
provides a servicing, in some instances 
they have to provide something of the 
remaining 25 per cent.; I think I am 
right there. And if this government is 
willing to see that homes are built for 
the people who need them most, they 
can use this money, on a capital- 
expenditure basis, to give all of the 25 
per cent. If they really want homes, 
they will move in and provide some of 
the cost of servicing, because until the 
government does something, there is no 
point in saying that it is in favour of 
it, because it is not creating a situation 
under which low-rental housing will 
emerge. 


There is no point in sitting there in 
a “position of indecision”, to which the 
hon. leader of the Opposition referred 
the other day, so delightfully sitting in 
the position of indecision with condi- 
tions which make it impossible for muni- 
cipalities to move, because people living 
in municipalities all across this province 
Bieeawatevointie tact there is ‘avoreat 
need for housing. The municipalities 
cannot move, because they are not in a 
financial position to do so. Is this gov- 
ernment willing to do something to make 
it possible for them to move, or to take 
the burden provincially away from the 
municipality, and share it with the 
federal government? 
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HON. MR. NICKLE: Perhaps the 
hon. member would be interested in 
knowing that in connection with Law- 


rence Heights, we are establishing 
1,080 units, and in Regent Park, 721. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is only 
1,700, not close to the 5,000. 


HON. MR. NICKLE: Well, we 
cannot build unless we are asked, and 
if the corporations will make requests 
to this government, the houses will be 
built. 


MR. MacDONALD: The govern- 
ment is not going to do anything until 
the municipalities act, and they cannot 
act. 


HONS MReAHROST.: Mr. Ghair- 
man, there is a difficulty there. There 
are some very forcible protests, if we 
go into any municipality without a 
request. The department has had 2 
or 3 experiences of that kind, going 
in and proposing that land for servicing 
be cleared and the work done. That 
is true in other cases, and we do not 
want to go against what the municipali- 
ties want, and they raise very strong 
objections if we go in. It is very 
difficult to step into Metropolitan 
Toronto, or any other place, and build 
low-rental housing, not in partnership 
with them. That is one of the things 
we cannot do. 


Mr. MacDONALD: That is all very 
fine, Mr. Chairman. I will now leave 
the matter, because it is clear the gov- 
ernment will not do any more. The 
hon. Prime Minister has evaded the 
essential point in the same way the 
hon. Minister did. The municipalities 
need houses, and do not suggest the 
municipalities are going to fear the gov- 
ernment, because they will not object, 
if the government is willing to accept 
the financial obligation of 25 per cent. 
beyond the 75 per cent. which the fed- 
eral government will accept. If this 
government is willing to do that, I am 
willing to bet there are many munici- 
palities in this province which will be 
willing to have you go in, because they 
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need the homes; there are people 
camping on their doorsteps day in and 
day out who need the homes, but this 
government is not willing to go in and 
do it, and we will just have to recog- 
nize the fact. 


MR. H. F. FISHLEIGH (Wood- 
bine): Mr. Chairman, the point is that 
anybody can go into low-rental housing. 
You or I can form a company. The 
Lions Club can form a company. The 
government is authorized to help, under 
The National Housing Act; all that is 
necessary is have someone back the 
apartment scheme. This is a free coun- 
try, so anybody can do it. This govern- 
ment has not been asked by the muni- 
cipalities to build low-rental housing. 
There is no reason why the CCF Party 
cannot form a group of its own, and 
go into low-rental housing, and the 
same thing applies to the trade unions. 
I have discussed it with them on various 
occasions, and they would like to go 
into low-rental housing; they have the 
money, but their problem is that they 
do not know where they are going to 
get the land. 


Right there is your problem. The 
city of Toronto, or any other munici- 
pality, can expropriate land for them- 
selves, but they cannot turn that land 
over to another independent party, for 
instance, to a trade union. That is 
against the law. If land could be taken 
by the city, and transferred to a trade 
union or to the CCF Party, or to the 
Liberal Party, or to the Lions Club, 
there would be many more low-rental 
houses built in the province of Ontario. 
It is not the money. The money is 
there. Private industry has the money. 
Anybody can get into the building busi- 
ness, but there is a technicality as far as 
expropriating the land is concerned. 
The city can take it for its own houses, 
but they do not want to get into that 
business any more than they are today. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
that is delightful blurring of the point 
once again. I know many organiza- 
tions, including unions, which have gone 
in and done some sort of a job. Asa 
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matter of fact the Legion has gone into 
it, and built a number of low-rental 
homes, to meet the needs of the people, 
but the Legion is doing it for old 
Legionnaires who happen to be in des- 
perate need of homes. But, who is 
doing it for the great number of people 
in the low-income group? You cannot 
expect that to be left to private groups, 
because this government has some 
responsibility, and it is not assuming 
that responsibility. 


Let me come to another point the 
hon. member raised, to show that he is 
“off base.” He says the cities cannot 
expropriate land and hand it over. 
What is the basis upon which this whole 
redevelopment is going on in the 
Wellesley-Wood area in the city of 
Toronto? The city is stepping in and 
expropriating the whole area, and now 
it is going to hand it over to one of a 
half-dozen applicants who will develop 
these properties. They have not made 
a decision as to who is going to get it. 


MR. FISHLEIGH: They are leas- 


ing it. 


MR. MacDONALD: Well, it is an 
arrangement whereby the city has been 
given the power to go in and expro- 
priate the area, and throw people out 
who are living in low-rental homes, 
which will make the low-rental housing 
situation even worse, when apartments 
are built, where rentals will range far 
beyond what the average rental is at 
the present time. In other words, the 
net result will be to worsen the situa- 
tion, because these people will have to 
seek low-rental housing elsewhere. 


If this government wants to move in 
with the expropriating power to get the 
land, then I repeat the responsibility of 
meeting the low-rental housing needs of 
the people is the governments, apart 
from select groups, such as the Legion 
or trade unions. I know, in some in- 
stances, trade unions are considering it, 
but the responsibility for meeting the 
low-rental housing needs for the people 
in low income groups—namely, about 
two-thirds of our people—rests with the 
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government, and unless this government 
is ready to move, we will continue to 
have as pitiful and inadequate situations 
as we have now. 


fee ae LORD Ie biamilton 
East): Mr. Chairman, I think the hon. 
member for York South is a bit of a 
“cry baby,” but we must remember that 
those who cry the most do the least. I 
have had considerable experience, and 
I am sure hon. members will agree that, 
human nature being what it is, some of 
these people will not move unless they 
have to. I have known people actually 
on the verge of eviction, who were actu- 
ally forced to buy the house they were 
in, so they “dug around” and acquired 
a few dollars and bought the house and, 
to their surprise and amazement, they 
were able to sell it, probably two or three 
years later, and make a profit of $4,000 
or $5,000. Then they moved into a very 
high-class unit in a new district. If they 
had not been forced to buy the first 
house, they would not be in their present 
situation. 


I am not going to speak about To- 
ronto, because I do not live in this area, 
but in the Hamilton area, you can go up 
and down the side roads and by-roads 
within 10 miles of Hamilton, and find 
literally hundreds of working men 
building their own homes. You will find 
their wives are out with them at night, 
mixing mortar and so on. There are 
hundreds of these people who are build- 
ing on an acre or two acres of land for 
which they can get $800 from The Na- 
tional Housing Administration at 10 per 
cent. down, and all they need is the land. 
You will find people in Canada are not 
as unaggressive as the hon. member for 
York South says: they go out and do 
things for themselves. 


The National Housing Act today is a 
good Act, and they are doing a good job 
for this country. If there were more 
people who were a little more aggressive 
than the hon. member for York South, 
this country would be better off. He is 
saying the people are unaggressive, that 
it is their nature and policy to sit down 
and do nothing, but to get the govern- 
ment to go out and do everything. The 
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people of ‘Canada are not like that, they 
are Canadians, they are going out and 
building houses, they are developing this 
country and doing a good job of it. 
There are a few people we have to look 
after, people in ill health and so on, and 
the city of Toronto and the city of 
Hamilton are doing that in a very fine 
way. I have not heard of an eviction in 
Hamilton in the last 5 years which has 
not been taken care of quite satis- 
factorily. 


However, when we have such “cry 
babies” as the hon. member for York 
South, if we had someone like that lead- 
ing this province, Heaven help the peo- 
ple. It breaks my heart to hear such 
stupid “cry-baby” talk as we hear from 
the hon. member for York South. 


THe ATM AN: Order. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. mem- 
ber is getting personal, but it was not I 
who made $500,000 out of subdividing. 


MR. COWLING: What is wrong 
with that? 


MR cPESHEBIGH: Yes. owhat-as 
wrong with that? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is raising 
the price of housing, so that many peo- 
ple cannot buy, and even the Globe and 
Mail, in an editorial, said something 
should be done about this inflating of 
prices. What is wrong with that? I can 
tell you that when one— 


MR. ELLIOTT: Just a lot of silly 
talk. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. MacDONALD: I want to make 
this one factual statement. The hon. 
member for Hamilton East has not a 
clue, and does not know anything about 
it, but in most of the countries in the 
western world, including the United 
States, it has been found that they 
simply cannot build homes to meet the 
needs of the low-income groups, unless 
it is done with a public, low-rental 
housing programme. 
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MRI ELEIOUTD ethes peoplesdo wit 
themselves. They are not like the hon. 
member, crying about it. 


MR. MacDONALD: Go on back 
home. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. ELLIOTT: I do not have to go 
back home. The hon. member for York 
South is the one who should go back 
home. } 


MR. MacDONALD: When I have 
made $500,000 in subdividing, I can 
speak like that. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. ELLIOTT: The hon. member 
for York South started it. He has been 
talking for an hour. 


MR. MacDONALD: I- started the 
housing issue, and now the hon. mem- 
ber is suggesting we should not raise 
the housing issue. I just make this one 
point, the hon. member can go to any 
country in the western world, and find 
it is the same as here, and if we are 
going to meet the needs of the low- 
income group for housing, it will be by 
a public, low-rental programme. 


NR WA ee Gr ReG)i sic VIAN aoe: 
Andrew): Mr. Chairman, I was not 
planning to speak on this matter, 
because it is my opinion that the tech- 
nique, and tactics, of the hon. member 
for York South are to provoke the 
kind of debate which has developed, so 
he will appear to be the hero, in favour 
of housing, while those of us who are 
trying to answer some questions, which 
he might have raised, appear to be those 
who are against housing. 


I was rather surprised that the hon. 
member became personal, because I 
would think that every hon. member of 
the Legislature would like to see more 
low-rental housing units, at this time. 
In the first place, I think it should be 
recognized that the demand for housing 
today is not entirely — I say “not 
entirely” — because of a shortage of 


housing, as such, because people do 
not have any place to live, but there is 
a general demand for a higher standard 
of housing, which is, of course, a good 
thing. 

I can remember when I was married 
20 years ago, my wife and I were quite 
satisfied to live in a flat for a few 
years, until we were able to afford bet- 
ter accommodation, when we moved 
into an apartment, and when we were 
able to afford a still better standard, we 
purchased a house, borrowed a little 
money and put a down payment on the 
home. Of course, later on, we were 
able to sell it for a vastly inflated price, 
and buy a still better house. 


Today, generally speaking, the type 
of demands which have been made by 
the socialists, to some extent, I think 
it is fair to say, have created a situation 
whereby many of our young people 
demand a better place in which to live. 
For instance, many of them are not 
prepared to take the long road, they 
want to get into a home immediately. 
To the extent that it is possible, it is 
a good thing. They do not want to 
take the intermediate steps. But the 
point I want to make is that there is a 
demand for a higher standard of 
housing. 

There is another problem of which 
I think the public should be made aware, 
which is that in the first instance, low- 
rental housing in the cities is not too 
easy to provide. In the highly-populated 
areas, where there is a density of popula- 
tion, it is very difficult to obtain land at a 
cost which would- provide for a fair 
rental, let alone a low rental. Then, of 
course, there is always a great deal of 
difference of opinion as to what consti- 
tutes “low-rental housing.” 


In connection with that, I might say 
that in city council, we had experiences 
with the odd socialist, who insisted we 
were not doing anything about housing, 
and that we should do something about 
it, that we should expropriate land for 
housing, for instance, Regent Park and 
the Wellesley-Wood area, and when it 
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was done, the same people were the 
first ones to stand up for the rights of 
the individuals who owned the proper- 
ties, and to say that they were entitled 
to the so-called “market value” of their 
properties. 

In the first instance, they insisted that 
we do something about expropriating 
land, and when we did that, they said 
we were not treating the small property 
owners fairly, because we were not 
giving them fair prices for their land, 
which makes it very difficult to get any 
kind of land which could be considered 
a low-rental area. 


NUR ee acDO NASD aay oul sare 
throwing them out, so they have to buy 
another house somewhere. Are you 
going to give them the market value? 


MR. GROSSMAN: Weare all con- 
cerned with doing everything we pos- 
sibly can to provide as much housing 
as possible. We must not forget, if a 
builder is putting up a $20,000 or 
$25,000 home, that the person who is 
going to move in there is leaving some 
sort of property, presumably a $10,000 
home for someone else to purchase, and 
the person who moves into the $10,000 
home is leaving a flat or apartment, or 
is leaving a $5,000 home for someone 
else. That works all the way up and 
down the ladder. 


The fact that we have had many of 
these homes built has created a great 
alleviation of this factor. 


There is another thing which I would 
like hon. members to keep in mind. I 
know that people want to stay close 
to the densely populated areas. It will 
be found that that is so. In the case of 
Metropolitan Toronto, I think, when we 
went out to get information with the 
planning board as to where it would 
be best to develop areas, we found we 
could plan all we liked on paper, but 
if we went 6, 7 or 10 miles from the 
heart of the city, there was great re- 
sistance from the people we were try- 
ing to help, because of the transportation 
problem. 


The transportation 
not too happy about it. 


commission is 
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MR. MacDONALD: Why did the 
government not find out that elemental 
fact before it expropriated them? 


MR. GROSSMAN: The transport 
commission is not happy about extend- 
ing its lines. Secondly, it is very doubt- 
ful if you will get many people to take 
advantage of the scheme, because they 
would require a car, and even with a 
car the transportation problem would 
make it difficult for them to get to work. 


If the hon. member wants to get 
down to the basic fact, he will have to 
provide housing in the centre of the 
city. It is very difficult, if not impossible, 
to provide what some people consider 
“low-rental housing,’ in the centre of 
a city. Many of us in the city of Toronto 
have faced this problem for years. We 
have tried to do as much as we could, 
but it is not as simple as getting up and 
saying, “provide the houses.” The very 
people who are going to be put out of 
the depressed areas, and replaced with 
a better type of housing, are the very 
people who will resist, in many instances. 


MR. R. GISBORN' (Wentworth 
Fast): Mr: Speaker, ] do not think the 
hon. member for Hamilton East under- 
stands what we mean by “low-rental 
housing.” If the hon. member had taken 
time to talk with the Hamilton Housing 
Authority, in charge of this type of 
housing in the last few months he would 
have found that they have a backlog 
of around 1,100 for low-rental housing. 


There is another significant arrange- 
ment in Hamilton in the past 2 years. 
The city of Hamilton had the McMaster 
University make a complete survey of 
the situation, to find out just what was 
needed in regard to low-cost housing. 
They found that almost 1,500 would be 
needed immediately, to take care of those 
living in squalid quarters, and jammed 
up in family groups. I believe the hon. 
member for Hamilton would be very 
happy to read that survey taken by 
McMaster University. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Speaker, 
there is the other side of the Hamilton 
picture now. 
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MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition): Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
what the municipalities pay as their 
share under the low cost housing agree- 
ments? It is in vote 1,308, No. 1. Is that 
one project or a number of projects, 
and would the hon. Minister break it 
down? 


HON, MR: NIGKLE: \What ‘isvthe 
item about which the hon. leader of the 
Opposition asked? 

Mk. OLIVER: Item 1, in vote 1,308. 


BUN 
$1,250,000? 


Vy ie Ne Ce ee ae te 


MR. OLIVER: No, the latter figure, 
$2,960,000. 


PON, MORMUNICK I +) Phat itenrers 
for flood control, and reforestation land. 


MR. OLIVER: Is it just a general 


item ? 


HONVMERYNICREE S Uhatis right 
sir. And I would also like to make this 
one observation, for the purpose of the 
record, in connection with this housing 
matter. The hon. member for York 
South asked me a question and this is 
the first chance I have had to answer 
it. It is my thinking that the municipal- 
ities, in relation to low-rental housing, 
probably understand their own problems 
better than, shall I say, the government, 
and it is considered not always a wel- 
come act by some municipalities, when 
the goverment goes in and buys an 
area for low-rental housing. We are 
often told that they perhaps understand 
their own philosophy and thinking better 
than we do. 


MR. MacDONALD: The govern- 
ment found that out in Malvern. 


MR. CHAIRMAN: Order. Will hon. 
members please address the chair? 


HON: MR.:- NICKLE: Thatits-a 
general observation, but I want it under- 
stood that that is my thinking. 
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MR. J. ROOT  (Wellington- 
Dufferin): Mr. Chairman, I want to 
ask the hon. Minister a question with 
regard to item 1, in vote 1,308. I 
notice that $1,250,000 is shown there 
for the Grand River Conservation 
Commission. 


A year ago there was a certain 
amount of feeling in the municipality 
affected by the Conestogo dam, which 
happens to be in my riding. Some peo- 
ple felt they were not being fairly used 
in regard to assessment, and some of 
the farm people thought that they were 
not being fairly used with regard to 
expropriation or purchase of their land. 
I believe they made representations to 
the commission, and at the commission 
meeting one of the officials of the muni- 
cipalities down stream, which has bene- 
fitted, made the remark that they were 
not going to be “Santa Claus.” 


I have had quite a number of repre- 
sentations made to me that, since both 
provincial and federal governments were 
involved, why would the municipalities 
which benefitted be in the position of 
“Santa Claus?” I just wondered if the 
hon. Minister could tell me, has there 
been a satisfactory settlement between 
the commission and the municipalities 
which are affected by the flooding of the 
farms? 


HON. MR. NICKLE: Mr. Chair- 
man, the answer to that question is 
that I do not know, because we did 
not expropriate the land. The com- 
mission did it. 


MR. ROOT: In other words, Mr. 
Chairman, although we provide the 
commission with quite a percentage of 
their budget, the hon. Minister has no 
control over how they spend it? 


HON. MR. NICKLE: 
created by Statute. 


It was 
MR. ROOT: They are free to spend 
it as they see fit? 


HON. MR. NICKLE: Well, gen- 
erally speaking. 
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MR. H. WORTON (Wellington 
South): Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
hon. Minister what is the intention with 
respect to spending the $75,000 on the 
Guelph project? I notice that there is 
$75,000 set up for a housing project in 
Guelph. 


HON. MR. NICKLE: What is the 


name of the farm there? 
MR. WORTON: Green Acres. 


HON. MR. NICKLE: There is 
nothing there for Green Acres. 


MR. WORTON: Yes, it says here 
that it is Dominion-provincial; we have 
had that for some 3 years now. 


HON. MR. NICKLE: That is the 
balance of the Green Acres project, to 
finalize it and bring it to a conclusion. 
We have some land in Guelph we 
bought just across the road, as the hon. 
member well knows, and the govern- 
ment was sued by the owner. We 
wanted to buy it at $650 an acre, and 
when people criticize my department 
for going into an area and buying non- 
serviced land, the hon. member will 
recall that when he was mayor of 
Guelph he did not want us in there 
at any price, to such an extent that he 
pretty nearly made it an election issue. 


So we went up and looked at this 
land. North of this area there is an 
industrial area, south of it there is the 
Canadian National Railway right-of- 
way and an industrial area, and then, 
to the west of this area of land which 
you objected to our acquiring, there is 
Green Acres, I believe, and all of those 
lots are being sold under land assem- 
bly. Then there was this lovely piece 
of rolling land to the east, with trees, 
good high, beautiful land, and if there 
is one case where my department thinks 
we were right in going into a muni- 
cipality to buy land, we think it was 
when we went in to buy that land in 
Guelph. 


Now, if the municipality does not 
want it, we are going to pick up the 
option, and take it for one of the depart- 
ments of this government, and I may 
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say that as far as my political life is 
concerned, I do not wish anyone bad 
luck, but if the hon. member for Well- 
ington South is spared, he will live to 


rue the day he tried to drive us out of 
Guelph. 


MR. WORTON: Mr. Chairman, I 
had hoped that the hon. Minister would 
not bring that up, because I do not 
think he will find that at any time the 
city of Guelph turned down any appli- 
cation the provincial government made. 


PUNO Ne rr lve nate 
man, I disagree with that statement. 
May I point out that I have correspond- 
ence which shows that the hon. Mr. 
Winters, Minister of Public Works in 
the federal government, at the instance 
of the running mate of the hon. mem- 
ber for Wellington South, Mr. Hos- 
king who objected to it, saw to it that 
the deal did not go through. 


MR WORTON: Mr. Chairman: 
there is nothing in the records of the 
city of Guelph to that effect. 


HON. MR. FROST: Well, does the 3 
hon. member want the deal to go 
through? 


MR. WORTON: I am not referring 
to this at all, I am asking what the 


$75,000 is for. 


HON. MR. FROST: .But we are 
asking the hon. member about this other 
deal. 


MR. WORTON: I want to know on 
what that is going to be spent, because 
I understand the present project is 
finished. There is nothing on the books 
whatsoever that the provincial govern- 
ment approached the city of Guelph in 
regard to the property. Had they done 
so on a proper basis, it would definitely 
have been considered. 


HON. MR. FROST: Now the hon. 
member has brought this subject up, 
does he want us to go ahead with the 
farm, or not? 


MR. OLIVER: Mr. Chairman, who 


is passing the Estimates of this House? 
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HON. MR. FROST: I am asking a 
few questions, that is all. 


MR. OLIVER: Has the hon. member 
for Wellington South, the former mayor 
of Cuelph, some Estimate before the 
House? The hon. member asked a per- 
fectly proper question; can it not be 
answered in a reasonable way? 


HON. MR. FROST: May I point 
out that the hon. member for York 
South (Mr. MacDonald) has been talk- 
ing about us going into these munici- 
palities. In Guelph, for instance, there 
is a farm known as the Hadati. I be- 
lieve the hon. Minister of Planning and 
Development (Mr. Nickle) has been 
there to look it over. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration went in there in partnership 
with our people and took an option on 
160 acres of very desirable land, 50 
acres of it right in the city of Guelph. 
That land could have been bought and 
serviced for a very small amount per 
lot, for the people of Guelph to go in 
and buy as serviced land, and the costs 
would have been put up by the partner- 
ship. The former mayor of Guelph, who 
now sits in this House, with his running 
mate in Ottawa, Mr. Hosking, “tor- 
pedoed” that deal. 


MR, OLIVER? Mr: Chairman, may 
I comment on that? 


PO NepeVE .@) a) ev ton 
pedoed” the deal. 


MR. OLIVER: If the former mayor 
of Guelph “torpedoed” the deal, it 
should have been “torpedoed.” I will 
say that. 


HON! MRO PROS Te doubts that 
very, very much. 


MR. OLIVER: I do not doubt it for 
one minute. The hon. Prime Minister 
springs this on the House this afternoon 
when we have not the information 
before us. 


HON. MR. FROST: That land could 
have been bought for $650 an acre, Mr. 
Chairman, but you cannot buy it for that 
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today. We may be able to get it by some 
technicality, but I do say that one of the 
best opportunities for the municipality 
was lost by reason of that. The hon. 
member for York South has been 
wondering about cheaper land and hous- 
ing. Here are hon. members sitting here 
who “torpedoed” one deal. 


MR. MacDONALD: But the hon. 
member says he did not. 


MR. OLIVER: The reason that the 
hon. Prime Minister is about 5 miles off 
the track is this, that the issue was a 
very prominent one when the provincial 
election was on. The hon. Prime Min- 
ister hadas a candidate, a Minister with- 
out Portfolio, who might have been a 
successor to himself some day, and the 
hon. member, the former mayor of 
Guelph at that time, opposed this Cabinet 
Minister and defeated him by a majority 
of 2,500. The hon. Prime Minister does 
not need to come here this afternoon and 
say that anybody “torpedoed” anything 
worth while. If it was “‘torpedoed,” it 
could not have been good. 


HON. MR. FROST: Was that an 
election issue at Guelph? The hon. 
member does not want the service at 
all, I gather? 


MR. WORTON: I might add, Mr. 
Chairman, that never at any time was 
there any written agreement suggested 
to the city of Guelph. I asked the former 
hon. member of the House about it, and 
he knew nothing about any such agree- 
ment. 


HON. MR. FROST: I discussed this 
matter with the hon. Mr. Winters, and 
I think the hon. Minister for Planning 
and Development will recall that the 
hon. Minister of Public Works at 
Ottawa agrees with us. It was his view 
that the municipalities should be con- 
sulted. Of course they should. As a 
matter of fact, if you do not consult 
them, and you go in and acquire these 
lands, then there are difficulties. In this 
case it was done. But in this case, in my 
opinion, it was a very shortsighted deal 
upon the part of the city council, that 
they did not go ahead with it, for the 
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reason that the land could be sold for 
very much more than that at which it 
could have been acquired, and it is land 
that is centrally located in the city of 
Guelph. 

I do not think there is any possibility 
now of the city getting it. It is going 
elsewhere. I am pointing out the diff- 
culty of doing some of the things the 
hon. member for York South suggests. 
We simply cannot run over a munici- 
pality. We have to secure their per- 
mission and their co-operation, or it 
will not go through. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I do not know anything about the situa- 
tion at Guelph, but I do know something 
about the one at Malvern. Did the gov- 
ernment go in and consult the muni- 
cipality in the case of Malvern? 


HON. MR. FROST: No, there are 
two situations of which I know where 
they did not do that. One is Malvern 
and the other Guelph and, I think, in the 
long haul they are both mistakes. In 
Malvern, the municipality of Metro- 
politan Toronto entered the picture, and 
were most anxious that it be done. | am 
in agreement with the hon. Mr. Winters 
and with the hon. Minister of Planning 
and Development here. I would not do 
that again; what I would do is go in 
and acquire an option, probably for 30 
days or 60 days, or some such period. 
On the other hand, I will say to the hon. 
member for Wellington South that his 
people missed a great, big, fine oppor- 
tunity on this one. 


MR. WORTON: I might add to the 
hon. Prime Minister that the people did 
not think so, that is why I am here now. 


HON. MR. NICKLE: Mr. Chair- 
man, seeing that this Guelph situation 
has got into the open, there is a comment 
I would like to make, that had we sub- 
divided the Hadati farm, the lots would 
have sold at $475 each. May I point out 
to the hon. member opposite that there 
have been two subdivisions established 
north and south of the Hadati farm, and 
the subdivider is selling lots. I went up 
and looked it over, so I know what I am 
talking about. 
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MR. WORTON: And so do I, Mr. 
Chairman. 


HON. MR. NICKLE: He is selling 
lots not as choice as these on the Hadati 
farm, at $1,000 apiece, and the people 
who are buying those lots are paying 
$525 per lot more than they would have 
paid had the hon. member swung in 
behind this proposition. 


MR. WORTON: There was nobody 
“swung out” behind the deals. I might 
say, sir, they never approached the city 
at all, and there are some parts of that 
farm which cannot be serviced and 
which are outside the city. 


HON. MR. NICKLE: 60 acres are 
inside of Guelph and the other 100 
‘acres are in the township. You can 
carry your sewers to the east boundary, 
which is city property, and then carry 
it on from there. And it is possible 
that that could be the finest subdivision, 
from the point of view of land assembly, 
you could have anywhere. The hon. 
member knows as well as I do that 
there are trees, there is rolling country, 
it has everything that is desirable. As 
I say, I wish him well for the future, 
and that he be blessed with good health, 
and if that wish comes true he will live 
to rue the day that he turned “thumbs 
down” on that proposition. 

I just want to say to the hon. member 
for York South this will perhaps in- 
dicate the trouble he will get into, when 
he goes wide of the mark. 


MR. MacDONALD: In two of these 
cases you did not go to the local muni- 
cipality. In the case of Malvern, you 
did not consult the municipality, so do 
not say you went in and had difficulty. 


HON. MR. FROST: I point out to 
the hon. member for York South that 
the minute one goes over the head of 
a municipality there is difficulty. 


MR. MacDONALD: You got it in 
this case. 


PLC VE nea Kt) Lisa Ves. 


MR. MacDONALD: And that is the 
reason for your difficulty. 
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HON! MRVAR GS fritinedhisiccase 
there was good reason for doing it, but 
the people did not like it, and the mayor 
did not like it and he turned the deal 
down, although it was a first-class deal 
and he should have supported it. The 
same thing happened in Malvern. Of 
course, the circumstances there were ex- 
ceptional, because of the land which 
had been acquired for speculative pur- 
poses. But again it had its repercussions 
and still the hon. member for York 
South talks about “going in over the 
municipality’s head.” 


MR. MacDONALD: I do not sug- 
gest that. 


MRA a CEILI OW entiwortig: 
Mr. Speaker, on vote 1,308, with refer- 
ence to the $8 million item, I believe 
that the House is rather left with the 
impression by what was said by the 
hon. member for Wentworth East (Mr. 
Gisborn), that nothing is being done as 
far as Hamilton is concerned. We have 
500 homes, low-rental housing. We are 
in the process of having another 400 
renovated from wartime housing, and 
just recently arrangements have been 
made for the 1,000-acre land assembly 
scheme, upon which the hon. Minister 
of Planning and Development is work- 
ing. There are subdivisions under way 
and will be sold very shortly. So we in 
Hamilton certainly cannot complain 
about the efforts of this government as 
far as low-cost housing and low-rental 
housing is concerned. 


I think the government has done a 
wonderful job when one takes into con- 
sideration that the only thing which is 
holding them up in Hamilton is the 
matter of getting services and an ex- 
pansion of a sewer which is _ being 
planned. 


Vote 1,308 agreed to. 


On vote 1,309: 


MR. P. MANLEY (Stormont): 
Mr. Chairman, on vote 1,309, I would 
like to ask the hon. Minister if the 
St. Lawrence development commission 
has acquired any land? 
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HON. MR. NICKLE: No. 


MR. R. M. WHICHER (Bruce): 
If I may revert for a moment to vote 
1,306, with respect to an $80,000 item 
for grants in aid of regional industrial 
development associations, I wonder if 
the hon. Minister would say something 
about these associations ? 


HON. MR. NICKLE: The regional 
programme was developed, I would say, 
about 12 or 15 months ago. There are 
9 regions and I think 5 or 6 have been 
established. For instance, there is the 
eastern Ontario region which extends 
from Kingston to the Quebec border. 
The object of these regions is to try 
to get the people who live in the area 
to co-operate, one municipality with an- 
other, to see if within themselves they 
cannot attract industry and make known 
to industry the potentialities they have 
to offer, having regard to what some 
particular industry may require as 
against another. 


For example, they may want fast- 
running water where the foundation of 
the river or lake is rocky, as against 
sand or sediment. These areas furnish 
their information to my department, 
and when new industry wants to know 
just what there is to offer in different 
areas, we give them the region and they 
go down there and meet, and amongst 
themselves, if possible, try to get a 
location where the new corporation can 
be established. 


Vote 1,309 agreed to. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves the committee 
rise and report progress. 


Motion agreed to. 


The House resumed, Mr. Speaker in 
the chair. 


MR. J. F. EDWARDS (Perth) : Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee of Supply begs 
to report it has come to certain resolu- 
tions, begs leave to sit again, and moves 
the adoption of the report. 


Report agreed to. 
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CITY OF LONDON 


MR. A. H. Cowling, in the absence 
of Mr. Robarts, moves second reading 
of Bill No. 14, “An Act respecting the 
city of London.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


LOW Ne OFS PORT OER IE 


Mire GE. iJackson, in the absence’ of 
Mr. Jolley, moves second reading of 
Bill’ No, 18, An Act “respecting the 
town of Fort Erie.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


Gin OR eT ORON TG) 


Mr. Cowling moves second reading 
of Bill No. 26, “An Act respecting the 
city sai. loronto. 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


GI OR TLAMIT TON 


Mr. T. Pryde, in the absence of Mr. 
Connell, moves second reading of Bill 
No. 36, “An Act respecting the city of 
Hamilton.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


MiELROROELLAN = TORONTO 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. A. Grossman moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 37, “An Act to incor- 
porate the Metropolitan Toronto 
Foundation.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


Oa AS COMMUNITY sGHES TS 


Mr. D. H. Morrow moves second 
reading of Bill No. 15, ““An Act respect- 
ing Ottawa Community Chests.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 
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ClEY OF OETA Wey 


Mr. Morrow moves second reading 
of Bill No. 20, “An Act respecting the 
city of Ottawa.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


PRS By PER TAN eGEURGE 


Mr. T. Pryde, in the absence of Mr. 
Letherby, moves second reading of Bill 
No. 23, “An Act respecting the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, Synod of 
Toronto and Kingston.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


BEECHWOOD CEMETERY 


Mr. G. Lavergne moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 27, “An Act respecting 
the Beechwood Cemetery Company of 
the city of Ottawa.” 

Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


COUNTY OF RENFREW 


Mr. W. Murdoch, in the absence of 
Mr. Maloney, moves second reading of 
Die Ole) ae Ate Charespectinomtne 
county of Renfrew.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


SAUL TAS Phe MARIE 


Mr. Lavergne, in the absence of Mr. 
Lyons, moves second reading of Bill 
No. 8, “An Act respecting the city of 
Sallie stem Niaric. © 

Motion agreed to; second reading of 
theebBill: 


TOWNSHIP OF STAMFORD 


Mr. A. C. Jolley moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 21, “An Act respecting 
the township of Stamford.” 

Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 
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CITY OF CHATHAM 


Mr. J. -F. Edwards, in the absence 
of Mr. Parry, moves second reading of 
Bill No. 1, “An Act respecting the city 
of Chatham.” 

Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


TOWNSHIP OF NORTH YORK 


Mr. T. Graham moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 5, “An Act respecting 
the township of North York.” 

Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


GIT OF ys TRADHORD 


Mr. Edwards moves second reading 
of Bill No. 17, “An Act respecting the 
city of Stratford.” 

Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


TOWN OF CHELMSFORD (1) 


Mr. R. Belisle moves second reading 
of, BilloNo. 33, An Act respecting ‘the 
town of Chelmsford (1).” 

Motion agreed to; second reading of 


the Bill. 


TOWN OF CHEUMSPORD (2) 


Mr. Belisle moves second reading of 
Bill No. 34, “An Act respecting the 
town of Chelmsford (2).” 

Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


CONSERVATION AUTOR I Tis 
ACT 


Hon. W. M. Nickle moves second 
reading of Bill No. 58, “An Act to 
amend The Conservation Authorities 
Ach 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES ACT 


MR. OLIVER: Mr. Speaker, I do 
not see this Bill in the book at the 
present time. 


Bill No. 74 held. 


MARRIAGE ACT 


MR. OLIVER: Nor that one either, 
Mr. Speaker. 


Bill No. 49 held. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL AND 
HIS TORICRS TEs 


Hon. W. Griesinger, in the absence 
of Mr. Cathcart, moves second reading 
of Bill No. 79, “An Act to amend The 
Archeological and Historic Sites Pro- 
tection Act, 1952.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


LAND SURVEYORS 


Hon. C. E. Mapledoram moves sec- 
ond reading of Bill No. 80, “An Act to 
amend Lhe LCand=Surveyorsanct.. 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


PUBLIC’ LANDS 


Hon. Mr. Mapledoram moves second 
readine of Bill \NoP:86, CAn Atha 
amend The Public Lands Act.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


PROVINCIAL PARKS 


Hon. Mr. Mapledoram moves sec- 
ond reading of Bill No. 87, “An Act 
to amend The Provincial Parks Act, 
1954.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 
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PON oh Orble AGED 


Hon. L. P. Cecile moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 102, “An Act to amend 
The Homes for the Aged Act, 1955.” 

Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


Hon. Mr. Cecile moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 103, “The Charitable 
Institutions Act, 1956.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


GAME AND FISHERIES 


Hon. Mr. Mapledoram moves second 
reading of Bill No. 109, “An Act to 
amend The Game and Fisheries Act.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 
Hon. C. Daley moves second reading 
of Bill No. 110, “An Act to amend The 
Labour Relations Act.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


MINING ACT 


Hon. P. T. Kelly moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 114, “An Act to amend 
The Mining Act.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Hon. D. Porter moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 115, “An Act to estab- 
lish The Department of Economics.” 


MR OLIVER MrouSpeaker. do 
you not think we should call a halt? 
We are doing pretty well, and we will 
have nothing left for tomorrow. Seri- 
ously, I think we should take a further 
look at this Bill. 


Bill No. 115 held. 
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HON. MR. FROST: In moving the 
adjournment of the House, I had sug- 
gested a night session for tomorrow 
night, but that is not agreeable to the 
hon. leader of the Opposition. I have 
discussed with him the matter, of con- 
vening at 2 o'clock tomorrow after- 


noon, -ands ] | understand) that: is 
satisfactory. 
Hon. Mr. . Frost moves that, not- 


withstanding the provisions of rule No. 
2 of the Assembly, the House will meet 
at 2 of the clock tomorrow afternoon. 


Motion agreed to. 


HON. LYM. FROST: And asi b say, 
there will be no night session tomorrow. 
In relation to Wednesday, Mr. Speaker, 
I am not sure about the arrangements 
in the House, but it might be necessary 
to have a night sitting on Wednesday, 
and I will give notice of that now. 
However, we will hold that in abey- 
ance. It may not be desirable. Wed- 
nesday will probably be a heavy day, 
in any event, and I would prefer not 
to have a night sitting if we can avoid 
it. In any event, we will see what the 
situation is. 


For tomorrow, sir, there are the Esti- 
mates of The Department of Economics, 
The Department of Mines, The Depart- 
ment of Public Works and The Depart- 
ment of Reform Institutions. It is 
probable that the first of those 4 to be 
called will be The Department of 
Reform Institutions. 


Then, sir, we will go into committee 
on several Bills, and if the opportunity 
presents itself, we shall probably pro- 
ceed with The Hospitals Services Com- 
mission Bill, in connection with which 
the hon. member for Bruce (Mr. 
Whicher) adjourned the debate. 


MR. OLIVER: In relation to The 
Hospital Services Bill, does the hon. 
Prime Minister not think it would be 
better to clear that off the order paper 
before the Committee on Health meets? 
We are going to have quite a jumble, 
it seems to me, if we are going to have 
the Committee of Health meet, a debate 
going on in the House and, the next 
day, the Committee of the Whole House. 
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HON. MR. FROST: I do not know 
that it is a bad thing for the committee 
to sit while the Bill is still in second 
reading, for this reason, that there is 
a very great deal of information in re- 
lation to that Bill and I am most 
anxious to hear any hon. members who 
desire to speak on it. | would say that 
the committee proceedings may stim- 
ulate the debate, and if it does, I would 
not be averse to that. 


MR: OLIVER? Of course; actually 
it will not be decided to send the Bill 
to committee until the debate is con- 
cluded. It would be coming back from 
committee before we sent it there. 


HON. MR. FROST: May I explain 
that the Bill was being sent to commit- 


tee as part and parcel of the sub- 
mission that was made here the other 
day. “AS va) Matter Ole tact, sbiinaoies 
in committee, matters which hon. mem- 
bers will want to look at will be in re- 
lation to the problem of hospital in- 
surance. It is true that the Billlus¥a 
facet of that matter, but I would never 
have sent the Bill to committee except 
for the submissions regarding a study 
of hospital insurance which were in- 
cluded at the time the Bill was intro- 
duced. 


Hon Mr. Frost moves the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

Motion agreed to. 

The House adjourned at 6.10 of the 


clock p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


2 O'CLOCK, P.M. 
And the House having met. 


Prayers. 


MR. SPEAKER: Presenting peti- 
tions. 


Reading and receiving petitions. 
Presenting reports by committees. 
Motions. 


Introduction of Bills. 


THE STATUTORY POWERS 
SUPERVISION ACT, 1956 


Mr. J. J. Wintermeyer moves first 
reading of Bill intituled, “The Statu- 
tory Powers Supervision Act, 1956.” 

Motion agreed to; first reading of the 
Bill. 

He said: Mr. Speaker, if I may make 
a brief explanation, I will say that this 
particular Bill does not purport to 
change any rights which people have at 
the present time, nor does it involve any 
statutory tribunal; it simply is, I hope, 
a genuine effort to simplify the proce- 
dure when taking any decision or act of 
a tribunal to the courts. 

I do not want to bore the hon. mem- 
bers of this Legislature with a long 
explanation of the current legal proce- 
fure. | if Wis, an archaic! -one: lor 
instance, at the present time, the meth- 
ods of bringing a matter before the 
courts are by way of mandamus, cer- 
tiorari, prohibition and the like. The 
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purpose of this Bill is to provide one 
simple, direct procedure to be used in 
all cases where a tribunal may have 
acted beyond its jurisdiction, er has 
failed to perform a statutory duty. 


I want to emphasize this, Mr. 
Speaker, because it seems fundamental, 
and I wish to reiterate this will not 
involve any change in appeals, or any 
substance of law. 


To illustrate my point, it has hap- 
pened on innumerable occasions a liti- 
gant has gone to the Supreme Court 
by way of a writ of prohibition, for 
instance, and when he appeared before 
the court, the judge has said: “I am 
sorry; your case is good, and I would 
like to do what you wish, but you have 
used the wrong vehicle in coming here; 
you should have started your action 
with certiorari.’ The action then, of 
course, has to be started all over again, 
which is a very costly procedure for a 
citizen. 


The purport of this Act is to ensure 
some simplified form of procedure, by 
way of originating notice, so the matter 
can easily be sent forward to a court. 
I hope this will assist materially and 
perhaps avoid such discussions as we 
had the other day when we were con- 
cerned about Constitutional problems 
haying to do with the mining court, and 
also The Assessment Act, where we 
acknowledge we would like to do cer- 
tain things, but cannot do them. This 
Bill will not solve those problems, but 
will simplify the means of bringing the 
matter expeditiously before the courts. 
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MR. SPEAKER: Before the orders 
of the day, I would like to welcome to 
the Assembly students from the York 
Memorial Collegiate Institute of 
Toronto, and the Northern Vocational 
School of Toronto. 


Hon. L. M. Frost moves that Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the chair and the 
House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole. 


Motion agreed to. 


House in committee; Mr. Edwards 
in the chair. 


THECINSURANCEACE 
House in committee on Bill No. 46, 
“An Act to amend The Insurance Act.” 


Sections 1 to 19 inclusive agreed to. 
Bill No. 46 reported. 


THE USE OF PESTICIDES 


. House in committee on Bill No. 95, 
-“An Act to Regulate the Use of Pes- 
ticides.”’ 


Sections 1 to 13 inclusive agreed to. 
Bill No. 95 reported. 


THE SANATORIA FOR 
CONSUMPTIVES ACT 
House in committee on Bill No. 96, 


“An Act to amend The Sanatoria for 
Consumptives Act.” 


Sections 1 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 96 reported. 


ELC RET NI ONS es 1 


House in committee on Bill No. 42, 
“An Act to amend The Credit Unions 
Act lO537 


Sections 1 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 


On section 6: 


HON GA (KE SO ROGER oe avr: 
Chairman, in the sixth line of section 6, 
the first word “shall” should read 


“may”. I move that section 6 be 
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amended by changing the word “shall” 


Amendment agreed to. 

Section 6, as amended, agreed to. 
Sections 7, 8 and 9 agreed to. 

Bill No. 42, as amended, reported. 


THE JURORS ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 44, 
“An Act to amend he Jurors Ach 


Sections 1 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 


HON) MRS ROBE Rats ae 
Chairman, before the Bill is reported, I 
would like to say that section 1 was 
amended by the legal bills committee, 
as a result of a letter which was received 
from his honour Judge Cross, a former 
attorney-general of the province, to in- 
clude, in addition to the Crown attorney 
and the sheriff, one justice of the peace 
at the drawing of the jurors. In view 
of this letter, it was the view of the com- 
mittee, and of myself, that this amend- 
ment should be made. 


Bill No. 44 reported. 


THE FIRE MARSHALS Aes 


House in committee on Bill No. 62, 
“An Act to amend The Fire Marshals 
Act.” 


Sections 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 62 reported. 


THE LAND BIER RSeA Gs 


House in committee on Bill No. 65, 
“An Act to amend The Land Titles 
Ace’ 


Sections 1 to 18, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 65 reported. 


THE REGULATIONS AGE 


House in committee on Bill No. 92, 
“An Act to amend The Regulations 
Actw 

Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Bill No. 92 reported. 
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Cie URW SME ACi 


House in committee on Bill No. 93, 
“An Act to amend The Trustee Act.” 


Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 93 reported. 


Oy Wei On Tali S.Ct 


House in committee on Bill No. 94, 
“An Act to amend The Securities Act.” 


Sections 1 to 9, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 94 reported. 


THE CROWN TIMBER ACT, 1952 


House in committee on Bill No. 72, 
“An Act to amend The Crown Timber 
Act, 1952.” 


Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


On section 4: 


Hon. C. E. Mapledoram moves that 
section 13a of The Crown Timber Act, 
1952, as enacted by section 4 of The 
Crown Timber Amendment Act, 1956, 
be amended by striking out the words 
“written declaration” in the third line, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words, 
“statement by affidavit or by solemn 
declaration,’ so that the section shall 
read as follows: 


13a. Every person who applies to 
the department for a customs clear- 
ance document relating to the export 
of timber shall make a statement by 
affidavit or by solemn declaration re- 
specting the timber in such form as 
the Minister may prescribe. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Section 4, as amended, agreed to. 
Sections 5 to 8, inclusive, agreed to. 


On section 9: 


Hon. Mr. Mapledoram moves that 
subsection 2 of section 44 of The Crown 
Timber Act, 1952, as enacted by section 
9 of The Crown Timber Amendment 
Act, 1956, be amended by inserting after 
“may” in the first line “subject to the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council,” so that the subsection shall 
read as follows: 
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(2) Notwithstanding subsection 1, 
the Minister may, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council, sell, lease or otherwise dis- 
pose of land within a provincial forest 
for any purpose that is not inconsistent 
with the purpose of such forest, or 
where it is deemed expedient to estab- 
lish a town site within a provincial 
forest, he may withdraw such land as 
is necessary for that purpose. 


Amendment agreed to. 

Section 9, as amended, agreed to. 
Sections 10 and 11 agreed to. 

Bill No. 72, as amended, reported. 


THE HIGHWAY 
IMPROVEMENT ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 73, 
“An Act to amend The Highway Im- 
provement Act.” 


Sections 1 to 29, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 73 reported. 


VHENPROVINCIARVATD Sho 
DRAINAGE ACT 


‘House in committee on Bill No. 54, 
“An Act to amend The Provincial Aid 
to Drainage Act.” 


Sections 1 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 54 reported. 


re ES TORTCsS EEE SAC i 


House in committee on Bill No. 79, 
“An Act to amend The Archeological 
and Historic Sites Protection Act, 
19538 

Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 

Bill No. 79 reported. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION 


House in committee on Bill No. 25, 
“An Act respecting the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition Association.” 


Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
Bill No. 25 reported. 
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TOWNSHIP OF ETOBICOKE 
AGL 


House in committee on Bill No. 4, 
“An Act respecting the township of 
Etobicoke.” 


On section 1: 


MR. T. D. THOMAS (Oshawa) : 
Mr. Chairman, in respect to section 1, 
I think the only addition, under this 
section, is “‘water works.” The rest is 
covered already in The Municipal Act, 
I believe. If it would appear advanta- 
geous for the township of Etobicoke to 
have a Bill like this introduced, would 
the hon. Minister not think at this time 
it might be just as well to have the Act 
amended so that it might also apply to 
other municipalities ? 


MR. J. YAREMKO (Bellwoods) : 
Mr. Chairman, if I may say a word at 
this time. At the time this Bill was 
going through committee, I do not know 
if the hon. member was present or not. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): No, I 
was not present. 


MR. YAREMKO: The committee 
expressed its opinion that it seemed to 
be a very worthwhile procedure. The 
committee thought, however, that it 
would be better to let the private Bull 
be proceeded with for the township of 
Etobicoke. Then The Department of 
Municipal Affairs could more or less 
watch the proceedings for the coming 
year to see how it would work out in 
practice. If experience proved it is 
worthwhile, then it might be introduced 
as a general measure. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Very 
well. 


MR. YAREMKO: I am not speaking 
on behalf of the Minister, but I thought 
it well to give that information. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Very 


well. 
Sections 1 to 3 inclusive, agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
Bill No. 4 reported. 


THE TOWN OF TIMMINS ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 12, 
“An Act respecting the town of 
Timmins.” 


Sections | to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
Bill No. 12, reported. 


CITY OF (PORT ARTHUR ACD 


House in committee on Bill No. 22, 
“An Act respecting the city of Port 
Arthur.” 


Sections 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Preamble agreed to. 
Bill No. 22 reported. 


CITY OF WINDSOR ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 35, 
“Ad Act respecting the | cityaas 
Windsor.” 


Sections 1 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 
Schedule agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
Bill No. 35 reported. 


ASSUMPTION COLLEGE ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 38, 
“An Act respecting Assumption 
College.” 


Sections 1 to 9, inclusive, agreed to. 
Schedule agreed to. 

Preamble agreed to. 

Bill No. 38 reported. 


CITY OF LONDON ACT 
House in committee on Bill No. 14, 
“An Act respecting the city of London.” 
Sections 1 to 13, inclusive, agreed to. 
Schedule agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
Bill No. 14 reported. 


MARCH 


TOWN OF FORT ERIE 


House in committee on Bill No. 18, 
“An Act respecting the town of Fort 
Iérie.”’ 

Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 

Preamble agreed to. 

Bill No. 18 reported. 


CEL YE OM mTOR CIN G G 


House in committee on Bill No. 26, 
“An Act respecting the city of 
Toronto.” 


MR. A. H. COWLING (High 
Park) : Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment to this Bill. 


THE CHAIRMAN: May it be pre- 
sented at the proper time? To what 
section does it apply? 


MR. COWLING: Section 8, Mr. 


Chairman. 
Sections 1 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 


On section 8: 


Mr. Cowling moves that the Bill be 
amended by adding thereto the follow- 
ing section : 

8.—(1) Subsection 1 of section 9 of 
The City of Toronto Act, 1949, is 
amended by striking out “or with the 
approval of the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs” in the second and third lines, 
so that the subsection shall read as 
follows: 


“(1) The council of the corporation 
may, with the assent of the electors 
qualified to vote on money by-laws, pass 
a by-law increasing the partial exemp- 
tion from taxation of dwelling houses in 
the city of Toronto, by providing that 
taxes and rates, except for school pur- 
poses, on dwelling houses assessed for 
not more than $5,600 shall be levied 
and imposed on such percentage of the 
assessed value according to the classi- 
fication of dwelling houses as the by-law 
may provide.” 


(2) Clause d of subsection 2 of the 
said section 9 is amended by striking 
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out “or with the approval of the Min- 
ister of Municipal Affairs,” in the third 
and fourth lines, so that the clause shall 
read as follows: 


“(d) may be repealed or amended 
from time to time with the assent of 
the electors qualified to vote on money 
by-laws.” 
and by renumbering sections 8 and 9° 
as 9 and 10 respectively. 


Then the explanatory note, 
Chairman, is as follows: 


Section 9 of The City of Toronto 
Act, 1949, gives the city of Toronto 
authority to increase partial exemptions 
from taxation of dwelling houses with 
the assent of the electors qualified to 
vote on money by-laws or with the 
approval of the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs. The amendment deletes the 
provision for obtaining the approval of 
the Minister of Municipal Affairs. 


Mr. 


Section 9 (formerly section 8) 
agreed to. 

Section 10 (formerly section 9) 
agreed to. 

Section 11 (formerly section 10) 
agreed to. 


Schedule agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
Bill No. 26 reported. 


THE CITY OF HAMILTON 


House in committee on Bill No. 36, 
“An Act respecting the city of Ham- 
ilton.”’ 


Sections 1 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
Bill No. 36 reported. 


THE METROPOLITAN 
TORONTO FOUNDATION 


House in committee on Bill No. 37, 
“An Act to incorporate the Metropolitan 
Toronto Foundation.” 


Sections 1 to 14, inclusive, agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
Bill No. 37 reported. 
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OTTAWA COMMUNITY CHEST 


House in committee on Bill No. 15, 
“An Act respecting the Ottawa Com- 
munity Chest.” 


Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
Bill No. 15 reported. 


CTT YO a Tet Wak 


House in committee on Bill No. 20, 
“An Act respecting the city of Ottawa.” 


Sections 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
Bill No. 20 reported. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
CANADA, SYNOD OF TORONTO 
AND KINGSTON 


House in committee on Bill No. 23, 
“An Act respecting the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, Synod of Toronto 
and Kingston.” 

Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 

Preamble agreed to. 


Bill No. 23 reported. 


ONTARIO” WATER "RESOURCES 
COMMISSION 


House in committee on Bill No. 98, 
“An Act to establish the Ontario Water 
Resources Commission.” 

Sections 1 to 20, inclusive, agreed to. 


Bill No. 98 reported. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves the commit- 
tee rise and report certain Bills with 
amendments, and certain Bills without 
amendment. 


Motion agreed to. 


The House resumes; Mr. Speaker in 
the chair. 


MR. J. F. EDWARDS (Perth): Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee of the Whole 
House begs to report certain Bills with 


amendments and certain Bills without 
amendment, and begs leave to sit again. 


Report agreed to. 


The House, on order, resolved itself 
into the Committee of Supply. 


ESTIMATES (DEPARTMENT 
REFORM INSTITUTIONS 


HON, J. We FOOTE s( Minster 
Department of Reform Institutions) : 
Mr. Chairman, in presenting my Esti- 
mates to the House, I wish to avoid the 
controversial atmosphere which has 
characterized consideration of my de- 
partment throughout this session. Per- 
haps it is wishing too much, but I live 
in hope. 

Great stress has been laid in some 
quarters concerning “basic attitudes”, 
and that is exactly about which I wish 
to speak today, because I, too, consider 
that our fundamental thinking is of vital 
importance in this work. I say that on 
behalf of myself, and all my officials. 


In this Legislature and throughout 
Ontario and the other provinces, we 
have heard so often this dreary refrain, 
“reformatories do not reform,’ and 
always, when it is pointed out that in 
some institutions up to 80 per cent. are 
reformed, the answer is always the 
same: ‘What about the rest?” Why are 
they not reformed? Why indeed? That 
is a question which everyone should 
ponder and with which I shall attempt 
to deal. 


If those who are interested in this 
subject—our questioners—are reason- 
able people, they should ask some other 
questions. Why do not doctors and hos- 
pitals cure? But, you say they do— 
except for people who have chronic 
diseases, who are hopelessly ill, or who 
will not follow the course of treatment 
prescribed, who will not co-operate, and 
who in spite of good advice continue 
courses which are prejudicial to their 
recovery. 


The doctors in the hospitals do their 
best, but this type of person is not cur- 
able. You might ask why churches do 
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not reform? But, you say they do— 
except for those who will not accept the 
authority of the church and the Scrip- 
tures, or those who persistently accept 
a standard and a way of life which is 
opposite to that which the church 
teaches. 


Our Lord in His own day viewed 
with sorrow those people with which he 
could do nothing unless they repented. 
He explained to His disciples that good 
seed could produce great crops or it 
could produce nothing. He said that, 
“some fell on stony ground where it had 
not much earth, and immediately it 
sprang up, but when the sun was up, it 
was scorched, and because it had no 
root, it withered away.” You will find 
that the most hopeful Man who ever 
lived had some very realistic and hard- 
headed views. He was willing and 
anxious to heal men in their souls and 
bodies, but He was powerless unless 
they were willing to take His pre- 
scription. 


On one occasion a man, who had been 
ailing for a great number of years, ex- 
plained his predicament by saying that 
when he was trying to get down into the 
healing waters, those who were stronger 
always pushed by him and prevented 
him. The world was always against him 
and he apparently had no friends. In- 
stead of sympathizing with the view that 
the sufferer was all right, but the world 
was all wrong, He asked him one search- 
ing question, “Do you want to get 
better?” In a great flash of insight, the 
man saw what was really the matter 
with him, and he was healed. 


You might ask again: “Why do 
schools and universities not educate?” 
But, again you say they do! Did you 
ever hear of them educating people who 
were lacking in intelligence or diligence? 
And have you not met people who, 
although they could produce a diploma, 
were unable to succeed in their profes- 
sion, or to create the impression they 
were really educated? 


And now coming closer to home, what 
about our own profession—that of 
politics? Legislatures and parliaments 
have done much to create a better world. 


That is true without doubt, but I ask 
you again, have they abolished poverty 
or disease; have they prevented wars; 
have they found a way to distribute 
huge surpluses of food to those who 
are hungry? Have they found a way to 
create happiness and the highest good 
of their people? Aristotle in his Politics 
has declared this must be the aim of 
politicians. 


I would ask you again, who have 
chosen this as your profession, whether 
you are overwhelmed by the successes 
which have been produced—or are you 
sometimes haunted by the failures that 
can be laid to our board? 


A short time ago I attended the open- 
ing of the new headquarters of the 
Salvation Army in Canada. It was a 
most impressive ceremony in which the 
general of the Salvation Army gave an 
address. 


Referring to the splendid and well- 
equipped building, he said that the real 
heart of the building was where you 
might expect it, the penitent bench, to 
which despairing people who had lost 
faith in their own powers came in re- 
pentance, to confess their sins and en- 
trust their lives to the power of God. 


I would say, Mr. Chairman, that was 
pretty decent. That, to me, is “refor- 
mation.” 


The Salvation Army certainly reforms 
but it doesn’t reform everyone, any more 
than the church does. It could, but it 
doesn’t. Why? I think you know the 
answer. 


We have heard some talk in this 
House about the necessity of a sound 
basic philosophy. The things that I 
have been talking about will give you 
an idea of what I consider as _ basic. 
This is the foundation on which we must 
build, if we are to reform people, that 
is, people who are in trouble but have 
the willingness to face up to their own 
position, honestly, straightly and who 
have a sincere desire to do something 
about it. If people have not that basic 
philosophy, nobody on earth can reform 
them. That is basic and that is the 
first thing I have in my mind. 
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To go on from here, I will tell you 
what I have considered necessary in the 
running of this department. 


I shall see that all prisoners or 
inmates are adequately fed, housed and 
clothed, and that they have every oppor- 
tunity to improve their education, both 
academic and vocational. I shall see 
that they have spiritual and professional 
guidance, that they have all necessary 
medical and dental care, and that they, 
if they have the inclination, have a num- 
ber of institutions designed to give 
them special training. I shall also see 
that they have specialized treatment for 
any addictions or personality disorders 
which may hinder their reformation— 
and finally, when they are discharged, 
that we give them assistance in finding 
jobs. 


This is a pretty comprehensive pro- 
gramme, and as proof that it is being 
carried out, I wish to speak at some 
length about one of our new and signifi- 
cant institutions, which we have now 
had time to evaluate after 444 years— 
the Alex G. Brown Memorial Clinic for 
the treatment of alcohol addiction. 


I think hon. members are familiar 
with the trade school at Brampton 
which has now been running for 8 
years. The 8-year survey shows that 
85 per cent. of those who have gone 
through the school have been success- 
fully rehabilitated. Hon. members 
must remember that it is not only 85 
per cent. of 130-odd who go through the 
school, but they are chosen from a 
large group, comprising perhaps 850. 
Those who go to Brampton are selected 
because they have the right basic atti- 
tude, they want to get better and do 
something about their condition, and 
the facilities exist there for their use. 
I may say that we have more accom- 
modation in the Brampton school than 
we can use. 


I have sometimes suggested we ease 
up a little in the screening process, and 
take more chances with those young 
men. The result has been, in every 
case, that the successful work with 
others in the institution has been 
retarded, and it has been found that the 


screening has to be such as will sort 
out those with the right basic attitude 
from those in that institution. I say it is 
the screened person who is on trial, 
not the institution itself. 


I have spoken about the trade school 
at Burtch, but it has not been in exis- 
tence long enough now for us to have 
any significant records. This trade 
school is for those whose intellectual 
attainments are below those who go to 
the Brampton school. I might say, 
speaking of professional help, that we 
have been very fortunate in this school 
to have a young man who has an MA 
degree and is just completing his doc- 
tor’s degree, and who has studied in 
the College of Education here. He is 
very interested in this type of work, and 
I hope he may be retained as director 
of education for all the schools, because 
the method of treatment is quite differ- 
ent, as can be understood, from that 
which is prevalent in ordinary schools. 
The stress is upon mathematics and 
English, primarily, as well as history. 


I visited this school for a whole day, 
and I was very much impressed with the 
attitude of the students who are there. 
Their motivation is good, although their 
attainments may not be as high as some 
of the others. I had discussions with 
them, and asked them if they wanted 
anything more than they had. 


Some of them made very useful sug- 
gestions. One suggested they have 
more practice in the reading of blue- 
prints. I answered that we did not 
have a man on the staff, and that we 
could not have a man on full time for 
that, but I could get someone there from 
Brantford to teach them, if they were 
willing to come back at night. They 
said they were, and arrangements were 
made for that. 


Some of them said they did not like 
the atmosphere of the place because of 
the way the guards were taking them 
from one place to another, from their 
meals to their classes, and so on. I 
said, “You do not need the guards to 
take you back and forth, if you will 
accept the responsibility. I will be glad 
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to get rid of the guards and use them 
somewhere else.” They have gone there 
from what might be described as a 
“more strict institution,” and have been 
gradually helped to rely upon them- 
selves, to use their own judgments, and 
accept their own responsibilities, and I 
have been very pleased with their 
behaviour. 


I will speak about the Millbrook 
Centre later. We expect it to be opened 
later in the summer. It is a great in- 
stitution, as far as the building is con- 
cerned, but it is going to be a problem 
to secure the staff which will be needed. 
For a treatment centre for psychopaths, 
we need at least one good psychiatrist 
on the staff, as well as part-time special- 
ists. We need a good staff of psycholo- 
gists and social workers as well, and 
I think we will be able to recruit them. 
We have already had some success to 
date. I am making some preparation for 
when I go to the Old Country this year, 
and I hope to be able to recruit a sub- 
stantial number of well-trained people 
there. 


The Mental Health Centre at Guelph 
was started a year ago and the progress 
has been satisfactory, although we have 
been feeling our way and we certainly 
have not sufficient staff at the present 
time to do all the things we want to 
do. However, I am beginning to feel 
more and more that these professional 
services should be directed to smaller 
areas, where they are really needed, and 
where they can be effective, rather than 
spreading them over the whole general 
area, simply in order to satisfy the public 
demand for these things. 


For some months now we have been 
running the Mental Health Centre at 
Mercer, which is a small unit and will 
deal with 100 girls a year. 


I was at Mercer myself last night. 
In this clinic there were 3 people from 
Alcoholics Anonymous who spoke, and 
who made a great impression. The 
Alcoholics Anonymous workers are used 
in addition to a permanent psychiatrist, 
psychologist and social worker, who are 
dealing with these women. 
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The Drug Addiction Clinic, which 
was started a few months ago, has 
hardly got under way as yet. It is 
strictly a research project about which 
nothing more significant can be said for 
at least another year, and perhaps 
longer. 


We have 3 new institutions under way 
this year. The plans are completed, and 
tenders are being called for. One is for 
what I have termed “incorrigible girls’, 
but the term did not “go down” very 
well here. To show that I am trying 
to be agreeable today, we will call them 
“problem girls’, who are presently at 
the training school at Mercer. 


I am very glad indeed to announce 
that after considerable searching we 
have found a superintendent for this 
new school, a young woman who is a 
graduate of the University of Edin- 
burgh, who has an MA degree and 
who is a graduate of the School of 
Social Work, and also a_ registered 
nurse. This woman has had a great deal 
of experience, and I think we are fortu- 
nate to secure her. She will recruit her 
own staff, and formulate her own pro- 
gramme for this school, which will 
deal with the “problem children”, who 
now have to be sent to Mercer. 


This young woman is beginning her 
duties the middle of this month, and 
will be going to Mercer first to get an 
idea of the work done there, and parti- 
cularly the types of girls who are in 
the training school. After that, she will 
go to Galt to study the school there, and 
by the time she has completed her 
studies there, we expect to have the 
new institution open. 


The second institution is for the 
“problem boys”, and the third is for 
a select group who will be taken from 
Mercer. 


I want to say just one word about the 
results of our training schools. In 
Cobourg, we have a rehabilitation rate 
of 70 per cent. I would like to read an 
excerpt from a letter dealing with the 
school, which was written by the inspec- 
tor of public schools for the counties 
of Northumberland and Durham, Mr. 
Carlton, for whom I have a great deal 
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of respect, one who knows a great deal 
about these things. He says: 


There was a time when I thought 
that these institutions were penal in 
their purpose but before the end of 
my first visit I realized that Ontario 
intended them as homes of oppor- 
tunity pointing to a new way of life. 
Such realization has engendered 
further pride in the government we 
serve. To have some part in contri- 
buting towards these opportunities 
has been a source of genuine interest 
and of real satisfaction. 


It is very encouraging to receive a 
letter such as that, which is backed up 
by the percentage rate of rehabilitation 
which I have given you, i.e., 70 per cent. 


I would now like to say a word about 
the Training School at Galt, and its re- 
habilitation work. There, the rehabilita- 
tion rate is 49 per cent. I consider that 
this school, working with girls and 
women, has been a far more difficult 
project than that encountered in dealing 
with boys and men. I havea report here 
from the Training School at Galt, which 
was just handed to me, dated March 1. 
First, I might read an excerpt from a 
letter by Dr. Brancale, who also visited 
the Training School section at the 
Mercer. Dr. Brancale was head of the 
diagnostic centre of New Jersey, and 
is considered one of the world’s out- 
standing men in this field. Speaking of 
his visit, he says: 


I also wish to let you know that I 
had a very pleasant impression of 
your women’s reformatory. If people 
on the outside would only have the 
opportunity to see what is actually 
going on within our institutions, it 
would be possible to reduce some of 
the uninformed criticism which is 
usually levelled at us. 


Speaking of the Galt school, hon. 
members will remember the province is 
a joint guardian of these young people, 
with the advisory board. The advisory 
board meets once a week to consider and 
review all the cases which are brought 
before it, and occasionally they visit the 
schools themselves. 


I would like to read a letter written 
by Dr. Bennett, chairman of the board, 
referring to a very recent visit: 


Four members of the Training 
Schools Advisory Board, Mrs. C. R. 
Sanderson, Mr. Wallace Murdoch, 
Dr Ceri Rewis ward ee ee 
Bennett, visited the school on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1956. In our opinion, the 
whole institution has been greatly im- 
proved; in the training programme, 
in the general good attitude exhibited 
by the girls, in their general appear- 
ance in the classrooms, in vocational 
rooms and in the housekeeping. 


We like Miss Bentley’s incentive 
system, inspiring the girls, as it very 
evidently does, to good moral atti- 
tudes and work habits. Quite evident, 
also, is a definite plan teaching them 
how to live and work together. Miss 
Bentley is to be highly commended 
for releasing the superintendent’s 
residence for home economics in- 
structional purposes. Having a com- 
plete household helps this programme 
very considerably. A graduate in 
household economics of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto is in charge of this 
instruction and training. 


Extra-curricular activities and in- 
terests in culture and sports give 
plenty of opportunities for individual 
development; the school choir, the 
CGIT,. . the... painting group; ine 
cadet corps, the special library for 
personal reading with the co-operation 
of. ‘the Galt uPublic pibrary ae 
hockey team (the school has an excel- 
lent rink), and the volley ball team. 


The school provides for grade 
work in the Ontario school course of 
study and for some commercial work 
and typing, directed by very capable 
teachers. 


The housekeeping appears to be 
excellent. The board doubts if any 
school, private or public, in the prov- 
ince is in any better condition in this 
regard. The distinctive dress of the 
girls is certainly a marked change for 
the better. 


The problems presented to the 
school are of considerable magnitude 
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when one considers the spread in the 
intellectual capacity of these girls, 
their low academic standards on ad- 
mission, and their anti-social be- 
haviour and inadequate adjustment 
in their local communities before 
commitment. We consider that in the 
short time since Miss Bentley has 
been appointed, she has planned well 
and accomplished much. 


I would like to read, as well, a letter 
from Miss Mellanby, the women’s 
prison commissioner in England, who is 
an outstanding authority. The letter 
was written to my Deputy Minister. 
I might say it was a most welcome let- 
ter for him to receive. 


I am afraid you are having a bad 
time with your extremely unsympa- 
thetic critics, who don’t seem to 
realize that unstable adolescents in 
particular cannot accept the responsi- 
bility of self-discipline at the begin- 
ning of their training and must be 
given the security of an imposed 
discipline. 

Considering the size of Galt and 
the youth of its inmates, it is a tre- 
mendous job to run it at all, and to 
treat those uncontrolled young things 
as though they were _ responsible 
adults is asking too much of them. I 
am all for increasing freedom and 
responsibility and for extending out- 
side contacts, but the whole place 
must be under control and the girls 
must know it. 


Speaking of one of the very fine 
women from the Women’s Committee 
on Penal Reform, who visited England 
last year, Miss Mellanby says: a 

I never managed to meet Mrs. 
“Blank,” when she was over in the 
late autumn, but I asked the gover- 
nors of the places she visited to 
emphasize the fact that East Sutton 
and Millwall, the open places, exist 
and flourish because behind them 
stand Anglesey and Holloway, the 
closed ones. We could not possibly 
run them as we do unless we could 
choose their occupants and also return 
the unsuitable to closed conditions. 
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As long as you have only the Mercer 
and Galt, therefore, I cannot see how 
they could be put into open condi- 
tions, although probably half the 
inhabitants of each would be per- 
fectly fit for these. 


I have the feeling the new institutions 
we have planned, and which will be 
built this year, will materially help this 
situation and enable us to do our best 
for the people who need it the most. 


The Training School at Guelph has 
a rehabilitation average of 42 per cent., 
the Training School section at Bowman- 
ville has 63 per cent. 


I think this speech demonstrates that 
in some ways I am very old-fashioned, 
and in some ways very modern in my 
approach. I must say that in all insti- 
tutions there will be firm discipline, and 
all inmates will be required to have 
respect for authority, and must be 
taught to accept responsibility. They 
have to have a sincere desire to do bet- 
ter before anything can be done for 
them. I am all in favour of treatment 
for those who need it, and those who 
are ill, but we are faced with great difh- 
culties. We certainly have need for a 
staff to do intensive work. I would like 
to quote from one of the authorities on 
this question of juvenile delinquency, 
Dr. Sheldon Glueck. In his book Unrav- 
eling Juvenile Delinquency, he says: 


By the time correctional agencies 
are called upon to cope with persis- 
tent delinquents, the roots of emo- 
tional and behaviour maladjustments 
are deeply imbedded in personality 
and character. 


Official statistics show that high 
percentages of prisoners are recidi- 
vists. 


You will find that is so in other juris- 
dictions in the United States and almost 
everywhere on the continent or in the 
Old Country. It does not happen only 
here. Everywhere one goes one sees, in 
the prisons, those who have been in 
reformatories or training schools. The 
implication is that delinquency is deep 
rooted, and this is the reason why pres- 
ent methods of correction are, to a large 
extent, ineffectual. 
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A probation or parole officer, or a 
superintendent cannot reform a delin- 
quent, when the propulsions to malad- 
justment are often unknown to either 
the offender or those charged with his 
rehabilitation. Even the most skilled 
therapist often requires daily contacts 
over a period of from 1 to 3 years before 
he can hope to understand and cure. I 
think this gives some indication of the 
magnitude of the task which is before 
us, and also the great need for insti- 
tutions where these cases can and will 
be given the treatment and care they 
need. 


I would like to speak briefly about 
the Alex G. Brown Memorial Clinic. 
During the 4% years that this clinic 
has been in operation, 1,347 patients 
have been treated there. As it was the 
first clinic of its kind in the world, it 
has attracted a good deal of attention. 
Most provinces in Canada, in many 
states in the United States, and other 
countries have, since it opened, sent 
official representatives to study what we 
are doing there. 


I remember 8 years ago I went to 
Yale to study this very thing, and sent 
our men down there, and today one of 
the lecturers at the summer school at 
Yale on the subject of “addiction in 
penal institutions’ is our own chief 
psychologist. 

I have a report which is long and I 
am not going to read all of it, but in 
it he points out that most of us, when 
we think about people who are under- 
going sentence for breaking the law, 
are inclined to think of, and to call all 
such people “criminals.” One finds a 
great many types of people with many 
ditferent kinds of personalities in prison, 
but there is a distinction which should 
be borne in mind, and that is the distinc- 
tion between a “criminal” and a “law 
violator.” If one accepts the definition 
which says that a “criminal” may be de- 
fined as ‘one who preys on other people 
or social institutions habitually and con- 
sistently without regard for the ethical, 
moral and legal code accepted by legiti- 
mate society,” the minority in our insti- 
tutions are criminals. If we pause for a 
moment, and seriously reflect on the term 


‘Jaw violator’, what citizen can claim the 
term has not at some time or other been 
applicable to himself, just speaking of 
traffic violations, or the matter of a 
mild kind of smuggling over the border ? 


Last year; 50 per cent. of the adults 
who were committed to undergo sen- 
tence in our reformatories and industrial 
farms were sent there by the courts 
because of their excessive use of alcohol, 
and for illegal possession of, or dealing 
with it. You wonder why I make so 
much of the Alex Brown Memorial; 
it is because it is closely tied in with 
the over-all problem. Of the 10,341 
adults who were committed during the 
year to industrial farms and reform- 
atories, 4,855 were committed for 
breaches of The Liquor Control Act; 
245 for being drunk and disorderly; 51 
were committed for drunk driving, and 
30 for driving while their ability was 
impaired. That amounts to 5,181, or 
50 per cent. of the total committals. 


The figures for Ontario of those com- 
mitted as wards of the training schools, 
to the county jails, to reformatories 
and industrial farms, amounts to over 
50,000. When we hear people speaking 
about an estimated 51,000 people who 
should be sent to jail, it is necessary to 
remember that a good many of them 
are in jail for a period of only 2 or 3 
days, 7 days, or 2 weeks to a month, 
but when considering the industrial 
farms and reformatories, there are only 
about 10,000, and half of them are there 
for breaches of The Liquor Control Act. 


During the year, 6,000 people were 
placed on probation, which really means 
that we have had 1,000 more on proba- 
tion than we have had actual criminals 
in our reformatories and _ industrial 
farms. I am “all for” the extension of 
the probation system, and I submit it 
is already proving very effective. The 
extension of the probation means that 
the most likely element, the most refor- 
mative type, will be weeded out and 
not sent to reformatories. It also means 
that more and more are we getting into 
that hard core which is difficult to deal 
with, and it is going to take a great 
deal of work to maintain our rehabili- 
tation rate. 
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There are some interesting things 
which have come out of our study of 
these people who have been sent to jail 
because of alcohol. One of those things 
is the various drinking types that we 
have. The first type is the primary 
addict, the sort of person who has a 
deep-seated personality problem, and 
because of this, goes on from social 
drinking to addiction to alcohol, and I 
think some people go on to the commit- 
ting of crimes, and leading lives of crim- 
inals because of something similar. The 
experience we have gained in dealing 
with alcoholics is helping us in many 
ways. 

The second type is the secondary 
addict who essentially has a normal 
background, but through excessive 
indulgence forms an addiction. This 
man may not be a criminal at all. The 
third type is the symptomatic addict, 
one whose heavy drinking is really just 
a symptom of some other type of illness, 
such as psychosis. 


The fourth type is the mentally- 
defective addict, and, as the name 
implies, he is one who has a mental 
handicap which has proven so frustrat- 
ing that he has turned to alcohol. That 
emphasizes the need for more schools 
and classes for retarded children. Not 
only do some of these people turn to 
alcohol in an endeavour to overcome 
their frustration, but some of them turn 
to crime. 


The fifth type is the chronic alco- 
holic who has, through long excessive 
use of alcohol, developed definite signs 
of both mental and physical deteriora- 
tion. We have a great many of these 
now in the new institutions. One of the 
new buildings we hope to build this 
year, to complete the group at Mimico, 
is one where we should be able to 
house many who come within that cate- 
gory, people who are simply “burned 
out” mentally and physically, and who 
are completely de-socialized. 


Here are some of the results: of 
1,340-odd cases which have _ been 
treated, 48 per cent. have had no 
relapse since their treatment; 13 per 
cent. have had from 1 to 3 relapses; 39 
per cent. show little or no improvement. 
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I have no doubt but what the 48 per 
cent. will decrease. Hon. members will 
remember that group is a much more 
difficult one than would ordinarily be 
found in a cross-section of civilian life. 


I have here some interesting results 
of a study which was made of 188 con- 
secutive cases which were treated at the 
clinic in 1953. The following very 
interesting facts have come to light: the 
fewer convictions a person has had for 
breaches of The Liquor Control Act, the 
more likely it will be that treatment will 
be successful. 


For example, if a person has had 9 
convictions, or less, for breaches of The 
Liquor Control Act, the chance of suc- 
cess is 3 to 1. If, however, he has had 
between 10 and 20 convictions for 
breaches of The Liquor Control Act, 
the ratio drops to 2 to 1. If a patient 
has been convicted of breaches of The 
Liquor Control Act only, there is more 
likelihood that he will respond to treat- 
ment than there is if his record shows a 
number of indictable offences as well. 


The chances of success in the former 
instance are 3 to 1, while in the latter, 
itis 1 to 1. Thirdly, the sooner a per- 
son who has become addicted to alcohol 
recognizes this fact and seeks treatment, 
the greater chance he has of being 
treated successfully. Patients who have 
been heavy drinkers for less than 9 
years have been found to have a 3-to-1l 
chance of being helped by treatment. 
With those who have been drinking to 
excess for more than 10 years, the suc- 
cess ratio drops to 2 to l. 


Fourthly, we have been most success- 
ful in treating people in their 30’s and 
least successful in treating people in 
their 20’s. Unfortunately, it may be 
true that while some 20-year-olds may 
have a serious drinking problem, they 
still do not realize how serious it may 
become. Our studies tend to indicate 
that it may be easier for a person to 
regain sobriety under treatment, if they 
do not remain in a large urban centre. 
It is surprising to note the increased 
rate of recovery, when people go to 
smaller centres, and how the level drops 
when they stay in urban centres. I 
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think a study of the odd 1,350 cases 
we have today will show there is a very 
good field for research by social 
workers. 


We have had the greatest degree of 
success treating essentially normal 
people, who have, after long excessive 
drinking, become addicted to alcohol. 
In the treatment of mental defectives, 
the result has been 100 per cent. failure. 
These, I think, are interesting and signi- 
ficant findings. 


It is too soon to report on the effec- 
tiveness of most of these undertakings, 
but this can be said without fear of 
contradiction: there is no place on the 
face of the earth today where such a 
diversity of treatment facilities are 
available to a person, who is undergoing 
sentence for breaking the law, as in 
The Ontario Department of Reform 
Institutions. 


It is our hope in the years to come 
that these treatments will play a greater 
and greater part in restoring inmates to 
health and socially-acceptable behaviour, 
and enabling them to lead useful, happy, 
law-abiding lives. 


Let me say, as I have said before, re- 
garding professional treatment, we have 
already begun too much, rather than too 
little. It will not be possible to begin any 
further programmes until we have con- 
solidated what we have under way. I 
would say this consolidation will take, 
at the very least, 3 years—the life of this 
Legislature. However, if we can be left 
in peace, our difficulties will be resolved, 
and we will have a correctional system 
which will be second to none. 


VRE ze eye NN) el even 
South): Mr. Chairman, the Estimates 
of the department have brought an 
opportunity to come to grips with some 
of the specific aspects of the depart- 
ment’s work which was impossible in 
previous discussions on reform institu- 
tions. I am quite willing to accept the 
hon. Minister’s challenge, if that is the 
correct description of it, that we should 
attempt in our discussions, today, to 
rescue this discussion from the great 
turmoil and controversy that has charac- 


terized it until now, and I hope I shall 
be successful. 


I am not going to deal particularly 
with what the hon. Minister has dealt 
with this afternoon, but it is, in part, 
a rebuttal—or what the hon. Minister 
thinks is a rebuttal—of some of the 
points and problems which I have 
been— 


HON. MR. FOOTE: I did not mean 
it to be a rebuttal, but simply a state- 
ment of my own faith. 


MR. MacDONALD: Very good, I 
would like to have heard a somewhat 
more detailed discussion of some of 
the problems raised, not only by myself, 
but by as important a body as the Cana- 
dian Association of Social Workers. 
However, perhaps that will come later 
on in the discussion. I make this one 
comment on what the hon. Prime Min- 
ister has now described as his “basic 
faith and approach to this ideal,’ but 
I can say this unprovocatively, that it 
rather confirms my fears and those of 
many people as to the inadequacies of 
the approach to reform institutions in 
the province of Ontario. 


The hon. Minister has stated that the 
people they are attempting to reform 
must have a willingness to face up to 
what is wrong with them. To a certain 
degree, undoubtedly that is the case, but 
I want to suggest very strongly that 
penitence is not the only ingredient in 
vetting reform. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: It is useful. 


MR. MacDONALD: It may be use- 
ful, but it is not the only ingredient of, 
and not the only basis for it. The very 
fact that the suggestion is made in an 
expression of basic faith that the respon- 
sibility rests so completely with the 
offender, that he must see the errors 
of his ways, seems to me to reveal 
precisely what I have been trying to 
say for the last couple of months, 
namely, an inadequacy of recognition 
of the fact that these people in many 
institutions are ill to a degree, and if 
you discover what that illness is, you 
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can treat it. It is not something that 
comes so completely from within the 
individual, it comes from outside, from 
within the institutions and the pro- 
gramme that is provided. 


Di Nee nae Cee Baca Ly not 
been trying to say both those things 
this afternoon? 


MR. MacDONALD: All I am say- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, is with the emphasis 
the hon. Minister has put on penitence 
as being the major ingredient for neces- 
sary reform, I think he has unwittingly 
revealed the lack of emphasis the de- 
partment is putting on the treatment 
programme, and the corollary of it is 
if they are not penitent, then they just 
must be punished. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: They will be 
taught by life itself. 


MR. MacDONALD: Let us not be 
so vague, for in so doing, we are miss- 
ing the point with which we are try- 
meato deal. To get’ to the 3 pointsil 
was going: to raise at this stage, the 
others can be dealt with on _ specific 
items of the Estimates, but the 3 points 
I want to raise at this time are these: 


First, | want to suggest to this House 
that if this department is going to 
achieve the objects set out in the Ontario 
plan instituted in the latter 1940’s, and 
continued to this present time, there is 
a hopelessly inadequate number of pro- 
fessional personnel to build a treatment 
programme, and the importance of pro- 
fessional personnel and what they can 
do to initiate a programme is unques- 
tioned. I want to cite a quotation from 
the report of the select committee, which 
came out 2 or 3 years ago. On page 212, 
they have this to say: 


It is impossible to over-emphasize 
the need for detailed and individual 
studies of each inmate. When such 
studies are not available, institutions 
must give much the same treatment to 
young and old, penitent and recalci- 
trant, minor offenders and hardened 
criminals. That this situation should 
have been allowed to persist in most 
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of our institutions is regrettable, and 
to allow it to continue in future would 
be absurd. Classification forms the 
foundation for successful custody and 
successful reformation. 


On the next page, there is this one 
sentencesreterting, tomboravle Ps Dixon, 
who is director of the Mental Health 
Clinic, Sudbury, and consulting psychia- 
trist at Burwash Industrial Farm. This 
is in reference to what Dr. Dixon had 
said: 


—he urged strongly that there should 
be more exact recognition of indivi- 
dual differences, with treatment varied 
accordingly. 


My contention is that one cannot build 
up any kind of treatment programme 
until one has consulted with a far wider 
range of people with professional quali- 
fications — psychologists, psychiatrists 
and social workers — who can, with the 
imperfect techniques which have been 
developed to a rather amazing degree, 
find out what makes a person “tick” or 
why he is not “ticking”, in a normal 
fashion. 


Nis Chaitinan, Lam not sure’ if iiny 
figures are absolutely right and if they 
are seriously wrong, the hon. Minister 
can correct them in his comments later. 
I understand the situation in the depart- 
ment at present is that we have one chief 
psychiatrist. If the statement in the new 
Department of Reform Institutions re- 
port is correct, I judge that he heads 
this department, and the psychologists 
come under him—1in fact, it is all in one 
department. 


POND Wik HOOT ICs We have ta 
chief psychologist. 


MR. MacDONALD: T realize’ there 
is a chief psychologist. Apart from the 
chief psychiatrist, at the department in 
Toronto, I think I am correct in saying 
that we have only one other full-time 
psychiatrist operating in the institutions, 
and that is at Guelph. We have a num- 
ber of part-time psychiatrists in many 
of our institutions. 


I wish to draw attention to the com- 
ment made by Dr. O’Connor, part-time 
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psychiatrist at the Kingston Peniten- 
tiary, when he was giving testimony 
before the McRuer enquiry a few days 
ago. He said that, as a part-time psychia- 
trist, his time was spent almost exclu- 
sively on classifications, to a point where 
he was able to make no contribution at 
all —or very little—to treatment. In 
other words, while it is possible part- 
time psychiatrists may be able to classify 
and sort out some of the people who 
have a basic problem—such as alcoholics, 
when they are sent to an institution— 
we have in our Department of Reform 
Institutions only one chief psychiatrist, 
and one full-time psychiatrist for all our 
institutions. We have a chief psycholo- 
gist, and under him we have, I think, 
6 or 7 other psychologists, in various 
institutions. We have, for example, one 
psychologist in Burwash, trying to do a 
proper job, with something in excess of 
700 men. He may be engaged full-time, 
but I suggest to the House that he would 
not be able to do little more than classifi- 
cations, and would not be able to follow 
the cases to the treatment stage, because 
one man trying to deal with 700, is 
“licked” before he starts, if hon. mem- 
bers are thinking in terms of treatment. 


We have one full-time social worker 
—at the Mercer. 


MR. WARDROPE: How many 
should there be? 


MR, MacDONALD: I cannot answer 
that. 


Mr. ‘Chairman, we have at the present 
time, apart from the main office, one 
psychiatrist, about half-a-dozen psycho- 
logists, and one social worker, in addi- 
tion to a few part-time people. I suggest 
to the hon. Minister, and also to the hon. 
Prime Minister, that we might as well 
face the facts. One cannot build an 
effective treatment programme with a 
limited staff of that kind. 


Mr. Chairman, the point which worries 
me, quite frankly, is that we are trying 
to work out a more effective programme 
with this inadequate staff, yet the point 
the department is emphasizing most 
particularly, under the pressure of public 
controversy within the last couple of 


months, is that it is opening up 4 or 5 
more institutions. 


After 6, 7 or 8 years’ operation of the 
“Ontario Plan,” professedly based on 
the objective of treatment, if it has not 
been able to find professional people 
to build the programme—for reasons 
which, in part, are inherent in the de- 
partment, from its attitude toward pro- 
fessional people—how does the depart- 
ment suddenly believe it can secure an 
adequate number of people to staff Mill- 
brook, and all the other new institutions ? 


I suggest we are headed for another 
group of buildings composed of brick 
and mortar, but giving very little treat- 
ment, because we will not have adequate 
personnel to provide the treatment. 


MR. WARDROPE: What 


answer? 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
one of the answers is that if the depart- 
ment wants to secure sufficient social 
workers, we should not have a debate, 
such as we had in the House a couple 
of weeks ago, when the hon. Prime 
Minister 3 times dismissed a letter from 
the Association of Social Workers with 
the comment “nonsense.” And another 
hon. Minister maligns, in vicious fashion, 
one very great social worker, who is a 
professional penologist. 

If it wants to secure the confidence of 
social workers, it does not do that kind 
of thing. Also, it does not put on the 
fantastic spectacle as revealed by one 
flash of the Van Nostrand letter. There 
is the answer. 


HON. G. H. DUNBAR (Provincial 
Secretary): I have a letter from the 
friend of the hon. member in 1948. He 
might be surprised to read it. 


MR. MacDONALD: I publicly read 
the letter. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: But the 


is the 


hon. member should read this. He 
wrote to me on March 8, 1948. 
MR. MacDONALD: I would be 


glad to read it. Perhaps the hon. Pro- 
vincial Secretary will give me a copy 
afterwards. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am _ desperately 
attempting to keep out of controversy, 
even with such a genial person as the 
hon. Provincial Secretary. 


ELON: SMR DUNBAR 2 The hon: 
member cannot stand the facts. He will 
not listen to facts. He wants hearsay. 


HON? M. PHILLIPS, (Minister: of 
Health): May I ask the hon. member 
whether he considers the inmates of our 
reform institutions as being sick people, 
that is, psychopathic or psychotic, or 
what ? 


MR. MacDONALD: Not all. 


ELON Wvike PHIM PSs Whateper 
centage? The hon. member is stressing 
the number of professional and semi- 
professional personnel. I have been in 
the medical profession for a long time, 
and there is no one more than myself 
who realizes the need for psychiatrists, 
psychologists and social workers, and 
all the rest, to form a team. However, 
in spite of the remarks by the hon. 
member, no one could help but feel 
these people have to be dealt with, the 
same as a doctor deals with a sick 
person, that is, by making a diagnosis as 
to what is wrong with the person. We 
know that most of those people are 
psychopathic. So far, science has not 
found the answer nor the treatment for 
these people. They do not live within 
the social pattern of behaviour of nor- 
mal individuals. That is true with 
most of them. 


There are a few who are otherwise. 
I can say we realize the hon. Minister 
of Reform Institutions has done a ter- 
Rivoeiourtlehas intone. last 2,°5 Or + 
years, done something practical and 
concrete towards the treatment of these 
cases, such as alcoholics and those who 
are psychotic, or suffering from some 
sort of psychosis. It is not his fault that 
our professional personnel are in short 
supply: it is the fault, first, of the 
depression and then the war. One must 
remember that it takes 3 or 5 years to 
become a psychiatrist after 6 years at 
university. 
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MR. MacDONALD: The hon. Min- 
ister can make his statement later. 


HON. MR. PHILLIPS: Mr. Chair- 
man, just one moment. It takes that 
time for a man to become a psychiatrist. 
I am very happy to tell the House we 
will be getting more and more of this 
type of professional personnel, and they 
will be able to try out the hon. Minis- 
ter’s policy. Within the next year or 
so, we will have enough qualified people 
to do the job. 


MR, ilacDONAILD: Mr Ghair- 
man, that display of easy optimism can- 
not go completely unanswered. The 
fact of the matter is that, in the last 
few months, 3 psychologists have left 
because of a basic lack of confidence, 


toa? considerable ~degree,) in the 
department. 
HOW Vie POO res Nir Chars 


man, let me correct that statement. One 
of the men who left has gone to take up 
post-graduate work, and is looking for- 
ward to the time when he will be back. 


MR. MacDONALD: There is no 
point in ignoring the fact that the 
morale of the professional staff in The 
Department of Reform Institutions is 
extremely low. 


HON weViR eS 2 ses ee hates 
not true, Mr. Chairman. 


MR. MacDONALD: 
TON MRS tebe Srerlisisenot 


a true statement, Mr. Chairman. 
MR. MacDONALD: 
MR. JACKSON: Let the hon. mem- 


ber prove his statement. 


NR vac OG) NAISDi a Lacantoty iby 
the very nature of it. We have had a 
dogmatic, easy, optimistic assertion 
made, which cannot be proven. I am 
putting against that the equally dog- 
matic suggestion that the morale in The 
Department of Reform Institutions 
amongst professional people is excep- 
tionally low. If the hon. members wish 
to “kid” themselves that it is not, they 
will never be able to build up the kind 
of programme that is necessary. 


It is true. 


It is true. 
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HON TR BEEP oe 2 be non. 
member has just said there were no 
professional people. 


MR. MacDONALD;: There ‘are 2 
psychiatrists, including the chief; there 
are 6 or 8 psychologists, including the 
chief; and one social worker — apart 
from the social workers who happen to 
be superintendents — to look after 
13,000 people in reform institutions, 
industrial farms and reformatories, to 
deal with people who come and go for 
short or long terms, over the years. 
These are the figures contained in the 
report. 


Ten or 12 professional people cannot 
do the necessary work. I suggest to a 
professional person, like the hon. Min- 
ister of Health, that they cannot do an 
adequate amount of analysis; or, if they 
could do the analysis, they certainly 
would not be able to provide the 
required guidance and treatment pro- 
gramme, necessary in dealing with 
thousands of persons. 


MER, DoOKERRE¢Dovercourt ein. 
Chairman, would the hon. member 
answer a question as to the number of 
psychologists and psychiatrists there 
are, for the Schools’ in “the ‘city jot 
Toronto, and what staff they have in the 
city of Toronto health department, to 
look after one city? Would the hon. 
member make a comparison? 


MR. MacDONALD: The simple 
answer is that they are dealing with 
normal children there, who do not need 
so much attention, and that is only 
regarding a percentage of the children 
in Metropolitan Toronto. Here they are 
dealing with people who are abnormal. 


MR. KERR: They do not need it? 


MR. MacDONALD: A large per- 
centage of school children do not need 
it. However, I have made my point, 
and others have made theirs, and we 
will see, in the fullness of time, which 
is the more accurate. 


Mr. Chairman, there is a second prob- 
lem I wish to raise, which is exception- 
ally difficult, but, which has to be faced 


up to, before we have a repetition of the 
consequences, such as we have had in 
the last couple of months. 


Many hon. members of the ‘House, 
particularly lawyers, may be familiar 
with the fact that some months ago, 
a young lad was let out of Kingston 
Penitentiary. The professional people 
stated this man was definitely disturbed 
mentally, and would get into trouble 
again. The case was that of Keith 
Bayliss. 


Shortly afterwards, he committed 
murder. He was about to be hanged, 
but the lawyer who handled the case 
throughout, was able eventually to 
obtain commutation of the sentence 
from Ottawa. 


I want to raise this problem in another 
context, to illustrate what has happened 
in the last 3 months in the province 
of Ontario. There are elements in this 
which may be critical of the depart- 
ment, but I hope the hon. Minister can 
rest easily, because I recognize we have 
a problem here, the answer to which is 
not simple. I suggest, however, that 
we have drifted with this problem long 
enough, and that we must get some sort 
of answer—at least to part of it. 


On the last day of December, 1955, 
a young man arrived at the Union 
Station after he had been released from 
Guelph. He was met by his mother. 
This young man had been before one 
court or another from the time he was 
14, starting with the family court. On 
two occasions, he was sent to the 
Toronto Psychiatric Hospital, and on 
each of those occasions the report in- 
dicated “mental unbalance,” “subject to 
delusions” and various professional de- 
scriptions of that nature. 


A year ago, on February 4, he was 
charged in Toronto with attempting 
to break in, and was sentenced to one 
of the industrial farms. He disappeared. 
His mother did not know where he was. 
Some 4 or 5 months later, when his 
father was dying—the mother and 
father were separated—a friend of the 
mother engaged a detective to find out 
where the boy was. They found that 
he was at this industrial farm, and 
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efforts were made to enable him to see 
his father before he died, but they were 
not successful. 


When the mother discovered where 
he was, being convinced that he was 
mentally ill, she went to various people 
in the department, starting with the 
Deputy Minister, and through to the 
chief psychiatrist, and sometime later— 
in the last week of December—this man 
was moved from the industrial farm 
to the Neuro-Psychiatric Clinic in 
Guelph. On the last day of December, 
he was released from Guelph. 


This was one day after his mother 
had called up and asked how he was, 
and was given the information that he 
was quite quiet then, but had been a 
little difficult during the previous week. 
She asked if he was going to be re- 
Te pemancmtucy saline CS Oni tic 
last day of December he was released. 
His mother met him and took him home. 
He sat in a chair, and ,immediately 
began talking about “tubes in the 
stomach,” accusing her of “not being 
really his mother,” saying he was “an 
adopted child,’ and that “money was 
involved in the situation,’ and so on. 
Without going into the grim details of 
this matter, this woman, for one solid 
week, had to cope with a boy who had 
been turned out of one of our institu- 
tions. 


The official record of this boy in the 
institution states very definitely that he 
was mentally disturbed, and that he was 
potentially dangerous. But he was re- 
leased and his mother had to look after 
him throughout that week. She had her 
own private physician come in, and was 
trying to get the Salvation Army to 
help her, and she went through all the 
elaborate machinery required to get the 
boy committed to a mental institution 
again, 


For the final two days of that week, 
she sat up all night, after her private 
physician had given the boy some sort 
of an injection. It was necessary to do 
that, because on one occasion in that 
week, at 2 or 3 o'clock in the morning, 
he got into fisticuffs with people in the 
house, and it was only out of consider- 
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ation for the mother that serious diffi- 
culty with the police was avoided. 


To make a long story short, and 
without going into details, I sat for some 
3 hours getting the details of this fan- 
tastic ordeal. After a week had passed, 
this woman finally was able to get the 
boy back into the hospital at Whitby. 
That was exactly one week after he had 
been released from Guelph. 


There are 3 things which puzzle me 
about this. The first two will always 
puzzle me; the third one is the problem 
I want to raise now. The first question 
is why he was released at all. The 
second is why he was released 5 weeks 
before the end of his sentence, crediting 
him with his good behaviour time. The 
fact of the matter is that the week before 
he was released, he had smashed every 
window in the room. 


Therefore, clearly he was mentally 
disturbed, and equally clearly, if the 
authorities wanted the simplest of ex- 
cuses to take away his good time, and 
keep him in, and give him treatment, 
they had the very best reason. People 
have lost their good time in our reform 
institutions for infinitely less than the 
smashing of all the windows. They re- 
leased him 5 weeks ahead of time. Here 
I get to the point which represents the 
basic problem—and I am not presenting 
it in a critical or argumentative manner. 


The problem is that, at the expiration 
of his sentence, there was nothing the 
authorities could do but release this 
person, to return to society once again. 
Legally, the law regarding insanity is 
so framed that where there are psycho- 
pathic cases which are not yet psychotic, 
they cannot be committed to an insane 
asylum, and, therefore, they have to be 
released — even when the evidence is 
as clear as it was in the Bayliss case, 
and as clear as it is in this case, to which 
I am referring now. He had to be 
released. 


The comment that is made by people 
in the department — and I have talked 
this over with people in the depart- 
ment — is that you simply cannot 
infringe upon a person’s civil rights by 
depriving him of his right to freedom 
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again just because he happens to be a 
psychopathic case. I will acknowledge 
if a person is not in an institution, 
clearly his civil rights have to be recog- 
nized ; and you cannot have the right to 
go out on the street and pull some one 
in because you think he is mentally 1ll, 
and “slap” him into an institution. 


However, it strikes me, in the case of 
a person already in an institution, whose 
record down through the years from 
the time he was 14 is clearly one of 
mental illness, that the proposition is 
absurd that we should fold our hands 
helplessly and say this kind of person 
is potentially dangerous, is potentially 
insane, and that he did not murder his 
mother in the week she had to look 
after him was just an “act of God,” and 
nothing else. He went through mental 
depressions until he would glaze out 
altogether. 


ME EYONS +) lt you®had*had hum 
out before June you would have had 
another vote. 


CTE OEATRIMANG Order splease: 


MER vaclON AID aiesthinke ae 
comment and the applause it received 
speaks for itself, and I trust it has been 
recorded. 

I want to draw the attention of the 
House to the fact that in The Mental 
Hospitals) Act; chapter 229) sectionns2, 
there is a clause which reads roughly 
as follows. I will not go into all the 
legal intricacies of it: 


The Lieutenant-Governor upon 
evidence satisfactory to him that any 
person imprisoned in any prison, 
reformatory, reformatory prison, 
reformatory school, industrial school 
or industrial refuge that is mentally 
ill, mentally deficient or epileptic may 
order the removal of that person to a 
place of safe-keeping. 


Without minimizing the magnitude of 
this problem, I want to suggest that, 
particularly for people who are in our 
institutions and who are clearly people 
who are mentally ill to a degree of 
being dangerous if turned back into 
society, that the time has come when 
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that clause should be applied so that a 
person could be kept in an institution 
and treated, until there is greater assur- 
ance of a cure, than there was in the 
case where a person was smashing the 
windows in the institution one week 
before he was let out. 


MR. M. B. DYMOND (Ontario): 
Mr. Chairman, we in the medical pro- 
fession are rather hesitant to discuss so 
glibly cases of persons being “clearly 
mentally ill.’ In a case of a person who 
is mentally ill, he or she is deprived of 
his or her freedom for a stated period 
of time, and one hesitates before saying 
definitely, he or she is mentally ill. I 
am sure the hon, member store. o:.« 
South, as well as every hon. member in 
the House, has heard of a person in a 
temper tantrum smashing windows. It 
would be most unfair, if not unreason- 
able, to suggest that that person was 
“clearly mentally ill.” Would the hon. 
member kindly suggest to us what he 
means by “clearly mentally ill’? 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I wish that the hon. member, if he is 
going to rise and make such a speech, 
would not use the term “glibly.” I know 
the reservations of a profession which 
does not want to go to a point where 
they will be indiscriminately putting 
people in institutions, but if hon. mem- 
bers look at the record of this case, and 
also at the Bayliss case, certainly they 
will find clear enough evidence that this 
person was mentally ill. He is even de- 
scribed in the records at Guelph as being 
“potentially dangerous.” That is one 
who could be put in as being “clearly 
mentally ill” without being open to the 
charge of talking “glibly.” The proof is 
he was back one week later in one of 
our mental institutions, in Whitby. 


MR. WARDROPE: Mr. Chairman, 


may [— 


THE CHAIRMAN: The hon. mem- 
ber for York South has the floor. 


MR. MacDONALD: The next ques- 
tion I would like to raise—and I hope 
the hon. Minister will comment on it— 
is that regarding our institutions, we 
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have had some rather heated discussions 
in the last couple of months or so, on 
what has been described as “illegal 
brutality.” I acknowledge it was illegal 
brutality, and the people were dismissed. 
I have had it personally put to me “since 
the people were dismissed what are you 
arguing about, what are you complain- 
ing about?” 

Well, I think it is almost in the same 
category as saying in the case where you 
apprehended a sex deviate who has 
raped and perhaps murdered a 13-year- 
old child that you have met the problem. 
Clearly you have not, just because you 
have dismissed the people who used 
illegal brutality. The point I want to 
make is this, that I want to suggest to 
this House—and I hope I can persuade 
at least the open-minded on this issue— 
that there is too much of what I would 
describe as “legal brutality” in our 
institutions, otherwise known as corporal 
punishment. 


I was rather interested Saturday 
morning to read in the Toronto Globe 
and Mail an article by Ralph Hyman 
about an episode in Canadian history 
with which I had not been familiar. The 
same cause of penal reform was taken 
up by George Brown, the leader of the 
Liberal Party, in 1849, in exposing the 
shocking conditions in Kingston Peni- 
tentiary at that time. A couple of 
sentences in this struck me as being 
rather pertinent. They are: 


One of the most moving episodes 
dealt with the treatment of children 
sent to the penitentiary for trifling 
offenses. They were flogged on the 
flimsiest excuse, for childish acts that 
should have passed unnoticed. 


I want to suggest while that was 1849, 
if I may, I would like to refer again to 
a document to which I have already 
drawn the attention of this House, and 
say that in a department which operated 
less than two years ago, under a direc- 
tive from the Deputy Minister stating 
that there must be “strict discipline,” 
and any insolence or disobedience of a 
simple order was to be punished by 
strapping, and if that is not effective 
there was to be other punishment, in- 
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cluding reduction of diet, in the time 
from 1849 to 1956 the official attitude 
has not changed a great deal. 


I know the issue of corporal punish- 
ment is an exceptionally controversial 
one, and I realize that the controversy 
is not between Parties exclusively, it is 
within Parties as well. However, I want 
to suggest that the record over the years 
clearly indicates that corporal punish- 
ment has no constructive contribution 
to make in the modern penal reform 
programme. I would draw attention 
also to this, that back in 1938, the British 
House of Commons, which was coming 
to grips with the issue somewhat earlier 
than we had come to grips with it in 
Canada, initiated, in the Home Office, 
an investigation under the chairmanship 
of hon. Mr. Cardogan, to look into this 
question of corporal punishment across 
the world. 


What I want to draw attention to is 
—and let me remind hon. members that 
this was in 1938, for I do not want to 
misrepresent the picture—this was the 
last serious, world-wide survey of which 
I am aware, by a responsible legislative 
body like the British House of Com- 
mons. This is what they reported: In 
Austria there was no corporal punish- 
ment for either juveniles or adults. 
It was abolished in 1867. In Belgium 
there was no corporal punishment for 
juveniles or adults; in Czechoslovakia 
there was no corporal punishment for 
juveniles or adults; in Denmark there 
was no corporal punishment for juven- 
fae or adults, it was abolished in 1911, 
and— 


HON WAR PROS Tee think. the 
hon. member is speaking about court 
sentences. 


MR. MacDONALD: No, -because 
there is another column which I am 
not reading which is headed “Prison 
Offences.” I am talking about corporal 
punishment of juveniles and adults in 
institutions. In France there was no 
corporal punishment for juveniles or 
adults, and even in Germany there was 
no corporal punishment, and during the 
Nazi regime they did not put it legally 
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back in the books, it was meaningless, 
of course, but they did not put it back 
in the books. In Holland there was 
none, in Hungary there was none, there 
was none in Italy, none in Norway, none 
in Portugal, none in Switzerland; in 
Finland there was corporal punishment, 
if instructed by the courts, for juveniles 
between 7 and 16 years, none for adults. 
In England and Wales there was cor- 
poral punishment up until 1948, when 
they banned it completely. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: There is cor- 
poral punishment in England for 
assaulting a guard or inciting to riot. 


MR. MacDONALD: Not from the 
information I have here, and this is an 
authoritative source. 


MR. PRYDE: Would the hon. mem- 


ber like to live in one of these countries ? 


MR. MacDONALD: Some of the 
hon. members are very much interested 
in— 


NM Re VV Erin IN ToC OTs 
West): Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
question? If the hon. member is advo- 
cating abolishing corporal punishment 
here, what does he offer as an alternative? 


MR. MacDONALD: I will come to 
that, 


Between 1932 and 1936, the Cardogan 
Commission discovered that in England 
and Wales there had been 30 cases of 
corporal punishment; in Southern 
Rhodesia there had been 195 cases, and 
in Canada, in the same period, there had 
been 1,086 cases of corporal punishment. 


What I want to draw to the attention 
of the House is this, that if corporal 
punishment is part of the penal reform 
programme, Canada is generations be- 
hind the rest of the civilized world. I 
do not deny the right to dispute it if 
desired, but I ask that first the facts be 
faced that the rest of the civilized world 
is at least a generation or so ahead of 
us on this issue. 


MR. MACAULAY: Saskatchewan 
too? 


MR. MacDONALD: I want to draw 
your attention to another point, if I 
may throw this into historical perspec- 
tive; a little more than 100 years ago, 
slavery was legal, in fact, a little more 
than 100 years ago it was possible for 
a church-goer, a pillar of the community, 
to attend his church at the week-end, 
and see no particular conflict in his 
philosophy and his action when he would 
go out on Monday morning and des- 
patch another ship to Africa to be 
loaded with human cargo, and take 
them across to the United States or the 
West Indies and sell them for profit. 


I would draw attention to the fact that 
in the last 100 years, social conscience 
has developed, civilization has _ pro- 
gressed to the point where virtually 
everybody today looks back and says 
that 1s an element of barbarism or feud- 
alism, or call it what you will, from 
which the civilized world has escaped. 


I would suggest to this House that 
before many years have gone by, civil- 
ized people are going to look back 
upon corporal punishment as legalized 
brutality, as they are going to look back 
upon hanging as legalized murder, and 
that social conscience is now pulling— 
even with the Conservative Government 
in Great Britain—to the point that just 
yesterday they passed legislation to 
abolish hanging. 


I want to know, just out of curiosity, 
how long in the province of Ontario 
this kind of a record will continue, 
how long we are going to drift without 
recognizing the fact that corporal pun- 
ishment is legalized brutality, and that 
the overwhelming majority of the pro- 
fessional people point to the fact that 
it has no constructive purpose to serve 
in penal reform? 


MR. WARDROPE: Mr. Chairman, 


may I ask a question— 
THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. MacDONALD: Those are the 
3 points I wanted to raise before we 
go into the Estimates, because they do 
not arise out of the Estimates. 


<a 
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MR. NIXON: What about corporal 
punishment in the school or home? 


MR. MacDONALD: Well, there is 
all the difference in the world between 
sparing the rod and spoiling the child 
in the home or administering a spank- 
ing or whipping to a child within a 
family circle, who knows he or she is 
part of the circle, and knows very 
shortly afterwards it has the love and 
affection of the family. That is a com- 
pletely different thing to corporal pun- 
ishment within the cold, impersonal con- 
fines of an institution, where it is an 
indignity, an affront— 


MReaN LX ON =; Bunk” 
MR. MacDONALD: I draw to the 


attention of the hon. member for Brant 
that he is saying, “bunk”, in face of 
the overwhelming concensus of exper- 
ience and legislative action throughout 
the civilized world. 


Miao Gee AVA TID ROT Es (CE ort 
Arthur): The question I was going to 
ask has been delayed so long that I 
have almost forgotten it. 


I have listened with amazement to 
the tremendous amount of knowledge 
the hon. member for York South seems 
to have about this problem. I started 
knowing a little about a lot, I came to 
know more and more about less and 
less, until now I know everything about 
nothing, and that seems to me to be 
the case of the hon. member talking 
about reform institutions in Ontario. 
I read in the press the other day—the 
hon. member will know about this— 
about a young man who murdered 5 
people in a house, and I was wondering 
what the hon. Minister of Reform In- 
stitutions in Saskatchewan was doing 
about it. I wonder if the hon. member 
would tell us about that? 


MR. MacDONALD: I do not know 
the details of it and I do not propose 
to comment on it. 


MR. WARDROPE: That is one you 
missed, because it was Saskatchewan. 
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MRe Wij. SEEWART (Parkdale): 
Mr. Chairman, there are a number of 
new hon. members in the House and 
I would like the privilege of quoting 
from the unanimous report of the select 
committee. At page 410 of the com- 
mittee’s report it says: 


In the committee’s judgment, on the 
basis of the evidence presented, pun- 
ishment should be incidental to re- 
formation. But this does not mean 
that punishment should be discarded 
altogether. It is a valuable deterrent 
that must be retained, at least to a 
degree, in dealing with any persons 
guilty of offences or misdemeanours. 
Its effect on prospective delinquents 
is considerable. 


That was signed by every hon. mem- 
ber of the committee. 


MR. KERR: Were there any mem- 
bers of the CCF Party on that com- 
mittee ? 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. mem- 
ber is raising what he hopes to be a 
political issue, in that there is a differ- 
ence of opinion between myself and the 
CCF member of the committee. 


MK OLE WAR [l-am ‘stating 7a 
fact with which the hon. member does 
not agree. 


MR. MacDONALD: I know it was 
a fact that it was signed, but I am just 
suggesting to the hon. member that it 
is wrong, and that if it was signed by 
a CCF’er, it is not a view which is held 
by the majority in the CCF. Let us 
dispense with the discussion on the poli- 
tics of the matter. Let us take a look 
at the fact that every country in the 
western world has come to a conclusion 
on the matter, and has registered their 
conclusion in legislative action. Are 
they all wrong? 


MR. STEWART: They could be. 


MR. MacDONALD: Perhaps they 
are not. 
Now, we come back to the quotation 


of “everybody being out of step except 
little Jock.” 
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NMR AS tJ7  REAU Mie issex 
North): I have already spoken on this, 
but there is one point I wanted to iron 
out. The hon. member for York South 
spoke of a boy in an institution who 
had broken some windows. I nearly 
cried when I heard that sad story. His 
mother took him home for a week, and 
there the poor mother sat for a whole 
week, and the hon. member wondered 
“how come” the boy did not kill her. 


I would think if the boy was in that 
state, and if the mother knew he was 
out of his mind, as suggested by the 
hon. member, then certainly the logical 
and sensible thing for the mother, or 
any other person in the house with 
whom this boy was trying to fight, 
would have been for them to have called 
an officer of the law and had the boy 
taken away. About the “tubes in his 
stomach,” probably he had been drink- 
ing something with tubes in it and 
swallowed them. 


I think it is foolish for any hon. 
member to be wasting the time of the 
hon. members in this House without 
knowing the whole story. I think we 
have all spoken on this important mat- 
ter and there are no hon. members in 
this House who want to see anybody 
abused in any institutions of our 
province. 


I have already stated that if any per- 
son wants to pull the administration of 
the institutions of this province apart 
and their employees, for goodness sake, 
lay the charges upon the table. This 
business of talking like that is foolish 
and crazy. I am in no position to say 
whether in our institutions we should 
have 1, 2 or 5 specialists, but if, in the 
opinion of the people who know, after 
having gone into the matter thoroughly, 
they feel that we are doing a job, that 
is the way we ought to do it. 

If, in the opinion of the Opposition, 
or any hon. member of the House, we 
feel it is improper, it is wrong, then 
the hon. members can certainly bring 
out the facts, but I do not think it is 
proper nor fair that when a son of a 
mother — and apparently the hon. 
member knew all about it because he 
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visited the home, sat and talked with the 
mother and the boarders, hearing the 
whole story — I do not think it is 
reasonable for us to “swallow” that 
sort of thing, when the boy was com- 
pletely “out of his mind.” Those are 
the hon. member’s words, they are not 
mine. The hon. member let that boy 
go on for a week without the mother 
or any of the other occupants of the 
house calling an officer of the law. 


If the doctor would not act, I submit 
the officers of the law would have. Prob- 
ably, if this sort of thing, as the hon. 
member has explained, did happen, then 
it was the other occupants of the house 
who were out of their minds. 


ME MacDONALD?= 3 MraG@ha 
man, I do not know whether one should 
attempt to answer this because, obvi- 
ously, the hon. member was not listen- 
ing and has not grasped what I said. 
The point is, this man was released 
from one of our reform institutions with 
this record clearly in front of them. 
One week later he had to be put back 
into a mental hospital. My point is, 
why was that person released? This 
has happened a number of times. I 
could have brought articles on other 
criminally insane people being released. 
It is a problem which, even if the hon. 
member has not grasped it, perhaps the 
hon. Minister would comment on it. 


MR. REAUME: I do not know why 
he was released. The point I am mak- 
ing 1s that if the boy was in his own 
home for a week, and out of his mind, 
as explained by the hon. member, then 
the mother of the child or any other 
member of the household should have 
phoned an officer of the law and had 
that boy taken away. 


HON. MR. FOOTE. Mra@hain 
man, I would like to deal with these 3 
points which have been raised and again 
I say I want to do it in a non-contro- 
versial manner, reasonably and dispas- 
sionately. 

I am glad the hon. member for Port 


Arthur brought up the case from Sas- 
katchewan, not because I want to 
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embarrass anybody from Saskatchewan. 
I want to say at the outset that the direc- 
tor of correctional institutions in Saskat- 
chewan is a very capable, fine man, and 
a good friend of mine. I am glad the 
subject was brought up, because it 
brings into relief how unfair these 
attacks are which are being made upon 
the Minister, his officials and _ the 
department. 


As long as we are dealing with 
human lives, the most twisted difficult 
ones that exist in the whole of the 
country, we are going to find difficulties. 
Sometimes the staff does things which 
are not liked, but they have to be dealt 
with. Sometimes the inmates do things 
they should not do, and they have to be 
dealt with. There is constant trouble 
all the time, and the point I am making 
is that these things should not be used 
politically at all, but should be dis- 
cussed quietly and reasonably, and in 
their own setting. 


For myself, I am getting heartily sick 
of the approach which has been made 
to my institutions. In the last 6 years 
I do not think what I have had to go 
through can be described as anything 
less*than sheer» hell.’ JI have tried to 
do my best, and the people with me 
have done their best. We have been 
attacked by numerous people, and I say 
frankly I am not referring to the hon. 
member for York South alone, but peo- 
ple who just see a chance to “bang” the 
government, and they take it out of 
the hides of the people who are doing 
their best. 


This man in Saskatchewan is a fine 
man. 


MR. MacDONALD: At least the 
hon. Minister should give us credit for 
a sincere opinion. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: Let us put it 
in the proper setting. I will deal with 
the 3 points the hon. member has raised. 


The first is the lack of professional 
staff. 


If the hon. member has listened to 
any of the speeches I have made here, 
surely he has heard me say time and 
time again, that things cannot be done 
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overnight, nor can we move too quickly. 
When something is started, it has to be 
consolidated. We did that with the 
Alex G. Brown Memorial Clinic. We 
have a good staff. The psychiatrists and 
rehabilitation officers whom we have 
there are equal to anybody in that field. 
It takes time to do it, but we have 
started this work in this department 
recently, and already we have two full- 
time psychiatrists, another part-time 
psychiatrist coming on staff, and are 
negotiating with two others. 


Here is something which I would 
ask hon. members to remember. The 
reason why we are anxious to have our 
treatment centres in places such as 
Mimico is that we have to keep in 
touch with the university. I have seen 
this work done in the United States, I 
have seen something of the federal sys- 
tem and of the Old Country, and their 
policy is to have as few as possible full- 
time men. You need one for each major 
institution. You need to be near a uni- 
versity and a medical centre to use con- 
sultants as much as you possibly can. 
That is one reason for building Muill- 
brook Psychopathic Treatment Centre 
in the village of Millbrook. That is 
one reason why it is very near what is 
becoming a great medical centre, the 
city of Peterborough. We have a full- 
time psychiatrist coming who will have 
consultants to work with and we will 
use the professional people from 
Peterborough. 


Here are the names of the men who 
are on our professional staff of psychia- 
trists: Dr. Van Nostrand, Dr. Burton, 
Drs Bell, Dr. Watts, Dr. Rich (whois 
doing research only and is a qualified 
specialist), Dr. Atcheson, Dr. Booth- 
royd, Dr. Holmes and Dr. Bowden. 


I think that puts it in the proper 
perspective. We have 8 psychologists 
on the staff, and we could use 8 more, 
and we will secure them, but we will 
have to compete for them. In the last 
6 years we have been steadily increasing 
our salaries and are now in a better 
position to compete. We have one of 
the best psychologists who left us for 
awhile but we were able to get him 
back as the result of the increases. 
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We have had several opportunities to 
employ psychologists. We could have 
had 8 more, but the plain truth is they 
were not the best, and were not con- 
sidered suitable. We do not want anyone 
just to say we have psychologists; we 
want 8 highly qualified ones, and I| will 
get them. 

With regard to social workers; no 
one is more keen than I to have social 
workers. Two of the social workers 
belonging to the Canadian Association 
of Social Workers do our rehabilitation 
work at the Mercer under the auspices 
of the Elizabeth Fry Society, and we 
pay their salaries. Miss Haslam and 
Miss Parker are doing excellent work, 
and have improved our rehabilitation 
rate for women on parole. Yet their own 
association says our rehabilitation work 
is not good. 

We have had a number of social 
workers on the staff. I remember when 
Miss Macneill was at Galt she was very 
pleased with her professional staff. At 
that time she had 4 social workers, and 
I encouraged her in this. It 1s true we 
have lost some members of the staff, I 
know two workers who went back to 
England. One told me the work got 
on her nerves and left to take a position 
selling, and later came back. Another 
one, which the hon. member spoke about, 
left that school through sickness, and 
another one I know left because her 
mother was ill. They do not all leave 
because they dislike it. My approach to 
the school of social workers has been 
to ask for their co-operation. 

A long time ago I began negotiations 
with Dr. Hendrie, the head of the school, 
to come in as our chief consultant. The 
reason he has not been on the staff 
before is because he was honest enough 
to say he had so many other commit- 
ments on his desk that if he took this 
job, which the president of the uni- 
versity urged him to take, he would 
not be able to do it justice. I had a 
letter from him recently saying that 
when his work was cleared up he might 
come in with us. 

I have a letter from the social workers 
to which I might refer. It was sent to 
the heads of my departments and they 
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gave their reply, which I did not read 
before because I did not want to get 
into any controversial matter. Hon. 
members have heard the letter read in 
this House and I will now read my reply. 


Dear Miss Graham: 


I have for acknowledgment your 
letter of February 16, along with a 
copy of your letter to Premier Frost. 


This has been referred to the heads 
of the divisions concerned, from 
whom I have now received replies, 
all of which point out that your criti- 
cisms indicate you are unaware of 
the work that is being done by the 
department. 


I feel that much good would come 
from a friendly discussion between 
your executive members and my de- 
partment heads. We could tell you 
what we are doing and could in turn 
receive whatever suggestions you may 
be inclined to make. Arrangements 
could also be made to have as many 
of your members as possible visit our 
institutions. If you are willing to 
accept this invitation, I shall be glad 
to arrange a meeting to suit your 
convenience. 

I note you recommend that we seek 
guidance in assessing our needs, and 
that help could be received from the 
American Correctional Association. I 
might point out that I am a director 
and vice-president of that Association. 
I am well aware of our needs, and 
our planning is far ahead of our 
ability to secure the people needed 
to do the work, as opposed to those 
who will not do it, but who will 
criticize what is being done. 

I assure you that if any of your 
400 Toronto area members wish to 
actually engage in this work, I shall 
be glad to employ them. 


I have also a letter from Miss Graham, 
which reads: 


Thank you for your cordial reply to 
our letter of February 16. 

We in social work are well aware 
of the problems of staff shortages, 
and can fully appreciate your prob- 
lems in this area. We would be most 
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happy to have the opportunity of 
meeting with you and your depart- 
ment heads to discuss our mutual 
concern about the people who find 
themselves inhabiting the reform in- 
stitutions of this province. If you 
would be good enough to set a date 
for such a meeting our representatives 
would govern themselves accordingly. 


Thank you for your kind invita- 
tion to meet with you and to visit 
your institutions. 


We shall be looking forward to 
hearing from you at your earliest 
convenience. 


That does not sound as if there were 
any strained relations between myself 
and the school. I have been in close 
touch with Dr. Hendrie, and I have 
approached the writer of this letter— 
which I thought was a rather extreme 
one—in a very cordial and friendly 
spirit as she mentioned in her letter. 


They were to have met with me and 
my officials this morning but they sent 
word they would not come, in view of 
the debates which have been held in the 
House since the letter was written. They 
felt no good would come from it. I will 
write again, and assure these people that 
we are not at all antagonistic to them. 


I may say that the salaries for social 
workers in our department, for those 
having their Masters degree, have been 
increased recently from $3,700 to $5,000. 
I might also say, in a kindly manner, 
that if these people who were trained in 
the school at Toronto do not want to 
do this work, which is very difficult, I 
will recruit people in England and 
Scotland and other places who are just 
as well trained, and I will have a suitable 
staff. I believe we have some graduates 
coming on the staff now, particularly a 
good man in research, and I have every 
confidence if we have time we can build 
up this staff. So much for this question 
of professional help which I understand 
as well as the hon. member for York 
South, and with which I am convinced 
we can deal. 

Secondly, the hon. member referred 
to a case which IJ think he discussed 
with me, did he not? 
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MR: MacDONALD: Yes. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: Again, I would 
say there are certain salient points which 
were mentioned in that discussion, and 
which the hon. member may have for- 
gotten or overlooked. One point is that 
when this man showed signs of trouble 


at Rideau—is that the man who was at 
Rideau ? 


MR. MacDONALD: Yes. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: He was seen 
by the chief psychiatrist who had him 
transferred to our psychiatric hospital, 
where he was seen by the psychiatrists. 


MR. MacDONALD: That happened 
after his mother approached the depart- 
ment. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: It happened on 


the recommendation of my own people. 


MR. MacDONALD: Yes, after his 
mother had gone first to the Deputy 
Ninistermeana. sunaliy, tor Dre Van 
Nostrand. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: The visit of his 
mother coincided with the outbreak of 
his trouble, because I was told that up 
to a certain period he was behaving quite 
rationally in the institution, but as soon 
as we knew there was anything wrong, 
our own chief psychlogist visited the 
institution and had him moved to the 
psychiatric clinic, and he was attended 
by two of our full-time qualified pro- 
fessional psychiatrists. 

They knew he was mentally disturbed. 
I discussed it with them and they said: 
“We cannot commit this man.” 


I feel myself in agreement with the 
hon. member for York South that there 
is something obsolete in the regulations 
for the certification of people who are 
really mentally ill, but who are not legally 
certifiable. I have discussed this a great 
deal with the legal branch, who say they 
cannot go against the opinion of medical 
specialists and take away the rights of 
a man, and are loath to do it. In my 
opinion, it is too rigid. 

However, this fellow was dealt with, 
and two psychiatrists did not seem to be 
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able to do very much for him, but they 
felt at some future date he might become 
insane, in view of his past history. 


Our situation was, this man had 
finished his sentence and had earned 
remission for good conduct to which he 
was entitled. I had not heard any story 
of the breaking of windows. 


MR. MacDONALD: Surely when a 
man has smashed the windows you do 
not have to grant him “good time.” An 
inmate is obviously ill, if, a week before 
he is released, he smashed windows and 
broke furniture. This is a small point 
in relation to the main problem, but it 
is not a defensible matter. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: This is the first 
time I have heard about this behaviour 
in the institution. No one had brought 
it to my attention. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is peculiar, 
because it is in the record. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: I have outlined 
the fact that he was in one institution 
and was transferred to another. I have 
discussed these things with Dr. Van 
Nostrand and said to him, “I think my- 
self this man is going to run into trouble 
mentally.”’ He said, “I think so, but he 
is not certifiable, and his time is up and 
he will be released.” I know nothing 
about the breaking of windows, but his 
actions were not deemed sufficient for 
anybody to take his good time off. Prob- 
ably they felt sorry for him. 


However, the point which should be 
brought out in fairness to my depart- 
ment, and Dr. Van Nostrand, is that he 
spoke to this man and his mother and 
said, “This man is legally bound to be 
released from the institution. He is 
discharged and we cannot do anything 
about it, but in spite of the fact that we 
have no legal responsibility for this man, 
I will be quite willing myself to arrange 
treatment for him on an out-patient 
basis, or otherwise, with the Toronto 
Psychiatric Hospital. I will be glad to 
give him all the attention I possibly can, 
and since he has been in Whitby before, 
if he feels he would be better suited to 
go back there, I will be glad to arrange 
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for that with Dr. Fletcher on an out- 
patient basis.” 


The point is we did not neglect him 
at any stage. Dr. Van Nostrand went 
a long way out of his way to assure the 
man and his mother that, although there 
was no legal responsibility, he was quite 
prepared, if they would let him know, to 
give the man whatever treatment was 
possible. 


Those are the things to which the 
hon. member for York South should 
listen, because it gives the other side of 
the picture. I do not think it is worth- 
while to give part of the information and 
not the other, in an effort to cast asper- 
sions upon the department. 


MR. MacDONALD: I was not 
casting aspersions. I presented this 
matter impassionately, as a problem 
with which I think we have to come 
to grips. The hon. Minister conceded 
the law was too rigid. 


HON AMR FOOT Ee Wy és bute 
think the whole truth should come out. 
I think I told the hon. member the 
whole story when I was talking to him. 


MR. MacDONALD: Not the whole 
story, but the significant fact is that 
one week before this person was 
released from the institution, his con- 
duct was such that he smashed windows 
and furniture. Surely that is not just 
a simple tantrum. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: I am well 
aware of all I have stated, and I made 
these statements to give credit, not dis- 
credit, to the department. Mr. Chair- 
man, have some reservations and 
misgivings myself— 


MR. MacDONALD: (I think the 
hon. Minister should examine them 
then. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: I have spoken 
previously about the rigidity of the law 
in connection with certifications, and I 
think it is a subject to which some 
thought should be given. 

In connection with corporal punish- 
ment; the hon. member, on two occa- 
sions, quoted from a letter written by 
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the deputy to the superintendent. I do 
not know where he obtained the letter, 
but he has not read all of it. If the 
hon. member had the letter, and only 
read part of it, he has not been just to 
my Deputy Minister. 


MR. MacDONALD: 
the first time. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: I will not go 
into the details of all my dealings with 
the superintendent. I have always made 
it a practice to keep names out, and to 
respect the privacy of people, but I 
will say, when there is a lack of disci- 
pline at the top, it leads to a great many 
irregularities on the part of the staff. 


That is what happened in Cobourg. 
It was something I had suspected, and 
the deputy and myself put our fingers 
on the trouble, and learned there was 
laxity at the top, and that the children 
were not having effective discipline 
imposed upon them, and as a result of 
it I had heard tales of the supervisors 
administering unauthorized punishment. 


If I read this entire letter, I think 
it might be more just to my deputy, 
but parts of it might be embarrassing to 
the superintendent, so I will read only 
the part which is not embarrassing to 
anybody : 


I read it all 


It is to be definitely understood 
that the strapping referred to is to be 
applied on the palm of the hand, and 
the strap used is to be a strap of the 
same dimensions and material as is 
used in the public schools. It is to 
be further understood that the strap is 
not to be applied indiscriminately, 
but that its application should be 
reserved for the more_ serious 
breaches of school discipline, such as 
insolence, violence, disobedience and 
defiance. 


If the hon. member will refer to that 
part of the letter he will note that every 
case of misdemeanour is not to be pun- 
ished by strapping. That was discussed 
with the principal by both Col. Basher 
and myself, and we made it understood 
we did not want him to strap a child 
every time it was disobedient. I think 
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the hon. member will realize there are 
many times when a child questions an 
order, which he may think is unfair, 
and may want to speak about it. I do 
not say that every time a child refuses 
to do something he should be strapped. 
There are many cases where a child 
should be allowed to present his side 
of the story. I hope the hon. member 
for York South is listening. 

MR MacDONALD 79 Ivam: 

HON. MR. FOOTE: This was the 
point I made over and over again. Con- 
sider a case of disobedience where per- 
haps a child was directed to wash him- 
self before a meal and did not do it. 
He should not be strapped. He should 
simply be sent back to wash. But there 
have been cases where boys have been 
told to do something, and have turned 
to the supervisor and said, “You go 
to hell.’ As the hon. member may 
realize, some of these lads have some 
very stirring ways. In a case like that 
there must be some punishment of the 
child to make him understand he can- 
not do those things in the school. May 
I repeat again a portion of the letter: 


It is to be understood that the strap 
is not to be used indiscriminately, but 
that its application should be reserved 
for the more serious breaches of 
school discipline, such as insolence, 
violence, disobedience and defiance. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to be friendly, 
and not controversial, but I do ask the 
hon. member why, when he read some- 
thing he thought would be damaging, he 
did not read that part? That is a ques- 
tion I must ask—why? 


MR. MacDONALD: I did not omit 
it for any purpose at all. I draw the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
I have painted in the whole picture, and 
all of the countries in the western world 
have eliminated this completely. May I 
ask when we will catch up? 


HON. MR. FROST: Does that not 
apply in this province to the homes, and 
the public and private schools? I must 
admit that I cannot see what wrong 
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there. could possibly be about such a 
thing. I think the hon. member is 
straining things to a point of absurdity. 
Surely, when he went to school, if he 
violated certain rules, he got the strap 
—and why not? I think everybody in 
this assembly— 


MR. H. C. NIXON (Brant) : I think, 
Mr. Chairman, it is very doubtful if 
there is an hon. member in the House 
who did not get the strap. If one did 
not, he probably would not be here. 


MR. MacDONALD: This letter, like 
the department, is sort of contradictory. 
It starts out by saying: 


They shall be strapped for any 
simple disobedience 


and later it introduces various qualifica- 
tions, and there is the conflict. 


NM Weeloote Wale) «Parkdale )e 
Mr. ‘Chairman, the committee of which 
I had the honour and privilege of being 
chairman spent a considerable time on 
this matter, and I would like, with your 
permission, to read a few words from 
the report : 


During the committee’s investiga- 
tion, no one subject has engendered 
more conflict of opinion among wit- 
nesses than that of corporal punish- 
ment. Personal prejudice fomented 
strong opinions by many witnesses, 
including both those who opposed 
corporal punishment and those who 
favoured it. With a number of ex- 
ceptions, the evidence on this subject 
was strong on emotion and weak on 
the validity that comes from experi- 
ence and impassive study. The com- 
mittee spent a great deal of time 
weighing the evidence and studying 
the practices in other jurisdictions. 


Corporal punishment should be re- 
garded as one facet of discipline, to 
be considered along with such other 
disciplinary measures as detention 
and deprivation of privileges. In this 
report it is so regarded in its inclusion 
in the sections dealing with juveniles 
and institutional inmates. It deserves 
special mention here in a general way, 


however, because of its controversial 
nature. 


The extremes of opinion concern- 
ing this topic could be typified by the 
well-intentioned club member who has 
heard a few speeches and read a few 
books and has become enthusiastically 
opposed to the use of corporal punish- 
ment in any way, shape or form, and 
by the rigid disciplinarian who believes 
in ruling with an iron hand with no 
regard to the feeling of the subject of 
the punishment, or the long-range 
effects. 


There are a few more words I would 
like to read, Mr. Chairman, if I may: 


Such opinions must be discarded in 
favour of those expressed by persons 
with first-hand knowledge, combined 
with careful judgment. 


In recent years, corporal punish- 
ment has been discounted to a con- 
siderable degree, largely because of 
the beliefs of certain psychologists 
and psychiatrists. The theories they 
expressed were to the effect that cor- 
poral punishment was not as offensive 
as other disciplinary measures, especi- 
ally in regard to juveniles. Their 
claim was that its main benefit was 
not for the child but for the adult, 
for whom its use provided an emo- 
tional release. It should be pointed 
out that not all psychiatrists and 
psychologists share these theories. The 
problem would be much easier to 
resolve if they did agree, one way or 
the other. 


On the other hand, there is a belief 
held by many persons with consider- 
able experience that infliction of cor- 
poral punishment “teaches a lesson,” 
and instills fear that acts as a deter- 
rent to further misdemeanours. 


And that was signed by the 11 mem- 
bers of the committee. 


MR. MacDONALD: I will not take 
any more than 30 seconds more, Mr. 
Chairman. I submit there is another 
bit of evidence appearing in the Han- 
sard of the House of Commons-Senate 
Committee last year, when it was study- 
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ing corporal punishment. And, by the 
way, I see the leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party is calling’ for a free vote 
on the question of hanging, which per- 
haps has nothing to do with this. This 
committee secured without picking and 
choosing, 15 people who had been sub- 
mitted to corporal punishment in in- 
stitutions, and interviewed them. And 
I suggest to any hon. member, if he has 
any doubt, he should read this, and he 
will find that 14 out of the 15 who were 
submitted to corporal punishment said 
that it did them no good whatsoever. 


MR SEWARD: Mr Chairman, I 
could bring in a number of people who 
have thanked the officials for doing it. 


MR. MacDONALD: I will not take 
the time to read all of these, but here 
is the key sentence in case “A”: “He 
did not think the strap served a useful 
purpose as a move to repress trouble 
in a prison, because it did not get at 
the cause of the trouble.” 


Here is the key sentence in case “B”: 
“He claimed a man could not be re- 
formed by corporal punishment, because 
it only engenders hatred.” 


I could mention the 14 out of 15, a 
very overwhelming majority, but I will 
not go into the details. I will simply 
say that each one, for his own reason, 
came up with a clear-cut conclusion, 
born of his own experience, that 
corporal punishment had not helped to 
reform him. 


May I say to the hon. Minister, cling 
to his views if he wants to, but I suggest 
they are outmoded, and 50 years from 
now, our children and our children’s 
children will regard corporal punish- 
ment as nothing more than legal brutal- 
ity just as we now look back on the 
days of slavery, and consider them as 
most barbaric days, from which, fortu- 
nately, we have now escaped. 


On vote 1,902: 


Woes i DUNBAR (Provincial 
Secretary): Mr. Chairman, the hon. 
member for York South mentioned my 
name, concerning some controversy in 
the House about a week ago, regarding 
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a certain gentleman who had made a 
report on Burwash for the department, 
when there was some trouble up there. 


I was glad to read the headlines in 
the Daily Star, because I believe they 
mean something. I was also pleased to 
see, further down in the report in 
the press, that he was man enough to 
say that he had made the recommenda- 
tion that the institution should be used 
as a mental institution instead of a jail, 
only it was to be for very severe cases. 
I presume he was to be the judge. 


Well, Mr. Chairman, even severe 
cases might have friends who would 
like to visit them in an institution. 


He also said that he had recommended 
that a “pub” be opened at Burwash, 
and said it was only because the guards 
were going to Sudbury, getting drunk, 
and coming back and the prisoners did 
not like it, so he wanted to make it 
convenient for them to get drunk right 
at home, instead of having to travel 
the 30 miles to Sudbury. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is a mis- 


representation. 


MON DMR DUNBAR Andy this 
will probably be considered as a “mis- 
representation”, too. He also said I was 
hiding the report. I have a letter show- 
ing I received the report on March 8, 
1948, and it was tabled in this House 
the same afternoon. So it could not 
have been hidden very long. In any 
event, there was nothing to hide. 


With your permission, Mr. Chairman, 
I will read the letter dated March 8, 
1948, which is as follows: 


I am glad to submit herewith my 
report as commissioner of inquiry 
into the disturbances at the Ontario 
Industrial Farm, Burwash, early in 
October, 1947. The preparation of 
the formal report has been slowed 
for various reasons, but I have been 
in constant touch with Mr. A. R. 
Virgin, Director of Reform Institu- 
tions, at that time and since. I have 
discussed the situation with him fre- 
quently, and have also had the benefit 
of several conferences with Mr. 
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Neelands. Also, since the situation 
there has been improving there has 
been no pressure for the report, and 
the longer time for its preparation has 
been an advantage. 


The report contains the complete 
account of the inquiry and a summary 
of the recommendations. I would re- 
commend that it be released in full, 
both for public information and the 
restoration of public confidence, as 
well as for the interest of department 
staff and the satisfaction of the Bur- 
wash inmates. The tone of the report 
isamactial srathemetian seriticalsyine 
Burwash disturbance is readily de- 
fensible; the consideration of the 
department as a whole is favourable. 
It is therefore my opinion that the 
frank release of the report is the 
simplest, fairest, and easiest way to 
handle the matter. 


For departmental use the section 
on recommendations has been ex- 
panded with comment. This was 
necessary because of the close con- 
nection of most of these points with 
the situation at Burwash, and their 
relationship to each other. This sec- 
tion is for departmental use, but I 
believe it would be of real interest 
and value to senior officials in the 
various institutions. These uses, of 
course, are matters of your discretion. 


I wish particularly to express my 
appreciation of the services and help 
of Mr. Virgin. Both at the time of 
the affair and since, he has at all times 
been readily accessible and most help- 
ful in providing information and 
counsel. I have a high opinion of his 
wide experience, his sound judgment, 
his wise humanitarian viewpoint, and 
his unfailing energy and zeal for the 
welfare of the department. My asso- 
ciation with Mr. Neelands has been 
less frequent but has also been im- 
pressive. I believe that the province 
of Ontario (and indeed, Canada as a 
whole) is fortunate to have such able 
public officials devoted to this diffi- 
cult but essential work of human re- 
construction. 


Finally, may I express my own 
thanks for this appointment. The 


task of the commissioner was difficult 
at points; the period at Burwash was 
an arduous one. Yet the whole ex- 
perience was one of high interest and 
value to me. I trust it will prove of 
good service and value to you and 
your colleagues in the government. 


I shall be happy, of course, to be 
available to you for discussion and 
conference on the report at your 
convenience. 


May I again call the attention of hon. 
members to the third last paragraph, 
wherein he said: 


I wish particularly to express my 
appreciation of the services and help 
of Mr. Virgin. Both at the time of 
the affair and since, he has at all times 
been readily accessible and most help- 
ful in providing information and 
counsel. I have a high opinion of 
his wide experience, his sound judg- 
ment, his wise humanitarian view- 
point, and his unfailing energy and 
zeal for the welfare of the department. 
My association with Mr. Neelands 
has been less frequent but has also 
been impressive. I believe that the 
province of Ontario (and indeed, 
Canada as a whole) is fortunate to 
have such able and public officials 
devoted to this difficult but essential 
work of human reconstruction. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: And Mr. Vir- 
gin is still with the department. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: Yes. That 
letter is signed by the hon. member’s 
expert, and the hon. member says I am 
“harsh” with him. I am not harsh at 
all. I was kind enough to allow him 
to call himself a ‘commissioner,’ but 
I can say to the hon. member for York 
South that if he looks in the records 
of the House, he will find that his expert 
never was a commissioner. He was 
appointed by Mr. Virgin, to make an 
investigation, with my consent. If they 
like to call themselves commissioners, 
and if people call themselves doctors, 
when they are not doctors, if it pleases 
them, let them call themselves such. 
He was about as much a commissioner 
as -buwas. 
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MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
before the hon. Minister goes on and 
maligns him any further, let us pass 
on to the terms of the question. The 
hon. Minister is going to embarrass the 
rest. Let the matter rest now. 


Mr. Chairman, in regard to vote 
1,091, may I revert to a couple of 
items. Item No. 10 refers to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. I pre- 
sume that item is for the staff employed 
in the institutions. The question I 
should like to ask is whether there is 
anything in the reform institutions 
which is other than workmen’s compen- 
sation or the equivalent thereof, to cover 
permanent disabilities which may arise 
while a person is in the institution. For 
example, consider a person who has 
been in Monteith or in the factory at 
Guelph and who loses a few fingers or 
breaks a leg during that time. It is a 
permanent injury. 


HON DR POOLE: 


inmate? 
MR. MacDONALD: Yes. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: Some adjust- 
ment is made but any experience I 
have is that we pay for the specific case 
and are advised by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. This is the way 
it works out. I am thinking of a man 
who had an adverse result following an 
operation. We simply make a settle- 
ment with that man ourselves out of 
our own funds. 


MR. MacDONALD: A sort of lump 
sum in the same manner as the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board? 


BON MR POOLE {Chat is richt. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
may I ask a question with regard to 
item No. 11? What are the grants this 
year to the prisoners’ rehabilitation 
societies? What is the amount, and 
does it represent any increase over 
previous years? 


HONS MR HOOT Heya esc Our. 
grant to the John Howard Society was 
generally keeping pace with the federal 


is =this’ an 
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government and sometimes in advance 
of it. This year from the federal gov- 
ernment they receive $12,500. We con- 
tribute the same. The grant to the 
Elizabeth Fry Society is the same, 
$8,000 ; to the Salvation Army, $15,000 ; 
and to the Elizabeth Fry Society at 
Ottawa, $1,000. These are the main 
grants. 


Vp VELL eRe (Brice eek r 
Chairman, in regard to item No. 7, “rail- 
way fares for discharged persons’’; is it 
the custom when a person is discharged 
from a prison, he receives his railway 
fare to his home and does he receive 
anything else, clothing or any other 
item? 


EON] WR BOO hE Ss jileyisadis- 
charged with an adequate wardrobe and 
gets a maximum of $20. If he goes 
from one of our industrial farms or 
reformatories, he receives a ticket for 
transportation to his home but arrange- 
ments are made for transportation to 
any other destination which may suit 
his purpose better. This does not obtain 
in the district jails. 


NR eI Ca Gl cadenor tre 
Opposition) : Mr. Chairman, the hon. 
Minister will recall that the Committee 
on Reform Institutions was rather criti- 
cal of the composition and activities of 
the parole board. Would he inform the 
House what has been done by way of 
correcting the situation there, or meet- 
ing the objection that many members of 
the committee had at that time? 


HON. MR. FOOTE: Mr. Chair- 
man, I have here a report which I 
could read, but I think I can give the 
details. Mr. Rowland is the acting 
chairman of the board and receives an 
honorarium, as well as a regular fee. 

We have made some changes in the 
parole and rehabilitation office. There 
is a chief parole and rehabilitation offi- 
cer who is doing excellent work. We 
have 17 full-time rehabilitation officers, 
in addition to the work done for us by 
the John Howard Society, and the 
Elizabeth Fry Society. 

It will be remembered the select com- 
mittee suggested a more elaborate 
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set-up, which would be something like 
that of California. In the first instance, 
I delayed appointing a permanent 
chairman of the parole board, at the 
request of the committee, until I could 
look into the recommendations. Since 
that time, we were preparing to take 
action, but I have been told by what I 
consider a reliable authority that the 
Fauteaux Commission may bring down 
some very significant recommendations 
on this whole matter. I hesitated to 
get into a rather elaborate system involv- 
ing several appointments which we 
might possibly have to change later. 


The authority for the parole board 
stems, as hon. members know, from The 
Department of Justice of the federal 
government. Therefore, any changes 
which may be made as a result of the 
Fauteaux Commission would affect us. 
That is why, for the time being, we 
have not made any change in the per- 
manent set-up. I expect that in about 
two months’ time there will be some- 
thing coming from that commission 
which will be very interesting to us. 


MR. OLIVER: Mr. Chairman, -has 
further consideration been given to 
including a woman as a member of the 
parole board? As the hon. Minister 
will recall, the committee took that into 
consideration. I do not mind saying to 
the House that my personal views were, 
and still are, that a woman should be 
on the parole board, dealing as it does 
with a great many women prisoners. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: Yes, there is 


a woman member. 


MR. NIXON: Does she sit on the 
board just when it is dealing with 
female institutions ? 


HON. MR. FOOTE: No, she deals 
with everything. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I do not want to pursue this at great 
length, as it has gone on for a consid- 
erable time this afternoon, particularly 
when the hon. Minister indicated that 
something may happen in a couple of 
months. Let me quote one paragraph 
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from this report, which shows that 
though two years have gone by we are 
still facing the situation which the 
report condemned in as strong terms as 
might be found anywhere throughout 
the report. On page 341, the report 
says: 


In the face of such heavy responsi- 
bility, the committee regrets to find 
that the present board is lacking in 
leadership, in careful and analytical 
procedure, and in policy. Its entire 
operation appears to be haphazard. 


That seems to me to be a devastating 
comment on the matter, that something 
like two years should have gone by 
without action. However, if the hon. 
Minister has action on deck within a 
couple of months, perhaps we can bide 
our time on that. However, the thing I 
wanted to ask the hon. Minister about 
is this. He says we have 17 parole 
“rehab.” officers, and this takes us back 
to one of the strongest criticisms in 
the Canadian Association of Social 
Workers’ letter, that we do very little 
parole and rehabilitation work and that 
what we do is of poor quality. 


That letter speaks for itself, but it 
seems to me that it is an impossible 
situation to have only 17 people trying 
to keep up with the parole and rehabil- 
itation needs of, for instance last year, 
something in excess of 10,000 dis- 
charged people. Moreover—if I under- 
stand correctly—they are based on the 
number of institutions; there is a re- 
habilitation and parole officer for Bur- 
wash, say, but an ex-inmate of Burwash 
may go to any place in the province, 
wherever he may happen to have come 
from, and there may not be a parole 
and rehabilitation officer in the area, so 
that he does not get the assistance. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: There is com- 
plete coverage. If such a man leaves 
Burwash and comes to Toronto or 
Windsor, he is assisted. 


MR. MacDONALD: Complete 
coverage in a province as large as 
Ontario, by 17 officers, to meet the re- 
quirements of 10,000 people is pretty 
thin and pretty incomplete coverage. 


- —=—£ 
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HON. MR. FOOTE: May I com- 
pare this with the federal system, where 
there are no parole and rehabilitation 
officers at all? The John Howard Society 
does all the work on their behalf in 
Ontario. In addition to the work which 
the John Howard Society does—which 
includes other than professional people 
—the real objective of the society is 
that it enlists the services of laymen. 
The hon. member for York South knows 
all about that. All through the province 
they are in touch with these people, 
and in addition to that work done by 
the John Howard Society, we have 17 
officers as against none for the federal 
people. We have 2 attached to the 
Mercer, and doing excellent work there. 
They are both graduate social workers. 
We have 4 at the Brown Memorial 
Clinic, and one man as a counsellor at 
the reformatory at Mimico. 


I have asked my chief parole and 
rehabilitation officer if he could do a 
better job with another man, or any 
more men, and he said no, that he 
thought he had complete coverage. 
Nevertheless, we did decide to put one 
additional officer in Brampton. 


In addition to that we have something 
like 10 placement officers for the schools. 
Those people are being used, the John 
Howard Society is being used, volun- 
tary effort has its place, and here 1s 
another thing, that in all cases we try 
to get in touch with ministers of the 
churches. In the training schools we 
have 9 or 10 officers. In the Roman 
Catholic schools, which come under 
our jurisdiction—and do good work too 
—there is only one. The answer is that 
if he cannot go, he uses the services 
of the local priest. I point out to the 
hon. member for York South that we 
have the services of ministers of re- 
ligion all through the province. I did 
not think that it was unusual, in my own 
experience in the ministry, to have cases 
referred to me and I always took an 
interest in them. We have many min- 
isters who do this work throughout the 
province, in fact, my full-time chaplain 
at Guelph is there today because I had 
seen, during my 10-year period here, the 
interest he had in anybody in his con- 


gregation who was in trouble, and he 
would come down from North Bay to 
look after them. 


There is a tremendous amount of 
work going on all the time, assisted by 
the John Howard Society and by our 
own 1/7-adult group and the 9 or 10 
who look after the children, and by the 
ministers of the province. I think the 
rehabilitation work is of good character. 


But the reason that we are not able 
to do more is this, and we might as 
well face it, that so many of the in- 
mates who are going out do not want 
anything. The rehabilitation officer at 
Mimico, for instance, has his little 
speech which he gives as the men come 
in. The superintendent finds time to 
explain what they can do, that the re- 
habilitation officer is in his office, and 
will be glad to see them if they come 
in, and will help to find them jobs. 
He does not simply send them to the 
National Employment Service, although 
that is a service which has been most 
co-operative with us, but we have our 
“rehab.” officers out following up con- 
struction work. 


Where they see the building of an 
apartment going on, or a man building 
two or three houses, they stop and talk 
to him and say: “Can you look after 
some of our people?’ They will find 
a job and a place for him to live and 
advance the man money, until he gets 
his pay. It all comes back to this basic 
philosophy, if a man just will not do 
anything for himself, what can we do 
for him? It is not rehabilitation work, 
just to hand out money, and that is 
where we made a mistake at one time. 


MR. MacDONALD: May I say 
that the hon. Minister has presented his 
side of the case, but I would ask him 


in all sincerity not to be too content 
with it. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: Too—what? 


MR. MacDONALD: Do not be too 
content that that is the view accepted 
by people who are in the field. Many 
of the people who are working in prison 
or rehabilitation fields are members of 
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the Canadian Association of Social 
Workers and I have not met one who 
does not agree with the view expressed 
in the Canadian Association of Social 
Workers’ letter, and I have talked with 
many, many of them. 

So without getting into an argument 
again on this subject, I would simply 
suggest that the view the hon. Minister 
is presenting is not that of the majority 
of people who are right in this field. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: Mr. Chair- 
man, let me point out, with regard to the 
women’s rehabilitation work, we have 
tried that out ourselves, with our own 
rehabilitation service. Then the Eliza- 
beth Fry organization were interested 
and thought they could do a good job, 
so I said to them: “All right, we will 
pay the salary of a woman to do that 
work.” The woman was a graduate of 
the School of Social Studies, and she 
found after a while that the work was 
too much for her. In fact, at one time, 
it was too much for one, but not quite 
enough for two, to be quite frank about 
it. 

Then we secured a second woman, 
and the job they are doing I think, is 
excellent. And if hon. members view 
the rehabilitation work being done in 
connection with the girls’ schools, they 
will find an adequate corps doing that 
work. 

That is just one side of our work. I 
do not think the social workers should 
criticize their own people, who are 
doing the very same work. It does not 
make sense. 


MR. MacDONALD: Their own 
people agree with what the association 
says. 


HON?) MRROOTE AS No; they .db 
not. I will say that many of them have 
come to me and said they did not know 
one thing about this letter and had 
nothing to do with it, in fact one of 
them said she thought the hon. member 
for York South wrote it himself. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. Min- 
ister flatters me, sir. 
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MR. M. C. DAVIES (Windsor- 
Walkerville) : Mr. Chairman, the hon. 
member for York South intimates. 
there are 10,000 persons released per 
year, and that we have 17 rehabilitation 
officers. I know he does not mean that, 
because countless men are rehabilitating 
themselves from these institutions. So 
do not let us say that 17 take care of 
10,000. The hon. member knows that 
that is just a straight exaggeration, to 
make the picture look as bad as he can, 
as he has been trying to do all after- 
noon. 


MR. MacDONALD: No, Mr. Chair- 
man, my suggestion is if we had more 
people not so far away. 


MR. DAVIES | Mri) Chaitmanman 
will not take that from the hon. mem- 
ber for York South. He suggested 
definitely that the coverage was pretty 
thin when 17 took care of 10,000. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is right, 
ancerepeatelt: 


MR. DAVIES: That is exactly what 
the hon. member said, and that is 
exactly what I repeated. 


MR. MacDONALD: Yes. 


MR. DAVIES: And he must admit 
that there are not 10,000 who need the 
help and services of rehabilitation. My 
statement is that many of them rehabili- 
tate themselves, as I know from having 
had practical experience with this mat- 
ter. I question whether the hon. mem- 
ber for York South has, himself, had 
the experience. 


MR. MacDONALD: Do not impute 
motives, just deal with the subject. 


HON. MR. GRIESINGER: Imput- 
ing motives is all the hon. member for 
York South has been doing. 


MR. DAVIES: The hon. member 
has imputed that there are 17 to care 
for 10,000. 


MR. MacDONALD: Yes. 


MR. DAVIES: I know whereof I 
speak, as far as rehabilitation is con- 
cerned. I raise the question in my own 
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mind as to whether the hon. member 
for York South does. I know, from 
my own experience of 33 years in one 
parish, that I have had the opportunity 
and privilege of helping countless per- 
sons rehabilitate themselves, and some 
of them are first-class citizens in this 
and other cities, and in this country and 
in the United States today. 


That work is done, not by profes- 
sional rehabilitation men, but first of all 
by men who wanted definitely to pull 
themselves up by their own boot straps, 
and by the grace of God, which the hon. 
member for York South somewhat 
questioned a little bit when referring to 
statements made on the philosophical 
side by the hon. Minister. Let us not 
forget that the grace of God helps a 
great deal too. 


MR. MacDONALD: I agree with the 
hon. member for Windsor-Walkerville 
that the whole 10,000 do not require re- 
habilitation. 


MR. DAVIES: That is the statement 
the hon. member for York South made. 


MR. MacDONALD: I did not, Mr. 
Chairman. I said there were 17 officers 
for those 10,000 people being discharged. 


MR. DAVIES: Well, what other in- 
ference can we take? 


MR. MacDONALD: Not all of the 
10,000 require rehabilitation, but my 
point is that if we had more rehabilita- 
tion officers not so far away, more of 
them would seek and receive the re- 
habilitation they require and maybe we 
would not have such a great number of 
repeaters. 


MR. DAVIES: The hon. member re- 
fuses to accept any statement which 
contradicts what he has said. It is 
getting to be that he cannot admit that 
somebody else may be right. 


MR. R. GISBORN (Wentworth 
East): Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
hon. Minister a question? What is the 
number of repeaters in the province for 
the past year, 1955? 


MR. CHILD: Probably many less 
than there are in Saskatchewan. 
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HON. MR. FOOTE: I do not think 
that I will try to give the hon. member 
for Wentworth East an accurate answer 
offhand. I think it is a matter about 
which he could come over and see us, 
and we will try to give him all the 
figures available. There are some figures 
he will find if he peruses the annual 
report, which may give him an answer, 
but it is hard to check with absolute 
accuracy those figures, unless they have 
been checked in all jurisdictions. A man 
may be anywhere in Canada or the 
United States, and I cannot give what I 
would call very positive figures on it. 


MR. GISBORN: May I thank the 
hon. Minister for the answer and I will 
take the opportunity to drop around and 
see him. But I thought I would ask that 
question because I felt it would help to 
answer the interjections from the hon. 
member for Windsor-Walkerville. 


Vote 1,902 agreed to. 


On vote 1,903: 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
there are two points I want to raise here. 
In Appendix “D” of the select com- 
mittee’s report, it is stated that the total 
number of people leaving the depart- 
ment in the two years 1946-1953 and 
1952-53 was no fewer than 1,627. The 
point I want to make, Mr. Chairman, is 
that even if we did have all the profes- 
sional staff of high quality and calibre 
to do the job—psychologists, psychia- 
trists and social workers—the good work 
of all these people could be cancelled out 
if we have not the kind of custodial 
staff of the calibre which is required 
to be able to meet, in a humane way, 
the requirements of people in the 
institutions. 

In the two years to which I have 
Teretred, the average length of time 
people remained with the department 
was 10% months. I do not know 
whether the situation has changed. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: There are some 
who have been there for 30 or 35 years. 


MR. MacDONALD: I beg the hon. 
Minister’s pardon? 
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HON: MR SHO Ds ieamueoty oat 
thought the hon. member was finished. 


MR. MacDONALD: No, Mr. Chair- 
man. Ten and one-half months as the 
average length of time of custodial peo- 
ple is a change-over which, on the face 
of it, is in a way conceding that these 
people in the first place were not suited, 
or are not interested in the work, and I 
come back to a point which I tried to 
make when we were discussing the 
whole civil service of this province, and 
that is that I do not think we will be 
able to have a satisfactory programme 
until we are ready to pay higher salaries 
than we are paying, even with what the 
hon. Minister was able to wring out of 
the treasury, not if people who are 
coming are misfits. 


DONT MER LORD ER a hea noo: 
member for York South is “turning the 
wringer” again. 


MR. MacDONALD: Exactly. It isa 
“wringer” through which many of these 
inmates are being put, and it seems to 
me this is one of the basic features of 
our rehabilitation programme we have 
to face up to, or we will never have a 
rehabilitation programme. 


MR. W. J. STEWART (Parkdale) : 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct 
the attention of the hon. leader of the 
Opposition, whom I had the privilege of 
being with, to a word I should like to 
say on behalf of the department, if I 
may. He will recall an elderly gentle- 
man asking to see the committee, after 
we had seen everybody who wanted us 
to see them. He said he had been in 
Burwash off and on ever since that 
institution opened. I will not tell the 
House how many convictions he had, 
because it might reveal his identity. 


He is a man well up in the 60’s or 
70’s. He claimed I knew his father. 
When he got out, he came to see me, 
and I got in touch with the Deputy 
Minister. 


And now that man, with a record of 
convictions which would fill a sizeable 
book, has been working steadily and I 
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see him very frequently. He was in the 
building here the other day to see me, 
and at that time he said, “I hope you 
are not going to be misled by some 
of this talk about psychopaths. Some 
of the youngsters up there came to me 
and said, ‘Dad, if you get in trouble, 
come and see me, I will teach you how 
to be a psychopath, and you will be 
able to “get away with it” ’.” 


That man has been working for two 
years in the job the Deputy Minister 
obtained for him. He came in the other 
day and said, “I think I have been 
going straight long enough now, I will 
visit my people. I will never bring dis- 
grace upon them again. Do you think 
it is alright if I join the church?” 


I put him in touch with the padre of 
a regiment. He has joined the church. 
There is one case that proves that while 
many are helpless, they are not all hope- 
less. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: Mr. Chairman, 
I was going to answer the question 
about the turnover of staff. I do not 
think those figures are correct. Did the 
hon. member say 1,600? 


MR. MacDONALD: Appendix “D” 


in reform institutions. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: But welhave 
not that many people working in the 
department. 


MR. MacDONALD: “Number of 
guards who left the service each year 
from April 1, 1946 to March 31, 1953.” 
And the average length of time they 
remained with the department— 


HON. MR. FOOTE: Over what 
period was that? 


MR. MacDONALD: In 1951-52, 
there were 240. In 1952-53, it was 220. 
The total for that period was 1,627. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: For 4 years? 
MR. MacDONALD: Right, and the 


average time each remained there was 
10%4 months. 
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HON. MR. FOOTE: I thought the 
hon. member was speaking about the 
turnover in a year, in which case I 
thought his figure was ridiculous. 


MR. MacDONALD: Oh, no. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: May I say, 
however, that the turnover has been 
reduced materially. The salary for 
guards has been increased by $600 since 
the time I entered the department. 
Guards are starting now, including cost- 
of-living bonus, at $2,660, with regular 
increases provided for, and if they merit 
promotion, they get more. The situation 
is much better. It must be remembered 
that was a period when work was very 
plentiful, and it was difficult to secure 
people unless we paid them as much as 
they could receive in industry. Some 
left because they did not like the job, 
it got on their nerves. I think the hon. 
member will understand that. 


DRS MacbDON AieD a) itis) likey the 
exodus in the teaching profession. It 
gets on the nerves, too. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: However, I 
should think there are no more people 
leaving in the whole system now than 
were at one time leaving, say, Guelph, 
so I am greatly encouraged by the in- 
crease in the length of time they stay. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
on item No. 2, there is “gratuities to in- 
mates.” I am not suggesting there is 
an easy answer, but for the life of me, 
it is an item so nonsensical that I do 
not think he can find any answer. An 
inmate is released from an institution, 
and is given a maximum of $20 and his 
ticket to wherever he goes. A chap 
gets out of Burwash, say, and lands at 
Union Station, with $20 in his pocket. 
He has to buy food, some clothing, 
perhaps he has lodging while he is 
looking for a job, and during the period 
when he will be waiting for his first 
pay. 

Now, without spelling it out in detail 
at this late hour, it strikes me—and 
I am told by people who work in the 
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rehabilitation field, that this is one of 
the weakest spots in our whole set-up— 
we turn this man back into society again, 
with $20 in his pocket, with a behaviour 
pattern of inclination to violate the law, 
and thereby place him in a situation 
which will force him, within a week, 
to violate the law in order to survive. 
So he goes back into the institution or 
into some jail. 


I started out by conceding that this 
is a complex problem to meet. You can- 
not, for example, give each man $100 
or $200, because he may “blow’’ it all 
on a real “binge”, and perhaps feel that 
he is entitled to one, after being in one 
of those institutions. But it seems to 
me it should be possible to work out a 
more effective arrangement than the 
little that is available through rehabili- 
tation service, because many of the men, 
I discover, cannot get it because they 
have not a chit from the “rehab.” 
officer, or something of that nature. 


EON Ran OG) Home hateiestiot 
true, Mr. Chairman. 


MR. MacDONALD: I have had 
men come to me and tell me it is true. 


HONS MRE POOTH:, Do not) let 
the hon. member believe everything 
they tell him. 


MR. MacDONALD: And I know it 
was the case. I was talking to one of 
the workers in the John Howard 
Society a day or two ago, who related 
to me one or two instances of men who 
have not been able to get what they 
wanted because they did not have a 
chit from the “rehab.” officer. 


These are illustrations, Mr. Chair- 
man, of people who are not able to get 
such assistance. My suggestion is, if 
we keep a man in an institution for a 
year, and we spend $1,500 to maintain 
him during that time, surely it is 
“penny wise and pound foolish” to turn 
him out with $20 in his pocket, within 
a framework of circumstances which 
are going to force him to become a 
repeater, perhaps within a week. I 
think we have to find a more effective 
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way of meeting the needs of people dur- 
ing that difficult period, and to fit them 
back into society again, so that they 
will not be forced to become repeaters. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: Mr. Chair- 
man, we have considered that question, 
and have given it a great deal of 
thought. In the United States they do 
pay them, in some cases, 10 or 20 cents 
a day, and the highest of which I know 
of is 65 cents a day, but that is con- 
tingent upon the type of work they do, 
and the amount they turn out. 


Prison labour is notoriously ineffi- 
cient, we are already faced with a great 
problem that we are at the end of our 
resources for expanding our industries 
because of the objections of organized 
labour. If we are going to make enough 
money in prisons, which we could do, 
if we made our organization more effi- 
cient, we could have some money set 
aside in a fund upon which the man 
being discharged could draw. 


I am inclined to think there is a 
good deal of merit in that. However, 
in the last year, I have had more oppo- 
sition than ever from organized labour. 
It is a complex situation, and I say to 
the labour unions and the leaders of 
your Party, that these are real prob- 
lems, and it is very difficult at the pres- 
ent time, and I cannot see any expan- 
sion of industry which will enable us 
to give a man something he could use, 
although I would like to do it. 


The other alternative is paying a 
man for going to jail, which seems 
rather ridiculous. One of the results 
of having a branch in Toronto is, we 
get to know the people who are nothing 
but “bums,” and finally we have to 
write them off, after we have spent a 
considerable amount of money on them. 
I would say some of them received in 
excess of $150 before we finally gave 
them up. We try to look into these 
cases, and do something for them, and 
I will be glad to have any further think- 
ing you have on this. I have discussed 
it with the authorities and the American 
Correctional Association, as it is called 
now, and their difficulty is the same as 
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ours. We cannot make our industries 
efficient, because we are going to come 
up against complaints of organized 
labour, and if we cannot do that, we 
can scarcely justify paying a man for 
being in prison. The best we can do 
is to take the ones who want to do 
something for themselves, and use this 
considerable fund to assist them. I am 
very sympathetic. 


MR. T. D. THOMAS (Oshawa) : 
Mr. Chairman, I think the hon. member 
for York South has a point. There is 
a great problem there, particularly in 
the winter time. I know of the case of 
two men in Oshawa, who came out of 
an institution last November, and the 
situation, as you know, was very, very 
bad in Oshawa at that time, because the 
strike was on. These men were left to 
their own resources; they had no unem- 
ployment insurance; they could not get 
any assistance, and a very good friend 
of mine down there gave them a job 
labouring on the new hospital. I think 
we should give some consideration to 
these things, because it is really hard 
for them to get jobs and start life on 
their own resources, and those are the 
people who usually end up as repeaters. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: I appreciate 
the comment of the hon. member, and I 
would say really the most difficult situa- 
tion lies in the man himself, when he 
turns down every effort we make 
toward rehabilitating him. 


Vote 1,903 agreed to. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Chairman, perhaps I may 
be pardoned for saying this now that 
the Estimates are through. There have 
been things said about The Department 
of Reform Institutions, and I want to 
say that, from listening to the report 
by the hon. Minister, there is no one 
more painstaking in dealing with these 
problems than he. We have had some 
very good Ministers of Reform Institu- 
tions in my day here in the House. 
The hon. member for Brant, when he 
was Provincial Secretary, had this prob- 
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lem in his department. I always thought 
that the hon. member for Brant made a 
good Minister. 


MR. NIXON: Oh, thank you. 


PON Rode ea nen tere 
was the hon. member for Ottawa South, 
now the hon. Provincial Secretary (Mr. 
Dunbar) who dealt with this matter, in 
his very forthright way. There were 
some other good hon. Ministers as well, 
but I do feel in The Department ’ of 
Reform Institutions that the present 
hon. Minister is a man who is very sen- 
sitive and conscientious. As a matter 
of fact the hon. Minister has had his 
day in prison himself, in the days of the 
war. He spent some 3 years in custody, 
and I suppose it was a very serious 
type of custody. This is a matter of 
dealing with human problems and 
values, people who have, in some cases, 
certain mental “kinks.” I sometimes 
think that we over-emphasize that part 
of it, and I would say, with due respect 
to the hon. member for York South, we 
should remember that many of these 
people who get into trouble are just a 
little bit on the bad side. Do not over- 
look that they have been before the 
courts before they became charges in 
Ontario institutions. 


MR. MacDONALD: I am not una- 
ware of that. 


PON ee UR er Orr iss ese ropa ply 
three-quarters of them fit into that cate- 
gory. There are probably 25 per cent. 
of them who have mental “kinks” of 
one kind or another, and it is difficult 
to deal with them perfectly. There will 
be a large percentage whom it is not 
possible to handle perfectly. 


However, I may say to the hon. mem- 
ber for York South, concerning his atti- 
tude towards the department in these 
matters, that I give him all credit for 
being conscientious about what he 
believes in these matters. J am sure 
a good many of his fears have been dis- 
sipated by the obvious knowledge and 
the eminently fair point of view and 
mental attitude shown by the hon. Min- 
ister himself, which no doubt has gone 
down through his department. 
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MR. MacDONALD: The hon. 
Prime Minister has spoken, so let me 
say very briefly that I appreciate the 
sensitivity and I appreciate what the 
hon. Minister has been attempting to 
do. I would be less than frank if I did 
not say there are factors in the picture— 
to some of which I have referred — 
which are going to make it impossible 
to fulfill the programme I have sug- 
gested. These very astutely conciliatory 
words of the hon. Prime Minister have 
not ended this discussion; it will go on 
until these fundamental changes are 
brought about. Do not let me lead you 
into thinking that your kind words have 
ended this battle. It is going to go on 
until we get these fundamental changes. 


HON, MR. "DUNBAR: You aré 
not threatening? 


MR. MacDONALD: No, I am not 
leaving you with any illusions. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


ELON Sa Vir RO Ss Vie, Cliair= 
man, living in an atmosphere of amity. 


MR. MacDONALD: I am willing to 
live in an atmosphere of amity. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report certain 
resolutions. 


Motion agreed to. 


The House resumes; Mr. Speaker in 
the chair. 


eR beet Rit dati hg MG Babe Gah (dig hig 9 
Mr. Speaker, the Committee of Supply 
begs to report certain resolutions, and 
asks leave to sit again. 


Report agreed to. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
I was going to call order No. 27, that 
is the Hospital Services Commission 
Bill. The hon. member for Bruce (Mr. 
Whicher) is the next speaker. It is 
now 5.45 of the clock, and if he would 
prefer not to go on, I will deal with 
some routine matters, but if he prefers 
to speak now, I will call the order. 
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MR. WHICHER: I think we should 
let it go for tonight. 


HON. MR. FROST: Very well. 


THE PROVINCIAL SLAND 
LAX TACT 


Hon. C. E. Mapledoram moves second 
reading of Bill No, 117, “An Act to 
amend The Provincial Land Tax Act.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


DHE RAINING SCHOOLS ACE 


Hon. J. W. Foote moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 97, “An Act to amend 
The Training Schools Act.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


THE DEPART MENTOR 
ECONOMICS 


Hon. D. Porter moves second reading 
of Bill No. 115, “An Act to establish 
The Department of Economics.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


THE FINANCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION ACT, 1954 


Hon. Mr. Porter moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 116, “An Act to amend 
The Financial Administration Act, 
1954.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


Hon. Mrs (Hrost emoves «that ain 
Speaker do now leave the chair, and the 
House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole. 


Motion agreed to. 


House in committee; Mr. Edwards 
in the chair. 


Resolution No. 4, by hon. Mr. Maple- 
doram resolved that, 


where land to which The Provincial 
Land Tax Act applies is in a provin- 
cial park, the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council may fix the rate of the 
annual tax at a rate not exceeding 
4 per cent. upon the value of the land 
or the taxable interest therein or upon 
such proportion of the value of such 
land or interest as he determines, and 
he may fix a different rate for lands 
in different provincial parks. 


and that, 


there be taxation on pipe lines on lands 
outside municipalities, 


as provided: by Bill No. 117, An Act 
to amend The Provincial Land Tax Act. 
Resolution agreed to. 


THEGLAND SURVEYOR SAGs 


House in committee on Bill No. 80, 
“An Act to amend The Land Survey- 
ors Act.” 


Sections 1 to 10, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 80 reported. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves the committee 
do now rise and report one Bill with- 
out amendment, and a certain reso- 
lution. 


Motion agreed to. 


The House resumes; Mr. Speaker 
in the chair. 


MRO EDWARDS: “(Perth = exic 
Speaker, the Committee of the Whole 
House begs to report one Bill without 
amendment, and a certain resolution, 
and begs leave to sit again. 


Motion agreed to. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
in moving the adjournment of the 
House, may I say to the hon. members 
that tomorrow night there will be a 
night sitting. Tomorrow we shall deal 
with the continued debate on order No. 
27 on today’s order paper, dealing with 
Bill No. 112, “An Act to Establish the 
Hospital Services Commission of 
Ontario,’ and the House will consider 
the Estimates of the Department of 
Education, The Department of Mines, 
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and The Department of Public Works. 
I do not necessarily mean they will be 
called in that order. 


MR. MacDONALD: In what order 
will they be called, Mr. Prime 
Minister ? 


PL Nee Vet ROS ier aenresiitce 
they will be in the order I have men- 
tioned, but if the House is given notice, 
I do not think it makes any particular 


difference in which order they are 
called. 
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Mr. Speaker, tomorrow at 10 o’clock, 
the Committee on Health will meet, and 
the first discussions in connection with 
hospital insurance will be held. May I 
remind the hon. members that the com- 
mittee will meet in Committee Room 
No. 2 at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Hon Mr. Frost moves the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 
Motion agreed to. 


The House adjourned at 6 of the 
clock p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


3 O'CLOCK P.M. 
And the House having met. 


Prayers. 


MR. SPEAKER: Presenting ‘peti- 
tions. 


Reading and receiving petitions. 
Presenting reports by committees. 
Motions. 


Introduction of Bills. 


THE FARM PRODUCTS 
MARKETING ACT 


Mr. R. Whicher moves first reading 
of Bill intituled, “An Act to amend 
The Farm Products Marketing Act.” 


Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill. 


He said: Mr. Speaker, this Bill will 
permit the Farm Products Marketing 
Board to recommend the adoption of a 
scheme for the marketing or regulating 
of a farm product if two-thirds of those 
voting are in favour of it. At present 
the percentage of votes required for 
approval is prescribed by regulation 
and the percentage is taken of all those 
eligible to vote whether actually voting 
or not. 


MR. SPEAKER: Orders of the day. 


MR. S.J. HUNT (Renfrew North) : 
Mr. Speaker, before the Orders of the 
day, there is a little matter which I[ 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the House. I have here a clipping from 
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the Toronto Star. I suppose nearly all 
the hon. members read the Star, but 
just in case some do not, I would like 
to bring this to your attention. Last 
week there was on display an exhibit 
of woodcarving at the Prospectors and 
Developers Association Convention. 
This article reads: 


A Toronto convention viewed a 
masterpiece in woodcarving yesterday, 
made by “Abé”’ Patterson of Pem- 
broke, a man of international reputa- 
POT 


He is a man of international reputa- 
tion as a sculptor in wood. This exhibit 
was shown there and was purchased at 
the close of the convention by the hon. 
Minister of Mines (Mr. Kelly) to be 
placed in the government buildings, 
according to this article. This is not the 
first piece of Mr. Patterson’s wood- 


-carving which has been purchased by 


one of our provincial departments. If 
any of the hon. members have occasion 
to drive into Algonquin Park through 
the south or west gate, they will see 
there two tall pillars carved in wood 
by this same artist. 


Mr. Speaker, 1 might réad a tittle 
further from the article: 


“Abe” has shipped carvings to 
dozens of countries. His biggest 
market is the United States, but his 
handiwork also has gone to Denmark, 
Switzerland and England; Germany, 
South Africa and Japan, and Austra- 
lia, Italy and France. 


Mr. Speaker, according to this article, 
he has been filling orders for decorative 
woodcarvings for several years for a 
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summer estate near Madawaska. Among 
some of his unusual orders was one to 
carve a passage from the Scriptures 
into a wood panel. He has travelled 
extensively in the United States and 
Mexico. He had not the advantage of 
a university training, but is self-taught. 
He never received any formal training 
in carving. He started work in a log- 
ging camp. During the year 1933, he 
turned to wood turning as a trade, with 
very. great success. He says now that 
he has 8,700 orders to carry out. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to bring 
to the attention of the hon. Minister 
of Mines and suggest that this piece 
of work, which he saw fit to purchase, 
be placed in one of the corridors of the 
buildings, alongside some of the other 
mining exhibits which have been there 
for years. It would be good advertis- 
ing for the county of Renfrew, as we 
are more or less remote from the centre 
of government and do not very often 
have occasion to bring anything to place 
on exhibition in our Toronto buildings. 


HON SG. Hep WN BARS Provincial 
Secretary jane Vir > peaker, sl beoaleave 
to present to the House the following: 


Report of the Ontario Food Terminal 
Board, Department of Agriculture of 
Ontario, for the year ended March 31, 
oes 


MRE SPEAKER: Betore the Orders 
of the day, I would like to welcome to 
this assembly this afternoon two groups 
— one from Unionville Public School 
and another from Oriole Park Public 
School; and also two groups of ladies, 
the first representing the IODE, from 
Niagara Falls, and the second, a large 
group of ladies from the town of Mid- 
land. 


THIRD READINGS 


The following Bills, upon motions, 
were read a third time: 


Bill No. 4, “An Act respecting the 
township of Etobicoke.” 


Bill No. 12, “An Act respecting the 
town of Timmins.” 


Bill No. 14, “An Act respecting the 
city of London.” 

Bills No: }15;8°An Act respecting 
Ottawa Community 'Chest.” 

Bill No. 18, “An Act respecting the 
town of Fort Erie.” 

Bill No. 20, “An Act respecting the 
city of Ottawa.” 

Bill) Nov 22,9) Ari A chewespectin= 
the city of Port Arthur.” 

Bill Now 23,5 An Acts respecting 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston.” 

Bill No. 925, “An Act respecnne 
the Canadian National Exhibition As- 
sociation.” 

Bill No: 26, “An Act tespecting 
the city of Toronto.” 

Bill No. 35, “An Act respecting 
the city of Windsor.” 

Bill No. 36, “An Act respecting 
the city of Hamilton.” 

Bill No. 37, “An Act to incorporate 
the Metropolitan Toronto Founda- 
tion.” 

Bill No. 38, “An Act respecting 
Assumption College.” 

Bill No. 42, ‘““An Act to amend The 
Credit Unions Act, 1953.” 

Bill No. 44, “An Act to amend The 
Jurors Act.” 

Bill No. 46, “An Act to amend The 
Insurance Act.” 

Bill No. 54, “An Act to amend The 
Provincial Aid to Drainage Act, 
1954.” 

Bill No. 62, “An Act to amend The 
Fire Marshals Act.” 

Bill No. 65, “An Act to amend The 
Land Titles: Act.” 

Bill No. 72, “An Act to amend The 
Crown Timber Act, 1952.” 

Bill No. 73, “An Act to amend The 
Highway Improvement Act.” 

Bill No. 79, “An Act to amend The 
Archeological and Historic Sites Pro- 
tection Act, 1953.” 

Bill No. 92, “An Act to amend The 
Regulations Act.” 

Bill No. 93, “An Act to amend The 
Trustee Act.” 
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Bill No. 94, “An Act to amend The 
Securities Act.” 


Bill No. 95, “An Act to regulate the 
Use of Pesticides.” 


Bill No. 96, “An Act to amend The 
Sanatoria for Consumptives Act.” 


Bill No. 98, “An Act to establish 
the Ontario Water Resources Com- 
mission.” 


Bill No. 80, “An Act to amend The 
Land Surveyors Act.” 


MR. SPEAKER: Resolved that the 
Bills do now pass, and be intituled as in 
the motions. 


The House, upon Order, resolved 
itself into the Committee of Supply. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


On vote 301: 


HON. DANA PORTER (Provincial 
Treasurer) : Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to make a few comments on these Esti- 
mates. The Estimates for The Depart- 
ment of Economics make provision for 
the setting up of the department under 
the Bill which has now had second 
reading. 

The work of the government today, 
as everybody must appreciate, has ex- 
panded enormously compared with what 
it was a few years ago. For the last 10 
years or so, The Treasury Department 
has included a branch headed by the pro- 
vincial economist. The function of this 
branch has been to make studies of 
trends of various kinds, so that the gov- 
ernment, in setting its policy in various 
directions, would have very valuable 
information assembled and co-related, 
which can best be shown by means of 
trends in various lines of work. 


Before that, for some years, there was 
a branch of statistics, headed by Mr. 
Harold Chater, who retired a few years 
ago. That branch collected statistics of 
various kinds which were considered to 
be useful for the purposes of various 
departments of government, and of 
interest to many segments of the public. 


It gradually grew into the economics 
branch of The Treasury Department, 
later to be headed by an official known 
as the “provincial economist.” 


There have been many types of serv- 
ice which have been required to give us 
guidance in setting policy. There have 
been many different types of negotia- 
tions which have gone on between this 
government and the federal government, 
and on various occasions between this 
government and others, relating to com- 
mon problems, most of which required 
study by trained men with a background 
in economics. 


This branch has expanded in the 
course of time, as a result of the multi- 
tude of problems which require atten- 
tion and study, before any intelligent 
solution can be found to many of these 
major problems. 


ine the mcourses ot years, them hon, 
Prime Minister has had occasion to as- 
sign various questions and refer certain 
studies to the provincial economist and 
his staff, and they have developed con- 
siderable skill in obtaining information, 
co-relating it, and presenting it in a 
way which assesses the various prob- 
lems which will be involved in finding 
proper solutions. 


As I mentioned at the time of intro- 
ducing the Bill setting up this depart- 
ment, on first reading, the work of this 
department has been carried on to some 
extent independently of the general 
work of The Treasury Department, as 
a whole. The Treasury Department’s 
main functions are to collect the rev- 
enues and to set the Budget. Of course, 
in arranging a Budget, and determining 
the distribution of money which may be 
levied by way of taxation, it is extremely 
important to have the assistance of men 
with special training in economics, who 
can help, to a very large extent, in de- 
termining some of the needs of one of 
the departments in relation to others. 


It is a department the particular 
function of which is to look at the prob- 
lems of government as a whole, from 
an economic point of view, in a compre- 
hensive way, rather than from the view- 
point of one department. In that re- 
spect, the work of The Department of 
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Economics has gone beyond the ordi- 
nary functions of The Treasury Depart- 
ment, which are sufficiently onerous in 
themselves, and in some respects, of a 
different nature. 


As I say, most of the assignments 
which were given to this branch have 
been given directly by the hon. Prime 
Minister (Mr. Frost), latterly in his 
capacity of Prime Minister, and, for a 
number of years as Provincial Treas- 
urer. Today, assignments are still re- 
ferred to this branch by the hon. Prime 
Minister, and by the Provincial Treas- 
urer, directly from time to time. Thus 
in many respects, it is not like many 
branches of the department which come 
under the direct supervision of the 
Deputy Treasurer, but has established a 
status and a reputation which leads us 
to believe that it is in the interest of the 
development of this branch of the serv- 
ice that it should be set up as a separate 
department, under the direction of a 
deputy. It is not a large department, 
which requires a separate Minister, but 
it will be set up under the direction of 
the Provincial Treasurer. 


The provisions made in the Estimates 
aré to provide for salaries of the staff, 
including economists, some accountants 
and experts of that kind, and, of course, 
the usual secretarial staff which is 
necessary. 

I feel that the work of this branch 
has earned the very favourable com- 
ments of those who have come into 
contact with it from outside, as well 
as inside the service. Various studies 
have been made, and as I mentioned 
before, the submissions which were 
made to the Gordon Commission were 
compiled and co-ordinated, set in order 
and drafted by what will become The 
Department of Economics. That, in 
itself, is in a sense almost a monument 
to the work which has been done by 
this branch of government. That branch 
has charted out the possibilities and 
trends and projections into the future 
of What we are to be faced with in this 
very rapidly growing province. The 
more rapidly we grow in population, 
in industrial development, and in every 
other possible way, the more essential 
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it is to keep our finger on the economic 
pulse, not through water-tight compart- 
ments of the various departments of 
government entirely, but to a much 
greater extent from the viewpoint of 
the prospects before us, in a comprehen- 
sive way, viewed as a whole. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I recom- 
mend to this House these Estimates 
which are designed to take care of the 
ordinary expenditures of this depart- 
ment during the ensuing year. 


Vote 301 agreed to. 


| _ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


HON. W. J..DUNLOP (Minister 
of Education): Mr. Chairman, in pre- 
senting these Estimates of The Depart- 
ment of Education to the House for 
approval, I should like to outline some 
of the activities of this department 
which are possibly not so well known 
as are the standard activities of elemen- 
tary, secondary and higher education. 


It occurred to me that the House 
might be interested in hearing some- 
thing, for example, about the Ontario 
School for the Blind, which is located 
at Brantford. I wish the hon. members 
might occasionally take time to visit 
that school. They would see there, 182 
boys and girls unable to see, some of 
them able to see a little, of whom 26 
are from Manitoba, 13 from Alberta, 
and 23 from Saskatchewan. Those who 
come to us from other provinces are 
taken care of by their own governments 
to the extent of $750 per year each. Our 
French-speaking blind children are 
cared for in Montreal institutions, for 
which the government of Ontario pays 
the same amount, $750 per pupil. 

These pupils in the School for the 
Blind may be admitted at the age of 6. 
They may remain in the school—and 
usually do—until the age of 21. The 
government takes care of all expenses: 
board, lodging and so on. This is a 
residential school, and their parents or 
euardians are expected to take care 
of transportation, clothing and pocket 
money. 
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These young people in the School 
for the Blind follow the usual course 
of study, being taught Braille first of 
all, and most of them make very excel- 
lent progress to the end of Grade XII. 


They have their difficulties, of course. 
We cannot teach them much of science 
nor mathematics, although there are 
some of them who can take those 
subjects. 


When they are finished, we provide 
placements for them in positions through 
the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, which takes over that respon- 
sibility. 

Then, too, we have extra-curricular 
activities for these children in the 
School for the Blind. We find that the 
boys take a great deal of pleasure in 
swimming in the YMCA pool in Brant- 
ford, and skating on the school rink 
is one of the most important and most 
pleasurable of their extra-curricular 
activities. So that school is carrying on 
with what will be agreed, I think, to be 
a very excellent humanitarian activity. 


We have, at Belleville, the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. In this school, we 
have 379 pupils, all of whom are from 
the province of Ontario. These children 
may be admitted at the age of 5% years, 
and usually spend from 12 to 14 years 
in the institution. They are taught lan- 
guages, and if you were to visit that 
school, you would see what seems to 
be an impossibility being accomplished. 


These children have an opportunity, 
deaf as they are, to learn to speak, and 
I haye seen them speaking. It is a 
laborious process, as I have said. They 
are not able to speak fluently, but I 
have seen some young people, 18 or 19 
years of age, speaking, although per- 
fectly deaf. They do not go quite so 
far in the regular course as do the 
blind children. They finish Grade VIII, 
and then after Grade VIII, one year 
of academic work is about as far as 
they are taken, and then they spend a 
full year in vocational work, and are 
taught one of several vocations. 


The French-speaking children are 
taken care of in Montreal. There is an 
organization which provides for the 


placement of those who graduate from 
these vocational courses in the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. 


So those two schools—for the blind, 
and for the deaf—are performing a 
great service to the handicapped chil- 
dren j in both cases. 


Another activity of The Department 
of Education which is not generally 
known is the audio-visual branch of 
our department. This branch provides 
broadcasts, and sends out films to 
schools on various subjects, and the 
audience last year—even though it is 
the same audience over and over again 
in every case—amounted to a total of 
over 8 million who were shown these 
films. That is in addition to our regular 
courses, and another way of making 
the teaching in the schools somewhat 
more inter esting. 


Another branch is that which pro- 
vides correspondence courses. I would 
like the hon. members of the House, Mr. 
Chairman, to remember this fact, 1f they 
will, that The Department of Education 
has, in that branch, correspondence 
courses in every subject in the elemen- 
tary and secondary school curricula. A 
young person may begin a correspon- 
dence course, with the aid of his mother 
or father, at the age of 5 or 6 years, and 
carry right through to Grade XIII. I 
have known of young people in remote 
areas in this province who have begun 
correspondence work at the early age 
of 6, with the help of the mother, and 
carried on until, later on, the family 
moved to a place where a school was 
available. We have nearly 2,000 taking 
these academic correspondence courses. 
We have some trade courses, also. For 
the academic courses, no fees are 
charged ; for the trade courses, a nominal 
fee of $10 per course is charged. 


Then we have another branch, the 
library branch. That is the branch from 
which travelling libraries are sent out, 
chiefly to schools, but also to other places 
throughout the province, particularly 
northern and northwestern Ontario. 
They go out, and remain for a certain 
time, and then come back, and the peo- 
ple who require that service are provided 
with it by means of the travelling 
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libraries. There is also, in that branch, 
the inspection of public libraries. 


Another branch is that known as the 
“community programme branch,” which 
deals with adult education, recreation, 
dramay Imusic, .and=so voi, 1) bis sisw or 
adult young people, and not for school 
children. It develops the talents of the 
young people, 18 to 20 years of age or 
over, in the various localities, as far as 
they are able to go, throughout the 
province. 

Then we have, as well, certain “insti- 
tutes,” as we call them. Of course, as 
all hon. members know, the greatest of 
these is the Ryerson Institute of Tech- 
nology in Toronto, which has already 
earned an international reputation and 
which is doing particularly good work. 


As the hon. members of the House 
will remember, last year we undertook 
the commencement of new buildings for 
that institute so that, as time goes on, it 
will become one of the greatest of its 
-kind—if not the greatest —in North 
America. 


We have another institute in Hamil- 
ton, the Textile Institute, which is not 
attracting at the moment as many 
students as we would like, because that 
industry seems to be somewhat de- 
pressed, but, so far, the students have 
been able to obtain positions without any 
difficulty. We have another institute, 
called the Mining Institute in Hailey- 
bury, which is increasing in popularity, 
and which has over 100 students this 
year. 


Then we have the Lakehead Technical 
Institute, about which I have said a 
great deal during this session. 


So we are providing for the education 
and training of all children in this prov- 
ince, so far as they will take advantage 
of it, or as we can make them take 
advantage of it. 


I have not said much during the 
session about the work for retarded 
children, which is something which has 
filled a great need. Retarded children 
are being taken care of in schools of 
their own, managed by their parents, 
and, to & large extent, by retired teachers 
who have been taken on for that special 


work. At the present time, we have 
nearly 800 retarded children in those 
schools. That work will be expanded as 
times goes on, and will provide educa- 
tion —so far as we can give it —and 
certainly training to the children who 
are handicapped. 


In any locality in the province, there 
are, as all hon. members know, 4 divi- 
sions of young people. There are those 
who at the end of Grade X drop out of 
school, look for positions, secure them, 
and carry on without any further edu- 
cation. Of course, some of them may go 
further, but they do not go any further 
than high school. 


Then there are those, comprising a 
large percentage, who want some tech- 
nical training, and who want to go into 
occupations for which they can be pre- 
pared, such as printing, journalism, 
interior decorating, interior designing, 
and so on. We are providing for those 
people in our technical schools, and, in 
a few years, I think we shall be ready 
to takercaré of more! ot thenstimloca 
technical institutes. That represents two 
groups of young people in each locality. 


Then there is a third group which I 
think approaches 18 per cent. who say, 
“Tewant to, entersteachine, Vandemore 
and more of them are attracted to the 
profession of teaching. They are taken 
care of in our teachers’ collecessian 
which we have 9. We have two now in 
London, because of the greatly increased 
enrollment; two in Toronto; two in 
Ottawa; one in Hamilton; one in Peter- 
borough; one in North Bay, and one in 
Stratford. In these teachers, colleges; 
I am glad to say, we have 3,159 pros- 
pective teachers, a greater number than 
there has ever been in these institutions 
in the history of the province. 


Then there is the fourth division, com- 
posed of 7 or 8 per cent—or perhaps 
even up to 11 per cent.—in some locali- 
ties, who say, “I want to go to univer- 
sity.” For those, we are preparing 
increased accommodation immediately 
in the 7 universities of the province, and 
when we have been able to provide 
proper accommodation and make the 
necessary changes, with the co-operation 
of the universities, to enable us to take 
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care of this increasing number, and when 
the universities have all they can prop- 
erly take care of, then we will begin our 
programme of junior colleges. 


Of course, we have already begun 
with one junior college at the Head of 
the Lakes at the present time. So the 
entire pattern of education for the prov- 
ince takes care of every young person 
who is ambitious to make something 
of himself or herself, and who indicates 
eEdesire 10,20 on for a,career. )Lhis 
infers no discredit whatever on those 
who do not wish to go on, and drop out 
after Grade X. Perhaps their dropping 
out is a mistake; perhaps not. I suppose 
it depends on circumstances. At any 
rate, facilities are provided for all the 
young people of Ontario. 


Having given that explanation, Mr. 
Chairman, may I undertake to deal with 
the Estimates in detail. 


Nii Oeevloe CAIN Lal) uy ork 
South) : Mr. Chairman, before the hon. 
Minister deals with the Estimates in 
detail, I wonder if I may be permitted 
to take a few moments to look at the 
over-all picture. 


The hon. Prime Minister made a com- 
ment a year ago that “education is our 
greatest problem,” but I think his com- 
ments were in relation to the financial 
problems which face us in the province 
of Ontario at this time. 


I have given this matter a very great 
deal of thought, and have done some- 
thing I have never done before, that is, 
to set it down, and I propose to follow 
the text, so I may be as concise and 
take as little time as possible. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: That is great 


news. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I want to suggest that education is our 
greatest problem, for another reason— 
one that does not jibe with the remarks 
the hon. Minister made with regard to 
educational opportunities in this prov- 
ince at the present time. 


I think the time has come for a thor- 
ough assessing of the extent to which 
our educational system is meeting the 
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needs of a rising generation in the 20th 
century. I want to suggest to hon. mem- 
bers that our educational system is not 
doing that job; that, for a great propor- 
tion of our children, it is providing 
neither an education in the broad sense, 
nor adequate training of whatever na- 
tive skills they may be endowed with to 
make a living. 


Now let me give you immediately 
what I feel is conclusive proof of that 
sweeping assertion. Statistics concern- 
ing what happens to our children as 
they move through the school system re- 
veal that, of every 100 children entering 
Grade I— 


only 97 complete Grade VI 

only 90 complete Grade VII 

only 84 complete Grade VIII 

only 58 enter secondary school 

only 46 remain in Grade X 

only 31 remain in Grade XI 

only 21 remain in Grade XII 

only 13 survive to Grade XIII 

and just 4 of the original 100 go on 
to university. 


I would ask the hon. members of the 
House to attempt to absorb those fig- 
ures, because I think they represent a 
rather disturbing feature. 


Now let me add a word of explana- 
tion to those figures. They represent 
the situation as it was about 1950. They 
come from studies that were prepared 
for the Royal Commission on Educa- 
tion, and they used to be carried in the 
Annual Report of the hon. Minister in 
those years. Since then the situation 
has altered somewhat, in this way: with 
the abolition of entrance examinations 
the wave of pupils has tended to drop 
off, not so much at the entrance level, 
but a year or so later when they reach 
16. But this change has not altered 
the ineffectiveness of the curriculum in 
meeting their needs even when they do 
carry on. 


My basic point is that the drop-outs 
throughout our schools are so serious, 
particularly once the intermediate level 
has been reached, that the time has come 
to quit deluding ourselves that our 
school system is meeting the needs of 
the rising generation. 
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Now, this is not a new problem. It 
is one that has been claiming the at- 
tention of all interested in education, 
notably since the end of the war. For 
example, during the latter war years 
there was established a body known as 
the Canadian Youth Commission. It 
was headed by Dr. Sidney E. Smith, 
now president of the University of To- 
ronto. One of its studies, entitled 
“Youth Challenges the Educators,” 
made this comment, at page 82: 


The inadequate financial basis of 
education in many provinces serves 
as a bar to the enrichment of educa- 
tional offerings. The secondary edu- 
cation of professors, lawyers, doctors, 
teachers and preachers is very much 
cheaper than that of stenographers, 
mechanics, electricians, farmers and 
carpenters; so we continue (except 
in the most advanced and wealthy re- 
gions) to educate the professional 
few and to botch the education of the 
great mass of workers. 


That is the comment of the commis- 
sion, headed by Dr. Sidney E. Smith, 
made about the year 1946. 


Now, here in Ontario, a growing 
awareness during the war of the need 
for re-examination of our whole educa- 
tional system led to the setting up of 
the Royal Commission on Education. 
But I want to suggest that the Hope 
Commission was, for the most part, an 
abortive effort. The commission was 
conceived in politics; its whole life was 
bedevilled by politics — in spite of 
which, it should be added in all fair- 
ness, the commission did a great deal 
of valuable research and study into the 
facts of our educational system. Finally, 
the Hope Report was born in politics, 
and for reasons which I shall not go 
into here, it was virtually still-born. For 
it immediately became such a hot po- 
litical issue that the government of the 
day shelved it to gather dust along with 
so many other commission reports. 


However, one potentially important 
result flowed from the Hope Commis- 
sion Report. This was the realization 
that something was sadly wrong with 
what our schools offered at the inter- 


mediate level. Proof conclusive of it 
was that, while 58 of the original 100 
children entering our schools at Grade 
I survived high-school entrance exam- 
inations, by the time they reached 
Grade XI only 31 were left. Clearly, 
beyond any shadow of a doubt, our 
school curriculum in the early high- 
school years was not meeting the needs 
of the great majority, so they simply 
dropped out. 


Here, in the words of the Canadian 
Youth Commission, is where we are 
meeting the needs of the professional 
few, but seriously botching the educa- 
tional needs of the great mass of Cana- 
dian children. 


No doubt, it was in an effort to meet 
this situation that there emerged the 
so-called “Porter Plan.” This was an 
attempt to provide courses in the inter- 
mediate division of our school system 
that would more fully meet the need of 
our children. 


I have here, for example, a statement 
of Objectives for the Revision of the 
Curriculum in the Intermediate Divi- 
sion, put out by The Department of 
Education in 1951, over the signature of 
the then Minister of Education, Dana 
Porter. 


Let me read you a few excerpts from 
this document, to be found under the 
general heading of “Grade IX Course 
for Slow Learners” 


On page 7: 


Many pupils in Grade IX start 4- 
year courses which they do not finish, 
and in many cases they drop out of 
school with a sense of frustration or 
failure. 


On page 8: 


One of the aims of the school pro- 
gramme is to provide for each indi- 
vidual those activities which are 
adapted to his particular capacities 
and in which he may participate with 
reasonable success and _ satisfaction. 

To meet the demands arising 
from these individual differences, the 
curriculum of the Intermediate Divi- 
sion should be kept flexible and di- 
versified. 
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Then, on page 9, there is a sugges- 
tion of how this is to be done: 


Freedom within wide limits to con- 
struct courses of study have been used 
with success in many part of On- 
tario. Such programmes, designed 
to meet local needs, have been effec- 
tive in holding the interest of pupils, 
decreasing the number of pupils drop- 
ping out of school, and improving the 
quality of community life. Curriculum 
planning by local committees of 
teachers will extend these beneficial 
results and will enable schools to pro- 
vide more realistic and interesting 
courses. 


Now I want to suggest that that 
statement, while pretending to be an 
expression of reality, was really an ex- 
pression of hope. True, there are some 
schools in the province which have 
worked out new courses to meet the 
needs of the children, but not on a wide 
enough scale to justify the implication 
that the over-all problem has been met. 


I want to suggest further that it will 
always remain an expression of hope, 
rather than reality, as long as The De- 
partment of Education continues to 
“pass the buck” to the local level for 
reshaping of curriculum. 


For example, in the next chapter, 
page 10 onwards, of the 1951 proposals 
for a revised curriculum, it points out 
that with the discontinuance of high 
school entrance examinations, the deci- 
sion as to whether a pupil shall be pro- 
moted from Grade VIII to Grade IX is 
left to the principal. Furthermore, it goes 
on to point out that since it is realized 
that the regular courses in Grade IX 
may be inadequate to meet the needs of 
some pupils whose best interests, for 
whatever reason, may be served by 
their promotion, then it becomes the 
duty of the principal and the staff of 
the secondary schools to arrange pro- 
grammes that will meet the needs of 
these pupils who are slow learners. 


Now, I want to pause here for a 
moment to suggest in the strongest 
terms possible that experience has 
proven that this approach to providing 


a curriculum that will hold our children 
in school, and meet their needs, is a 
highly unrealistic and ineffective one. 
Instead of the defeatist attitude assumed 
by The Department of Education after 
the Royal Commission Report was pre- 
sented to the government in 1950, why 
not face the facts presented time and 
time again by inspectors’ and teachers’ 
organizations in Ontario? I ask the 
hon. Minister—why do we continue to 
“pass the buck” to an unknown and un- 
defined local level of administration re- 
garding curriculum planning? 


If we are going to meet the curricu- 
lum needs of our children, the time has 
long since passed when we must have a 
director of curricula for the province. 
Instead of shelving this responsibility to 
the local level, where the day-to-day 
preoccupation with teaching is such that 
it cannot be handled, effectively, I want 
to suggest that the leadership must in- 
evitably come primarily from the de- 
partmental level. To work out the 
intricate development of academic, tech- 
nical, commercial and trade training, 
there should be a qualified . assistant 
from each of these branches to form an 
advisory committee at the departmental 
level, working with a director of cur- 
ricula. Only then will there be some 
hope of meeting the need. 


Let me point out that the need for a 
more suitable curriculum has become 
even greater. With the elimination of 
examinations for entrance into high 
school, thousands of pupils don’t drop 
out at this point — as they used to. 
Rather, they drift on for a year or two 
— perhaps getting further promotions. 
But by the department’s own admission 
in the so-called “Porter Plan” docu- 
ment, the course of study they have to 
cope with is not suitable. They are 
slow learners. They have not mastered 
the work so far. Though they remain 
in school, their needs are not being 
met. The results are something we 
cannot ignore any longer. 


Many of the students with normal 
or average IQ, between 90 and 110, 
cannot cope with the academic course. 
Practically all of the students in the 
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IQ bracket of 70 to 90—and they repre- 
sent almost a quarter of the normal pop- 
ulation—simply cannot cope with the 
academic course. 


For example, in the industrial courses 
offered in our technical schools which 
have sought to meet the aptitudes of 
children who tend toward technical 
rather than academic studies, it has been 
found that out of every 100 students 
who enroll in Grade IX, an average of 
22 graduate from Grade XII. What 
happens to .the ./oy per scent. .o1, tnem 
who fail? It has been found that they 
fail on academic subjects. Inpiact, thie 
failures in academic subjects imposed 
upon those in industrial courses range 
frome 53 per cent. in Grade IX to as 
hishigas oo per p cent win (Gitades as 
Clearly, even in these courses which 
seek to meet the needs of children not 
academically inclined, they are failing 
because those courses are not suited to 
the needs of the children. These children 
are being led up an educational blind 
alley. 


Not only do they fail to get an educa- 
tion, but their schooling is an experience 
of growing frustration which results in 
behaviour problems whose consequences 
flow out into all society, and remain with 
these children all their lives. 


For example, it is from among these 
childrens in’iitheir desperate citorte to 
escape the frustration of an educational 
system that is not meeting their needs, 
that our greatest truancy problem 
emerges. Studies of family court cases, 
here in Toronto, as well as in Britain 
and many cities of the United States, 
indicate that it is from these children 
that the bulk of our juvenile delinquents 
come. And from the juvenile delinquents 
come those graduates through our re- 
form institutions ; from training schools, 
to reformatories and industrial farms, 
and a tragic number of them, into our 
penitentiaries. The root of the problem 
lies, not wholly but in good part, in an 
educational system which attempts to 
impose upon them a course they cannot 
cope with, and which does little or 
nothing to develop their limited abilities 
for what might be an effective life work 
—1if those abilities were given a chance. 


In short, we must wake up to the 
fact that our educational system is still 
designed primarily to meet,the needs of 
the professional few, and is botching 
in a tragic way the education of the 
great mass of our children. 


The reason is that down through the 
generations, legislators have refused to 
provide an educational system that is 
directed to the needs of the great major- 
ity whose destiny in life is chiefly to 
work for a living at some trade. They 
are never assisted to develop their 
abilities to master whatever trade is best 
suited to their abilities. Some day we 
must alter the emphasis in our educa- 
tional system to meet the needs of this 
great majority. And until we do, our 
educational system will continue to fail 
—as it is tragically today. 

In short, we must recognize the need 
for trade training, and meet it as part 
of our publicly-supported school system. 


What are we doing today? We are 
making two feeble gestures toward it. 
One is our apprenticeship training 
courses, to be found over in The De- 
partment of Labour, a sort of educa- 
tional step-child, languishing off in an- 
other department instead of being the 
integral part of our educational system. 


The second gesture is the provincial 
Institute of Trades, to be found on 
Nassau St. here in Toronto. I wonder 
just how many hon. members are aware 
of the existence of this provincial in- 
stitution? Here is an institution, oper- 
ated under The Department of Educa- 
tion. I visited it on Monday morning 
of this week, and learned from its 
principal that enrollment in its appren- 
ticeship courses from assigned trades 
is down 30 per cent. to 40 per cent. this 
year. 


The story back of it, just to document 
our record of neglect and failure in this 
phase of education, actually goes back 
to the early years of this century. About 
1908 or 1909, when Ontario was emerg- 
ing as an industrial province, the govern- 
ment sent overseas the superintendent 
of education, Dr. John Seath, who made 
a study of the trade training offered 
in the publicly-supported school systems 
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of Britain and other European industrial 
countries. 


Out of the report of Dr. John Seath, 
Education for Industrial Purposes 
(1910), and others in the first 25 years 
of the century, there emerged what is 
known as the industrial course in our 
technical schools. But the history of this 
industrial course reveals that it was 
originally intended as a general train- 
ing for the potential labourer in in- 
dustry, and as preliminary instruction for 
the mechanical and building trades. 


Instead of following these plans, as 
originally envisaged in The Industrial 
Education Act of 1911, the industrial 
course has adopted a role parallel to 
that of the technical high school course, 
and both leading to the secondary school 
graduation diploma. Although this is in 
accord with the initial demands of in- 
dustrial management for the training of 
potential foremen and junior executives, 
it doesnot meet the early requests of the 
trades and labour representatives for 
an appropriate education for those 
whose destiny it is to work in trade and 
industry. — 


Despite the fact that permissive legis- 
lation for industrial schools has been on 
the Statute books since 1911, no such 
school has ever been introduced in the 
province. 


What has been the result? Does the 
record show that boys and girls who 
drop out of our elementary and second- 
ary schools do not desire any further 
education? On the contrary, their desire 
is so great that there have been literally 
thousands of private trade schools 
sprung up over the years to exploit 
for profit the educational needs of these 
people who couldn’t get what they 
needed in our regular education system. 
In fact, these private trade schools had 
developed into such a racket that in 
1938, the government was forced to pass 
The Trade Schools Regulation Act, 
forcing these schools to register with 
The Department of Education. 


Just to show you how widespread 
the racket was, the 1939 report of the 
registrar of trade schools in Ontario 
showed that nearly 200 private trade 
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schools operating in the province were 
investigated and only 33 were given 
certificates to continue operation. That 
report went on to point out that literally 
millions of dollars were paid by people 
seeking the education they were not 
able to get in the regular school system. 
In fact they cited one school, with head- 
quarters in the United States and oper- 
ating branches here in Canada, which 
during the year 1938 enrolled 14,856 
students at $225 each, thus creating a 
total expenditure of over $3.3 million. 
Much of this money was forwarded to 
headquarters outside of the province, 
and a great deal of it was money down 
the drain, for the number finishing the 
course was variously estimated at only 
SO. /aperacents soothe 1O3Oureport 
revealed. 


Now I am not suggesting that these 
trade schools are still operating on such 
a racket basis. But I draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that the latest report of 
the hon. Minister of Education reveals 
on page 25 that there were 130 applica- 
tions for licence under the Trade Schools 
Regulation Act in 1954; that 7 of these 
schools were new, offering courses in 
commercial art, welding, business, draft- 
ing and television servicing. 


But our crying need is for public trade 
schools, not private ones, as part of our 
educational system, so as to be able to 
meet the aptitudes of that great percent- 
age of our students who drop out of our 
schools, or who get little or nothing 1f 
they stay in. 

Surely it is a matter of the highest 
irony that the federal Minister of Justice 
pointed out to the House of Commons 
that on many occasions young inmates 
of our penitentiaries have refused tickets 
of leave granted them because they 
found that if they left they could not 
continue their trades training in any 
public institution outside the peniten- 
tiaries. 

Surely it is bitter irony that, apart 
from the provincial trades school on 
Nassau St., the only institutions offering 
formal training in some trades are the 
few schools, like the Jarvis Street School 
for boys, which seeks to meet the needs 
of retarded boys, or those of border-line 
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intelligence. Instead of regarding a 
trade as a noble calling, suited to those 
who have the abilities, our existing 
system regards it condescendingly as 
something as a last resort for those of 
slow or border-line intelligence. And 
the irony was underlined still further by 
the fact that during the war, when we 
were fighting for our survival, we were 
willing to offer the trades training to 
many, but now, in times of peace, we 
deny it and many aptitudes are wasted 
by our denial. 


I want to suggest to the hon. Minister 
that important though many other 
aspects of the educational programme 
raised by his Estimates may be, none is 
really so important as this: that we 
should review our educational system, 
and reshape it so that not only can we 
provide for the professional few, but 
that we shall cease to botch the needs of 
the great mass of our children who drop 
out of school before their time, or re- 
main at the price of endless frustration. 


We need more industrial schools. We 
need action regarding permissive legis- 
lation which has been on the Statute 
books since 1911. We need industrial 
schools, not operated on the entrance 
procedure of the provincial Institute of 
Trades where pupils can get in only 
through the back door, so to speak, as 
an apprentice from an assigned trade. 
Rather we need industrial schools which 
will give children as much general edu- 
cation as they can absorb, with voca- 
tional guidance to choose the trade they 
find most to their liking and aptitudes, 
and finally, with the training so that they 
can go out with the basic qualifications 
of a skilled tradesman. In brief, let the 
pupils enter these industrial schools by 
the front door, directly from the secon- 
dary schools. 


The hon. Provincial Treasurer con- 
cluded his Budget speech the other day 
with a peroration on the importance of 
education. In orthodox fashion becom- 
ing a Conservative, he paid lipservice to 
the need for scientific and technical 
training, but. then returned to lay 
emphasis once again on the role of the 
humanities in education. I want to say 
to the hon. Provincial Treasurer that I, 


like he, was schooled in the humanities, 
and I hope that I can truthfully say that 
I have no less an appreciation of them 
than he has. But I am certain that with- 
out more scientific training, and what is 
equally important, an underpinning of 
that scientific training by technicians 
and tradesmen of real skill, the future 
of our way of life may be in mortal 
peril. 

I draw to the attention of the govern- 
ment that just a short time ago, Britain’s 
Prime Minister Eden announced a pro- 
gramme amounting to $1 billion for ex- 
panded technical education. Those who 
have studied Germany’s phenomenal 
postwar recovery claim that’ one of the 
basic reasons for it is the extensive 
technical trade training available to the 
German people as part of their school 
system. From the best intelligence re- 
ports we have of developments in Russia 
with its present 5-year plan, they are 
racing ahead on the basis of a scientific, 
technical and trades training that has far 
outstripped us. 


Indeed, just a few months ago Dean 
Dunning, of Columbia University, chair- 
man of the United States Man-power 
Commission, reported that in his opinion 
the United States may have already lost 
the man-power race to Russia. If that 
be true of the United States of America, 
it is equally, if not more true, of Canada. 
Now hon. members may not be willing 
to accept these warnings at their full 
face value, but I respectfully suggest to 
this House and to this government, that 
to ignore these warnings may be to 
threaten the future of our civilization. 


The 20th century has been described 
as the century of the common man. We 
cannot continue to drift with an educa- 
tional system that is meeting the needs 
of the professional few, while, in the 
words of Dr. Sidney Smith’s Canadian 
Youth ‘Commission, we botch the educa- 
tion of such a great proportion of our 
children. There is no more appropriate 
place to re-assess and reshape our edu- 
cational system than right here in 
Ontario, the industrial heartland of this 
nation. 


I would appreciate hearing some com- 
ment from the hon. Minister as to 
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whether he thinks this line of reasoning, 
regarding this great inadequacy in our 
educational system, as | point out, is one 
his department feels is important enough 
to take some action to meet in the years 
that lie immediately ahead. 


HON. W. J. DUNLOP (Minister of 
Education): A very fine speech, Mr. 
Chairman, and I am trying to remem- 
ber where I have read a good part of 
it before. 


MR. MacDONALD: I can tell you 
where all the basic information is avail- 
able. It is available from the Hope 
Commission, the education of the “slow 
learner,’ and so on, by a man who 
has a very good name. His name is 
George MacDonald. I got this from 
the library of the Ontario College of 
Education, and other hon. members can 
get it, if they so desire. 


Ete Navi nee UUNLOE sa Yes Nr: 
MacDonald is on the staff of Western 
Tech., and is a yety fine man. I re- 
member a time, Mr. Chairman, when 
The Department of Education was ac- 
cused of being dictatorial, and telling 
school boards exactly what must be 
taught, and requiring strict adherence 
to the instructions which were sent out. 
That, of course, was not acceptable to 
school boards or trustees or teachers, so 
gradually we came around to a situa- 
tion where we left as much as we could 
to the school boards. For instance, 
there are industrial cities or industrial 
towns, where the school boards decide 
that certain courses are more necessary 
than others; then there are residential 
towns, where they think quite differ- 
ently. 


The Department of Education does 
not wish to be dictatorial but to dele- 
gate as much authority as possible, in 
a democratic way, to the local boards. 
There is one figure which I might cor- 
rect: the proportion of those who go 
on to universities nowadays is 7 per 
cent., quite definitely. 


MR. MacDONALD: It was 4 per 
cent. in 1950. 
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HON. MR. DUNLOP: Mr. Chair- 
man, there are 139 of our secondary 
schools: which have agricultural depart- 
ments and which give the pupils some- 
thing worthwhile to occupy their time, 
attention, and intelligence for a few 
years. We have 44 composite schools 
doing the same thing. There are 17 
vocational schools, 5 special vocational 
schools, with 43,336 young people at- 
tending them. 


Of course, we have many terminal 
courses. The picture is not quite so 
gloomy. We are getting along very 
nicely. Perhaps I am an optimist and 
the hon. member is not. 


Mr. Chairman, here are some modifi- 
cations in vocational education which 
are working out very nicely. I have 
mentioned the two-year terminal courses 
related to certain trades and to junior 
office work, and the adjustment of con- 
tent method and time allotment between 
practical and academic subjects, to 
meet the needs of those who propose to 
leave at the age of 16. 


We have courses for building trades 
and for cleaning, repairing and press- 
ing, at the central Technical Institute 
in Toronto. We have courses for build- 
ing trades in London and York Town- 
ship. We have commercial courses in 
several schools and we even have beauty 
culture and homemaking courses at Ot- 
tawa. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the 
picture is not very gloomy. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Léadér of 
the Opposition): Mr. Chairman, I 
want to make a few general remarks. 
Having listened to the hon. member for 
York South reading quickly that well- 
prepared document, I wonder if the 
whole educational system is worth sav- 
ing. If I were easily persuaded, it 
would not be necessary to make any 
further remarks. 


I think the educational system has its 
shortcomings, but I believe the struc- 
ture itself is substantially sound, and 
that what we can do as legislators here 
is point out where these weaknesses 
exist in the first instance, and how in 


our judgment they can be rectified and 
corrected. 
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Mr. Chairman, there are 3 points on 
which I wish to touch, before we go into 
consideration of the itemized Estimates. 
The first point relates to the grants 
from The Department of Education to 
the school boards of the province. I 
want to admit at once to the hon. Min- 
ister and to the hon. Prime Minister 
(Mr. Frost) that I am quite cognizant 
of the fact that grants have been in- 
creased to school boards over a number 
of years, and that in this Estimate they 
are higher than they were in last year’s 
Estimate. 


I want to point out to the House, 
however, and to reiterate, that the 
grants paid by the government to the 
school boards of this province are falling 
far short of what is urgently required by 
the school boards if they are to be able 
to maintain a level tax rate for school 
purposes. The grants from the govern- 
ment to the school boards are rising 
year after year, but the expenditures 
involved in education on a municipal 
level are rising more rapidly than the 
government grants. 

It is a true situation that, in the prov- 
ince today, those who pay educational 
taxes on a municipal level are finding 
their taxes going up year after year. 
They are reaching a point in this prov- 
ince where, in my judgment—and I 
think perhaps in the judgment of many 
other hon. members—the time has come 
to call a halt to the necessity for in- 
creased expenditure on the part of the 
municipal taxpayers. There is only one 
reasonable way in which that can be 
done. That is by increasing grants from 
the government to the municipal boards 
for school purposes. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not want to 
“thresh old straw” this afternoon, but 
actually the government is well aware 
it is a long way from meeting what 
it had promised the House, in respect 
of educational grants, which was to 
meet 50 per cent. of the cost of educa- 
tion as levied against real estate. In 
the province today we are meeting 
something like a little over 30 per cent. 
of the cost of education. 
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HON. MR. FROST: Nearly 43 or 
44 per cent. 


MR. OLIVER: Mr. Chairman, that 
is not a correct figure and I am willing 
to debate that with the hon. Prime 
Minister just as soon as I get the figures, 
The figures were given in this House 
and they were not disputed. It is cor- 
rect to say that certainly not more than 
35 per cent. of the ordinary costs, of 
education are being presently borne by 
the government of this province. 


It is not enough for the hon. Prime 
Minister or the hon. Minister of Educa- 
tion to say that we are paying more 
this year than last year. That is being 
done for almost every service. It is 
natural this course be pursued, because 
our economy is growing and as it grows, 
the costs involved in that growth become 
greater year after year. The revenues 
which accrue from that growth are sub- 
stantially increased year after year and, 
consequently, it is to be expected the 
government, which is in receipt of this 
improvement in revenue, would spend 
some of that revenue towards taking 
care of those services in the local muni- 
cipalities of this province. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to state as 
definitely as I can that we cannot go 
on any longer asking the local tax- 
payers to pay the present share of 
municipal taxes for educational pur- 
poses: It just cannot be done any 
longer. This government has been dere- 
lict in its duty—or what should have 
been its accepted duty—to the muni- 
cipalities in respect to school taxes and 
school grants. The government has 
fallen short of what the people have 
had a right to expect from it in the way 
of school grants. 


I call upon the government, Mr. 
Chairman, even at this late day, to re- 
assess its position in relation to these 
grants and to recognize, once and for 
all, that the local payers of taxes for 
education have borne the load as long 
as they can, and that they must be given 
additional and substantial relief, if edu- 
cation is not to go through the throes 
which the hon. member for York South 
pictured to us a little while ago. 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to touch on 
another point for a moment or so, which 
relates to the grants the government 
gives towards the construction of new 
schools. I want to make two points in 
connection with that. The first is one 
of which I would like the hon. Prime 
Minister to take cognizance, and upon 
which I would like to hear what he has 
to say in rebuttal of this argument. 
I have felt for a number of years that 
the cost of constructing a school in a 
municipality is too high. It is a cost 
which has grown year after year until, 
at the moment, it requires quite a sub- 
stantial investment to build a new school. 
Now the government comes in and says 
it will pay a proportion of the con- 
struction costs—and properly so. The 
government does not say what amount 
of the construction costs it will pay or 
whether it will even continue to pay 
school debentures during the life of the 
debentures. It says it will pay the first 
installment. There is no written declara- 
tion on the part of the government that 
it will continue to pay a red cent in the 
succeeding years. 


I know the argument against that. 
The argument is that the government 
may take the notion to pay more in the 
second and third years of the life of 
the debenture, than it paid in the first 
year. It may take the notion to pay 
more, but it has not happened very 
often. 


Mr. Chairman, I would say to the 
government this afternoon that one 
way in which the municipal taxpayer 
could be relieved, not only of a portion 
of the financial burden involved in 
school construction but of the annoyance, 
the trouble and the inconvenience in 
respect to the issuing of debentures 
would be by the government, at the time 
the construction work is finished and 
the school is completed, paying to the 
local school board the total amount that 
it intended to pay over the life of that 
debenture. The government should pay 
it, in my judgment, at the time the con- 
struction is completed. 


That would have this salutary effect: 
it would enable the municipality to float 
a debenture for much less money than 
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they would ordinarily have to do under 
the present setup. It would also give the 
Ontario government the opportunity to 
help the municipality secure the lowest 
possible interest rate. There is no doubt 
that the province has within its jurisdic- 
tion and competence the power to get the 
lowest interest rate on these payments 
from the provincial treasury. 


Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the House 
that this would be one way in which 
local school boards should be relieved 
financially and that they would have a 
much easier time in selling their deben- 
tures, and the amount of the debenture 
would be much less than it would be if 
we carried it on as at present. 


Mr. Chairman, the other matter which 
enters into the cost of construction has 
to do with what is commonly called | 
“frills.” The hon. Minister of Educa- 
tion has taken a very definite stand, over 
the years, against the so-called frills. 
He says in effect: 


I am for a basic education; any- 
thing over, above and beyond that 
basic education will not be shareable 
so far as the grants from the provin- 
cial government are concerned. 


That situation has gone on until today 
I believe we should take a “new look” at 


this whole picture of what are commonly 
called “frills.” 


I suppose the House is aware that, at 
the present time, the government will not 
give a grant for an auditorium, a gym- 
nasium, a domestic science room, a room 
for manual training, a room for teachers, 
a room for nurses or a room for the 
principal of the school. 


I believe I am correct in saying that 
when a school board is required to buy a 
certain acreage of land on which to build 
a school, the cost of that land is also not 
shareable. I doubt very much if the 
government pays anything towards the 
cost of the site. Therefore, in addition 
to what I have read, we have the site on 
which the school is built. The govern- 
ment says that all these things are 
“frills”, and items which are not share- 
able insofar as the provincial grant is 
concerned. 
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When a school board builds a school, 
including these rooms, the costs are not 
shareable. I ask the hon. Prime Muin- 
ister how many schools are we building 
now which do not include these rooms? 
I say that by far the greater number of 
schools being built at present include the 
rooms I have mentioned, and they are 
regarded as an integral part of our 
school building system in this province. 
The government says it is not going to 
share the cost of these different rooms— 
the gymnasium, the auditorium and so 
on. 


The school board then is in this posi- 
tion: they want to build a school for 
$500,000. They have to buy the site on 
which the school is to be built. I do not 
know what the cost of the site would be, 
but whatever the cost, the provincial 
government says it is not a shareable 
item and that the school board will not 
receive a single cent in the form of a 
grant from the provincial government 
for the cost of the site. 


Then the school board wants to in- 
clude an auditorium, a gymnasium, a 
domestic science room, a manual train- 
ing room, a teachers’ room, a nurses’ 
room and a principal’s room. All these 
are included in the present-day buildings 
for school accommodation in this prov- 
ince, yet the government of the province 
says it will not contribute and will not 
share in the cost by way of grant for 
any of these items. 


Mr. Chairman, I suggest to you, and 
through you to the government, that 
that places the school boards at a terrific 
disadvantage. Why should we not be 
realists in regard to this situation? Why 
not accept what has become the inevi- 
table in regard to school construction? 
Why not give the school boards of 
Ontario a share of the provincial grants 
on all these things which are regarded 
as essential in present-day school build- 
ings? I think it is going back a long 
way if one suggests that because it has 
an auditorium or a gymnasium, it should 
not receive any grant for those things 
from the provincial government. 


That is shortsighted, in the first place, 
and it is a way, I suggest, of the gov- 


ernment getting out of its proper re- 
sponsibility in regard to payments for 
school buildings in the province of 
Ontario. 


Mr. Chairman, those are points which 
I want to leave with the hon. Minister. 
I feel, and I think he feels, that not only 
are they deserving of serious considera- 
tion, but the fact that they have not been 
improved is a factor in increasing the 
tax load on the municipal taxpayers for 
school purposes. 


I would like to hear the hon. Minister 
speak at some length, if he will, on what 
his opinion is as to teacher shortage 
or the lack of it in this province. 


The hon. Minister over the last few 
years on several occasions told the 
House that we need not worry. All was 
in hand and all was well, and that the 
problem of the lack of school teachers 
was being solved, and there was no 
need to worry. 


In order to have it before the House, 
I want to read from a couple of clip- 
pings which I have, which would seem 
to indicate that all is not as well as the 
hon. Minister would have us _ believe 
with respect to the availability of school 
teachers in this province. 


This article is from the Globe and 
Mail of December 13, 1955, and the 
heading is: 


1,002 Permit TEACHERS CLAIMED 
Not QUALIFIED 


The chairman of a committee of 6 
Ontario teachers studying the supply 
and demand of high school instruc- 
tors said today several “startling con- 
clusions have been reached which 
prove the appalling teacher shortage 
is now with us.” 


That was only last December, “sev- 
eral startling conclusions have been 
reached, which prove the appalling 
teacher shortage is now with us.” That 
was at a time when the hon. Minister 
claimed he had conquered the problem, 
and had met the situation completely. 
This group who have studied the prob- 
lem say that the appalling teacher short- 
age was with us as late as last De- 
cember. 
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I want to read another citation which 
seems to me is as important, that is: 


The committee has found there 
were 402 graduates in honour classes 
in 1954 who could qualify to enter the 
Ontario College of Education for a 
type A, or specialist certificate. 


But only 160 did in fact enter 
OCE. Last March there were 296 
different teaching positions adver- 
tised for specialist teachers in one 
Toronto newspaper. 


If the present ratio of 30.1 pupils 
to one teacher is maintained, then 
3,295 more teachers will be needed. 


I suggest to the House that conclu- 
sions such as I have read have a ten- 
dency to startle one, in the face of the 
complacency of the hon. Minister in re- 
gard to this problem of _ teacher 
shortage. 


I want to read one more item from 
the Telegram of December, 1955, which 
says: 


Public apathy to a steadily increas- 
ing shortage of high school teachers 
was scored yesterday by retiring pres- 
ident of the Ontario Secondary 
School Teachers’ Federation, D. L. 
Tough, of Forest Hill. 


Warning that the shortage was 
worse than was predicted, Mr. Tough 
said roughly 6,000 new teachers will 
have to be found in 1956. 


Addressing the OSSTF annual as- 
sembly he said: “People are not suf- 
ficiently realistic in worrying about 
the future.” 


He goes on to tell 200 delegates that 
only 5 science specialists were attending 
the Ontario College of Education, yet 
12 science teachers retire every year, 
and he predicted a shortage of 50 per 
cent. of science teachers by 1966. 


In regard to that problem the hon. 
Minister, I suggest, owes it to the 
House to be completely frank with re- 
spect to it. There is no use in him 
painting a rosy picture, which is not 
borne out by the facts, but it is his obli- 
gation, as hon. Minister of Education, 
I suggest, to be quite frank with the 
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House, and tell us what the situation is 
in respect to teachers and their avail- 
ability for positions in this province. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister) : Mr. Chairman, I have been very 
interested in what has been said by the 
hon. member for York South and by 
the hon. leader of the Opposition con- 
cerning education and I have been 
equally interested in what the hon. Min- 
ister of Education has said in relation 
to this great problem. 


May I remind the hon. member for 
York South of my reference to “edu- 
cation being our greatest problem in 
Ontario, perhaps the greatest single 
problem in Canada.” That remark was 
not directed only to the financial side of 
the picture, which is great enough, but 
to the fact that if we are going to keep 
up our present development and pre- 
pare for developments in the years 
ahead, we are going to have to increase 
our supply of technically trained peo- 
ple. There is, of course, a danger in 
regard to too much emphasis on tech- 
nically trained people. They must be 
people who in addition to their specialty 
are trained to meet the requirements 
and the challenges and the dangers of 
the days in which we live. I think we 
are agreed on that point. 


I was very much interested in what 
the hon. member for York South said. 
I have not heard that statement before, 
and whether it was his own or partially 
his own, nevertheless, it was very in- 
teresting in many ways. There are im- 
portant points in what he said. 


Also the picture is by no means as 
bad, nor as gloomy, as the hon. member 
for York South indicated. As a matter 
of fact, here in Ontario, we have over 
the years—and I am not talking about 
the days of this government particularly 
— done a remarkable job in Ontario. 
Speaking of the picture on the continent 
we are well up in leadership, when you 
compare our position in Ontario and 
the other provinces to that of some of 
the states in the United States. In com- 
parison with their building programmes, 
and their facilities for taking care of 
such problems as we face — perhaps in 
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some cases not to the same degree — 
we are in a very favourable position. 

I think it is correct to say in 1956, 
we have enough schools with enough 
rooms, teachers and desks to take care 
of the tide of pupils. That is not the 
case in many jurisdictions in America. 
The President of the United States has 
drawn attention to that very great prob- 
lem in some of his directives or mes- 
sages to Congress. Their situation is 
very serious and in this province we 
have done, I think, from all accounts, 
a very remarkable job indeed. 


I would not say that the situation is 
not difficult. JI again say that in the 
coming 10 to 20 years, it is going to 
be our greatest problem, and I say to 
the hon. members of the House there 
are going to be things we would like 
to do in this province which we are 
simply not going to be able to do, be- 
cause of the pressing nature of the prob- 
lem of education. The very first prior- 
ity in the province, if we are to continue 
to develop and do the job, is in regard 
to education, and that will apply over 
hospital insurance and everything else. 
Other things will all have to take their 
places in order, having regard to the 
problem being the No. 1 problem. 


MR. MacDONALD: 
too? 


HON. MR. FROST: I would say, 
highways, too. As a matter of fact, in 
some places we are holding back in con- 
nection with highway construction in 
order to meet this problem. 


MR. MacDONALD: This govern- 
ment has trebled its highway Budget, 
and increased its education Budget by 
only 50 per cent. 


HON. MR. EROS Ic: a rebledgour 
highway Budget, but look what hap- 
pened in education when the hon. mem- 
bers who are sitting next door to you 
were in power just 13 years ago. Look 
at the miserable pittance they gave to 
the schools of this province. I was in- 
terested in the hon. leader of the Oppo- 
sition skating around that one. 


Eight million dollars was given to 
the school boards for grants in Ontario 


Highways, 
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then, but in this more enlightened age 
of 1956, $84 million has been given. 

May I point out to the hon. member 
that while the revenues have increased 
4 times, the grants to education have in- 
creased 101% times. 


VLR. RaW ELICEIIE RR: (Brice jawennae 
much more was taken out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets. 


HON. MR. FROST: Not percent- 
agewise, but of course you have to get 
the money some place. Some of the 
hon. members opposite think money 
grows on Christmas trees. You get all 
the money you spend by taxation. 


If the hon. member will consider the 
grants for education to the county of 
Bruce, he will find they will be very 
considerably in excess of 50 per cent. 
We will get the figures and check them 
over some of these days, and have a look, 


The hon. member says we should say 
to the school boards we would give them 
a fixed sum towards the debentures 
they have incurred in the building of 
new schools. The specialist in cutting 
grants was the government of which 
the hon. leader of the Opposition was 
a member. 


MR. MacDONALD: Let us forget 
them. 


HON. MR. FROST: From 1935 to 
1943, I do not think there was any 
case where they increased grants. It 
was always a question of cutting them 
down. 


MR. OLIVER: That was the first 
thing the Henry government was to 
do before 1934. 


HONiUMR. FROST © Helis not here 
now, but we are, and the grants have 
increased 1014 times since we have been 
in office. 


In connection with these capital 
grants to school boards, our policy has 
been one of increasing them, and I 
want to refer to a few instances. As 
long as the people keep this government 
in power they are going to be safe in 
that regard. 
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MR. WHICHER: Could I ask the 
hon. Prime Minister a question, Mr. 
Chairman? 


HON@MRS EROS FE = Yes: 


MR. WHICHER: In all sincerity, 
there is no political motive in this at 
all— 


HON? NR EROST 2)" understand 
that. 


MR. WHICHER: When the hon. 
leader of the Opposition brought up the 
question of paying the percentage of 
the debenture at the start, there was no 
motive there at all. It seems to me it 
would be good business if the province 
could afford to pay whatever percentage 
of the debenture they are going to pay, 
in the first instance, because it saves the 
municipality issuing the 100 per cent. 
debenture. If there is a reason why that 
cannot be done, there must be a good 
reason, and I would be very interested 
in knowing what it is. 


I impress upon you, Mr. Chairman, 
IT am not thinking about increasing or 
decreasing grants. The point is, if a 
certain school section gets 35 per cent. 
capital grant, we will assume it is over 
a 20-year period. Why could we not 
pay the entire amount at the start? 


HON. MR. FROST: There are some 
financial implications to that, of course, 
but in our grant we subsidize both 
principal and interest. The practice has 
been to increase our grants as years 
go along. That was a policy we in- 
stituted, and I have no doubt in the 
coming years, they will be further in- 
creased from time to time. 


MR. OLIVER: Is the hon. Prime 
Minister saying once a debenture has 
been issued the annual payments are 
increased over the years? 


HON. MR. FROST: That is part of 
our grant system. We have increased 
grants from time to time and I imagine 
we will continue to do so. 


In the borrowing of money we made 
it possible, for instance, last year 
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through the Ontario Municipal Improve- 
ment Corporation for money to be ad- 
vanced to school boards. There have 
been quite a large number of them in 
the past year, which have availed them- 
selves of that type of financing which 
provides the means to secure the capital 
expansion they need. That is going to 
be an increasing problem in the province. 


In connection with the comments of 
the hon. member about the percentage of 
costs, may I point out that the pledge 
was given in 1943 as one of the 22 
points. That was carried out completely 
and entirely. 


MR. OLIVER: This is going to be 
good. 


HONSMRS EROS Pel was) Provin- 
cial Treasurer at that time. 


MR. MacDONALD: Will the hon. 
Prime Minister permit a question? 


HON. MR. FROST: Yes. 


MR. MacDONALD: On page 38 of 
the current hon. Minister’s report there 
is a table, “Financial Summary of 
Ontario Schools, 1954.” The hon. Min- 
ister can take a look at it, and pass it 
on to the hon. Prime Minister. 


On the first line of this table is a 
reference to “Revenue Receipt’, and 
the first item is “Provincial Grants and 
Other Payments for Secondary and 
Elementary Schools.” The total figure 
is $67 million. After having listed all 
the other moneys which come in, they 
come to a total for elementary and 
secondary schools of $205 million. If 
you take out your pencil and calculate, 
$205 million as the average expenditure 
and $67 million coming from grants, 
it is 33 per cent. Where are we wrong 
in our calculation? 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber is comparing sheep and cows. 


MR. MacDONALD: How? 


HON. MR. FROST: I will point it 
out to the hon. member in a moment. 
The promise was given, in 1943, to 
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pay 50 per cent. of the cost of education 
which was then charged against real 
estate. In 1945, when I was Treasurer, 
that was done. We paid 50 per cent. 


MR. MacDONALD: No, sir. 
HONS WR PRODI ar Wards so: 


MR. MacDONALD: Never — 50 
per cent. of the over-all cost of educa- 
tion — never. 


MR AL. GRIGA IMR (iissex 
North): In the case of Windsor, I 
remember quite clearly, in 1943, the 
Party of the hon. Prime Minister was 
taking pictures of houses. He will re- 
member the pictures of the houses 
which were published in the Star. Hon. 
Mr. Drew said: 


After our Party is in power, you 
will only be paying half as much of 
the taxes on those houses, as you are 
paying now. 


That never once has been so. 


MR. MacDONALD: And in the by- 
election which brought us the hon. 
member for Nipissing, you said again 
you were meeting “50 per cent. of the 
over-all cost of education.” 


HON. MR. FROST: Perhaps the 
hon. member for Essex North is right, 
because he was a “Tory” candidate that 
year. 


NURS RTA ULE eat vie nro re tat 
have copies of the papers and pictures 
of the houses. When I come back in a 
week or so I will bring them with me, 
and it may clear it up, because not once 
have you paid half the costs. 


HON. MR. FROST: I will tell the 
hon. member the people of Ontario 
know what we have been doing. 


MR. MacDONALD: And they voted 
for you. 


HON. MR. FROST: They have 
voted for us, yes. 


MR. MacDONALD: Here we go 
again. 
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HON. MR. FROST: The hon. 
member for Essex North has mentioned 
this, and I would like to point out to 
him that in 3 out of 4 of the seats in 
his city, the electors felt the government 
had fulfilled its promises, and they re- 
turned supporters of the government. 


May I point out to the hon. member 
for York South that in this great area 
of Toronto and York, out of 18 mem- 
bers, I believe he is the only one who 
is not a government supporter. 


MR. MacDONALD: There was one 
who was removed, in spite of the hon. 
Prime Minister, the “super mayor,” and 
everybody else, coming in during the 
final week of the election. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: The hon. 
member will be here for just a short 
time. 


HON. MR. FROST: What I am 
going to tell the hon. member is one 
of the reasons why this has been the 
case. May I point out to the hon. leader 
of the Opposition that, in 1945, as 
Treasurer, I brought in the Budget and 
made that promise, and we have carried 
it out completely. I would point out 
to the hon. member for Essex North 
that is quite true. 


MR. MacDONALD: Forty-two per 
cent. in 1945. 


MR. WARDROPE: Listen and be- 
come educated. 


HON. MR. FROST: It is perfectly 
true that the percentage paid for educa- 
tion varies in accordance with the in- 
dustrial potentialities of the community. 
It is perfectly true that in Toronto the 
percentage is very much less than it 
is in the city of Windsor or London. 
In London it is very much less than 
in the poorer communities of the prov- 
ince. In about 10 per cent. of the 
school sections of Ontario, the govern- 
ment is paying 95 per cent. of the cost 
of education. 


MR. MacDONALD: Twelve per 
cent. in Toronto. 
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HON. MR. FROST: On the other 
hand, there is the industrial variable 
there which has its effects. I want to 
refer to that in a moment, because it 
is a matter in which I am very greatly 
interested. 


In many of our fine communities of 
the province, the percentage is very 
much above 50 per cent. The other 
day I was dealing with a case in rela- 
tion to the community in which [ live, 
a town of 11,000 with a large rural area 
surrounding it. It would interest the 
House to know that in that high school 
area the contribution of the government 
is 75 per cent. If you followed out 
what some of the hon. members here 
advocate, that 75 per cent. and that 95 
per cent. would each become 50 per 
cent. You can imagine the inequalities 
that would create. 


MR. MacDONALD: Never 50 per 
cent. in the average, as you promised. 


MR. OLIVER: We never advocated 
that. The hon. Prime Minister is draw- 
ing on his imagination now. 


HOW ME PROS: | The hor. 
leader of the Opposition has been draw- 
ing so heavily on his imagination over 
the past several months, I think he 
has very little left. 


THE CHAIRMAN: One at a time, 
please. 


HON. MR. FROST: May I say to 
the hon. members that the comparison 
which the hon. member for York South 
makes is in connection with approved 
costs. It is perfectly correct to say— 
the figures he has there I have no doubt 
are perfectly correct — but remember 
the costs which we have are approved 
costs. As I told the mayors and reeves 
the other day, there is little to be gained 
in coming to us and asking for grants 
in connection with a number of things 
they would like to have, and then com- 
plain about their taxes. 


As a matter of fact, the grants are 
designed to meet the fundamentals and 
the essentials. To meet the problem in 
the next 10 years, when we are going 
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to have 750,000 pupils added to the 
700,000 already in this province, today 
and for some time we have to deal with 
the essentials of education, and the 
other things will have to be set aside. 
The hon. members opposite have com- 
mented that certain things, which are de- 
sirable enough, should be included in 
school construction programmes, such 
as auditoriums and things of that sort, 
and in some cases, swimming pools. 
They are desirable and pleasant to have 
in communities, but remember when the 
government includes them in grants 
they result in municipal councils and 
school boards being pushed into mak- 
ing those expenditures. 


That was an argument often advanced 
in federal-provincial conferences by my 
good friend, the hon. Premier of Nova 
Scotia (Angus MacDonald), who spoke 
about ‘“‘appetite-whetting grants”, and I 
say, (hateis arvery ereat truth. lfithe 
federal or provincial governments do 
these things, they encourage the spend- 
ing of moneys which increase taxes. 


The true figures are these: at the 
present time, the government is sub- 
sidizing education to the extent of about 
42 per cent. 


MR. MacDONALD: Of what? 


HON. MRAUBROST Ot the ap- 
proved cost, as I have explained. There 
is no use including in the cost of edu- 
cation— 


MR. MacDONALD: The approved 
cost does not even include the grounds 
the schools are built upon. 


HON. MR. FROST: I had the privi- 
lege last week of opening a school in 
Lindsay, which the people were kind 
enough to name after me. At the time 
I went to the school opening, a member 
of the school board said to me that, 
in his opinion, they had lived entirely 
within the grant. It is a very fine build- 
ing. As a matter of fact, I think every 
cent they spent was subsidized. Some- 
one said to me that this was the cheapest 
school built in Ontario. Then there was 
some apology for the use of the word, 
and I said to them I was glad to have a 
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school associated with me, and my name, 
which gave every evidence of economy 
and utility. 


I know of a school in the riding of 
one of the hon. Ministers, not very far 
away from here, in connection with 
which the expenditures were something 
in the neighbourhood of $1 million, and 
I think the amount subsidized, upon 
which the grants are based, was only 
about $50,000. It is within the authority 
of a school board to do that, but when 
taxes rise, there is no use complaining 
about it. 


I say to the hon. member for York 
South that he is adding in all these 
various extra things which people want, 
which all add to the cost of education, 
and then he applies a percentage to the 
amount. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is correct. 


HON. MR. FROST: I would say 
the hon. member is wrong to do that. 


On this matter of education, Mr. 
Chairman, may J stress the fact that it 
is a tremendous problem now. The 
grants this year in the items in the 
Estimates have very greatly increased, 
as will be indicated when we come to 
them. For instance, last year, on item 
No. 414, the amount was $71 million; 
this year, it is over $84 million. Next 
year, there will be a further increase. 


Very shortly, the school grants in this 
province are going to exceed the total 
amount of the Budget of this province 
a dozen or so years ago. In my opinion, 
Mr. Chairman, I think in 10 years from 
now the grants will be possibly more 
than double what they are today, and, 
at the present time, they amount to $84 
million. 


That brings us down to the view we 
have to take of this problem with which 
we are confronted, which I think is the 
greatest problem confronting the people 
of Ontario today. I emphasize, parti- 
cularly to the hon. members opposite, 
that we have to have, and should have, 
a realistic proportion of the taxes from 
our own fields of progressive taxation. 
That is where much of the difficulty lies. 
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I was interested today in reading an 
editorial appearing in the Toronto 
Telegram stating that I had said—and 
possibly I went further than that—that 
there was every indication of double 
taxation in the corporation tax field. I 
would say to the hon. members of this 
House that this is one of the bitter ex- 
periences we are going to have in this 
province, because the federal govern- 
ment is not taking a realistic view of the 
costs of doing business in a great pro- 
ducing province like Ontario. 


I was also interested, a day or two 
ago, to read an editorial in the Toronto 
Star which referred to this same matter, 
and said that before resorting to double 
taxation on corporations, perhaps we 
should consider a sales tax. That was 
in a Star editorial of a day or two ago. 


MR. MACAULAY 3 Its did notesay 
“perhaps”; it advocated that. 


HON, MR. PROS TO latiinkeasne 
hon. member for Riverdale is right. 
They did advocate that. I think it is 
appalling that we should consider in this 
province supporting a problem which 
comes from the production and develop- 
ment of our own province, not by pro- 
gressive taxation, but by regressive 
taxation. 


MR. MacDONALD: I agree with 
the hon. Prime Minister on that. 


HON. MR. FROST: I am glad the 
hon. member for York South supports 
me on that proposition. 


MR. OLIVER: It may not be right. 


HON,” MRP EROS Toon overt et 
could only get the hon. members in 
the Liberal group to support that point 
of view, we might gain ground at 
Ottawa. 


May I say to the hon. members of 
this House that last Friday, in Ottawa, 
quite frankly I said we required in 
this province $100 million more money. 
That sounds like a great deal of money, 
but having regard to the figures with 
which we must deal these days, it is 
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not a large sum. I think the hon. mem- 
bers of this House can easily imagine 
what we can do for education and for 
the municipal taxpayers with an addi- 
tional $100 million in money which 
comes from our own fields. These are 
in the field of direct taxation which was 
given to us in the pact of Confederation, 
and are ours, but from which we have 
been elbowed by the requirements of 
war, and which, in these days, to win the 
battle of peace, should come back to 
us, at least in a substantial measure. 


I ask the hon. members of this House 
what we could do in Ontario for produc- 
tion in the city of Welland, in the city 
of Kitchener, the city of Windsor, the 
city of Owen Sound, the town of Lind- 
eAyerand the ‘city of loronte, if) we 
could spread amongst our municipalities 
and school boards an extra $100 mil- 
lion. It would return itself many-fold 
to the federal government, which draws 
taxes from excise and sales because 
iheresisea) salesstax of 1) per cent, On 
retail business, and I believe the federal 
government will always have the largest 
share of corporation and personal in- 
come taxes. 


But I say to the hon. members of this 
House there should be a realistic view 
taken of this matter. I would say to 
the evening papers, first to the Star, 
which advocated a sales tax to make 
up this deficiency, that it should sup- 
port us in asking from the federal 
government a share of the taxes which 
would be commensurate with the job 
we have to do in this province, and 
which faces us right in this House today 
in the Estimates we are considering 
at the present time. 


If they would give us—I should not 
say “give’ us, because we are not ask- 
ing them for anything, we are just 
asking them to move over a little and 
return to this province something to 
which it is entitled—then I can assure 
the hon. member for Essex North (Mr. 
Reaume) that we would see that the city 
of Windsor got a square deal. 


MR. REAUME: It is pretty nearly 
time. 
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DO hye vi Rar ROS be whew senoo! 
boards need money, the school boards 
of Windsor and of Toronto, and 
throughout the province’ generally, 
could do with a share of the $100 
million, which is a small amount, com- 
pared with the great productivity of 
this province. 


MEP lOvE Re Mii yout ot i200 
million, you could spread twice as much 
around. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right, 
but I always deal with realistic figures. 
We go to Ottawa and put up this battle 
for our people. It is our job to stand 
up and speak for the people of Ontario. 


MR. WHICHER: Weare Canadians, 
too. 


BO he RO) lee hatiseciont, 
but I assure you, Mr. Chairman, that 
hon. members opposite go out into the 
highways and byways, and talk about the 
municipal taxpayers and the school tax- 
payers being oppressed, then when we 
go down to fight for the people of 
Ontario to get a fair share for them, 
these same members run around the 
province and say we should not ask 
for this money from Ottawa, because 
Ottawa has great problems. If there is 
any combination which has helped to 
support the archaic views which exist 
in connection with this problem, it is 
those gentlemen who sit opposite in the 
Liberal group who, I say, fight more for 
the interests of the Liberal government 
at Ottawa, than they do for the tax- 
payers of this province. I do not in- 
clude all of them in my condemnation. 


MR. WHICHER: We want to be 
included. 


MR. NIXON: When did $220 mil- 


lion become “archaic” ? 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
I will tell the hon. member for Brant 
when $220 million became archaic. It 
became archaic when it did not bear any 
relationship to the problems which arise 
in a province which earns half of the 
money the federal government receives. 
That is when it became archaic. 
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NTA ite II lg EERE rie Reap a 2 SP vcd eS ee 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: Is that clear 
now to the hon. member for Bruce (Mr. 
Whicher) ? 


MR. NIXON: I think they are pretty 
generous with the hon. Prime Minister. 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber for Brant says that is pretty gener- 
ous. I ask him to go out and tell that 
to some of the taxpayers in his own 
community, when they produce their 
municipal tax bills around the fine city 
of Brantford. When they look at their 
school tax bills, let the hon. member say 
to them, “Now I told the government 
at Toronto that the Ottawa people were 
pretty generous. Take those bills home 
and pay them and be pleased and satis- 
fied with them.” 


May I say to the hon. member for 
Waterloo North (Mr. Wintermeyer), 
who is protesting against the strictures 
I have imposed upon the Liberal group, 
I thought his speech the other day was a 
very sensible one, with a very sensible 
approach, and I used it to indicate to the 
Rt. hon. Prime Minister of Canada that 
our people were complaining. 


I also pointed out that the hon. mem- 
ber for York South had suggested I go 
down there and be “tough.” I told him 
that usually I am a very reasonable 
fellow, and that I went down there in 
a very reasonable frame of mind, with 
what I thought was a great proposition 
for the people of this province. 


MR. OLIVER: And even with that 
help, the hon. Prime Minister could not 
do a thing? Is that it? 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 
The hon. leader of the Opposition has so 
often excused the unfair division of 
taxation that they think perhaps that is 
the view of the people of Ontario gener- 
ally, but I can assure him that is not the 
view of the people of Ontario, for they 
expect people to go to Ottawa and stand 
up and fight for them. That will come 
about, too. 


MR. NIXON: The hon. Prime Min- 
ister is talking for the next election right 
now. 


HON. MR. FROST: We just got 
through one election; does the hon. 
member want another one? 


MR. NIXON: I am talking about the 
federal election that is coming next year, 
that is what the hon. Prime Minister is 
talking about. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
I am not concerned with federal politics ; 
I just deal in provincial affairs. It is my 
job to represent the people of Ontario, 
and I intend to do so. 


MR. OLIVER: Do not get into this 
one either. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
I trust the things I have said place this 
problem in better perspective. I assert 
again that we have done a great job for 
education, compared with the Budgets 
of a dozen years ago, when hon. mem- 
bers opposite were in power. 


MR. WHICHER: Here we go again. 


HON. MR. FROST: That Budget 
totalled about $100 million, 8 per cent. 
of which went into school grants. Today, 
with a Budget of over $400 million, 28 
per cent. goes into school grants. Our 
revenues have increased 4 times, and 
our school grants 10% times. I hold out 
to hon. members of this House, Mr. 
Chairman, that we have done better this 
year for education again, and we intend 
to follow that policy. We do not intend, 
in any way, to retreat from the fact that 
education is Ontario’s greatest problem. 


HON. W. J. DUNLOP (Minister of 
Education): Mr. Chairman, the hon. 
leader of the Opposition asked for some 
information which I am very pleased 
indeed to give him. I do not care for his 
word “complacency” very much. There 
is no “complacency” in The Department 
of Education. Perhaps his definition of 
that word is a little different from mine. 
However, he will remember the time 
when he and I opened the new Flesher- 
ton High School, and the 7 reeves were 
there, and nobody mentioned the grants 
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for that school, and we finally dis- 
covered that they amounted to 75 per 
cent. And we expect to go on paying 
75 per cent. of principal and interest. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: In the riding 
of the hon. leader of the Opposition? 


HON. MR. DUNLOP: Oh, yes. 


MR. OLIVER: Resign, Mr. Proyin- 
cial Secretary. 


MR. MacDONALD: Such a look of 


consternation I have never seen before. 


HON. MR. DUNLOP: However, 
the hon. leader of the Opposition asked 
me specifically for certain information. 
May I ask if the news item read by the 
hon. leader of the Opposition said that 
there were 1,000 unqualified teachers in 
Ontario? 


MR. OLIVER: One thousand was 
the number, as I recall it. 


HON. MR. DUNLOP: It is not 
correct at all. Of course it is not 1,000. 
It is nothing like that number. In both 
elementary and secondary schools, it 
is not 600. They are counting in there 
418 high school teachers who are gradu- 
ates of the university, and I am sure the 
hon. leader of the Opposition will agree 
that a graduate of one of our universi- 
ties in Ontario, with a 10-week inten- 
sive training course in teaching, is not 
an “unqualified teacher.” It is simply 
ridiculous to say that. Of course, they 
have qualifications. Can anyone say 
that a graduate with 10 weeks’ inten- 
sive training does not know how to 
teach? In addition, they are counting 
elementary teachers who are not quite 
finished, but are also well qualified for 
what they are doing. 


Here is the information, Mr. Chair- 
man. Four years ago, we commenced 
a special emergency course in order to 
provide more elementary school teach- 
ers. The hon. leader of the Opposition 
realizes, I know, there has not been a 
school in Ontario closed for lack of 
teachers — not one. There is not a 
classroom in a high school closed for 
Jack of a teacher? Dhey are all im 
operation. 
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MR. MacDONALD: May I ask if 
that is true of public schools, too? 


HON. MR. DUNLOP: Yes, it is 
also true of public schools. As I say, 
we commenced this emergency plan 3 
years ago and said, “We will take young 
people who have at least Grade XII 
standing” — that is, 4 years in high 
schools — “We will give them a 6 
weeks’ summer course, and let them 
teach for a year.” We will bring them 
back for a summer course of another 6 
weeks, let them teach for another year, 
and then require them to take a year in 
a teachers’ college. 


We received 300 applicants at that 
time, and a good many of them had 
much more than the admission require- 
ments. They went ahead and are doing 
well today. The next year it increased 
to 500, and we did the same thing. We 
had 700 the next year, and I believe 
1,100 last year, so the scheme has been 
improving each year for 4 years. 


The inspectors have told me these 
young teachers are doing well. The 
principals of the teachers’ colleges tell 
me they are among their best students, 
and the whole thing has been a com- 
plete success. We have to go on and 
do that for a few years more, but we 
have, as I remarked earlier today, 3,159 
studying in our teachers’ colleges, con- 
stituting a real supply for the future. 


Then came the much-criticized emer- 
gency course for high school teachers, 
which was arranged in this way — and 
let hon. members remember, before I 
give the details, that university pro- 
fessors teach without any training at all. 
Teachers in independent schools teach 
without any training at all. I am not 
lauding that in any way, but it is the 
fact... A great many teachers — not 
all of them — in independent schools 
have received no training. The arrange- 
ment was that a graduate of a university, 
or one about to graduate in June of last 
year, could be signed up by a school 
board, to teach for the year in which 
we are now. He is a graduate, surely 
with a good education. He could not 
avoid it. He has signed up with the 
school board to teach for a year. He 
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passes the medical board, we provide 
for him a 10-week summer course, and 
allow him to teach for a year. We 
bring him back for a 5-weeks’ course, 
and then he gets his type “B” certifi- 
cate. 


Last summer, we had 418 taking that 
course. Six of them did not quite make 
it, but the remaining 412 are out in the 
schools today. The principals tell me 
they are doing well. There was a great 
deal of criticism regarding that course, 
but that is where politics came in, which 
I do not understand very much. The 
chief critic of that course sent his son 
to it, and then engaged 6 teachers from 
that same course. 


We will have to go on doing that for 
a few years, but there is no “compla- 
cency,” may I assure the hon. leader of 
the Opposition—no “complacency.” We 
are working all the time, we are meet- 
ing the problem, and will continue to 
meet it, and as the hon. Prime Minister 
has said, we are away ahead of almost 
any province or state in meeting the 
problem of providing the teachers which 
are needed. And no school, Mr. Chair- 
man, has been closed for. lack of 
teachers. 


Votes 401 to 411, inclusive, agreed 
to. 


On vote 412: 


MR. R. GISBORN (Wentworth 
East): Mr. Chairman, may I have just 
a moment on 412 regarding the School 
for the Deaf? I would like to ask the 
hon. Minister what qualifications are 
required of applicants in order to be 
accepted at the school at Belleville? 
And is there a large backlog of appli- 
cants waiting to get into that particular 
school ? 


HON. MR. DUNLOP: If they are 
5% years old, or over, Mr. Chairman. 
None has been rejected. There is no 
backlog. 


MR. GISBORN: There is no back- 
log of applications for admittance to 
the Belleville school? I just wanted 
a remark on that, because I have a 
personal friend with a son there. 
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HON, ME) DUNLOS Jl tetheregare 
any who have not been accepted, they 
are mentally-retarded children, who are 
otherwise provided for. 


MR. GISBORN: The friend I men- 
tion has been interested in education 
for deaf children, and he and I have 
discussed it. However, I notice in the 
past year, there has been an organiza- 
tion started in Hamilton by a group of 
people interested in deaf children and 
deaf adults. They are setting up an 
organization to assist them in any way 
they can, and this school at Belleville, 
being the only one in Ontario, I wonder- 
ed if there is not a need for one in 
the southwestern part of the province. 


I believe, too, there is a public school 
in the city of Hamilton called the 
Gibson Avenue School, which is being 
used for the education of deaf children. 
I believe the city of Hamilton pays 
wholly the cost of that school, and it 
represents quite a burden on them. 
I wanted, at this time, to comment on 
that particular school in Hamilton. 


HON. MR. DUNLOP: Would they 
be children who are hard of hearing 
but not deaf children? 


MR. GIBSON: I suppose it would 
have to be. I know of two particular 
cases where they were 80 per cent. 
deaf and were attending there, but had 
to leave when they finally had their 
applications accepted to go to Belle- 
ville. 


THON? = MRI DUN VO) Beeps 
classes receive grants, by the way. 


Vote 412 agreed to. 
On vote 413: 


MR. R. WHICHER (Bruce): Mr. 
Chairman, I believe the hon. Minister 
stated that about 7 out of every 100 
children go to university, and in vote 
413, I notice that the total amount of 
scholarships and bursaries is_ only 
$435,000. I suppose the hon. Prime 
Minister will tell us that in the good 
old days there would probably be only 
$50,000, but it seems to me that is a 
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very small amount. I am wondering if 
the hon. Minister would like to say 
that if they had financial encourage- 
ment to attend these places of higher 
learning, some financial encouragement, 
perhaps it would increase that figure. 


LONG Vi Re DGNE@P al ewvould 
inform the hon. member for Bruce 
that a year ago I went to Ottawa with 
the senior officials at the suggestion 
of the hon. Prime Minister, to ask 
whether we might have some more 
money for that particular purpose. 
$220,000 is provided by this government, 
and $100,000 is provided by the federal 
zovernment, a total of $320,000. We 
went to Ottawa to ask if they would not 
let us have another $100,000; we re- 
ceived a good reception but that was all. 
When we came back and reported to the 
hon. Prime Minister, who at that time 
was Provincial Treasurer, he said, “Let 
us add $100,000 ourselves,” so that 
brought it up to $420,000. If the 
Dominion would ‘“‘come across’, we 
would have a good deal more. 


MR. WHICHER: I would remind 
the hon. Minister that the province of 
Quebec is giving $1 million. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to add a few comments. 
This “buck-passing”’, between the two 
old Parties— 


MR. OLIVER: The hon. member 
is the one who invented it. 


MR. MacDONALD: I would draw 
to the attention of the hon. members 
to my right, who suddenly have risen 
up in righteous wrath, that 5 years 
ago the Massey Commission recom- 
mended a proposition to which no one 
was opposed—a national system of 
scholarships, and that has sat untouched 
for 5 years. The latest excuse we hear 
from Rt. hon. Mr. St. Laurent is that 
he cannot find the people to administer 
the plan. He says he is very interested, 
but cannot find the people to ad- 
minister it. 

That is ridiculous. I think both at 
the federal level and here too—I am 
not absolving this government—there 
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obviously has to be a great deal more 
done to get more of our students into 
universities. I think the figure is correct 
that today, in Canada, approximately 
10 per cent. are receiving assistance 
for higher education; in the United 
States, itis about 30-per cent.; in Great 
Britain; 72 per cent.’ of students in 
universities are getting some sort of 
assistance from grants. We are miles 
behind, a generation or so, in this 
proposition of taking the financial bar- 
riers down as far as providing an 
opportunity for higher education is 
concerned. 


There is one point about which I 
would like to ask the hon. Minister, 
and conceivably this is over-lapping 
between fiscal years and calendar years, 
but I was under the impression that 
when the hon. Minister announced early 
in this session, an increase in the con- 
tribution to the Dominion-provincial 
bursaries from the $320,000 level to the 
$420,000 level, that this was a new 
step—something was being announced to 
be implemented in the future. I dis- 
cover in the payments for the bursaries 
for this year which are described as 
the 1955-56 year, that these figures are 
included. Am I to conclude that the 
announcement was, in fact, a retroactive 
announcement and has been in effect for 
this academic year? 


HON TIM Re DUNEOPRS It wasain 
last year’s Estimates. 


MR. MacDONALD: It says here 
that, under this programme, bursaries 
to a total value of approximately 
$420,000 may be awarded to applicants 
who meet the conditions of the award, 
that the contribution of the Dominion 
government will be approximately 
$100,000. Those are the figures I think 
the hon. Minister gave when he made 
the announcement a month ago. This 
is for 1955-56. Has what the hon. 
Minister announced a month ago been 
WM) elect since wast .5eptemuer,. aL. the 
beginning of the academic year? 


HON: MRPDUNLOP Yes: 


MR. MacDONALD: Well, it was a 
retroactive announcement, then? 
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HON. MR. DUNLOP = TI ido not 


see that. 


MR. MacDONALD: We are learn- 
ing of something now which has been 
in effect since last September. 


MR. H. C. NIXON (Brant) : These 
bursaries, of course, are a straight pay- 
ment to the student? 


HON. MR. DUNLOP: Through the 
university, yes. 


MR. NIXON: ‘And he is: not) te- 
quired to pay any part of it back? The 
hon. Prime Minister said—and I have 
no doubt—that a few years ago there 
were not any bursaries, and my recol- 
lection is he is quite right. I certainly 
remember when I went to the Ontario 
Agricultural College, I borrowed money 
from the Massey fund to put me through 
my last year, and I was expected to 
pay it back which I did. Many of these 
students, after a course of 3 years in 
engineering or some other specialty— 
even teaching—will be getting very large 
salaries, large anyway to what I used 
to consider was an ample salary, and 
what is wrong with the suggestion that 
we have a revolving fund available to 
them, in addition to these bursaries, so 
that students, if they are not eligible 
for a bursary, may call upon the fund 
for assistance, during their years in 
university ° 

If, as and when they are able—and 
many of them will be undoubtedly a 
few years after they graduate—they 
should pay the money back, and the 
money would then be available to help 
some other student in the future, who 
may not be eligible for a bursary, or 
in cases where there are not enough 
bursaries to go around. 


MR. MacDONALD: They have that 
in Saskatchewan. 


HON. MR. DUNLOP: Mr. Chair- 
man, I would say to the hon. member 
for Brant that the universities have 
loan funds. When I was there, I admin- 
istered one or two of them, and they 
are fairly substantial, but they are ad- 
ministered by the universities them- 


selves. In regard to the bursaries: we 
have been handling 1,620 of them in the 
current year, so I think we are provid- 
ing all around. | 

Vote 413 agreed to. 


On vote 414: 


MR. WHICHER: While the hon. 
Prime Minister was speaking, he said 
these legislative grants, as all of us 
know, are based on the industrial poten- 
tials in any given community, and I 
think anyone, to be fair, will agree that 
is the proper system. It has been going 
on for many, many years. However, last 
year I believe it started where there 
was a special grant of $4 per pupil right 
across the province, and this year it has 
been increased to $6. 


What interests me, if these grants 
continue to increase over the next few 
years, as the hon. Prime Minister said 
they would have to, is that these special 
grants per pupil do not take into account 
at all the industrial potential of any 
community, and I think that while it 
does not matter so much when it is $6, 
if in a period of time, it should get up 
to $15 or $20, we will be forgetting 
the way it has been run over the past 
few years. I would like some comments 
on that. 


HON. MR. DUNLOP: Oh yes, we 
will watch it. 


MR. MacDONALD: It was origin- 
ally a pre-election hand-out. 


MR. WHICHER: I would like to 
know if the hon. Prime Minister agrees 
there is a little danger there. 


HON. MR. FROST: Qh yes, it is 
true there could be. There is much to 
be said for a per-pupil contribution, 
but you can only carry it to a certain 
level. Beyond that, it would create 
difficulties. I think one of our greatest 
problems is the one which was men- 
tioned by one of the deputations from a 
municipal association. I am not sure, 
but I think it was the mayors and 
reeves. One of the greatest problems is 
getting an even assessment in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. and that is one of the 
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next things to be tackled. You can 
readily see that you cannot proceed with 
a $6 per pupil grant when you pay in 
some municipalities up to 95 per cent. 
of the cost. You cannot go any further 
there. 


MR. T. D. THOMAS (Oshawa) : 
In item No. 4, “Assistance to Retarded 
Children,” I am quite sure that every 
hon. member will support that item, be- 
cause the parents of retarded children 
have put up a tremendous battle over 
tieevedis, ol ainvdiite sure Wwe. lave 
every sympathy with them. This year, 
the grant has increased by $50,000 over 
last year, and I would have liked to 
have seen it increased more, but would 
the hon. Minister tell us how this extra 
grant is to be apportioned, on what 
basis, a per capita basis, or how? 


HON. MR. DUNLOP: Yes, the en- 
rollment is increasing each year, and I 
think this increase is going to be enough 
to cover the $250 per pupil grant for 
those who attend half a day, and $500 
for those who are certified as being 
able to, attend a full day. There are 
more of them each year, and the num- 
ber is going to go up. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : Further 
to that question, would it be true to 
say that the increased grant is being 
given because of the increased at- 
tendance? 


HON. MR. DUNLOP: Yes. 


MR. WHICHER: Mr. Chairman, 
in regard to item No. 6 of vote 414, I 
wonder if the hon. Minister would say 
something about community pro- 
grammes, physical fitness and_ recrea- 
tion and non-profit camps? For in- 
stance, the community programmes ? 


HON. MR. DUNLOP: I did men- 
tion community programmes in my pre- 
liminary remarks. A number of locali- 
ties have a director of recreation, who 
is supervised by the community pro- 
grammes branch, and I think there is a 
full description of it in the report of 
mine which I shall be very glad to let 
you have. 
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MR. P. MANLEY, (Stormont) : 
Mr. Chairman, on item No. 3, the cost 
of education of non-resident pupils, I 
notice in “elementary schools” it has 
increased about $15,000, and in the sec- 
ondary schools it has decreased; last 
year I believe it was $1,145,000. Would 
the hon. Minister care to explain? 


PLO Movin, DU.NwoL-) Mr Crate 
man, I think 3 years ago, an amendment 
to the Act was passed by which muni- 
cipalities having 2,000 or more popula- 
tion must assume the cost of educating 
secondary school pupils. This has to do 
with unorganized territories; there are 
some people, for instance, on Manitou- 
lin Island who are not in a school sec- 
tion at all, they have to be transported. 
They pay no taxes, they pay nothing 
for the education of the secondary 
school children. Then there are a num- 
ber of them further north where they 
still pay nothing for secondary school 
education, but the government pays it. 
That is what that is for. 


Votes 414 to 416, inclusive, agreed to. 


MR. NIXON: ,Mr. Chdirmian, I 
wonder before we leave education en- 
tirely, if I would be permitted to bring 
up a matter for which, of course, there 
is no vote in the Estimates. It seems to 
me it might be appropriate to mention 
it here. I have mentioned it before. 
It has to do with the Indian children, 
and their education in the province. 
That is of particular interest to me, be- 
cause in my riding there is a very large 
number, some 6,500 Indians. 


If you take the hundreds of thousands 
of children who are under the admini- 
stration of The Ontario Department of 
Education, and the hon. Minister, from 
Gananoque to London, the only ones 
not included in that group. would be a 
few hundred Indian children on the 
Six Nations Reserve in Brant. 


Mr. Chairman, they are of course edu- 
cated under arrangements made with 
The Department of Indian Affairs in 
the federal government. It does seem 
to me that if we are ever going to come 
to the time when the Indian population 
is to bé integrated into our economy, 
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then we must begin to educate the In- 
dian children under exactly the same 
supervision by the department, as the 
other children of this province. The 
very fact that they attend an Indian 
school, where their education is under 
different supervision entirely from the 
other children of the province, unques- 
tionably has an adverse effect upon 
themes lingis soins sO mmale 1ty muicn 
more difficult, as the years go by, to 
assimilate or integrate the Indian pop- 
ulation into our economy. 


It is true that in the last few years, 
there have been an increasing number 
of children coming from the Indian 
schools on the reserves to attend our col- 
legiates and high schools in Brantford, 
Hagersville and Caledonia, but the 
teachers tell me these children are very 
shy, retiring and timid, and undoubt- 
edly have a complex because they come 
from an Indian reserve. 


I have discussed this matter with the 
authorities at Ottawa, and they believe 
—as do I—it is of fundamental impor- 
tance to the future Indian population of 
this province that their children be edu- 
cated in the same manner as the other 
children. 


It is only a matter of 7,000 children 
at the outside in the entire province, and 
the hon. Minister and his department 
could take on that great responsibility, 
and it would not even cause a ripple 
across his massive brow. I am satisfied 
the federal government would be more 
than ready to meet the entire cost of 
the education of these children. 


Of course, the Indians do not pay any 
land tax whatever, so the school boards 
legally could not collect from that 
source, but certainly the federal author- 
ities, who are now paying the entire cost, 
would be quite willing to enter into an 
agreement with the province of Ontario, 
and to assume the cost which is now 
paid by the taxpayers, to pay their edu- 
cational assessment along with their 
other taxes. 


I do hope before I leave this august 
chamber, that the time may come, in the 
not too distant future, when I can see 
this last great improvement come to the 


splendid Indian people of the province. 
I think it is absolutely fundamental this 
matter should be dealt with in the not 
too far distant future. 


HON. MR. DUNLOP: I am usually 
in agreement with the hon. member for 
Brant, and I can assure him that if the 
federal department assumes the cost of 
that education, we would be delighted 
to take the Indian children over to- 
morrow. 


I have had some correspondence with 
the Ottawa people, and I think we can 
go further in the matter of agreement. 
I wonder if the hon. member for Brant 
knows that we have made a beginning. 
In Sarnia, in one of the schools, and in 
one of the schools in Orillia, the Indian 
pupils attend with the others, on an 
absolutely equitable basis, which is as 
we like to have it. If the hon. member 
will ask the people at Ottawa to come 
in with us in that way, we will be quite 
happy to do it tomorrow. 


MR. MacDONALD: Before leaving 
departmental Estimates, may I make a 
request of the hon. Minister. In pre- 
paring the 1955 report, which will be 
available roughly a year from now, 
would it be possible to include in them 
the pupil progression charts which were 
included a few years ago? 


If the hon. Minister will forgive me 
for saying it, when I raised the problem 
of trade training originally this after- 
noon, the hon. Minister answered with 
some degree of complacency, but if we 
could have in the report each year, the 
up-to-date information as to how the 
pupils are dropping out grade by grade, 
we will have a clear picture showing 
how effective our educational system 
has been. 


HON. MR, .DUINTE@ P28 layla 
there. 


MR. MacDONALD: I would like to 
assure the hon. Minister that while most 
of what I had to say was the product of 
my own experience in various phases of 
education, including teaching, it was also 
based on information related to the prov- 
ince of Ontario, gleaned from these 
documents prepared for the Hope Com- 
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mission; these people are in the trade at 
technical schools, and therefore are 
people who were aware of what was 
being offered now and the inadequacies 
of it in terms of meeting the needs of 
the slow learners. 


Vote 417 agreed to. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves the committee 
do now rise and report progress. 


Motion agreed to. 


The House resumed; Mr. Speaker in 
the chair. 


MR. J. F. EDWARDS (Perth) : Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee of Supply begs 
to report it has come to certain resolu- 
tions, begs leave to sit again, and moves 
the adoption of the report. 


Report agreed to. 


LLNS ae Or 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
OF ONTARIO 


Mr. R. E. Sutton moves second read- 
mieeon Bill No, 118) 6"An Act to: re- 
constitute the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants: of Ontario.” 


HON, MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
in relation to the Bill intituled, “An Act 
to re-constitute the Institute of Chart- 
ered Accountants of Ontario”; this is a 
matter which has received some con- 
siderable attention on the part of the 
various government departments. As 
I understand the matter, the Chartered 
Accountants’ organizations felt they 
would like to have their legislation re- 
viewed and brought up to date, which 
has been carefully done. 


Insofar as I am aware, there is 
nothing in this Bill which would be 
offensive to the policies of the various 
accountants’ societies. As the hon. mem- 
bers of the House will understand, there 
are several accountants’ societies, the 
Certified Public Accountants, the Chart- 
ered Accountants, which I think is the 
senior organization, as well as others. 
I am not anxious that a Bill such as 
this should be passed over lightly. I 
think, however, it might be considered 
more fully and more completely in com- 
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mittee. If this Bill receives second read- 
ing now, the matter can then be con- 
sidered fully in committee stage. 


MR. OLIVER: Could it not prop- 
erly be sent to a committee? 


HON] MRe FROST: 1 am asking 
the Glerkcot the Elouse about. thats 1 
do not know of any other committee 
than the Committee on Legal Bills, and 
I do not know if that is the proper 
committee. 


I would be quite satisfied to have 
it go to the Committee on Legal Bills. 
I suppose that is the committee which 
might most effectively deal with it if it 
is to go to a committee of this House. 
If the hon. leader of the Opposition 
would like that, I will have it done, 
otherwise it might go to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


MR. OLIVER: I think it should go 
to committee, if at all possible. 


MON] MRO RROST: It will go to 
the Committee on Legal Bills then. 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
in a moment I will ask you to call 6 
o'clock. In order that we may’ pro- 
ceed after the intermission, I think it 
would be better if I called Order No. 
47. 


The House on Order, resolved itself 
into the Committee of Supply. 


HON MReePROS IT: Before call- 
ing 6 o'clock, may I say that tomorrow 
night the dinner for the press and radio 
people who serve us, and the people of 
Ontario, so well, will be held. This 
dinner is attended by the leaders of the 
Parties, which of course, includes the 
hon. leader of the Opposition. It is 
desirable tomorrow night that we ad- 
journ early, I should say, at 5 o’clock. 
I would like to move that we convene 
tomorrow at 2 o'clock, and at the ter- 
mination of the sitting tonight, I will 
make that motion. If there are any ob- 
jections to it, we will consider them then. 


It being 6 of the clock, the House 
took recess. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


8 o’CLOCK P.M. 


The House resumed. 


Eh BUDGET 


MR. E. P. MORNINGSTAR (Wel- 
land): Mr. Speaker, I wish to resume 
my speech where I stopped last Friday. 
It was very fortunate for the aged peo- 
ple of Canada when Ontario’s hon. 
Prime Minister (Mr. Frost) repre- 
sented this province at the Federal- 
Provincial Conference in 1950, It is 
abundantly clear that his personal ap- 
proach made possible the granting of 
the old age security. The payments to 
our elderly citizens are of great assist- 
ance to those who have a small income 
from other sources, or possibly those 
with some assets, or savings. Of course, 
they do not mean anything to the mil- 
lionaires or wealthy people in the prov- 
ince. 


The old age security payments are not 
realistic in providing for the needy per- 
sons in that age group. It is very clear 
to me that the government of Canada 
will not be able to say for long that it 
is giving the older citizens “a square 
deal.” If it is now required that direct 
taxation be applied against all our peo- 
ple in the form of a 2 per cent. tax on 
income, 2 per cent. on sales tax, and 2 
per cent. on corporation tax, then an 
adjustment is necessary. The govern- 
ment of Canada, whether it is aware of 
it or not, will have to revise its thinking 
and if necessary assess the population at 
large to the extent of 3 per cent. “across 
the board” to finance a more realistic 
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monthly grant. It is not altogether clear 
that it can avoid much longer a scheme 
to recognize the 100,000 to 125,000 
Ontario people over 70 years of age who 
are quite unable to meet their needs 
from the $40 per month handout. 


Wet, uss makewitrclearethat this sisva 
total federal programme paid for by all 
our people. The government of Can- 
ada loses no opportunity in accepting 
all the credit for old age security pay- 
ments. I say to you, Mr. Speaker, with 
the taking of the credit, let them also 
take the responsibility. 


MRF RY OLIVER (Leader*ot the 
Opposition): I thought the hon. mem- 
ber said that our hon. Prime Minister 
was entitled to the credit. 


DRS ORIN DN OG Seb ARI Wire 
Speaker, the federal government has the 
resources and the administrative ma- 
chinery. There is nothing to prevent it 
from issuing the maximum amount 
of $55 a month, available in the United 
States for similar cases. 


The government of Canada had bet- 
ter do some serious thinking about all 
its sponsored programmes. 


The hon. Minister of Public Welfare 
(Mr. Cecile) pointed out to the House 
the inconsistencies in the federal regula- 
tions governing the manner of treat- 
ment of old age security, and of blind 
persons, disabled persons, and war vet- 
erans. I personally do not know how 
The Department of Public Welfare 
manages, but I suggest it is severely 
hobbled by the standards set by the gov- 
ernment of Canada. 
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In that respect, Mr. Speaker, I want 
to agree with the hon. member for 
Essex North (Mr. Reaume) with re- 
gard to disabled persons’ allowances and 
old age assistance cases. Time and 
time again I receive letters with pro- 
tests from people whose pensions have 
been cut. There are cases of old age 
assistance recipients whereby the recipi- 
ents were baby sitting or cutting grass 
and their income was assessed as being 
over $240 a year. 


Last year the two governments agreed 
to increase those ceilings for the blind 
persons’ allowances. I cannot see why 
it could not be done in the same way 
for the disabled persons’ allowances and 
the old age assistance cases. The ceil- 
ings in those cases should be raised also. 
After all, the municipalities are today 
living up to The Department of Muni- 
cipal Affairs’ ideas in re-assessing. 


If an aged person applies for a pen- 
sion, there is 5 per cent. deducted for 
his assets, and if a mother is giving 
free board to a daughter, or a daughter 
is giving free board to a mother or 
father, there is, I think, $25 a month 
classified as income right away. 


I do not think that is right so I do 
hope that the two levels of government 
can get together and make some ad- 
justment in pensions for these worthy 
people. 


I requested a summary of welfare 
expenditures as they related to all the 
municipalities in the county of Welland. 
I learned that, during the last financial 
year, a total of $702,218 was expended 
under provincial legislation for welfare 
purposes. Of this amount, $455,755 was 
contributed from Ontario taxing sources. 
The municipal share was $138,710, and 
the federal share 15 per cent. of the 
total, or $107,753. The province of 
Ontario contributed 65 per cent. of the 
total, and the municipalities, 20 per 
cent. I should also add that the produc- 
tive ability of the people of Welland 
County is indeed remarkable. Ours is 
a population of producers. I say that 
when I relate the total welfare expendi- 
tures to the total population of Welland, 
and I learn that our per capita popula- 
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tion cost per year was $4.86. The wel- 
fare services I refer to are varied and 
include old age assistance, blind persons’ 
allowances, disabled persons’ allowances, 
mothers’ allowances, the medical serv- 
ices for recipients under these pro- 
grammes, maintenance for the home 
for the aged, direct reer, eandacuila 
welfare. 


Mr. Speaker, you will know that I am 
interested in the person who is not able 
to maintain himself through employ- 
ment. Such a person must look to the 
public at large for support. I appreciate 
the fact that our Department of Public 
Welfare gives the benefit of every pos- 
sible doubt to all cases coming to their 
attention; and I like the extraordinary 
service they give to cases requiring 
special attention. 


Many older citizens need care and 
attention which sometimes can be given 
in the home, but which sometimes must 
be provided in a suitable institution. 
Recognizing the large burden of muni- 
cipal taxation, recognizing the need for 
special care for many aged citizens, The 
Department of Welfare is to be com- 
mended for meeting a difficult situation 
in a practical way. The provincial gov- 
ernment now assumes one-half of all 
costs related to the construction, the ex- 
tension and the maintenance of homes 
for the aged. A number of new homes 
have been built during the past few 
years. More than 3,000 beds have been 
added. 


I referred earlier to the fact that, in 
my riding, an 80-bed convalescent wing 
of our home for the aged will be built 
at a cost of $550,000, to be shared be- 
tween the province and the municipality. 
In many instances special facilities are 
available so that a husband and wife may: 
spend their declining years together. 
Nursing and medical services have ac- 
quired adequate standards. I commend 
most heartily the government, and The 
Department of Public Welfare in parti- 
cular, in implementing this very neces- 
sary and wholly desirable programme. 


Homes for the aged operated by pri- 
vate charitable organizations are also 
being assisted by the provincial govern- 
ment. They receive modest maintenance 
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grants, as well as a grant of $2,000 per 
bed for new construction. The existence 
of these homes is a desirable factor of 
our economy. Quite often they result in 
pleasant surroundings for older people 
who have certain interests in common, 
whether of race or religion or other 
social factors. Make no mistake about 
it, private philanthropy fostered by our 
churches or by our various community 
organizations has, and always will have, 
a useful and honoured place in our 
society. We must never get to the place 
where the state is our only recourse for 
helping those of us who need assistance. 


I should like to see a vast extension of 
the housing programme provided for 
under The Elderly Persons’ Housing 
Aid Act. This legislation provides for a 
federal-provincial-municipal partnership 
in the erection of suitable rental premises 
for older citizens. It is encouraging to 
note that more than 800 such units have 
already been constructed, but as I have 
said, I hope to see this scheme expanded 
considerably. The rentals are very low, 
and older couples with small incomes are 
able to live together in modest comfort. 


Back in 1895, there was on the Statute 
books The Workmen’s Compensation 
for Injuries Act—and a useless piece of 
legislation it was. In essence, it gave the 
injured workman the right to sue if his 
injury was attributable to the negligence 
of his employer; and you can imagine 
what chance an injured and penniless 
workman would have in a lawsuit with 
his employer. 


In 1895 a committee was set up by the 
government of the day to look into the 
plight of the workers in relation to 
injuries, and by 1898 the government 
got around to saying they would give 
consideration to the views of a labour 
delegation. A few years later the Mowat- 
Hardy-Ross government went the way 
of all flesh, and Sir James Whitney took 
over. On June 30, 1910, the Whitney 
government appointed Sir William 
Meredith as a commissioner to in- 
vestigate and report on the whole 
subject. 

Sir William made 3 reports to the 


government, the first in 1912, the other 
two in 1913. The recommendations 
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formed the basis of the initial Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. He introduced 
a new principle. The new law he recom- 
mended disregarded the question of 
negligence in its entirety. It recognized 
the misfortune of the injured workman 
and the needs of widows and children, 
regardless of whether there was negli- 
gence on the part of either workman or 
employer. 

On January 1, 1915, the new Act 
became effective. There were com- 
plaints and cries of “blue ruin,” but the 
fact remains that the workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, enacted by the 
Conservative government of Sir James 
Whitney and improved by succeeding 
Conservative governments, is today a 
world model. It has been studied by 
most of the democratic countries in the 
world. 


By 1919 amendments provided for 
the payment of medical expenses out 
of the funds of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. In 1920 the percent- 
age of compensation was raised from 
55 per cent. to 6624 per cent. In 1926 
silicosis was listed as an industrial dis- 
ease. On July 3, 1943, the maximum 
earnings on which compensation could 
be calculated was increased from $2,000 
to $2,500. On January 1, 1950, the 
maximum was again increased, this 
time to $3,000. This has since been 
raised to $4,000. In 1945 and 1946 
provision was made for the supplying 
of artificial appliances to injured work- 
men, regardless of the date of the acci- 


dent—going back, as a matter of fact, 
until 1915. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board 
operates a rehabilitation centre at Mal- 
ton, with a capacity of about 525 pa- 
tients. Every facility is available to aid 
recovery, and the programme is a suc- 
cess. 


Here is an illustration of how the 
work of the board has increased over 
the years. In 1915, some 14,750 em- 
ployers were registered with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. By 1954, 
the number of employers had increased 
to 60,453. This indicates, of course, a 
tremendous expansion in our economy. 
It also indicates coverage of many new 
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classes of employees — in hotels, in of- 
fices and especially in hospitals. 


If you doubt my earlier statement 
about our Workmen’s Compensation 
Act being a world model, here are some 
of the countries and jurisdictions which 
have sent representatives to study our 
system: England, France, Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Southern Rhodesia, 
DOUth tices wel nC iaee Ole eilenica, 
Puerto Rico, Haiti, Belgium, Mexico, 
the Philippines and many of the states 
of the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, may I say how much I 
have appreciated this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my views to you and the hon. 
members of this House. I can only 
add that I consider it a great privilege 
to sit in this Legislature and be a part 
of a government which is striving so 
well to serve the best interests of all 
our people. 


MRP Walk. JOHNSTON Garle- 
ton) > Mire speakere ase lssaty am ‘tiis 
House on the opening day of this Leg- 
islature and heard, for the first time, 
the Speech from the Throne delivered 
by the Honourable the Lieutenant- 
Governor of this province (Mr. Breith- 
aupt), a great feeling of responsibility 
came over me, and so I have given a 
great deal of thought to what I should 
say in this, my first speech. 


Maree speaker, yl wouldeaitrstat eal) 
join with all the other hon. members in 
congratulating you upon the high posi- 
tion you hold and the able fashion in 
which you conduct your duties from 
day to day. Certainly you have already 
shown the hon. members in this House 
that there was a great deal of merit in 
your appointment to his high position. 


It is with particular pleasure and 
pride that I present my first address 
to this Legislative Assembly, stemming, 
as it does, from the early glimmering of 
representative government in this great 
province. 


Because the county of Carleton, the 
riding I have the honour to represent, 
was one of the early counties of old 
Upper Canada, I wish first to outline 
its historic background which was, in 
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fact, a cross-section of the political, eco- 
nomic and municipal development of all 
the early counties that constituted this 
Legislature, during the period of the 
Simcoe administration. 


My county takes its name from a 
great soldier and statesman, Major- 
General Sir, Guy Carleton (later, cord 
Dorchester) who fought under Wolfe 
at Quebec and then saved the struggling 
colony of Canada from conquest by the 
Ameriéan invading army under Mont- 
gomery and Arnold. 


Had Sir Guy Carleton been permitted 
to lead the expedition down Lake 
Champlain into New York State in- 
stead of “Gentleman Johnny” Bur- 
goyne, who travelled with a_ well- 
equipped bar and a mistress—naturally, 
his mind could not have been on his 
job — I repeat, if Sir Guy Carleton 
had been in command, there would have 
been no disgraceful defeat at Saratoga; 
France would not have sent a fleet and 
an army to help the Americans; Wash- 
ington could not have carried on alone 
and Britain would not have lost a great 
chunk of empire. So much for specu- 
lative history in the realm of what might 
have been. 


But Carleton proved himself equally 
gifted in statecraft. With the lessons 
of the Revolutionary War fresh in 
mind, he initiated the first system of 
colonial administration when, in his sec- 
ond term as governor, he divided Upper 
Canada into 4 districts: Lunenburg, 
Mecklenburg, Nassau and Hesse. Upper 
Canada still had not political represen- 
tation. These districts and their succes- 
sors were judicial areas set up for the 
administration of justice. All the still- 
to-be-surveyed counties of Ontario were 
in these 4 districts. 


In 1792, Upper Canada got as its 
Governor, John Graves Simcoe. He 
did not like the German names of the 4 
districts, so he gave them English names 
— Lunenburg became the Eastern Dis- 
trict (my section of future Ontario) ; 
Mecklenburg became the Midland Dis- 
trict; Nassau became the Home Dis- 
trict and Hesse became the Western 
District. 
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But Simcoe did more than that. By 
The Constitutional Act he had to have 
some kind of a Legislative body. So 
he designated 19 counties — all along 
the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario- 
Erie front — each to have one member 
in the first Parliament of Upper Can- 
ada, now Ontario. At that time (1792) 
the whole of Upper Canada had a pop- 
ulation of 20,000. 


My county of Carleton was still un- 
surveyed wilderness and its future terri- 
tory was divided between Dundas and 
Grenville Counties, which were among 
those first 19 counties. 


But with the steady increase in pop- 
Tiation, simcoe found that for his 
second Parliament he would have to 
increase the political representation from 
19 counties, or ridings, to 24. So, in 
1798, 5 new counties were added to the 
19 original counties. Among these was 
Carleton County. Not as it is today, 
but with only one designated township, 
Nepean, and all the land between in a 
line drawn from Crosby to the Ottawa 
River. This included part of the pres- 
ent counties of Lanark and Renfrew. 


It was also time to carve new judicial 
districts out of the 4 original ones. So, 
Simcoe sliced the Johnstown District 
out of the Eastern District. In 1816, 
there was another shuffle of districts, 
and from it emerged the Ottawa District, 
which included two more new townships 
of Carleton: Gloucester and Osgoode. 
Still another revamping of the districts 
resulted to form the Bathurst District 
out of the Rideau settlements and Carle- 
ton grew some more with additional 
townships. 


The last district demarcation took 
place in 1842 when the district of 
Dalhousie was formed with the present 
10 townships of Carleton County. By 
this Statute, the district of Dalhousie 
and Carleton County were identical in 
territorial boundaries. In 1850, all the 
districts were abolished by the great 
Municipal Act of 1849, the Magna 
Charta of municipal government in On- 
tario, and the county then became both 
the civil and judicial unit with the politi- 
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cal riding known as the Electoral Divi- 
sion of Carleton. 


This same process happened to all the 
counties of Ontario at that time. This 
was really the official origin (1849) of 
independent municipal government in 
Ontario. 


It is just as well to remember these 
facts now in these days of absorption 
and expansion and _ administrative 
changes—that the basis of all independ- 
ent government in Ontario is the town- 
ship and the county. And some bureau- 
crats in a hurry might well remember 
this. 


One factor in bringing about muni- 
cipal self-government was introduced 
by the United Empire Loyalists who 
came to our St. Lawrence “front” town- 
ships. They brought with them the 
thoroughly democratic New England 
practice of the “town meeting” which 
authorized the holding of an annual 
meeting of the citizens in a township 
to elect certain officials. 


While these developments were more 
or less common to all the counties of 
Ontario, my own county of Carleton is 
historically unique in several respects. 
Foremost is the fact that the basis of 
pioneer settlement in Carleton was both 
for defence and civilian colonization, 
with the former consideration of prior 
importance. 


England, struggling alone against the 
dictatorship of Napoleon, found herself 
involved in a war thrust upon her by 
the “War Hawk” party of the United 
States. England could spare only a few 
regiments of regulars and the defence 
of Canada rested largely on militia and 
settlers. During that struggle transport- 
ation of supplies and troops by the St. 
Lawrence River was vulnerable to 
attack. 


When the war ended, the imperial 
authorities began thinking in terms of 
an interior line of communication that 
would be safe from invading forces and 
that could be defended. 


Colonel By was sent out to construct 
the Rideau Canal as both a defence and 
settlement project. But, before the canal 
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was constructed, the British govern- 
ment, to relieve the economic pressure 
at home, set in motion a system of 
emigration. At the same time, the dis- 
banded regiments of the war were 
offered land grants if they would settle 
in the Rideau-Ottawa wilderness. 


Accordingly, a series of military 
settlements were established at strategic 
points. In Carleton County were two 
important such settlements at Rich- 
mond and March. Besides, the entrance 
of the canal at Bytown (Ottawa) was 
also designed as a fortified area. 


These factors profoundly influenced 
the character of pioneer settlement in 
Carleton County. At one time, the settle- 
ment of army and navy officers at March 
petitioned to make the capital of Canada 
there. They just missed by about 20 
miles! The Richmond military settle- 
ment was also advocated as the county 
capital and it actually was for a short 
time when it had the county registry 
Giicestiiel ec: 


All this had a distinct bearing on the 
naming of the townships in the county 
Or Catietoin ney wares nanicds alten 
great leaders in British history (such as 
Marlborough) or, after the members of 
the reigning Royal House (such as 
Richmond and Gloucester), or British 
leaders and nobility such as all the other 
townships. 


It also had its impact on the thinking 
of its citizens. Down through the years, 
fidelity to the Crown and loyalty to 
British tradition have been cardinal 
principles of Carleton County’s political 
faith. Twice it was the political home 
of Sir John A. Macdonald in federal 
representation, and ever since Confed- 
eration, its parliamentary representatives 
have been, with one exception, of the 
Conservative Party. Also, in Carleton 
County was founded, at Richmond, the 
first Masonic Lodge in Canada. 


But Carleton has been outstanding 
also in its contribution to Canada’s 
economic development. 


For over half a century the Ottawa 
River and its tributaries carried a tre- 
mendous industrial asset in its vast 
timber trade. During this period, the 
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timber industry in the Ottawa Valley 
and its river counties, including Carleton, 
was the economic backbone of Canada. 
It was the bulwark of ‘Canada’s export 
trade and financial strength. 


This early river trade made tremen- 
dous demands on the agricultural re- 
sources of the river counties. It was a 
special type of agriculture known as 
“shanty farming.” The farmers sup- 
plied an almost insatiable demand in 
hay, oats, pork, flour and other produce 
for the vast armies in the timbered 
hinterland. They also supplied teams 
and man-power from the settlements and 
farms in the fall and winter season. 


When the timber trade dwindled at 
the turn of the century, Carleton County 
farmers were among the first to realize 
that it was the end of an era. They 
concentrated then on a specialized form 
of agriculture. 


Carleton County farmers have an 
enviable record in specialized agricul- 
ture. In particular, the county is noted 
for its dairy production and in this 
respect, considerable farm income is 
derived from a thousand city milk ship- 
pers in the areas adjacent to Ottawa. 


In silage corn, Carleton has long been 
in the forefront of Ontario counties, 
both in acreage and yield. 


Another long-standing Carleton 
County achievement is in the produc- 
tion of registered seed. I have not the 
most recent statistics available, but I 
know at one time Carleton was produc- 
ing more registered seed than any other 
area in Canada. 


In all this, they were greatly aided by 
the wise policy of the Conservative 
Whitney administration of Ontario, and 
improved on since by every successive 
Conservative government at Queen’s 


Park, 


This was the system of appointing 
agricultural representatives to. each 
county, plus the development of women’s 
institutes and junior farmers’ clubs. As 
a result, agricultural life has been re- 
vitalized in the light of modern condi- 
tions. Much of the credit for this goes 
to an intelligent and industrious farm 
population but a lot of it goes to those 
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dedicated men, the agricultural repre- 
sentatives. I know Carleton County 
has a most competent one in W. M. 
Croskery. 


Largely through their efforts, these 
junior farmers’ clubs and 4-H clubs have 
created a new social spirit and a new 
pride in farming craftsmanship. What 
with rural hydro and the modern farm 
kitchen, and modern motive equipment, 
the old isolation of the farm no longer 
exists. I note with pleasure the further 
extension of rural hydro in eastern 
Ontario. 


I know from experience some of the 
benefits of these programmes for, not 
so long ago, I was a member of a judg- 
ing team in a livestock competition at 
the Royal Winter Fair. 


Here I would like to talk briefly about 
the great work of 4-H clubs, for they 
have become a tremendous factor in 
rural life, in economic potential, and 
in that greatest asset of any country, 
quality citizenship. 

They constitute a new force that is 
quickening in youth those human values 
that are in danger of being dissipated or 
destroyed in the “rat race” of this high 
tension existence, without discipline or 
direction. Time will not permit me to 
dwell on its spontaneous origins and its 
code of purposeful living. 


The idea found its symbol in the clover 
leaf and its expression in a pledge: 


I pledge my head to clearer thinking, 
my heart to greater loyalty, 
my hands to larger service, and 
my health to better living, 
for my club, my community and my 
country. 


The practical application of that pledge 
is all that is needed to restore sanity to 
our sick civilization. 


If urban municipalities could pro- 
mote the same idea of 4-H clubs with 
the same zeal and dedication as have 
the rural areas, I am sure that the 
acute problem of juvenile delinquency 
would be at least controlled to a far 
greater extent. 


As I said before, our agricultural rep- 
resentatives are doing, in this work, a 
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tremendous job in citizenship, in the 
conservation of both our material and 
human resources. 


We, in Carleton County, have taken 
a pride in the achievements of our 4-H 
clubs. One of our 4-H clubs — our 
potato club team — annexed the na- 
tional championship last year at the 
Royal Winter Fair. Our 4-H home- 
making club, under the direction of Mrs. 
Hays, is one of our most popular county 
organizations. And even as I speak, 
a two-unit debating team of Carleton 
County young people has won semi-final 
honours and is now preparing for com- 
petition for final all-Ontario honours at 
Guelph. The whole county is with them 
in their bid for another championship. 


All this adds up to the fact that 
Carleton County, by any criterion, is 
outstanding, not only in this province, 
but in the whole of Canada. 


May I say to the hon. members that 
the team which competes against our 
Carleton County team — and I believe 
the contest will be held on next Friday 
night — is that of the hon. member for 
Halton (Mr. Hall), so that Carleton 
County and Halton County are in the 
finals at Guelph on Friday night for the 
top honours. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I find myself in 
a position which few of the hon. mem- 
bers do as a newcomer, for the reason 
that we have here in the House hon. 
members who are well known to me, 
and who have made a great contribu- 
tion to the economy of this province. 
I refer, first of all to our “old gentleman 
of the Cabinet,’ the hon. Provincial 
Secretary. 


PON Ge bob UN BA he Pheshon 


member is not calling me “old,” is he? 


MR. JOHNSTON: I would like to 
mention my neighbour to the left, the 
hon. member for Lanark (Mr. Dou- 
cett). I also would refer to the one 
who held the Carleton seat prior to 
myself, the hon. member for Ottawa 
West (Mr. Morrow). He came into 
our riding in 1948, and may I say I 
have had a great deal of pleasure in 
working with him, and I know, per- 
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haps better than anybody, that he cer- 
tainly puts forward a good effort for 
the county of Carleton. 


Before that hon. member we had a 
representative for Carleton County, that 
great old Conservative worker the late 
“Holly” Acres. “Holly” Acres repre- 
sented this riding for 25 years, and I 
have often heard it said that never was 
there one who contributed more to the 
welfare of the Conservative Party in the 
province of Ontario than he. I have 
heard men such as the hon. George 
Drew who now, by the way, represents 
the same riding as I, in the federal 
House, tell some of the things which 
“Holly” was able to carry out, and 
some of his political “tricks” which 
were invaluable as far as the “Tory” 
Party was concerned in this province. 


To go back a few years, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to say, in passing, that I 
happen to be the eighth representative 
of Carleton County in this House. 


Now, if we stop and look at the 
matter, we can realize that there must 
have been some great men precede me 
in this House. May I say that among 
the men who represented my riding, of 
Carleton County, was a gentleman by 
the name of Mr. Robert Lyons, I do 
not know his initialsk—who represented 
the county from 1867 to 1871. He was 
followed by that grand citizen, Mr. 
George W. Monk, who lived in the 
township just east of mine, and who 
represented a riding for 23 years. 


Mr. Monk was followed by the late 
Edward Kidd, who represented the 
riding from 1894 to 1908, and was 
followed by the late Mr. R. H. McElroy, 
who represented the riding from 1908 
to 1919. That was the only time the 
county broke away from the tradition 
of Conservatism. 


Then, in 1919, there was elected a 
very, very fine type of gentleman in 
the person of Mr. R. H. Grant, under 
the United Farmers Organization. I 
think he was Minister of Education 
during that regime. 


In 1923, Mr. Grant was followed by 
the late “Holly” Acres, who held the 
seat until 1948, when it was taken over 
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by the present hon. member for Ottawa 


West. 


I would like to make a few remarks 
about the riding, with particular refer- 
ence to the city of Ottawa. We find our- 
selves in a very peculiar position in that 


-we are very close to the city, and there 


are so many things in the city which 
affect us that our position is, indeed, 
a peculiar one. 


First of all, because Ottawa is the 
capital city of Canada, we have the 
federal district commission, amongst 
other things, and they have combined 
to put us in a position which is vulner- 
able to a great extent, and I think there 
are many things we have lost, due to 
our position, particularly from a federal 
point of view. 

My hope is that sooner or later, 
because of that position, the federal 
government will accept its responsibility 
in relation to our riding, and develop 
the federal district throughout the whole 
area, which will, of course, within the 
next few years, take in a great part of 
my riding. 

I was very much pleased today to 
have the opportunity of listening to the 
debates on the Estimates of The Depart- 
ment of Education, which the very able 
hon. Minister (Mr. Dunlop) put for- 
ward, detailing his plans, and even 
though there was a great deal of criti- 
cism expressed, I feel I can say quite 
safely that the hon. Minister has done 
an exceptionally good job as the head 
of the department. 


I would like to repeat a comment 
which I made in the Committee on 
Education a week or 10 days ago, when 
I commended the department, headed 
by the hon. Minister, for deciding to do 
away with all the “frills”. Mr. Chair- 
man, this question of “frills” came up 
today, and there was a good deal of 
criticism expressed, and I want to say 
to the hon. members of the House that 
I think the time has come when “frills” 
will no longer have any part to play in 
connection with education. 

As the hon. members may be aware, 
I represent a rural riding, and the sug- 
gestion was made in the House today 
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by some hon. members in Opposition, 
that the taxpayers of the rural muni- 
cipalities are rapidly getting to the point 
where they no longer can meet their 
obligations. With that statement, I will 
agree. But I repeat, Mr. Speaker, there 
is no time nor place for any of these 
mtrillses 


There is a limit to what the people in 
the rural communities can stand, and we 
in the rural areas are feeling the pinch. 


As I mentioned a few moments ago, 
in my riding, we have a large number of 
whole milk shippers, who are enjoying 
almost the same level of income as they 
have during the past number of years, 
but when we pass from them, then we 
are in mixed farming, and the people 
who are earning their livelihood at 
mixed farming are the people who form 
the backbone of this great province. 


The prices of livestock and secondary 
milk have fallen to such an extent since 
February, 1952, that I do not know 
where it is going to level off. This whole 
problem has been raised in this House 
during the last 5 or 6 weeks by several 
hon. members, but, as far as I am con- 
cerned, nobody has yet found the answer, 
and we are forced to ask ourselves: 
“What is the answer?” 


When I was a member of the Ontario 
Federation of Agriculture—and I served 
on its executive for 5 years—we had a 
great deal to do with this whole question 
of farm income. 


At that time, we were enjoying high 
prices, but I believe most of us realized 
at that time that some day the “honey- 
moon” would be over. I do not believe 
we realized the drop would come so 
quickly or to such an extent, but it has 
come. Now we are faced with the prob- 
lem of doing something about it. 


I may say, in passing, that yesterday 
and today our Federation of Agriculture 
has been holding meetings in Toronto 
which I believe over 1,000 representa- 
tives of all the groups throughout the 
province of Ontario have attended. They 
are trying to solve the problem, and to 
evolve a plan which they can present to 
the government, by which the govern- 
ment might take some action to save the 
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situation. From the suggestions which 
have been made by organized agricul- 
ture, it would seem that marketing legis- 
lation is the answer. 


I would not be at all surprised if we 
are asked soon by organized agriculture 
to give some thought to bringing market- 
ing legislation into operation in this 
province which, they believe, is the an- 
swer to the problem. I am “all for’ such 
action. I believe that marketing legisla- 
tion will pay good dividends. However, 
I do not believe it is the answer to the 
whole problem. In any event, it will 
result in the orderly marketing of farm 
produce in the province of Ontario. 
That is one thing at least which we 
must have. 


However, we must go further than 
that. I am not suggesting for a moment 
that the government of the province of 
Ontario can go much further. However, 
there may be some way in which we can 
protect some of our farm commodities, 
and I should like to make one suggestion 
in that connection. 


Mr. Speaker, for some years this gov- 
ernment has supported the cheese pro- 
ducers’ organizations in many ways. 
One of the great things the government 
did was to supply money to help the 
producers to build cold storage plants. 
Another thing which the government of 
the province of Ontario has been able 
to do, in the past 3 or 4 years, is supply 
bank credit to the producers’ associa- 
tion to take care of surplus cheese, which 
the trade did not need. This year, I 
understand the government has decided 
it has come to the point where it might 
cease supplying that credit. I should 
like to suggest, and recommend very 
strongly, that this government reconsider 
that action, and go “all out” this year 
to again supply credit to the cheese 
producers of Ontario. 


The cheese producers have been the 
backbone of the province of Ontario 
for a number of years. I have figures 
here to show that as far back as 1905, 
this country exported to Britain 105 
million pounds of cheese. Let hon. 
members not forget that at that time 
every bit of the milk which produced 
this cheese was drawn to the cheese 
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factories by a horse and buggy, or in 
a milk wagon. It is a different story 
today. We have, in Britain, the greatest 
market in the world for Cheddar cheese, 
and we have, in Ontario, the greatest 
country to produce it. We have lost that 
market. There is no question about 
that. We have lost it for one or two 
reasons. 


The first is that we have not been 
supplying the cheese. Secondly, we 
have been priced out of the market. 
Why have we been priced out of the 
market? What is the answer to the 
problem? Why have we lost those mar- 
kets? The answer is simple. We have 
lost those markets because our economy 
is geared to such a position that the 
cheese producers today cannot produce 
cheese, and sell it for a price Britain will 
pay—the best market in the world. 


If we are to save agriculture, we must 
take some action. I am sincere in say- 
ing that we have reached a place where 
the position is becoming a bit dangerous. 
Since the beginning of this new year, 
1956, beef prices have fallen off $2 per 
hundredweight, hog prices are right 
down to the floor, and from what we 
have in view for the coming year as 
regards cheese, it would appear there 
may not be a surplus, but if there is, 
unless the government supplies the 
bank credit to the cheese producers’ 
associations to buy up the surplus, the 
price of cheese will also go down to the 
floor. There is no question about that. 


Therefore, Mi speakers | sayito. the 
government, in all sincerity, that this 
action should be taken. It is only a 
small thing, and will not cost too many 
dollars—probably not one dollar—but 
it will provide the cheese producers’ 
associations with the security they need 
to put them in a bargaining position 
where they can take care of any small 
surplus which there might be. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to say a 
few words about our highways. We, in 
eastern Ontario — and particularly in 
my riding — are adjacent to the city 
of Ottawa, and are concerned about one 
or two things. The point foremost in 
my mind is that there is to be a Queens- 
way built through the city of Ottawa. 
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It was first mooted 9 or 10 months ago 
that the Queensway was to be built, and 
plans were drawn up for it. Since then, 
I understand there has been a little 
difficulty, and there is now reason to 
believe that the construction of the 
Queensway may be delayed for 4 or 5 
years. 


We are concerned about this, because 
traffic is very heavy in Ottawa, and 
there is no way in getting through, as 
it is just a bottleneck. On highways 
No. 16 and No. 17, we have two dan- 
gerous subways. In addition to that, 
we have one railway level crossing 
which is very dangerous. If the Queens- 
way is built according to the plans laid 
out, I understand from the engineering 
department, that highways No. 16 and 
No. 17 will be joined to it, which will 
eliminate both of those dangerous 
bottlenecks. 


I mention this to the hon. members, 
especially to the hon. Minister of High- 
ways (Mr. Allan), although I realize 
his position. If the Queensway is built 
within the next year or two, well and 
good, but if it is delayed for 5 or 6 
years, something will have to be done 
about those bottlenecks. 


I understand the reason for the delay 
is that the city of Ottawa will not con- 
tribute its share toward the project. If 
that point is examined closely, it will be 
found there is reason to believe that the 
city of Ottawa is not “stalling” on the 
project, but in all fairness to the city 
of Ottawa, I cbelieyve they are seine 
asked to pay too large a share of the 
COs is 


I make this suggestion, and I hope 
consideration will be given to it. My 
own point of view, Mr. Speaker, is 
that in order to carry through a project 
such as this, the federal district com- 
mission, the federal government, and the 
province of Ontario should share in the 
cost, as well as the city. I do believe, 
under present legislation, things must 
remain as they are, but, Ottawa being 
the capital city, and the project being 
needed so badly, I believe this govern- 
ment, the federal government and the 
federal district commission should get 
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together and take action whereby some 
of the load will be taken off the city of 
Ottawa, and in that way get this proj- 
ect under way. 


As hon. members know, 10 years ago 
a job like that could have been done 
for much less money than it will cost 
today, and if it is left for another 6 
or 7 years, the way things are going, 
the costs will go higher still. So I sug- 
gest we get busy and see if we cannot 
work out a programme whereby that 
project can be completed within the 
Nexte. Or Oo Vedrs.val tie dst: 


HONG He DUNBAR (Provincial 
Secretary): Mr. Speaker, if I may in- 
terrupt the hon. member for Carleton: 
I would not like it to go abroad that the 
city of Ottawa is holding this project 
up. I am not connected with the city 
of Ottawa, but it is not holding up the 
project. It was passed in council. The 
hon. member should be fair to them. It 
is not the city council of Ottawa which 
is holding the project up. 


MR. NIXON: No doubt the hon. 
Minister will say it is the federal gov- 
ernment. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Speaker, in this connection 
the federal government has set up — 
or is setting up — a joint select commit- 
tee of the House of Commons and the 
Senate, to look into the whole prob- 
lem of a federal district. That is quite 
an issue there, and will be the subject 
of deliberations on the part of a joint 
committee of the Parliament of Canada. 


MR ehOLNSLON Mr Speaker, 
that is the understanding I have. I am 
not saying I am right, but I do make 
the suggestion that we had better take 
a look at it, because the understanding 
I have is that 8 or 9 months ago this 
work was to be undertaken this year, 
and now it is an entirely different story. 
There is reason to believe it will not 
be undertaken for a while. We are con- 
cerned about it; 1t would be but common 
sense to proceed with it, and I sug- 
gest we at least take a look at it. 
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Mr. Speaker, there are one or two 
other things I would like to mention. 
The first is that we, in the province of 
Ontario, have set up a telephone author- 
ity. In my riding, we have two inde- 
pendent telephone companies, and when 
the telephone authority was set up 
some 3 or 4 years ago the purpose, I 
believe, was to give further services to 
independent telephone companies. 


I would like to suggest that this tele- 
phone authority has assisted small com- 
panies who were just existing and were 
not getting services in a great many 
ways and has put them in a position 
where they can amalgamate, one with 
another, and in other ways, so that 
today they are giving better service. 

We have, in my riding, two independ- 
ent telephone companies which are com- 
paratively large, one with 700 sub- 
scribers and the other with 500 or 600, 
and these two companies today are suf- 
fering from lack of money to provide 
capital expenditures whereby they can 
expand to a position where they can 
compete with a company such as the 
Bell. If they do not expand, naturally, 
through the years, they will not be 
able to compete, and so they will have 
to be taken over either by the Bell or 
some other company. 


Both of these companies are going 
concerns, but both are in a position 
today, because they are close to urban 
Ottawa, where they must expand, to 
provide the services which are demanded 
of them. I wonder, Mr. Speaker, if 
the government would give some con- 
sideration to providing a fund whereby 
the money could be loaned to these 
companies for the necessary capital ex- 
penditures. I think it would be one 
of the greatest services we could pro- 
vide. I understand that both of the 
companies I mentioned would like to 
spend $30,000, $40,000 or $50,000 on 
expansion, but are not able to secure 
funds, except by applying to the banks, 
where the amount they could receive is 
very limited. If a fund could be set up 
here under the telephone authority, 
whereby money could be loaned to pri- 
vate companies such as these, a great 
service would be rendered to them. 
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In closing, Mr. Speaker, I want to say 
that I have been most pleased at being 
elected a member of the House. I have 
certainly enjoyed the whole procedure 
and I do want to pay a tribute to the 
government. I would like to single out 
the hon. Prime Minister for the able 
manner in which he gave a thorough 


explanation of the government’s position 
on education. 


I would also like to commend the 
hon. Provincial Treasurer for the able 
manner in which he brought down the 
Budget. I could go on and mention each 
hon. member of the Cabinet in turn. 
IT am very proud that we have men in 
this government who are so capable of 
doing the job there is to do. 


Before resuming my place, may I 
also commend the hon. leader of the 
Opposition (Mr. Oliver) on his ability 
to put forward the views of the Opposi- 
tion. When one stops to look back over 
the years and takes into consideration 
the type of men who have represented 
various parts of this province, we must 
realize we have with us today, in the 
Liberal Opposition, two men who must 
have been of great stature and who 
have shown great ability in the conduct 
of the affairs of this province. I refer 
to the hon. leader of the Opposition and 
the hon: member for ‘Brant (Mr. 
Nixon). The hon. member for Brant 
is dean of this Legislature, and from 
where I sit, I can see his profile all 
the time and I really have to laugh to 
myself, when I hear him chiding the 
hon. Prime Minister, or some other 
hon. member of the Cabinet with, at the 
same time, a smirk on his face. It speaks 
well for the type of man he is, and that 
he realizes the men on the government 
side are doing the job which has to 
be done in this province, as he would 
do it himself, and did do it when he 
was where they are today. 


Mr. A. Grossman (St. Andrew) 
moves the adjournment of the debate. 
Motion agreed to. 


The House, upon Order, resolved 
itself into the Committee of Supply. 
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ESTIMATES, DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WORKS 


HON. W. GRIESINGER (Minis- 
ter of Public Works): Mr. Chairman, 
before presenting the Estimates of The 
Department of Public Works, I would 
like, first, to place on the record of this 
House an appreciation to my senior of- 
ficials and all the members of my de- 
partment, for the loyalty and co-opera- 
tion they have given me since I have 
been Minister of the department. I 
might say that, due to the loyalty and 
work of this group of men and women, 
we have been able to accomplish a great 
deal during the past year, and I am 
sincere in saying that I certainly appre- 
ciate what they have done during that 
time. 


When the hon. Provincial Treasurer 
(Mr. Porter) gave his Budget address 
some days ago, this blue book was 
placed on the desks of all hon. members, 
entitled, Works Programme for the 
Fiscal Year 1956-57. I would like to 
point out that it also includes work 
which was completed during the past 
year, that is, 1955-56. 


It is not my intention to go through 
the entire book, but merely to mention 
some of the highlights. During the past 
year we completed, in the city of To- 
ronto, the new Treasury building, the 
Osgoode Hall annex at York and Queen 
Streets, The Department of Labour 
building at 6 York Street, and The De- 
partment of Planning and Development 
building at 454 University Avenue, for- 
merly the Liquor Control Board build- 
ing. 

At Kemptville we completed a new 
Ontario government branch office build- 
ing; at Guelph a processing laboratory, 
and in Ridgetown an _ experimental 
farm, and a laboratory and office build- 
ing for The Department of the Attorney- 
General. We completed a new detach- 
ment building at Ignace, consisting of 
45 housing units, for the provincial 
police. 


For The Department of Education in 
Toronto, we completed the new Teach- 
ers’ College on Carlaw Avenue which 
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the hon. Minister of Education (Mr. 
Dunlop) and myself had the pleasure of 
opening not very long ago. I would 
recommend to the hon. members that 
it would be worth their while to take a 
look at the new Teachers’ College. At 
Smiths Falls, for The Department of 
Health, we completed a new assembly 
hall, a gymnasium, a school building 
and administration building and a 
nurses’ residence. That practically 
completes all the work, for the time 
being, which will be done at Smiths 
Falls. 

In Toronto, for the Ontario Hospital, 
a new administration and _ reception 
building provides 100 additional beds. 
At the Ontario Hospital at Orillia there 
is a new 300-bed unit for children, and 
also a new isolation unit for 76 pa- 
tients. At the Ontario Hospital in Port 
Arthur, the second group of buildings 
known as “F2” and “M2” — and a 
laundry building — were completed, 
giving additional accommodation for 
360 beds. For The Department of 
Highways in Toronto, we completed 
their central storage building, an office 
and laboratory unit at Keele and Wilson 
Avenue. 


For our own department, I might 
mention that 9 dams were built through- 
out different parts of the province, 
which are all listed in the book. 


For The Department of Reform In- 
stitutions, we built at Mimico a new 
dormitory building known as “No. 3.” 
The total investment in these buildings 
and works amounts to approximately 
$21 million. 

May I point out that in our Estimates 
will be noticed a substantial increase in 
our ordinary expenses. That, of course, 
is due entirely to the fact that these new 
buildings have come into use, and the 
maintenance, light, heat, caretaking, 
etc., and repairs, are accountable for 
the large increase in our ordinary ex- 
penses. 


I might also say that for the past two 
years, in order to co-operate with the 
national employment service and also 
with the unions — particularly those in 
the building trades — all our contracts 
included a winter-work clause. A win- 
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ter-work clause naturally increases the 
cost of buildings to some extent, depend- 
ing on where it is being built. In the 
north country it is much colder, and in 
some cases we have to take into con- 
sideration the fact that men cannot be 
expected to work when it is 30 or 40 
degrees below zero. However, we will 
still continue to have the winter-work 
clause in all our future contracts. 


I would add that in order that this 
type of work may be carried on, and 
kept going, we have used the services of 
approximately 48 outside architectural 
and engineering firms. It is natural, 
when a building programme of this size 
is under way, that a great deal of the 
work cannot be finished in the year in 
which it is started. 


I am now going to mention some of 
the work which has been started and 
will be continued, throughout the coming 
year. 


For The Department of Agriculture 
at the Ontario Agricultural College, at 
Guelph, there will be continued the ex- 
tension to the power plant, the continua- 
tion of the new soils building, of the 
vehicle storage and service building, 
paint shop, addition to the laundry, and 
also a physical education buiiding. 


At the Veterinary College, we will 
continue the laboratory and office build- 
ing, the medical-surgical building, and 
the fireproofing of all the older buildings. 

For The Department of Agriculture 
at the New Liskeard demonstration 
farm, we will continue the new ad- 
ministration building. 


At the Vineland agricultural experi- 
mental station, we will continue with 
the new administration and laboratory 
building. 

For the Attorney-General’s depart- 
ment, at Port Arthur, we are continuing 
the headquarters, storage and repair 
shops and 13 different detachment 
buildings which are listed in the blue 
book. In addition, we will continue and 
complete an additional 50 housing units 
for the provincial police, in different 
locations. 


At Sault Ste. Marie there will be a 
continuation of the new registry office, 
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a continuation of the new registry office 
at North Bay, a continuation of the new 
registry office at Port Arthur, and the 
new Ontario Provincial Police head- 
quarters building, at 125 Fleet Street, 
which, by the way, is the old Orange 
Crush building. 


For The Department of Education 
we will continue and complete the new 
Teachers’ College at Hamilton. I doubt 
very much whether we will complete 
the new Teachers’ College in London 
but we will certainly continue with the 
work there, and hope for the best. 


At Belleville School for the Deaf a 
new heating plant building—which con- 
tinuation of work is presently under 
way. At Toronto, at the Ryerson Insti- 
tute, we are installing a sprinkler system 
in some of the old buildings, and will 
continue with the first unit of the new 
building, which has been announced by 
the hon. Minister of Education. 


At Port Arthur we will proceed with 
the new institute building, known as the 
“Lakehead Technical Institute’; and at 
Haileybury the Institute of Mining, a 
two-storey addition. 


For The Department of Health, the 
following work will be continued in the 


fiscal year 1956-57: 


The main building at Brockville, addi- 
tional wards, new mechanics and trade 
building, remodelling and fireproofing 
of cottages CA. zee td Bate Ae ae aa EPs 
and “F”’; 2 pavilions for disturbed 
patients, new kitchen, dining room and 
StOres, 


At Hamilton, the new 600-bed addi- 
tion and a new power house, the 4-storey 
addition with female and male wings 
and fireproofing of the older building. 


At Kingston, continuation of the new 
500-bed group, and new power house 
and laundry, and fireproofing for the 
main building. 


At New Toronto, a new kitchen for 
the Ontario Hospital. 


At North Bay, continuation of the 
1,200-bed hospital in that area. 


At Penetang, a new addition for the 
criminally insane building and a new 
sewage plant. 
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At Woodstock, the new 500-bed addi- 
tion, the new trades building and the 
addition to the power house. 


For The Department of Highways, 
the buildings presently under construc- 
tion at Stratford, Bancroft, Fort Wil- 
liam, Cochrane and Owen Sound. 


For The Department of Lands and 
Forests: at Maple, a new office and 
radio workshop building, and a green- 
house annex. 


At Pembroke, extension of our office 
building, and throughout the province 
generally the docks, cabins, workshops, 
boathouses and things of that type, of 
a more minor nature, are presently 
under construction. 


For our own department, we will 
continue with the boiler plant additions 
at the east block, necessitated by the 
construction of the new Treasury build- 
ing. We have also called for tenders— 
and I believe they are in—for the sound 
system in the Legislative Assembly, 
which the hon. member for Essex North 
(Mr. Reaume) mentioned a few days 
ago. 

At Mimico, for The Department of 
Public Works, the regional office and 
stores building and, as listed in the 
blue book, certain dams, etc., are already 
under construction. 


For The Department of Reform In- 
stitutions—and these are all buildings 
presently under construction and we 
hope will be completed during the 
coming year—at Burtch, a new admin- 
istration building; at Burwash, a new 
dormitory building, central heating plant 
and water works system; at Mimico, 
another new dormitory known as “No. 
2’; at Guelph, an assembly hall and 
gymnasium, training school and _ oil 
storage building. 


At Millbrook, as was mentioned by 
the hon. Minister of Reform Institu- 
tions (Mr. Foote), it is expected that 
building will be completed in the late 
summer. That is the new jail at Mill- 
brook. 


At Brampton, the training school for 
women. At Galt, the training school for 
girls. 
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For The Department of Travel and 
Publicity: completion of the new re- 
ception centre at Middle Falls, and one 
at Point Edward. This work amounts 
to approximately $28.5 million, which 
of course is a carry-over from 1956 


to 1957. 


The new work will start this year, 
that is, the fiscal year 1956-57, will 
be as follows: I might add that even 
with the services of outside architec- 
tural and engineering firms, it takes 
approximately 7, 8 or 9 months or a 
year to have working drawings com- 
pleted. Sometimes it is impossible to 
get a new building under way, beyond 
having the plans prepared, and calling 
for tenders, as soon as we receive the 
plans from the outside architectural 
firms. 


These are the works scheduled for 


156.5 Ju 


For The Department of Agriculture, 
for the MacDonald Institute and Watson 
Hall, plans for extensions to be com- 
pleted. At the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, a new research unit; 
at Kemptville, a poultry service build- 
ing; at New Liskeard, a new poultry 
building, and new beef barn. 


For The Department of the Attorney- 
General, district headquarters buildings 
at Niagara Falls and Barrie. Detachment 
buildings at Dryden, Bracebridge, Stur- 
geon Falls, Thessalon, Gore Bay, White 
River, Emo and Whitney. New 4-car 
garages at Ottawa and Kitchener. New 
housing units to be started for the 
Ontario Provincial Police, during this 
same period, will total 81. 


For The Department of Education 
at Belleville, a new junior residence, 
new junior school building and new 
laundry building. At Brantford, a new 
building for assembly room, auditorium, 
etc. At Haileybury, a new two-storey 
addition to the provincial Mining In- 
stitute. At Toronto plans are being pre- 
pared for the new Lakeshore Teachers’ 
College in the west end of Toronto, 
or plans will be prepared immediately 
for that new school for The Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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For the Department’ of Health at 
Aurora: general repairs, the same as 
at Brockville and Cobourg. At Ham- 
ilton, a new clubhouse. At Orillia, a 
new laundry building and cattle shed. 
At London, a new active treatment 
building with 600 beds, new modern 
clinic and operating room facilities, and 
administration offices and laundry build- 
ing. At Penetang, a new amusement 
hall; Whitby, a new disposal system 
and new sanitary sewer system. At 
Christie Street Hospital, Toronto, a new 
one-storey addition; also at New To- 
ronto and in Toronto proper, a new 
Department of Health garage. 


At 999 Queen Street, a new laundry 
building, and I am happy to announce 
since the hon. Provincial Treasurer (Mr. 
Porter) made the announcement in his 
Budget address, there will be a new 
hospital for retarded children in south- 
western Ontario. It will be built along 
the same lines as the one presently at 
Smiths Falls. It is presumed that when 
the whole operation is completed, it 
will be of the same size, approximately 


2,000. beds. 


NER ie Cee ICON Brant je Ws 
there a site selected for that, as yet? 


HON. MR. GRIESINGER: At the 
present time we are looking, but I am 


not in a position to say where it will 
be. 


MR. NIXON: There is some land 
in Brant. 


HON. MR. GRIESINGER: We 
will look around. 


For a project of that size we have 
to take into consideration the availa- 
bility of water, sewage disposal, good 
drainage, etc., so we will have to be 
quite careful in selecting the proper 
Site. 


MR. NIXON: There is plenty of 
land down there for it. 


HON. MR. GRIESINGER: We 
will do the best we can. 


For The Department of Highways, 
on their present property at Keele 
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Street, a new motor vehicle branch 
building will be erected and I presume 
the hon. Minister of Highways (Mr. 
Allan) may have something to say in 
connection with that, when he presents 
his own Estimates. 


For The Department of Lands and 
Forests at Maple: new radio residence. 
At Pembroke, Parry Sound and Tim- 
mins, new rangers’ headquarters. 


For The Department of Mines, at 
Kirkland Lake: a new office building, 
and at Kenora, a new office building. 


For The Department of Public 
Works itself in Toronto: a new sani- 
tary engineering plant and a new cen- 
tral garage. 


At Sudbury, we are developing a new 
site which was purchased in 1954 and 
1955, where we hope to build accom- 
modation for The Department of Pub- 
lic Works itself, as well as for The De- 
partments of Highways, Lands and 
Forests, and others. 


Further stores buildings for The De- 
partment of Public Works at North 
Bay, Hamilton, Brockville, London, 
Kingsville, Woodstock and Orillia. 


For The Department of Reform In- 
stitutions at Fort William, a new laun- 
dry building and heating unit. At 
Burtch, a new building for the resident 
staff. At Burwash, a new building for 
the laundry, maintenance shop and 
stores. At Monteith there is a pro- 
gramme for construction, the replacing 
of army huts by permanent buildings, 
and a new paint shop. At Mimico, an- 
other new dormitory; at Guelph, a new 
staff residence; at Brampton the same 
thing, the construction of permanent 
buildings to replace the former army 
huts. At Bowmanville, a new 3-storey 
building for accommodation of 75 boys. 
This new work will approximate $12.5 
million. 


In the Estimates, you will notice a 
new item under the heading of ‘Ontario 
Water Resources Commission” in the 
amount of $2 million. That money is 
being placed there at the present time 
to start the Water Resources Commis- 
sion, which has already done some pre- 
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liminary work. Some Estimates are 
completed for certain works, and ap- 
parently it will be recommended it 
should be carried out in the near future. 


That is the programme for The De- 
partment of Public Works for the com- 
ing year 1956-57, and also gives a gen- 
eral picture of the work which has been 
completed in 1955-56, and a continua- 
tion of the work already started. 


On vote 1,801. 


MR. H. A. WORTON (Wellington 
South): Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to make a few remarks addressed to the 
hon. Minister (Mr. Griesinger). Dur- 
ing the past few years there has been 
considerable building going on in the 
riding of Wellington South, and I 
would like to extend, on behalf of the 
city of Guelph, which I represent, my 
thanks for the co-operation we have 
received in regard to sewage disposal 
facilities. 


The hon. Minister mentioned there 
will be considerable more building with 
regard to the reformatory, and I be- 
lieve when the engineers were discuss- 
ing the problem of sewage with the col- 
lege, there was mention made about 
sewage facilities at the reformatory. I 
would like to suggest, if the hon. Min- 
ister sees fit, that his department “go 
along” with the city of Guelph in re- 
gard to the sewage disposal plant at 
the reformatory. I feel sure that some 
suitable arrangement could be worked 
out. 


As hon. members will recall, there 
was some discussion the other day, in 
which the hon. Prime Minister men- 
tioned a certain property in or near the 
city of Guelph, and may I say that one 
of the pitfalls which was met, and one 
of the reasons why the property was not 
considered, as suggested, was there was 
not adequate sewage facilities. The 
city of Guelph is badly in need of ex- 
panding the trunk sewer in the area of 
the reformatory, and I feel sure some 
agreement can be reached to extend the 
facilities, and at the same time provide 
service for the provincial buildings 
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MR. J. WINTERMEYER (Water- 
loo North): Mr. Chairman, if I may, 
for a moment, I would like to ask the 
hon. Minister exactly where he has 
pared his Estimates. I believe it is up 
exactly $7 million over last year. 


HON. MR. GRIESINGER: That is 
quite true. There is an item of $5 mil- 
lion for additional capital expenditures, 
and $2 million for new items. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: In other 
words, the hon. Minister can explain 
exactly $7 million in that fashion, $5 
million for capital expenditures, and $2 
million for water facilities, which makes 
exactly $7 million. If the ordinary ex- 
penditures are up, exactly where have 
the Estimates been pared? Somewhere 
the Estimates must have been reduced 
to achieve that result. It is a good thing 
to reduce the Estimates, but I cannot 
see exactly where it has been done. 


HON. MR. GRIESINGER: That 
may have been caused by the amount of 
carry-overs for work which is already 
started, but not completed. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: Would that 
be reflected in the Estimates? 


HON. MR. GRIESINGER: Yes, I 
think it would. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: Mr. Chair- 
man, perhaps I can simplify it. The 
total Budget for 1956-57 is exactly $7 
million higher than for 1955-56. The 
hon. Minister has said that was probably 
due to an increase of $5 million in 
capital payments, and $2 million appro- 
priation for water resources. I under- 
stand the ordinary expenditures will be 
substantially reduced, due to the in- 
creased cost of maintaining the new 
buildings, therefore, somewhere the ex- 
penses must have been reduced in 1956- 
57, and I am not sure exactly where that 
has been done. 


HON. MR. GRIESINGER: I think 
‘we will have to take them item by item 
to explain it. There are some deduc- 
tions, I suppose, where items have been 
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cut down, but whether that would ex- 
plain the entire difference, it is hard to 
say. 


HON. DANA PORTER (Provincial 
Treasurer): There is an increase in 
ordinary. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: There is an 
over-all increase of $7 million. 


Pa Nae ihe ee Ok hh es Lnateaic 
capital. 


HON. MR. GRIESINGER: One is 
capital and the other is ordinary. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister) : Mr. Chairman, what is the hon. 
member’s question? There seems to 
be an increase on both sides. The or- 
dinary vote this year is $7,668,000 and 
last year the amount was $5,770,000, 
was it not? The capital last year was 
$36,775,000 and this year it is $43,- 
775,000. Frankly, I was wondering 
where the hon. Minister was going to get 
all the money to do these things. 


MR. WHICHER: Get it from Ot- 
tawa. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: Mr. Chair- 
man, I notice that the government 
in 1956-57 Budget are using only one 
column, and demonstrating in that one 
column whether an item is statutory or 
is to be voted upon. That is unlike the 
previous Estimates. Would it be pos- 
sible in the future to add a second col- 
umn in which the previous year’s Esti- 
mate would be given so that we may 
have an accurate comparison? 


MONS Nhe eo ii Mr G hairs 
man, in this year’s Estimates we have 
followed a new pattern. Certain changes 
have been made in the form of the Esti- 
mates, which are considered a much 
clearer way of bringing it forward, 
rather than have the ordinary items to 
be voted in one column, and the statu- 
tory items in the other. What we are 
really interested in is the total, so we 
thought it better to have it all in the 
one column. The statutory items are 
shown by the letter “S.” 
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As to the numbering of the various 
items, the hon. members will note that 
in the Estimates for this year each de- 
partment is given an allotment of 100 
numbers. For example, in The Depart- 
ment of Public Works, the numbering 
starts with No. 1,801 and in The Depart- 
ment of Welfare it starts with No. 
1,701. The reason for that is that when 
new items are added from year to year 
for these various offices, they can be 
added at the end and a comparison can 
be made of the year’s Estimates, with 
those of the previous year. In that way 
item No. “1,801” next year will be item 
No. “1,801,” the year following, and will 
continue in that way. 


It was considered that an allotment of 
100 numbers for each department would 
give ample room for expansion. Even 
when the Budget reaches $1 billion, 
there would still be enough room, as 
there would be provision for 100 items 
for each department. It was considered 
advisable to do that, as there is being 
considered at present the obtaining of 
certain business machines, which will 
be put in as a kind of “automation,” as 
it is called, and the numbering then will 
prove very convenient. That method 
has been adopted for simplification, but 
it is a little confusing this year as com- 
pared with last year. We do not want 
to cause any confusion to the hon. 
members. 


HON A]NR: BROS Ts That sseone 
of the reforms under the new hon. Pro- 
vincial Treasurer. 


HON. MR. PORTER: It is much 
less confusing than it has been. 


MRS Ta CaN IX ONS erant mea 
Chairman, I was about to ask this ques- 
tion of the new hon. Provincial Treas- 
urer: I never could get it explained 
by the previous hon. Provincial Treas- 


urer. The question is in regard to the 
Budget. Wh&t is the Budget for 1956- 
57°? The hon. Prime Minister con- 


tinues to refer to it as the “$400 mil- 
lion Budget,” but I do not see where 
he gets that amount. In regard to the 
various items in the Budget for educa- 


ONT AERO G1 HG Slee RE 


tion, the hon. Prime Minister has re- 
ferred to some of these things in the 
supplements to the Budget speech, 
where he has added the ordinary ex- 
penditure and capital expenditure to- 
gether. That comes to a total of $468 
million. It has always been my sub- 
mission that these are the amounts ac- 
tually voted by the House, item by 
item, and they should be regarded as 
the Budget of accounts for the next 
year. That comes to $647 million. 


HONS MR SPORTER? Vhatassthe 
ordinary, plus the capital. 


NER SON LON @ 1s 
Budget? 


that’ not “our 


HON, MR. “PORTER®” “Phat is: the 
total Budget. However, we speak of 
the “Budget,” and when we refer to 
certain ordinary revenues and ordinary 
expenses, that is one of the aspects of 
the Budget. 


MR. NIXON: The hon. Provincial 
Treasurer will admit that the division 
in many cases of ordinary and capital 
is an arbitrary decision of a department. 


HON. MR PORTER? J-anmteyine 
to make it less arbitrary. I am trying 
to get to the point where it will be clear. 
There always are borderline cases, 
where there are differences of opinion 
as to whether a certain item is properly 
“capital” or “ordinary.” I could give 
several examples of that. 

For example, in The Department of 
Highways, if there is a new road to be 
built, that is obviously a capital expen- 
diture. You have to build the roadbed, 
build the road itself, and surface it and 
complete it. Definitely, that is capital 
expenditure. 


The principle on which this govern- 
ment has operated for a great number 
of years is that it 1s quite legitimate to 
spread the cost over a number of years, 
and it is quite legitimate to borrow for 
that purpose. However, whenever we 
have had sufficient revenues, we have 
endeavoured to pay as much as possible 
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of that out of ordinary revenues. That 
has been done, and for some years past, 
as the hon. member will recall, we have 
paid an average of 65 per cent., of 
capital expenditures, out of revenue. 


MR. WHICHER: How many years 
is it usually spread over? 


PON WLR ee Oi bik ae i hate ised 
little complicated, but I will endeavour 
to explain it if the hon. member wishes 
me to do so. First of all, however, let 
me finish with the former financial 
critic, of whom, for some years, I am 
always suspicious, in that he may have 
something in his mind, so I wish to be 
very careful. 


MR. NIXON: I am not suspicious. 
I was being quite frank. 


hON MRE EROS Ti 4 The hor, 
member kept after me for 12 years, 
until I had to quit. 


HON. MR. PORTER: As soon as 
the hon. Prime Minister left the post of 
Provincial Treasurer, they called the 
hon. member off. 


Mr. Chairman, of course, the total 
amount estimated to be expended is the 
$647 million. There is no doubt about 
that. The ordinary expenditure is $427 
million and the capital expenditure is 
$220 million. 


Let me continue for a moment in re- 
gard to the problem of distinguishing 
certain items. I was taking an example 
from The Department of Highways. 
There may be a case where there is re- 
paving to be done. It could be argued 
that the repaving would quite properly 
be “capital expenditure.” On the other 
hand, accountants will argue that it is 
more in the nature of a “repair.” It 
is a borderline case. It might be legiti- 
mate to call it “capital.” In that case 
there would have to be a more or less 
arbitrary decision. We counted that as 
“ordinary expenditure,” but it might be 
regarded as “capital expenditure.” 
There are borderline cases of that kind. 


Again, we make contributions to hos- 
pitals as “capital grants.” We have al- 
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ways made them out of “ordinary expen- 
diture,” on the principle that the prov- 
ince has not an asset of its own, to set 
against such expenditure. 


MR. NIXON: What about the capi- 
tal for school buildings ? 


TO Na eVLR A? POR VER sie hateall 
comes out of ordinary expenditure, as 
that is part of the legislative grants, 
and is part of the grant which is paid 
to every school board. A portion of 
that consists of a certain amount of 
money which will go towards the pay- 
ment of interest and capital as it be- 
comes due — combined capital and 
interest. 


MR. NIXON: And rural expansion 
of hydro? 


PO Nee he POR PERS Rural ex. 
pansion of hydro is being regarded as 
capital. 


MR. NIXON: It is pretty hard to 
draw a distinction there. 


RON NP OR ERA sil say, 
that is the way it is being done. There 
might be an argument that it should 
not be, but that is the way it has been 
done, and that is the judgment of those 
who have considered these things. How- 
ever, I think on the whole there would 
be very little argument as to the total 
figures, the amount of money earmarked 
as capital, $210 million odd. I should 
think there would be very little argu- 
ment as to whether that should be a 
little more or less. 


MR. NIXON: I know this is away 
from the particular branch. 


ELON AUR, SPORTER se Biutesiteds 


useful discussion, I think. 


MR. NIXON: Yes. There is a good 
deal of revenue derived from the sale 
of lumber from the Mississagi salvage. 
About a) quarter “of# that is *ealled 
“capital”, and the rest is called “ordin- 
ary.” When you are selling the same 
salvaged lumber, why should some of 
it be capital and some of it ordinary? 
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HON. MR.:PORTER: I had better 
look that up and find out about it. 


MR. R. MACAULAY (Riverdale) : 
Well, you lost stumpage which ordi- 
narily would have provided a sale from 
which a revenue would have been de- 
rived, in the form of stumpage dues, 
and so on, part of which goes under 
capital and part under ordinary. 


MR. NIXON: I do not know about 
that. 


MR. MACAULAY: The hon. mem- 


ber asked for an answer. 


MEP NTXON] Dhatiis anvanswer 
but I do not think it explains it at all. 


PLO INA IM Ree PC) ole bateniattes 
will, of course, come up in the Estimates 
of The Department of Lands and 
Forests. My recollection of that is that, 
in regard to the Mississagi salvage, the 
first year we put up, I forget the exact 
figure, but, say, $1 million. We charged 
that to “ordinary account.” Subse- 
quently, they needed money for finan- 
cing, and we advanced it by the way 
of “capital account.’ That money was 
repaid to us. The point where we would 
make or lose was on the amount of 
our original investment, and my recol- 
lection is that in the end, of the original 
investment of, $1 million—or whatever 
is was—about 75 per cent. of it was 
paid back to us. 


We will come to that, in the Lands 


and Forests’ Estimates, and I think that 
will be the answer. 


MR. “RLM. WHICHER (Brrce) - 
The statue in butter of the hon. Prime 
Minister, at the Royal Winter Fair; 
what would you call that, “political 
capital” or “ordinary” ? 


HON. MR. PORTER: I do not see 
anything in the Estimates about that. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: That is the 
surplus the hon. Mr. Gardiner had. 


HON. MR. FROST: If the govern- 
ment paid for that, there will be trouble. 


HON. MR» PORTER: That is en- 
tirely new to me, I do not know any- 
thing about this rural way of life. 
However, may I answer the question 
as to how far this debt is spread out. 
The hon. member for Waterloo North 
(Mr. Wintermeyer) discussed, in his 
address, certain aspects of this sinking 
fund. The sinking fund this year is 
set at over $17 million—nearly $18 
million. It ‘thas been at that point, or 
thereabouts, for a number of years, as 
a matter of fact. I have not the figures 
here but I shall have them available, 
I believe they are being prepared, and 
will show exactly how the sinking fund 
payments over the years have worked 
out. 


With a net debt of approximately 
$700 million, a sinking fund to retire 
that debt in 50 years would be between 
$13 million and $14 million a year. That 
is the way it would work out. The 
hon. member for Waterloo North re- 
ferred to a speech made by the hon. 
Prime Minister, when he was Provin- 
cial Treasurer, some years ago, in which 
he indicated that the sinking fund 
should attempt to do just that, that is, 
to retire the debt in 50 years. As long 
as there is more than $14 million in the 
sinking fund, with a debt of $700 mil- 
lion, that debt is being retired from year 
to year. 


The sinking fund today has reached 
the point where the debt, as it was in 
1943, has been very substantially re- 
duced. It has been proceeding at a 
rate greater than would be necessary 
on a 50-year basis. 


Then, of course, there are new capital 
works, which come in from year to year 
and there is new debt when there 
is insufficient revenue to pay for all of 
the capital outlay. 


While the present debt is somewhat 
higher than it was a few years ago, it 
must be remembered that that is only 
relative because, when the debt was 
$500 million, we had revenues of about 
$100 million. Today, with the debt at 
$700 million, we have revenues of over 
$400 million, and that must be taken 
into consideration. A great deal of the 
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old debt is paid off, and the present debt 
represents a certain amount of new 
works and new assets which are set up 
against it. Capital debt, of course, repre- 
sents assets, and has to be looked at in 
that way. 


So it is true that in an expanding 
province with limited revenue resources, 
if we are going to meet the legitimate 
demands of the public for capital works, 
in the way of teachers’ colleges, high- 
ways, and the multitude of buildings as 
outlined by the hon. Minister of Public 
Works (Mr. Griesinger) tonight, there 
is only one way of doing it, and that is 
by paying as much as you can as you 
go, to the limit of your revenues, and, 
within safe limits, to borrow. 


The amount which is borrowed today 
represents capital investment, which is 
not going to be used up this year by this 
year’s taxpayers. It is quite legitimate 
to spread it over to future taxpayers, 
who will be using the road or the build- 
ing in the years to come. It is just a 
question of revenue resources, and the 
amount considered urgent and necessary 
for the development of this province. 


We should look with confidence to- 
wards the future, with the growth of 
population and industry and we must 
bear in mind the fact that these invest- 
ments will in the future make it possible 
to receive larger revenues from our own 
sources, even with our own limited 
sources of revenue. Because, Mr. Chair- 
man, every highway which is constructed 
means more automobile traffic, and 
greater gasoline taxes. They are invest- 
ments in so many different ways and 
they are, in another respect, actually 
investments which will produce increas- 
ing revenue in the years to come. 


Therefore, I do not think there is any- 
thing to fear. I think the sinking fund 
provisions are more than adequate, and 
we think that is a sound view. 


The Highway Reserve Account, 
which has been mentioned, simply sets 
aside a certain amount of money out of 
the revenue, when we have sufficient 
revenue to do so, which goes toward the 
payment of capital works in that year. 
I must say I think that is a very sound 


way of doing business. I think it would 
be very foolish to use that money for 
some new type of recurring expendi- 
ture, and add that much more to the 
debt. Every dollar we put into the High- 
way Reserve Fund is a dollar we do not 
have to borrow for capital works that 
year. 


MR. P. MANLEY (Stormont) : Mr. 
Chairman, we are voting this year $51,- 
443,000 for public works. Is all that 
money actually going to be spent this 
year? Also, in other years as well, we 
have voted certain sums of money to 
different departments. Is all that money 
actually used by a department? Or, if 
it is not, what becomes of the balance? 


PLN SGV Ro INGIK se Ube 
balance reverts at the end of the year. 
However, there is always a big carry- 
over for work which is started, but will 
not be completed until the following 
year. 


PIONS MRO PORTER: | think -the 
question the hon. member asked was 
concerning having an Estimate of so 
many million dollars for capital works, 
and not spending it all. 


MR. MANLEY: I did not say just 
“capital works.” I said we are voting 
here a total Budget of $51,443,000 for 
public works. Is that much spent this 
year, in ordinary revenue, by The De- 
partment of Public Works? 


HON? MRD PORTER: Well; we 
always attempt to live within the Fsti- 
mates, and if they do not spend all the 
money, it goes into the surplus at the 
end of the year. Sometimes the depart- 
ment does not spend all the money esti- 
mated. After all, an Estimate is an 
estimate, and various circumstances may 
arise in the course of a year where all 
the money may not necessarily be spent. 
You may estimate some item for emer- 
_gencies, for instance, and the emer- 
gencies do not occur as expected, and 
you save that much money. In some 
cases emergencies occur such as the fires 
last summer up in the north country and 
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there was a very large amount which 
had to be added by treasury board orders 
to the amount estimated to pay for that, 
so they overspent on that item because 
of the emergency which was not pre- 
dicted at the time of the Estimates. 


MR. NIXON: Yes, but the money 
will have to be re-voted next year, if it 
is not spent this year? 


HON. MR. PORTER: That is right, 
yes. 


Votes 1,802 to 1,811, inclusive, agreed 
TOs 


MRE RVD beae Ciurcn je eit, 
Chairman, I would like to say a word 
here. In the hon. Minister’s remarks, 
previous to presenting his Estimates, he 
made reference to new government 
buildings, and in particular to the in- 
tention of building a new school for 
retarded children somewhere in the 
southwestern part of Ontario. He an- 
swered a few questions as to what would 
be required and so forth, regarding site, 
availability, sewage, water and so forth. 


I would like to bring to the attention 
of the hon. Minister—although I realize 
he is not going to say anything about it 
tonight—but I would like to bring to his 
attention, and to the attention of the 
government, that the county of Huron 
has everything he mentioned. The school 
could be built near the shores of beauti- 
ful Lake Huron, and we would have 
beautiful highways leading to it, and can 
provide all the requirements mentioned 
by the hon. Minister. I hope when the 
decision is made it will be in favour of 
Huron County. 


We have no government buildings 
there, of any account, except possibly 
a jail, and I am not sure but what that 
is owned by the county. We have noth- 
ing, and I would like to put forward 
the claim of Huron County. This is not 
the last you will hear of it. I would also 
say that land will be very much less 
expensive than in the vicinity of Chat- 
ham, or any of the other places being 
considered. 


Vote 1,812 agreed to. 


On vote 1,813: 


MR. T. D. THOMAS (Oshawa) : 
Mr. Chairman, last year the amount was 
$1,000 and this year it is $7,000, that 
is the grant towards the cost of flood 
control, drainage, etc. 


HON. MR. GRIESINGER: I think 
this completes the final payments, as 
per an agreement. 


MR. WHICHER: Item No. 4, re $2 
million: what is going to happen if 
there is a flood of applications for such 
disposal plants which the government 
is going to finance? Will it be sufficient 
or will you put more money into the 
fund if necessary? 


HON, MRIGGRIPOUNGE Rabie 
would probably have to be voted by 
Supplementary Estimates or something 
like that. I am not in a position to 
make a statement at the present time. 
The commission will be set up, and it 
will take a while to get organized, and 
that is to give them a start, at least. 


MR. NIXON: Is there any policy 
as yet as to the engineering this com- 
mission will do for the different muni- 
cipalities? Will that be paid for by the 
commission, or will the municipalities 
have some of this work done for them? 


FON. MR *GRIBSINGERSSNome 
think that would be spread over. 


MR. NIXON: You mean that the 
province will pay it, that is, the broad 
picture of engineering, or do you mean 
it would be charged against the in- 
dividual municipalities ? 


HON. MR. GRIESINGER: I im- 
agine it would be spread over the cost 
of the particular project. 


MR. WHICHER: In other words, 
the municipality really pays for every- 
thing. It just borrows the money. 


HON? LY M.FROST (PrimeeiMin- 
ister): Mr. Chairman, I have not the 
letter here I received from Rt. hon. 
Mre St. Laurent,” but’ 1) willbesvery 
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glad to get it for the hon. member. I 
took this matter up with him last 
December, and received a letter dated 
March 8. As a matter of fact, it missed 
me as I was going to Ottawa. He was 
kind enough to give me a copy of the 
letter at Ottawa. I was pointing out 
the immense charges we will have, in 
facing problems of pollution and in- 
dustrial waste. I would be very happy 
to let the hon. member have a copy of 
the letter which was sent to me. He 
said he was greatly concerned—as were 
we—about this problem, and he thought 
the very heavy costs might be paid on 
the basis of usage of the system by in- 
dividual users, both for water and 
sewage. 


MR. WHICHER: That is the way 
it is done now. 


HON. MR. FROST: I did not know 
whether the hon. member would agree 
with that. I gathered the other day 
he did not agree. I must admit my own 
feeling is that, owing to the cost of 
the great pollution problem in Ontario, 
were we able to make a more realistic 
arrangement at Ottawa, in connection 
with taxes arising from productivity, 
that a portion of that cost might be 
taken in some way or other by the 
Ontario government. 


However, I will show the hon. mem- 
ber Rt. hon. Mr. St. Laurent’s letter, 
and if he disagrees with what we are 
suggesting here that it should be paid 
by the municipalities, it will necessarily 
follow that he will have to disagree 
with Rt. hon. Mr. St. Laurent as well 
as with what we are doing here. 


MR. WHICHER: The truth is the 
municipalities have been paying this 
100 percent, in’ the past, “and” .as’ far 
as the provincial government is con- 
cerned, they are going to pay it 100 
per cent. in the future. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is the way 
it would look, but what is proposed is 
a very great change from the old system. 
Under the old system it was left to 
individual municipalities. It is true that, 
through the Ontario Municipal Im- 
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provement Corporation we provided 
funds for such municipalities as required 
by them, at something approaching our 
cost. I might say that system was 
adopted in Alberta this year. They re- 
verted from another system, so it would 
appear that the system has some merit. 


This new proposal provides for a 
partnership of municipalities, under one 
system, to pipe water from the Great 
Lakes or from the source of the water, 
and to pay for it on a community basis. 
It also provides for the same arrange- 
ment in connection with sewage. 


MR. WHICHER: Could the hon. 
Prime Minister give an example? I 
can understand about water. That is 
certainly co-operative, but what about 
sewers? 


HON. MR. FROST: For instance, 
in the city of Ottawa you have the city 
itself, and the adjoining communities, 
Rockcliffe, Eastview, and several others 
in one group. 


MR. WHICHER: They do not have 
that now. 


HON. MR. FROST: No, they do 
not have that. It is a case in point. Of 
course, the case which was dealt with, in 
other legislation, and on much the same 
basis, was the problem in Metropolitan 
Toronto. There are other communities. 


I am not so sure what I am suggest- 
ing might not apply to the valley of the 
Grand River. The hon. member for 
Waterloo North (Mr. Wintermeyer) 
would be more familiar with that prob- 
lem than I, but it is quite possible that 
is where there are groups of communi- 
ties such as Kitchener, Galt, Preston 
and others, each with one sewage dis- 
posal plant, a very expensive system 
since one plant might take care of more 
than one community. However, that 
is an engineering problem, but I cite 
it because the valley of the Grand River 
presents a difficult proposition. There 
very probably may be other areas in 
which that situation would apply. 


It might apply in the Windsor area 
where there are several communities, 
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starting with Belle River, and extend- 
ing to Amherstburg. There are sev- 
eral communities there that have prac- 
tically grown together. Those are cases 
where I think sewage disposal could be 
by a partnership arrangement, which 
would very much reduce the cost. At 
least, that is the feeling of the engineers 
who have advised the commission. 


MR ale Dem AS eaGOshawagi 
One of the facets of it is, of course, it 
will make engineering facilities available 
to the municipalities in a group, and 
therefore will make it a little easier for 
them to borrow, but I think you will 
concede the point they still have to 
borrow. 


PLO NS WURSE ROS lee Ebates ache 
On the other hand there is the fact that 
the commission, in some of these cases, 
would probably finance the proposition, 
and the money would be rebated over 
a period of perhaps 50 years, on some 
sort of a user basis. 


MR. NIXON: That would apply to 
the disposal plant, but not to the sewers. 
That is in the municipality. 


HON. MR. FROST: No, not to the 
local system itself. 


MR. NIXON: Our own town of 
Paris and the city of Brantford have 
tremendous problems in this connection. 
They have been ordered time after time 
by The Department of Health to put 
their houses in order, but the magnitude 
of the cost deters them from starting 
anything. 


HON. MR. FROST: I do not know 
whether this would be the case in a 
town such as Paris, but I think the hon. 
member will agree with me the time 
has come when these orders have to 
stick/) dd think#that isacreedin ttemay. 
be that the time has arrived when, if 
these things are not done, a mandatory 
order would have to be issued. Per- 
haps the commission would have to 
build the disposal plant and charge it 
back to the community, over a period 
of years. 
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This matter of sewage disposal is a 
very serious one. The letters I tabled 
here last Thursday indicate the extent 
to which it is regarded as a serious 
matter internationally, and I think it 
is a very serious matter from the stand- 
point of conserving the utility of our 
waters in the province of Ontario, the 
beauty of our countryside, and the pres- 
ervation of many things which disap- 
pear, if you allow the streams to become 
polluted. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: It is not 
apropos to The Department of Public 
Works as such, but may I ask the hon. 
Provincial) Treasurer #4 irae orem: 
whether he intends to bring the sched- 
ule of the sinking fund before us? 


HONSMER] PORTER yc 


MR. WINTERMEYER: We will 
have an opportunity to talk that over? 


HON. MR. PORTER: © Yeswe isan 
matter of fact, the auditor has one pre- 
pared, which I will make available. 


HON. MR. FROST: In connection 
with the speech of 1944, I have more 
than lived up to it. I think the new hon. 
Provincial Treasurer will agree, and 
he is a critical fellow. 


MR. WHICHER = Not of?thes hon: 
Prime Minister, he is not. 


HON..MR. FROST: Yourdosner 
know the half of it. 


HON OU Ree EO) Relihe 


reason to be. 


I have no 


HON. MR. FROST: “At that time 
I did not propose that we should pay 
up to 60 per cent. of our capital cost, out 
of current earnings. On the other 
hand, in 1944 I quite admit I had no 
idea as to what the magnitude of the 
financial operations of this province 
would be in the year 1956. 


I can say to the hon. members I very 
well remember sitting on that side of the 
House with the father of the hon. mem- 
ber for Riverdale (Mr. Macaulay), in 
the year 1943, and I do not doubt the 
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hon. member for Brant will recollect 
also, that Mr. Macaulay, after some de- 
bate and crossfire—the then Treasurer 
I believe was Mr. Gordon, and I think 
Mr. Conant was the hon. Prime Min- 
ister—said, ““You have reached a $100 
million Budget.” In 1943, that was con- 
sidered to be a dramatic point in On- 
tario; when a $100 million Budget had 
been built up. 


Twelve years after that date we have 
here a Budget which I think is $437 mil- 
lion on ordinary account. That is leaving 
out the capital items. 


I remember expressing concern to 
Mr. Drew, when he was Prime Min- 
ister, when he reached the $200 million 
Matks eis thiatter o1 tact [ssaid,; You 
had better be a little bit more careful 
how you spend money.’ We have 
reached $437 million today, and I think 
hon. members will agree that with the 
tremendous expansion and growth of 
this province increased costs are in- 
evitable. 


I would say to the hon. member for 
Waterloo North (Mr. Wintermeyer), in 
connection with our capital requirements, 
that we are paying, and have paid over 
the years, 60 per cent. from ordinary 
account. As regards the other provinces: 
most of them, in that period of time; 
have been able to balance their accounts 
on an over-all basis. Probably, on an 
average, we have paid less from ordi- 
nary account on capital account than any 
others. 


The other side of the picture is that 
no province in Canada has in any way 
approached our enormous capital invest- 
ment. I am speaking of public invest- 
ment. 


era matter or tact, itis) as the hon: 
Provincial Treasurer has said, to pro- 
vide the amount we have from ordinary 
account, to keep down our net debt, is 
an achievement in itself. Nevertheless, 
in regard to the other provinces, we are 
not approaching what they have done 
in the way of paying their capital ac- 
counts from current revenue. That is 
about the picture. 


As the hon. Provincial Treasurer said, 
we have a debt of $700 million. Today 
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the ratio is about 134, as compared with 
ordinary revenue account. Twelve years 
ago it was about 1 to 5. To be placed in 
the same relative position as regards 
debt, it is arguable that to be in the same 
position we were in 1943, we could have 
$2 billion of ordinary debt, using the 
same ratio between revenue and debt. 


I think that would be wholly un- 
desirable. Everything we can pay off 
from current account in these days, 
without unduly burdening our people, 
and applying it to capital account, we 
should do, and we have been following 
out that procedure. 


I will admit to the hon. member we 
have far exceeded the plan outlined in 
1944, in which the debt was to be amor- 
tized over a period of years in the ordi- 
nary course, but I think hon. members 
will agree, because of our borrowings, 
it has been necessary to strengthen our 
credit in every possible way to maintain 
a good credit rating with the many peo- 
ple with whom we have to do business. 


MR. WHICHER: I was very inter- 
ested in a comparison of the Budgets of 
today, and 12 years ago. I wonder if, 
for once, the hon. Prime Minister would 
give a simple answer, “Yes”, when I 
ask him if it is not far easier to give 
more school grants with a $400 million 
Budget than with a $100 million Budget. 
Will the hon. Prime Minister answer 
that question ? 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber has asked a very leading question. 


MR. WHICHER: There are not 
many members of the press present. 
Perhaps the hon. Prime Minister would 
answer it. 


HON. MR. FROST: I point out this 
fact: it is easier, of course, subject to 
this—and this is the answer to the hon. 
member. If revenues are 4 times greater, 
it necessarily follows it is simple to pay 
4 times as much in grants. Will the hon. 
member not agree? 


MR. WHICHER: Not necessarily. 
It should be 8 times as much. 
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HON. MR. FROST: We could pay 
4 times as much in grants, which is the 
ratio for our revenue. But we are paying 
1014 times as much. 


MR. NIXON: May I ask the hon. 
Provincial Treasurer, before we get into 
more detail with respect to the money 
received from Ottawa, under the tax 
rental agreement, which was $147 mil- 
lion for a complete year, can the hon. 
Prime Minister break that down into 
the amounts of corporation taxes, in- 
come taxes, etc.? 


HON. MR. FROST: We could do 
that. 


MR. NIXON: And are there any 
succession duties in that at all? 


HON. MR. FROST: No. 
HON. MR. PORTER: The hon. 


member’s question referred to the rental 
payments which come in, amounting to 
some $100 million approximately. This 
year it does not include any succession 
duties. We collect our own succession 
duties in their entirety. 


MR. NIXON: Is there no balancing 
with Ottawa? There was at the start. 


HON. MR. FROST: The rental 
payments under the present agreements 
are really equal. The other night the 
Toronto Star, in an editorial, said that 
we received $138 million which Quebec 
did not receive. That was an obvious 
error. What we are receiving at the 
present time in rental agreements under 
the agreement which will expire on 
March 31 next year, really amounts to 
this, when you take it apart. Our suc- 
cession duties, the amount of corpora- 
tion tax at an 84 per cent. rate, income 
taxes at 5% per cent., are included. 
That is about the way it works out. 


It is true there are complications in 
that formula. There is an escalator 
provision which affects it. 


For some years, under the present 
rental arrangements, we would be some- 
what ahead. In other years, we would 
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be somewhat behind, but taking the 
5-year period — and I was just discuss- 
ing this with the hon. Provincial Treas- 
urer a day or two ago — it would 
actually work out that if we had stayed 
in the field ourselves, and had taken 
the ordinary statutory subsidy, which 
was in effect at the time of Confedera- 
tion, with our own equalization debt 
rates, and with our old rates in corpora- 
tion taxes, amounting to approximately 
8% per cent. Although it was on the 
basis of 7 per cent. plus business tax, 
it worked out at an average of 8% per 
cent. If we had done that, and they had 
returned to us what they wanted to do, 
back in 1952, that is, to collect personal 
income tax at 5 per cent., on an agency 
basis, we would have been in the posi- 
tion, almost exactly, as we have been 
under the rental arrangement. 


You may ask why we entered into 
that arrangement. The answer is there 
was no other way we could collect 5 
per cent. personal income tax. It might 
be asked what difference is between that 
arrangement, and the new one. It works 
out, that succession duties are identically 
the same. Our corporation tax collec- 
tions were up an average of 8% per 
cent., counting 7 per cent. straight tax, 
in place of business tax, as 8 per cent. 
Under the new arrangement, we would 
receive 9 per cent. 


Under the old basis, we received the 
equivalent of 5 per cent. personal income 
tax. Under the new arrangement, 10 
per cent. The gain can be reduced to 
one-half of 1 per cent. on corporation 
tax, and 5 per cent. on personal income 
tax. That is where we would make 
the gain, under the new deal, provided 
business remains good. 


Although I have given these simple 
figures, we say it is not realistic, from 
the standpoint that succession duties 
are left out of the discussions altogether, 
because we are receiving the rates we 
have had now for many years. 


MR. NIXON: Have you ever com- 
pared them with what Ottawa receives 
from Ontario? 
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HON. MR. FROST: Yes, we have. 
Under our rates, we would collect $5 
million a year more than it does under 
their rates. 


MR. NIXON: It is just about 50- 
50. 


HON. MR. FROST: Yes. Leaving 
succession duties out of the picture, 
under the old arrangement we received 
S'% per cent. corporation tax; they 
place it at 9 per cent. Under the pres- 
ent conditions, we say that should be 
15 per cent. 


In personal income tax, there is an 
increase from 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. 
We say that should also be 15 per cent. 
British Columbia contends it should be 
20 per cent. because they were in the 
field, and it has worked out at an aver- 
age rate of 20 per cent. before the agree- 
ments of 1942. 


MR. T. D. THOMAS (Oshawa) : 
This is very interesting. Could the hon. 
Prime Minister tell us the amount of 
money we receive back from the federal 
government, as our part of the income 
tax and the amount of money we receive 
as corporation tax? Is that separated? 


MR. NIXON: The hon. Prime Min- 
ister said he would break it down for 
us. 


BONee Vi Reer ROS Lele have. the 
figures. I can give you an approximate 
breakdown of them. Prior to the 


agreement of April 1, 1952 — and in 
that year we came into the agreement— 
we collected $92 million in corporation 
taxes. We also collected in that year 
approximately $20 million in succession 
duties, making a total of about $110 
million. 


Having made due allowance for suc- 
cession duties, which we collect our- 
selves—I am very glad to say we re- 
mained in that—under the agreement 
we entered into on April 1, 1952, we 
gained about $25 million, on a yearly 
average. In some years it might have 
been $20 million, in other years $30 
million, but, on the average, it was $25 
million. 
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That was just about equivalent to 
the 5 per cent. personal income tax. 
That is where we gained. The federal 
government would not collect that for 
us on an agency basis. The hon. mem- 
ber for Brant knows that the remark- 
able fact is that, under the income tax 
his Party introduced in 1937, they 
agreed to collect income tax for Ontario, 
and did so collect it for a. fee of 
$80,000 a year. They refused to do 
that in 1952, because they would not 
collect it on an agency basis. 


At that time, I thought it was a great 
mistake to isolate the province of 
Quebec: I felt if there had been an 
agency basis for collecting income tax, 
it would have solved the difficulty. 
However, that was not acceptable at 
Ottawa. Therefore, we went into the 
agreement, because I could not justify 
our people losing $25 million a year. 


In the tax agreements before 1952— 
from 1947 to 1952—we were a very 
considerable sum ahead over a period 
of 5 years, by staying out of the agree- 
ments, because the proposals were com- 
pletely unrealistic. The agreement which 
we entered into in 1952 was what was 
known as the Ontario Offer. It was an 
offer based on the actual revenues of 
1948, with an escalator clause. I think 
that gives a clear picture of the situation. 


MR. H. C. NIXON (Brant): With 
reference to the agency charge—does 
the hon. Prime Minister suggest 2 per 
cent ? 


UN wevihewih Oo Lheatederal 
government suggested it. 


MR. NIXON: That would be a 
charge of $4 million for collecting $200 
million. 


HON MR, FROST: 1 thought at 
was too much. In regard to the corpora- 
tion tax, we went back into the field 
in 1947 and remained there until 1952. 
The last year we were in that field, 
in 1951-52, we were able to collect 
corporation tax for between a quarter 
Suoe atic One perrcent ant: ticle 
cost half of 1 per cent. and it looks 
to us that to do it on an agency basis, 
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at, 2 per cent. as irathers out ot stiis 
world.” 

On the other hand, in the case of 
personal income tax, I agree that it is 
more complex. But 2 per cent. on per- 
sonal income tax runs into a very great 
deal of money. It will cost something 
probably on the order of $1 million 
to collect that money for us, which is 
done really by just an additional line 
or two on the income tax forms. How- 
ever, we hope to negotiate on that point. 
When we go down to negotiate, I will 
take the hon. member for Brant with 
me. 


MR DITHOMAS Oshawa) <o1t 
the income tax amounts to $90 million, 
it means that the federal government 
collects $1,080 million. 


ELON Reads Dem iat eta ces 
on the net taxable income. Our tax 
would be 10 per cent. or 8% per cent. ; 
their tax would be 45 per cent. or 46 
per cent.—something of that sort. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : I under- 
stand the point. 


Vote 1,813 agreed to. 
Hon. Mr. Frost moves the committee 
rise and report progress. 


The House resumed; Mr. Speaker in 
the chair. 
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MR. J. F. EDWARDS (Perth): Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee of Supply begs 
to report it has come to certain resolu- 
tions, begs leave to sit again, and moves 
the adoption of the report. 


Report agreed to. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves that, notwith- 
standing the provisions of Rule 2 of 
the Assembly, the House will meet to- 
morrow at 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 


Motion agreed to. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
when the 'House meets tomorrow at 2 
o’clock, I would like to call as the first 
Order, the report of the Committee on 
Air Pollution. It will be presented and 
can be followed by a debate on that 
subject, if the hon. members are pre- 
pared. If not, we can adjourn the debate, 
as we have done on previous occasions. 

Secondly, we will take the Estimates 
of The Department of Mines. If there 
is the opportunity, there will be further 
debate on Bill No. 112, the Hospital 
Services Bill; and then continue the 
Budget debate. I hope we may adjourn 
about 5 o’clock tomorrow. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 
Motion agreed to. 


The House adjourned at 10.35 of the 
clock, p.m. 
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Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


ZO CLOCK, P.M. 
And the House having met. 


Prayers. 


MR. SPEAKER: Presenting peti- 
tions. 


Reading and receiving petitions. 
Motions. 


Introduction ot Bills. 


ea EARIO PUREE BOARD ACT 


Hon. D. Porter moves first reading 
of Bill intituled, “An Act to amend The 
Ontario Fuel Board Act, 1954.” 


Motion agreed to; first reading of the 
Bill. 


He said: Mr. Speaker, this amend- 
ment is designed, in the first place, to 
bring within the purview of the Act the 
propane and bottled fuels. It provides 
for the passing of regulations with re- 
spect to the standards for installations, 
for the use of bottled fuels such as pro- 
pane, which is becoming widely used 
as a fuel at the present time. 


In the second place, this Bill will 
make provision for a set of regulations, 
which are being drafted now, whereby 
the fuel board will be in a position to 
set definite standards for installations of 
all gas equipment in homes and else- 
where. In the course of the activity of 
this board, they have found that it is 
highly necessary for them to have this 
power under present circumstances, as 
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the purchase of such equipment has in- 
creased on a wide scale. 

In the third place, the Bill will en- 
large to some extent the powers with 
respect to the making of charges for 
industrial users. It will also provide 
for a meter charge. It was always in- 
tended that the fuel board should be able 
to collect revenue from the people, in- 
cluding the corporations who _ benefit 
by the distribution of gas, and any other 
fuel over which they have control, suf- 
ficient to cover the cost of the board. 


Certain methods have been used up to 
the present, but this Bill increases the 
powers of the board to some extent. It 
provides, in addition, a meter charge 
which I believe will be not more than 
10 cents per year. It also deals with 
certain aspects of the question of 
charges in that respect. 


EER DR AI NAGE AGH 


Hon. Mr. Porter moves first reading 
of Bill intituled, “An Act to amend 
The Tile Drainage Act.” 


Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill. 

He said: Mr. Speaker, under the 
present Tile Drainage Act, loans cannot 
be made to members of councils. This 
Bill will allow loans to be made to a 
member of council, and provides that 
he will not thereby be disqualified as a 
member of council, but that he cannot 
vote on a question affecting an applica- 
tion for a loan in which he has an 
interest. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE FUR 
Poe 


Hon. Mr. Porter moves first reading 
OLe Bul intituled, a An se Achetos mipose 
a Tax on the’ Purchaser of7) uel 
other than Gasoline for Use in Motor 
Vehicles.” 

Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bull. 

He said: Mr. Speaker, this Bill does 
not increase the tax on fuel, other than 
gasoline. It is designed for administra- 
tive purposes. At the present time, there 
is a certain amount of diesel fuel which 
is used by certain motor vehicles, and 
the ordinary way of collecting the taxes 
on fuel such as gasoline does not apply. 
At present, the tax on this particular 
type of fuel is not collected in the ordi- 
nary way at the time of sale by the 
dealer. Instead, he sends a notice of 
the amount of sales to the Gasoline Tax 
Branch, and the branch then bills the 
purchaser for the amount of tax. This 
method is unsatisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 


This Bill, together with another Bill, 
which I am about to introduce as an 
amendment to The Gasoline Tax Act, 
removes this type of tax from that Act 
and sets up a separate system under 
which the purchaser will pay the tax 
to ‘the dealer ‘at the time of sale ‘or, 
in certain particular circumstances, at 
a later time, when the amount of fuel 
he has used in motor vehicles is deter- 
mined. 


The collection procedures will be 
similar in principle to those in use for 
collecting the amusement tax under The 
Hospitals Tax Act. 


LES GAS OUI ea ce Cane 


Hon. Mr. Porter moves first reading 
of bill intituléedse AM ci. tom amen 
Tie; Gasoline «lascc\ci 

Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill. 

He said: Mr. Speaker, aviation gaso- 
line, jet fuel, fuel oil, liquid petroleum 
gas, and other products designated in 
the regulations are added to the products 


which are excluded from the description 
of “gasoline”, thus exempting them 
from the tax under the Act. 

At the present time the purchasers of 
these products must pay the tax, and 
then may claim a refund. 


These amendments are complemen- 
tary to the Bill I have already intro- 
duced. 


This will overcome a great deal of 
expense which now prevails in the col- 
lection and refunding. At the present 
time, when the classes of fuel I men- 
tioned are taxed, and where exemption 
is Claimed, the same procedure is applied 
as to the farmer who uses gasoline in 
his tractor. So far we have not been 
able to devise any method of dealing 
with that. If we can devise a more sat- 
isfactory method, we will certainly 
do so. 


It was considered possible by the 
definitions of these classes of fuel we 
will be able to exclude them from tax- 
ation without having to tax them and 
then pay a rebate. It is simply a matter 
of procedure which we think will im- 
prove the administration of the Act. 


THE LENE FENCES SAGE 


Hon. W. A. Goodfellow moves first 
reading of Bill intituled, “An Act to 
amend The Line Fences Act.” 

Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill. 

He said: Mr. Speaker, I am informed 
that the fence viewers have not received 
an increase since about 1877. We sug- 
gest that the municipality may now in- 
crease the fee from $2 to $5; but not 
more than $10. 


AN ACT .T@. ANNEX 
BURLINGTON BEACH 
TO HAMILTON 


Hon. Mr. Goodfellow moves first 
reading .of Bull intituled, “An Act to 
Annex Burlington Beach to the City of 
Hamilton.” 


Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill. 
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He said: Mr. Speaker, by an Act of 
the Legislature of 1923, The Burlington 
Beach Act, it was established as a muni- 
cipality, more or less, but in effect it 
was the only remaining Crown town in 
Ontario, and has been operated by a 
commission since 1923. 


At that time it was a summer resort. 
Since then it has entirely changed, until 
today it is a municipality of 3,500 people. 

It was felt, due to its location adja- 
cent to Hamilton Bay, and with the 
growth of the Hamilton metropolitan 
area, the time has come, in order to 
make proper planning for the develop- 
ment of the entire area, and since it 
entirely surrounds the city of Hamilton, 
that as of January 1, 1957, the beach 
will be annexed to the city of Hamilton. 


I might say also that in this annexa- 
tion there is a small part of Nelson 
Township, which borders Hamilton Bay, 
included, which is undeveloped, and also 
a short strip of the town of Burlington 
which extends at the present time to the 
boundary of Burlington Beach proper. 
This annexation has been discussed with 
all the municipalities concerned. 


DEDESM WNG CIPATS ACT 


Hon. Mr. Goodfellow moves first 
reading, of Bill intituled, ““An. Act, to 
amend The Municipal Act.” 

Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill. 

He said: Mr. Speaker, there are some 
20-odd suggested amendments to The 
Municipal Act which have been sub- 
mitted by the various municipal associa- 
tions and municipalities for the con- 
sideration of the Legislature. This will 
be going to the Committee on Municipal 
Law where it will be dealt with on its 
merits. 


PHP CHLLD OW ELE ARE ACT 
1954 


Hon. L. P. Cecile moves first reading 
of Bill intituled, ““An Act to amend The 
Child Welfare Act, 1954.” 


Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill. 
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He said: Mr. Speaker, this Bill in- 
cludes a number of amendments to parts 
I and II of The Child Welfare Act, 
1954, and a complete revision of part III 
concerning the protection of children 
born out of wedlock. 


Sections 1 to 7 of the Bill are the 
amendments to parts I and II. Several 
of them are merely for clarification of 
certain sections which have been ques- 
tioned since the Act went into force a 
year ago this past January. Perhaps I 
should add a word or two of explanation 
about 3 of the more important sections. 


Section 3 of the Bill provides for a 
consolidation of annual provincial grants 
to a children’s aid society which will 
replace the present annual grant of 
$1,000, $1,500 or $2,000, the grant of 
25 per cent. of the amount obtained each 
year by a society by means of private 
donations and the grants made _ for 
travelling expenses in connection with 
various types of investigations. 


The new consolidated grant which is 
to be prescribed by regulations will be 
designed to strengthen the preventive or 
protection services of children’s aid 
societies. The proposal is that each 
society will receive a grant in propor- 
tion to the number of the staff who are 
engaged in rendering services to families 
in order to prevent them from breaking 
up in the first place. It is anticipated 
that the new grants will mean a net in- 
crease of $80,000 in provincial grants 
with better distribution of the funds 
between the larger and smaller societies. 


Section 3 also provides a new capital 
grant for children’s aid societies to as- 
sist them in the construction or pur- 
chase of buildings. 


In relation to section 5 a separate 
society has been formed to provide serv- 
ices to Catholic children in Hamilton 
and it is expected that the jurisdictional 
area of the two Toronto societies will 
be altered to take in all of the Metropoli- 
tan Toronto area. This section provides 
the necessary statutory authority to 
transfer the wardship of children al- 
ready in care to conform with the 
changes in jurisdiction. 
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Section 7 is designed to clarify the 
position of foster parents in relation to 
adoption applications for foster children 
in their’care. 


Sections 8 to 11 of the Bill are the 
revision of part III. The major changes 
in principle are: 

1. Judicial responsibility will be 
transferred from the county or district 
court to the juvenile and family courts. 
The latter already handle deserted 
wives’ and children’s maintenance cases 
which are similar in nature. 


2. Administrative responsibility will 
be decentralized from the director of 
child welfare for the province to the 
local directors of children’s aid socie- 
ties. This will eliminate present costly 
duplication in administration since chil- 
dren’s aid societies act for the director 
in dealing with the mother, tracing 
those in arrears, etc. 


3. A new type of agreement between 
the mother and putative father of a child 
born out of wedlock will be introduced 
replacing the present type of agreement 
between the putative father and the di- 
rector of child welfare for the province. 
The new type of agreement will be made 
between the mother and a local director 
of a children’s aid society on the one 
hand and the putative father on the 
other. 


4. Payments under an agreement will 
be made by the alleged father to the 
local director who will then turn the 
money over to the person having custody 
of the child. 


5. Affiliation proceedings against pu- 
tative fathers will be provided for in a 
manner similar to the present Act ex- 
cept they will be taken in juvenile and 
family courts. 


6. Where an affiliation order is made 
against a putative father, provision will 
be made for enforcement of the order 
in a manner similar to that provided for 
the enforcement of a maintenance order 
made against a husband or father under 
The Deserted Wives’ and Children’s 
Maintenance Act. 


7. Payments under an_ affiliation 
order will be made by the father to the 


court which will then turn the money 
over to the person having custody of the 
child. 

8. Provision is made for the transfer 
of all present orders and agreements to 
family and juvenile courts and_ local 
directors of children’s aid societies, re- 
spectively. 


By way of explanation on this re- 
vision Mr. Speaker, I want to say that 
our main concern has been the ineffec- 
tive and costly procedure in the col- 
lection of maintenance payments from 
the fathers of children born out of 
wedlock. Unmarried mothers and their 
children have received and will con- 
tinue to receive the fullest possible 
measure of counselling and guidance 
from children’s aid workers and the 
staff of my department. 


Last year a careful study of this phase 
of child welfare was carried out to 
determine ways and means by which 
the method of collection that has been 
centralized in the child welfare branch 
of the department since the Act was 
passed in 1921 might be simplified. 


When the father of a child born out 
of wedlock failed to meet his financial 
obligations for maintenance of the child 
under an agreement or a court order the 
practice has been for our branch to 
write to the children’s aid society in the 
area and request that they try to make 
the collection or ascertain why the pay- 
ments were in arrears. As the number 
of unmarried parent cases increased, an 
increasing number of payments have 
fallen in arrears either because the 
father” couldenot’ be) located) oraaiemne 
was located, negotiations with him have 
been extended over long periods of 
time without too much success. It should 
he noted that despite the difficulties more 
than $200,000 was collected throughout 
the province in 1954, 


Following the study and at the request 
of the hon. Provincial Treasurer (Mr. 
Porter) a committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of The Departments of the 
Attorney-General, the Treasury and my 
own was asked to review the legislation. 
The proposed revision is based on their 
recommendations. 
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etter livin 2G HORE EITORES 
ACT 


Hon. A. K. Roberts moves first read- 
ing of Bill intituled, “An Act to amend 
The Fines and Forfeitures Act.” 


Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill. 


He said: Mr. Speaker, this Bill deals 
with cases where a motor vehicle or 
other property has been seized and 
forfeited to the Crown by reason of 
some Statute, such as The Liquor Con- 
trol Act or The Highway Traffic Act, 
and it turns out that the particular 
property has a lien, such as a chattel 
mortgage, or something like that, against 
it in the hands of a perfectly innocent 
mortgagee or claimant. 


In that event, if it is established to 
the satisfaction of the Crown that the 
claim is valid to the extent that the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the property are 
available, these prior claims can be com- 
pensated or met. 


BGM aOlARCI OU Oak 


Hon. Mr. Roberts moves first reading 
of Bill intituled, ““An Act to amend The 
Police Act.” 


Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill. 


He said: Mr. Speaker, this is an 
amending Act. I am sure all hon. mem- 
bers of the House are aware our police, 
by law, do not have the right to strike, 
and the larger police forces have compul- 
sory bargaining and arbitration proce- 
dures for their protection. 


The purpose of the arbitration and 
bargaining provisions is that members 
of the police force may give notice to 
council, or to the Board of Police Com- 
missioners, that they wish to bargain for 
a specified remuneration, working con- 
ditions or pensions, and request that a 
meeting be arranged. If the parties can- 
not agree after bargaining, they may go 
to arbitration, each appointing his own 
arbitrator, and they, in turn, appointing 
a third. 
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The Statute contemplated that all this 
would be done within proper time limits, 
but there have been a number of cases 
where, due to various reasons, this has 
been a protracted procedure. One pur- 
pose of this Act is to make the bargain- 
ing and the arbitration proceedings more 
expeditious. 


Bargaining, under this Act, must 
commence within 120 days from the 
date upon which the request is made. 


Each party in the event of arbitra- 
tion must appoint a representative to 
the Board of Arbitration within 30 
days, and the Board of Arbitration must 
consider the matter within 30 days of 
the date of its constitution, and give its 
decision within 60 days of that date. 


In the event of failure of any party 
to make an appointment of an arbitra- 
tor, as prescribed, then the Attorney- 
General may make that appointment 
and the parties by agreement, or with 
the consent of the Attorney-General 
may extend any of the times prescribed. 


The Act also provides the collective 
agreement must be reduced to writing. 


It also provides that deputy chief 
constables will be removed from the col- 
lective bargaining machinery. At the 
present time chief constables only are 
excluded. It is considered deputy chief 
constables as well as the chief consta- 
bles constitute an essential part of man- 
agment, and for that reason this provi- 
sion has been made. 


Provision has also been made for com- 
pulsory arbitration for small forces. At 
the present time, small forces can follow 
this procedure under the present law 
and if they cannot agree amongst them- 
selves there is no final and binding pro- 
cedure. The Act now provides that 
where bargaining fails in the case of a 
force with less than 5 members at the 
present time an application can be made 
to the Attorney-General to investigate 
the situation and make a report, but that 
report is not binding. The Bill provides 
for the alternative of arbitration before 
a single arbitrator. The procedure and 
effect is similar to that governing arbi- 
trations for the larger forces. 
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The Bill also provides for a single 
arbitrator to be appointed to deal with 
disputes, once the agreement has been 
entered into, in the case of all forces, 
to deal with interpretation of the agree- 
ment, decision, or award. 


MR. SPEAKER: I would like to 
welcome to the Assembly a group of 
students from Valley School, West 
Flamborough, students from No. 1 
township area of Nelson, Burlington, 
also from Mitchell High School, a group 
of boys from the Toronto Psychiatric 
Hospital, students from the University 
School of Nursing, and a group of ladies 
from the Langford Women’s Institute, 
in the riding of Brant. 


Presenting reports by committees. 


IVR ES Ao sek iowG@) Wel NG ae dicta 
Parc) Vireo peaker,wiepeomicayemto 
present an interim report of the select 
committee appointed to examine exist- 
ing legislation and practice in relation 
to smoke control and air pollution in 
Ontario. 


Before presenting this report of the 
select committee, I would like to pay 
special tribute to the hon. Minister of 
Health (Mr. Phillips), who has been 
most helpful and co-operative with the 
committee in its dealings with this very 
important subject. As a matter of fact, 
it was his executive assistant, Dr. Fred 
Evis, who has been acting as our very 
efficient secretary, and has been most 
helpful in the preparation of the report 
of our studies. We have also had the 
technical assistance of Mr. Harry Bel- 
yea, industrial engineer, of The Depart- 
ment of Health, and Mr. Chas. New- 
bury, who is associated to the Ontario 
Research Foundation. 


I do not intend to read this complete 
report. We have had a long and heavy 
session to date, and I do not think any 
hon. members would appreciate my 
reading the whole report, but I will 
refer to some parts of the report which 
I feel are significant, and which I think 
will give the hon. members an idea of 
just what we have been doing. 


“To The Honourable the Legislative 
Assembly of the Province of Ontario. 


“TIONOURABLE MEMBERS: 


“We were appointed on September 8, 
1955, during the First Session of the 
Twenty-fifth Legislature, on motion of 
hon. L. M. Frost, seconded by hon. D. 
Porter, with the following terms of 
Teierence: 


To examine existing legislation and 
practice in relation to smoke control 
and air pollution in Ontario with 
particular reference to the installation 
and maintenance of equipment to 
control smoke and air pollution and 
methods and ways of extending public 
information in connection therewith. 


“Since our appointment we have dili- 
gently pursued our studies of this 
matter, but there has not been sufficient 
time to either finish an adequate general 
survey of the problem, or to inspect the 
particular conditions which exist in 
several Ontario municipalities where in- 
spections are desired. We have never- 
theless gained a vast amount of knowl- 
edge about air pollution and all of us 
realize that it is by no means a trivial 
and unimportant problem. On the con- 
trary, it is one which affects directly or 
indirectly every citizen in Ontario and 
it is one which must be faced squarely, 
handled competently and fearlessly, and 
eradicated as completely as possible as 
soon as possible. 


“Each individual, depending upon his 
size and amount of activity, uses from 


8,000 to 16,000 quarts of air per day.” 


Some hon. members in this House 
may use more than that. 


“We have put long years of effort 
into obtaining adequate pure food laws 
and are continually spending large 
amounts of money to make sure that 
these laws are rigorously enforced. It 
has cost us millions to make certain that 
we have pure water to drink in our 
municipalities. 


“Yet for generations we have been 
content to inhale several thousand 
gallons of contaminated air every day. 
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The importance of having clean pure 
air to breathe cannot be over-emphasized. 
Smoke and smog are wasteful extrava- 
gances that no one can afford. It is more 
expensive to put up with polluted air 
than to pay the price of having air worth 
inhaling. 


“In referring to our subject in the 
report which follows, we will use the 
term ‘air pollution’ almost exclusively. 
This is for two reasons. Firstly, this 
term necessarily includes “smoke’ as be- 
ing one type of air pollution. Secondly, 
because the techniques for controlling 
smoke emissions have been pretty well 
mastered for us elsewhere in the world. 


“Hence, smoke should be no great 
problem in Ontario. It can be elimin- 
ated if we will take the trouble and spend 
the money to eliminate it. When any 
part of our province is blanketed with 
smoke particles it is not because of any 
lack in technical control knowledge. The 
trouble lies with our laws and by-laws 
and the efficiency with which they are 
enforced, combined with a lack of public 
spirited co-operation and a disregard for 
the welfare of the members of the sur- 
rounding community on the part of the 
offender. 


“What we are really worried about is 
not so much ordinary smoke, but the 
hundreds of other kinds of air pollution, 
many of which are invisible. The prob- 
lem of air pollution control is completely 
different from what it was 10 or even 5 
years ago. In the last 5 years the petro- 
chemical industry has developed in 
amazing ways, the chemical manufactur- 
ing industry has been growing at a faster 
rate than all the rest of our industries, 
and the number of automobiles on our 
roads has increased by more than 52 per 
cent. 


“There is absolutely no reason to be- 
lieve that our sources of air pollution 
will decrease in number, or diminish in 
their output in the future, without con- 
trol. There is every reason to think that 
they will increase in number and in kind, 
and will grow in concentration. Un- 
controlled, the quality of our air is 
certain to become steadily worse. 
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“Air, like water, is a limited natural 
resource. It has taken us a long time to 
realize that ther@is a limit to the amount 
of man’s garbage air can absorb and still 
be suitable for living in. Many catas- 
trophic incidents throughout the world 
have demonstrated that there is also a 
limit to the amount the air can absorb 
and still sustain life. 


“We have come to the conclusion that 
air pollution is a serious, dangerous and 
costly curse of civilized living. It pre- 
sents a problem which is gigantic, com- 
plex and constantly growing with the 
increasing population, urbanization, in- 
dustrialization and prosperity of our 
province. The effort and co-operation 
which will be required from all levels 
of government, and from each citizen, 
to assure us of clean air to breathe is 
the price which we must pay for the 
convenience of our modern way of life. 


“If this effort is not made, it is in- 
evitable that much of the benefit of our 
urbanized living will be negated by dis- 
comfort, disgruntled dispositions, dis- 
ease and premature death, . 


“Air pollution can and does have a 
detrimental effect on the physical and 
mental health, the efficiency and the 
well-being of people who must exist in 
it. There is considerable evidence to 
indicate that it is one of the principal 
causes for the growing incidence of lung 
cancer. It certainly predisposes the 
individual to other respiratory illnesses 
and to cardiac trouble, and makes his 
recovery protracted, or his complaint 
chronic. It can cause sudden death and 
has produced many episodes throughout 
the world which have resulted in a large 
number of fatalities. 


“Air pollution may be an obvious 
nuisance, or in some cases it may be 
almost imperceptible to the senses of 
the average individual living in it until 
the concentration of the pollutants 
finally reaches the threshold stage of 
becoming offensive and irritating, 


“Then everyone exposed will demand 
immediate relief which cannot possibly 
be provided in a reasonable length of 
time. To be satisfactory, action to pre- 
vent air pollution must be taken long 
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before the situation becomes severe 
enough for the general public to realize 
how much they are being affected. In 
this case, incidentally, prevention is far 
cheaper than the cure. 


“Air pollution always obliterates an 
appreciable percentage of the sun’s bene- 
ficial rays. It can easily impair visibility 
and may do so to the extent that it 
becomes a danger to, and cause of 
accidents in, air and ground travel. 
Depending on the severity, air pollution 
also removes some or most of the steril- 
izing action, and other benefits of the 
sun’s radiation, and can in this way 
contribute to the spread of disease 
germs. 

‘Measurements traced by identical 
illuminometers, one at Malton and an- 
other on the roof of a building on 
University Avenue in Toronto, on a 
recent day, show that, on that occasion, 
Toronto smog cut down the intensity 
of sunlight in the city as compared to 
that at Malton by more than 50 per cent. 
There were no clouds in the sky when 
these measurements were taken. Else- 
where the percentage of smog sun loss 
has been 75 per cent. and greater. 


“The soiling and corrosion effects of 
air pollution produce great damage to 
buildings, equipment and machinery, 
fences, furnishings, furniture and cloth- 
ing, shortening the useful life of these 
things and impairing their beauty. 


“Air pollution can result in damage 
to vegetation varying from complete 
death to so-called ‘imperceptible’ dam- 
age, which means the crops and plants 
are smaller and of inferior quality, but 
otherwise appear normal. Because air 
pollution can be carried by air currents 
for many miles, farms at great distances 
from the sources of pollution can be 
affected. 


“Air pollution is frequently evidence 
of wasted fuel or of the loss of valuable 
elements. It can have other very sub- 
stantial economic consequences to every 
industry and individual in Ontario. 
Therefore, equipment for the control of 
air pollution emissions frequently will 
pay for itself in a short number of years 
and sometimes does produce a profit. 
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“Air pollution is also an evidence 
of bad manners. It is not proper to 
dump your garbage on your neighbour’s 
land. Neither is it lawful. We have heard 
it said that smoking chimneys are neces- 
sary for prosperity, but we have seen 
that industry does not have to be bad 
mannered to be profitable. In fact, bad 
mannered industry drives good man- 
nered industries out of an area. For 
example, you cannot operate a precision 
machine factory next door to an uncon- 
trolled battery of coke ovens. Bad man- 
nered industry usually employs a rela- 
tively small number of people for the 
area it occupies. Good mannered in- 
dustry employs a large number of 
people for the area it occupies. 


“We are convinced that every in- 
dustry can clean itself up with the 
proper guidance. We believe that no 
industry wishes to be labelled a ‘bad- 
mannered industry.’ Most people want 
to be good neighbours. Good neighbours 
are the best neighbours and bring the 
most profit to the municipality. 


“The authorities and the people of 
Great Britain have been struggling with 
the control of air pollution in that coun- 
try for over 700 years. In the United 
States of America millions of dollars 
are being spent annually by federal, 
state and municipal authorities, as well 
as by private industry, to provide solu- 
tions to air pollution difficulties. 


“It would be a conservative estimate 
to say that in the next 5 years our 
friends to the south will spend more 
than $50 million on air pollution re- 
search alone, without even considering 
the immense cost of control equipment 
which will be purchased and installed. 
The fact that the United States federal 
government has made available for re- 
search in this field the sum of $5 
million per year, for each of the next 
5 years, indicates the tremendous im- 
portance which is attached to the prob- 
lem of air pollution by all the best ex- 
perts across the border. 


“Your committee wishes to be able to 
give Ontario the benefit of as much of 
the valuable and expensive experience 
of others as it can acquire. Because the 
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problem is so vast, so difficult and so 
involved, and the implications are so 
many and so important, it would have 
been absolutely impossible for anyone 
to complete a satisfactory study in this 
field during the few months in which 
our committee has been in existence. 
To investigate fully all the facets of this 
vital issue must necessarily require more 
time than we have had. We desire to 
make further investigations and to give 
the matter full and mature consideration 
before making final positive recommend- 
ations to this House. 


“To that end, we think it desirable 
to submit an interim report on this 
occasion and to request the continuance 
of this committee. 


“We have the honour to do so here- 
with. 

ALFRED H. Cow.ine, Chairman 
W. Evmer Brannon, Q.C. 
RoBertT E. ELiiott 
GEORGE T. GORDON 
HONE Bie spa ELoy 
Rogpert W. Macautay, Q.C. 
Exuis P. MoRNINGSTAR 
WILLIAM MurpocHu 
Tuomas D. THomas 


The committee having unanimously 
agreed upon this report, Mr. Speaker, 
I move its adoption. 


(signed) ALFRED H. Cow Linc 
Chairman 


On page 21, Mr. Speaker, hon. mem- 
bers will note a few paragraphs in re- 
gard to public support, which may be 
of particular interest today. 


“52 It appears to us, at this' stage of 
our work, that there are many preven- 
tive measures which should be practical 
for adoption on short notice, while oth- 
ers must involve special scientific study 
together with protracted public educa- 
tion and guidance, in order to achieve 
the ultimate goal of pure air in spite of 
modern living conditions. 


“Experience elsewhere in the last 5 
years has demonstrated the value of, 
and the need for, proper public under- 
standing in this field. It is clear that 
if the people are not informed in ad- 
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vance, when an air pollution situation 
becomes acute and they clamour for 
laws which will provide immediate relief, 
they are likely to get faulty and expen- 
sive laws as the result. 


“One large centre neglected public 
education for several years and, al- 
though the air pollution control officials 
were doing technically good and useful 
work, the public did not realize the ex- 
tent of the problem, nor the herculean 
task of correcting it. Considerable trou- 
ble developed from this lack of under- 
standing. 


“As a result, it was found necessary 
to have the municipal air pollution con- 
trol department staff include a public 
services officer in charge of a general 
information division of 7 experts in edu- 
cation and public relations. Various 
informative publications are available, 
and pamphlets and bulletins are fre- 
quently issued. These are distributed 
to a mailing list and also may be ordered 
from this division by telephone or mail. 


“Forty-two university trained experts 
on the staff of the Air Pollution Control 
Department have been organized to 
form a speakers’ bureau. The speakers 
are specialists in all the various aspects 
of air pollution — control, enforcement, 
engineering, research, meteorology, edu- 
cation, etc. They will provide lectures 
on any or all phases of the problem and 
its control. Their talks are amply 1l- 
lustrated by excellent motion pictures, 
slides, photographs, graphs, displays 
and other illustrative material. 


“On request, the speakers’ bureau 
will provide a programme suitable to 
the needs of the group requesting it. 
The length of this programme may be 
anything from a half-hour after-dinner 
talk to a full two-day detailed course of 
instruction. 


“To illustrate the demand for this 
service, during the one month of Sep- 
tember, 1955, one member of the gen- 
eral information division delivered 129 
speeches to service clubs, school teach- 
ers, church associations and other civic 
groups in the area. These talks are not 
only informative, but are also entertain- 
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ing and designed to stimulate intelligent 
public interest, thought and action. 


“As the situation exists at present in 
Ontario, it is unlikely that we will re- 
quire such a large public relations staff. 
However, the matter of public education 
and the best way to achieve it must re- 
ceive serious consideration and must 
not be neglected. 


Sing Greate Britains iso mei ued 
Beaver (the chairman of the British 
Government Committee on Air Pollu- 
tion), realizes the value of strong pub- 
lic support for air pollution control. He 
recently blamed lack of public know!l- 
edge for the 700 years of ineffectual at- 
tack on the progressive air pollution 
conditions which culminated in the 
4-day smog of December, 1952, causing 
‘at least 4,000 deaths in the London 
area’ and the resultant appointment of 
Sis tush smecominittcee mine io 
Beaver, in speaking about smoke, said 
‘both criticism and attack have been 
violent enough, and I think one may 
well feel surprised how, generation after 
generation, the evil has been described 
in such scathing terms and the practica- 
bility of effective action so repeatedly 
demonstrated—and yet nothing, or al- 
most nothing, has been accomplished.’ 


“Sir Hugh has commented on the 
many committees which have been ap- 
pointed through the years by the Brit- 
ish government. He quoted from the 
concluding paragraph of the report 
made by the committee which preceded 
his by 33 years: ‘No government has 
for many years taken any action with 
the exception of appointing committees 
whose labours have led to little or no 
result.’ 


“Sir Hugh pointed out that 700 years 
ago the then Queen of England moved 
out of the city of Nottingham where she 
was residing “because of the insufferable 
smoke’; and that some 300 years later 
the brewers of Westminster offered to 
burn wood instead of coal because of 
the allergy of Queen Elizabeth I to coal 
smoke. But it was only about the end 
of her reign that feeling began to lead 
to action; and then there was a prohibi- 
tion—‘probably ineffective-—of the use 
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of coal in London ‘while Parliament was 
sitting’ ! 

oir lush states. expericncessmas 
shown that on public opinion, and on it 
alone, finally rests the issue.’ He goes 
farther to say: ‘Good legislation itself 
will be ineffective unless public opinion 
supports its enforcement.’ 


“A recent survey of leading industrial 
corporations in the United States found 
that top management in that country 
classifies air pollution as ‘a major public 
relations problem.’ They say that there 
is ‘an increasing and more aggressive 
public awareness of air pollution as a 
nation-wide issue.’ They advise all in- 
dustry to tell its neighbours in the com- 
munities where plants are located just 
what they have done and are doing to 
control air pollution, and how much it is 
costing. ‘Industrial air pollution is fre- 
quently as much a public relations as an 
engineering problem.’ 


“Tndustries who have kept their neigh- 
bours informed in this way have told us 
that the dividends returned in public 
appreciation, gratitude, good will and 
general public relations, could probably 
never have been bought with the cost of 
the control equipment purchased. 


“This committee believes that the 
public should be made aware and kept 
well informed about the causes, effects 
and methods of prevention of smoke and 
other tvpes of air pollution. Under- 
standing of this subject will create a 
strong supporting public interest. 


“This general support is needed be- 
cause air pollution control is apparently 
often an expensive process. Wherever 
this money comes from, in the last 
analysis it has to be paid, one way or 
another, ‘by the individual citizen. 


‘Hence, he should be informed that, 
while it is a costly business, it is one 
which we cannot afford to neglect any 
longer. He should know that such spend- 
ing is more than highly desirable, it is 
absolutely necessary. He should realize 
the tremendous cost in dollars and in 
loss of health and comfort which we are 
all paying today for damage done by air 
pollutants. Elsewhere, other people have 
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already had to learn this ‘the hard way’. 
He must be convinced that air pollution 
control will pay worthwhile and sub- 
stantial dividends to him and his family 
in health, comfort and cash saved. 

“\When people know they are getting 
good value for their money, they do not 
object to the expenditure. In Detroit, 
for example, $18 million has been spent 
on air pollution control equipment alone 
in the past 7 years. Several officials of 
that city stated that they have never 
heard ‘even a suggestion’ that one penny 
of the money was being wasted, or spent 
for an unnecessary purpose. 


“<“Mr. Average Citizen’ should also 
know about air pollution because he is 
one of the causes of it. From our studies, 
it is obvious to us that industry is not 
alone to blame for polluted air and that 
it behooves every individual to be his 
own constant smoke inspector. For 
example, he should not burn leaves, 
trash, or other open fires in his yard; he 
should not buy a home incinerator; he 
should learn how to properly and econ- 
omically heat his own house, and he 
should keep his automobile, truck or 
motorcycle in good repair and adjust- 
ment so that it runs as efficiently as 
possible and does not emit a smoky 
exhaust. 


“The practical experience of others, 
and many reasons, indicate to us the 
need for public information and under- 
standing on this subject to be extended 
and for a strong public interest support- 
ing air pollution control to be aroused. 
While we are not prepared at this time 
to recommend by what method or 
methods this should be accomplished, 
we must not forget that the enactment 
of a strong law with no exemptions, and 
‘with teeth in it,’ will, itself, do much to 
educate industry and the general public 
in this vital matter which affects each 
one of us.” 

Mr. Speaker, on page 36 there are 
several conclusions and ideas worthy of 
consideration. 


“Everyone inhales from 8,000 to 
16,000 quarts of air per day, therefore 
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the purity of our air is of paramount 
importance. 


“Air pollution is the result of the ex- 
cessive use of the atmosphere by man 
for waste disposal, combined with cer- 
tain predisposing and contributing fac- 
tors provided by nature in the form of 
topographical and meteorological con- 
ditions. 


“Air pollution is not only an expensive 
nuisance, it is a danger. It is an extra- 
vagance which no one can afford. 


“Control of air pollution is necessary 
today, but the need for it will become 
increasingly urgent as the population, 
prosperity and automobile registration 
in Ontario increase. 


“Motor vehicle registration in On- 
tario is increasing at the rate of more 
than 100,000 vehicles per year. Hydro- 
carbon-oxidant effects attributable to 
automobiles include eye-irritation, veg- 
etation damage, reduced visibility and 
the deterioration of rubber. 


“As soon as effective and practical 
devices to improve the quality of auto- 
mobile exhaust become available, their 
attachment should be made mandatory 
on every gasoline powered motor vehicle 
in Ontario. 


“Although scientific evidence about 
the effects of air pollution on human 
health is far from complete, sufficient 
proof exists to make it abundantly and 
increasingly clear that air pollution is 
injurious to both physical and mental 
health. Under certain combinations of 
circumstances it can be fatal. It fosters 
disease, and is very probably a major 
cause of lung cancer. 


“In general, the committee is satis- 
fied that advances in science have now 
made it technically possible to eliminate, 
or to satisfactorily control, with the ex- 
ception of motor vehicle exhaust, almost 
every kind of air pollution. 


“The problem is certain to gain in 
severity and public importance until the 
actual physical discomfort of the man 
on the street will force him to demand 
abrupt, drastic and expensive action as 
he has in Great Britain, Los Angeles, 
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St. Louis, Pittsburgh and _ elsewhere. 
The committee firmly believes that such 
an agonizing situation can be averted 
in Ontario through thorough and care- 
ful study at this time, followed by ap- 
propriate decisive action. 


“To have adequate air pollution con- 
trol measures undertaken before an 
acute situation develops in Ontario, con- 
siderable public understanding and sup- 
port are required. 


“Elsewhere, the effectiveness of laws, 
by-laws and ordinances and the degree 
of success obtained by officials in the 
control of air pollution appear to be in 
proportion to the amount of local public 
understanding of the subject. 


“The expression ‘free as the air you 
breathe’ is as antiquated in modern civ- 
ilized society as the coal oil lamp. Air 
costs each one of us a substantial amount 
of money whether it is clean or dirty. 
It is much more expensive to put up 
with polluted air than to pay the price 
of having air that is worth inhaling. 

“Tt is not unreasonable for the aver- 
age industry to spend between 2 per 
cent. and “5. per cent. of itS capital cost 
for air pollution control equipment. 
Such money is always well spent. 


“Almost without exception, every in- 
dustry can clean itself up if it will take 
the trouble and spend the money. 


“Public opinion determines the pace 
of industry’s attack on air pollution. 
Top management in the United States 
classifies air pollution as a major pub- 
lic relations problem. Industries who 
inform their neighbours of what they 
are doing to stop air pollution find that 
they earn, and receive, rich and unex- 
pected dividends in public appreciation 
and good will which would be most 
difficult to gain in any other way. 


“Prevention is much cheaper than 
cure. Experience has shown that air 
pollution control expenses may be from 
2 to 5 times as great when the correc- 
tion is applied to an established, operat- 
ing concern by ‘fitting the equipment in 
with a shoe horn,’ than they are when 
properly planned equipment is designed 
for and built into factories, or other 
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buildings, 
structed. 

“Everywhere the committee has been 
where air pollution has developed into 
an acute and urgent problem, we have 
been asked to convey hearty congratu- 
lations back to the government of On- 
tario for having had the foresight to do 
something about this problem before its 
consequences here assume such serious 
proportions and become so obvious to 
each citizen as to make him vociferously 
demand quick relief action. 


““Panic legislation’ inspired by acute 
air pollution episodes is unlikely to be 
effective and will probably be unneces- 
sarily costly. In such cases, since no 
time is permitted for adequate scienti- 
fic study to discover the actual cause of 
the annoyance, any precipitate action 
taken has a good chance of being mis- 
directed. 


“The control of air pollution, it 
should be made clear, is a function 
which cannot be satisfactorily admin- 
istered without the full use of still-grow- 
ing scientific knowledge, the utilization 
of technically qualified personnel and 
adequate laboratory and mobile test 
equipment, together with the strong 
support of an informed public opinion. 


“We have discovered no instance of 
an industry being prejudiced in its op- 
erations by being required to install 
adequate air pollution control equip- 
ment. 


“The old-fashioned idea was that a 
smoking chimney is a sign of full lunch 
pails and of prosperity. Today it is an 
indication of waste, of bad manners and 
of a source of unnecessary dirt and work 
for the housewife. It may also be a 
sign of full hospital beds. It is neither 
polite nor proper to dump your garbage 
on your neighbour’s property. Neither 
is it legal. 

“Therefore this committee is of the 
opinion that there should be no exemp- 
tions made in any air pollution control 
legislation which might be recommended 
to, or adopted by, this Legislative As- 
sembly. } 


when they are first con- 


“Because air pollution frequently rep- 
resents waste, expenditure made for 
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control equipment is, therefore, almost 
always likely to be a profitable invest- 
ment. Where chemicals and elements 
can be recovered by air pollution con- 
trol methods, the profit therefrom can 
often more than pay for the installation 
and upkeep of the necessary apparatus. 


““However, in the rare instance where 
control is difficult and unusually costly, 
it might be considered desirable to ex- 
tend some financial assistance to the in- 
dustry concerned. 


“Or, perhaps in every case, it might 
be thought wise to extend some finan- 
cial advantage to those corporations, or 
individuals, who promptly install the 
necessary equipment. This advantage 
might take the form of some tax relief, 
or maybe it would be desirable to set 
up a fund to provide interest-free loans 
for this purpose. 


“Tt is obvious to us that industry is 
not alone to blame for polluted air and 
that it behooves every individual to be 
his own constant smoke inspector. For 
example, he should not burn leaves, 
trash or other open fires in his yard, 
he should not buy a home incinerator, 
he should learn how to properly and 
economically heat his own house, and 
he should keep his automobile, truck or 
motor cycle in good repair and adjust- 
ment so that it runs as efficiently as 
possible and does not emit a smoky 
exhaust. 


“As recommended by industry and 
municipalities, this committee will give 
consideration to the advisability of re- 
commending the establishment of a 
government agency, (for example, a 
separate division of The Department of 
Health), with an adequate budget to 
provide for sufficient technically qual- 
ified personnel and adequate modern 
scientific equipment. 


“The purpose of such an agency 
would be to accumulate up-to-date air 
pollution control information and_ to 
provide free advice and assistance to 
individuals and corporations, (both 
municipal and industrial), on all prob- 
lems of air pollution and their solution. 
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“This agency should have sufficient 
and proper equipment to enable its staff 
to make surveys and analyses in muni- 
cipalities and industries with difficult 
problems. It probably should also be 
equipped and staffed to carry out re- 
search in this complex field. This is no 
job for amateurs. 


“The proposed provincial agency 
should have direct control over all in- 
dustry in the province to prevent an 
industry locating just outside the juris- 
diction of any municipality, or in semi- 
urban areas, to avoid local control. 


“This agency should be qualified and 
capable to give reliable advice and in- 
formation concerning the type of equip- 
ment which would be most suitable and 
which would provide the most economi- 
cal results in the control of each type of 
air pollution problem. 


“It might be thought desirable to 
empower such a government agency 
to set standards from time to time for 
each type of air pollution control equip- 
ment which the manufacturer concerned 
must meet with his apparatus before it 
would be permitted to be sold in Ontario. 


“The committee is of the opinion that 
provincial legislation should be enacted 
to give the municipal authority the 
power and the duty to control the com- 
mon and more simple types of air pol- 
lution within its boundaries, and, per- 
haps, immediately adjacent thereto. 


“This municipal control should in- 
clude power to cause abatement of air 
pollution originating from railways pass- 
ing through the municipality and from 
steamships moored at docks within the 
municipal boundaries, or anchored or 
passing within one-half mile from the 
municipal shoreline. 


“We consider that new legislation will 
be required to control the air pollution 
from railways and shipping. It 1s pos- 
sible that this annoyance may come 
under provincial jurisdiction as being 
a matter of ‘property and civil rights,’ 
or of health. However, our recommend- 
ations in this regard should await the 
findings of the International Joint Com- 
mission. 
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“Since there is some conflict of in- 
formed opinion as to whether provincial 
legislation, insofar as it would apply 
to air pollution originating from rail- 
ways and shipping, would be wlira vires, 
it might be expedient to pass such neces- 
sary legislation on the assumption that 
the province has the right to legislate 
concerning such nuisances for which our 
Dominion authority is not assuming 
proper responsibility. 


“Ontario municipalities have been un- 
animous in placing the blame for a large 
proportion of their air pollution on rail- 
way operation. If our federal authority 
continues to neglect this problem as it 
has to date, and provincial legislation is 
passed to remedy the situation, and if 
the wires of such legislation were chal- 
lenged in the courts, it is difficult to 
conceive that the courts would permit 
railways to operate so as to discharge 
an unreasonable and unnecessary amount 
of smoke with disregard to the health, 
welfare and convenience of the inhab- 
itants of the various Ontario communi- 
ties through or near which they travel. 


“Therefore, it would be desirable to 
pass legislation in this matter and to give 
the courts an opportunity to express 
their opinion should the railways see 
fit to challenge the wires of the legisla- 
tion. 


“The committee wishes to have the 
opportunity, before making final recom- 
mendations, to gather more evidence 
concerning the amount of control which 
municipalities can competently and 
economically exercise in these matters; 
the problems of central control; limit- 
ations and safeguards required; and 
many other questions in this field for 
which we do not as yet have the answers. 


“An individual who resides in a rural 
part of the province should not assume 
that he is free of the burden of air 
pollution merely because he lives in the 
country. He, too, pays in one way or 
another for air pollution. He always 
pays indirectly, but, on occasion, may 
also pay directly. 


“Air pollution is a matter of concern 
to all political Parties and transcends 


Party lines just as it knows no territorial 
boundaries. It is in the interest of every- 
body in the province to do a good job 
on air pollution control.” 


Mr. Murdoch moves the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Speaker, I beg to table 
answers to questions 17, 34 and 38. 


The House, on Order, resolved itself 
into the Committee of Supply. 


HON. D. PORTER (Provincial 
Treasurer): Mr. Chairman, last eve- 
ning certain questions were asked with 
respect to the sinking fund for the re- 
tirement of debt. As I informed the 
hon. members who asked the questions 
— the hon. member for Bruce (Mr. 
Whicher) and the hon. member for 
Waterloo North (Mr. Wintermeyer ) 
were interested in it at that time—lI 
was having a statement prepared by 
the provincial auditor to show the 
amount of money which had been paid 
into the sinking fund, and the amount 
of money which would be required to 
be paid into that fund to retire the debt 
in the 50-year period originally pro- 
posed, when the sinking fund was orig- 
inally established in 1944. 


I have with me today a number of 
computations made on _ different 
premises. 


In the first place, I have a statement 
which compares the amounts provided 
for the sinking fund for the years 
ending March 31, 1944, to 1956; the 
annual installments required at 3 per 
cent. interest to retire the net debt in 
50 years, that is, upon the assumption 
that the sinking fund moneys would be 
invested over the whole period, at an 
average rate of 3 per cent. That is the 
first statement I wish to table. 


I think these figures are of great in- 
terest, and it might be well if they are 
recorded in Hansard as part of the 
proceedings, as it will be a very con- 
venient reference for anyone who wishes 
to go into this matter. 
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Comparison, for the years ended March 31, 1944 to 1956, of the 
amounts provided for the sinking fund with the annual instalments 
required at 3 per cent. interest, to retire the net debt in 50 years. 
NET DEBT SINKING FUND PROVIDED 
Year Sinking Fund Year Sinking 
ended Instalment ended Fund Actual 
March 31 Amount Required at 3% March 31 Amount Overprovided Surplus 
1943 $495,441,291 $ 4,392,329 1944 $ 5,570,000  $ 1,177,671 $11,315,989 
1944 482,493,563 4,277 O41 1945 5,292,000 1,014,459 875,370 
1945 480,308,957 4,258,174 1946 5,352,000 1,093,826 1,565,900 
1946 478,419,323 4,241,421 1947 5,422,600 1,181,234 1,946,249 
1947 493,087,004 4,371,457 1948 5,481,000 1,109,543 25,628,753 
1948 466,753,486 4,137,998 1949 15,550,000 11,412,002 9,213,202 
1949 483,675,155 4,288,017 1950 20,622,000 16,333,983 8,656,649 
1950 508,819,331 4,510,932 1951 21,698,000 17,187,068 15,483,682 
1951 521,550,164 4,623,797 1952 34,276,000 29,652,208 1,061,439 
1952 554,634,803 4,917,109 1953 30,859,000 25,941,891 1,100,871 
1953 604,075,199 9,300,422 1954 29,945,000 24,589,578 933,014 
1954 629,995,641 9,000,220 1955 21,536,000 15,950,780 143,646 
1955 660,725,168 5,G01.002 *1956 17,630,000 11,772,348 749,000 
13 years $60,817,069 $219,233,655 $158,416,586 $78,673,794 
*10 months’ actual—2 months’ forecast. 
Comparison, for the years ended March 31, 1944 to 1956, of the 
amounts provided for the sinking fund with the annual instalments 
required, at 342 per cent. interest, to retire the net debt in 50 years. 
NET DEBT SINKING FUND PROVIDED 
Year Sinking Fund Year Sinking 
ended Instalment ended Fund Actual 
March 31 Amount Required at 34%2% March 31 Amount Overprovided Surplus 
1943 $495,441,291 $ 8,782,055 1944 $ 5,570,000 $ 1,787,945 $11,315,969 
1944 482,493,563 8,688,215 1945 5,292,000 —_—1, 608,785 875,370 
1945 480,308,957 3,666,539 1946 5,352,000 1,685,461 1,565,990 
1946 478,419,323 3,652,114 1947 5,422,655 1,770,54] 1,946,249 
1947 493,087,004 3,764,083 1948 5,481,000 1,716,917 20,020105 
19458 466,753,486 3,063,060 1949 15,550,000 11,986,940 9,213,252 
1949 483,675,155 3,692,235 1950 20,622,000 16,929,765 8,656.649 
1959 508,819,331 3,884,179 1a) 21,698,000 17,813,821 15,483,682 
1951 521,500, 164 3,981,362 1952 34,276,000 30,294,638 1,061,439 
1952 554,634,803 4,233,921 1953 30,859,000 26,625,079 1,100,871 
1953 604,075,199 4,611,334 1954 29,945,000 25,333,666 933,014 
1954 629,995,641 4,809,204 1955 21,536,000 16,726,796 143,646 
1955 660,725,168 5,043,784,, *1956 17,630,000 12,586,216 749.000 
13 years $52,367,085 $219,233,655 $166,866,570  $78,673.794 


*10 months’ actual—2 months’ forecast. 


Comparison, for the years ended March 31, 1944 to 1956, of the 
amounts provided for the sinking fund with the annual instalments 
required, at 4 per cent. interest, to retire the net debt in 50 years. 
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NET DEBT 

Year 
ended 

March 31 Amount 
1943 $495,441,291 
1944 482,493,568 
1945 480,308,957 
1946 478,419,328 
1947 493,087,004 
1948 466,753,486 
1949 483,675,155 
1950 508,819,331 
1951 521,550,164 
1952 554,634,803 
1953 604,075,199 
1954 629,995,641 
1955 660,725,168 

13 years 
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Sinking Fund 
Instalment 


Required at 4% 


$ 3,245,239 
3,160,429 
3,146,119 


3,133,742 ° 


3,229,818 
3,057,328 
3,168,169 
3,332,868 
3,416,257 
3,632,968 
3,956,813 
4,126,597 
4,327,882 


$44,934,229 


£10 months’ actual—2 months’ forecast. 


Comparison, for the years ended March 31, 1944 to 1956, of the 
amounts provided for the sinking fund with the annual instalments 
required, at 3 per cent. interest, to retire the net debt in 30 years. 


NET DEBT 
Year 
ended 
March 31 Amount 
1943 $495,441,291 
1944 482,493,563 
1945 480,308,957 
1946 478,419,328 
1947 493,087,004 
1948 466,753,486 
1949 483,675,155 
1950 508,819,331 
1951 521,550,164 
1952 554,634,803 
1953 604,075,199 
1954 629,995,641 
1955 660,725,168 
13 years 


Sinking Fund 
Instalment 


o7 


Required at 3% 


$10,413,809 
10,141,658 
10,095,738 
10,056,020 
10,364,323 
9,810,812 
10,166,493 
10,695,005 
10,962,598 
11,658,013 
12,697,213 
13,242,042 
13,887,954 


$144,191,678 


10 months’ actual—2 months’ forecast. 


ended 


March 31 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
*1956 


ended 


March 31 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
*1956 


Amount 


$ 5,570,000 
5,292,000 
5,352,000 
5,422,655 
5,481,000 

15,550,000 
20,622,000 
21,698,000 
34,276,000 
30,859,000 
29,945,000 
21,536,000 
17,639,000 


Overprovided 


$ 2.394761 
2,131,571 
2,205,881 
2.288.913 
2,251,182 

12,492,672 
17,453,831 
18,365,132 
30,859,743 
27,226,032 
25,988,187 
17,409,403 
13,302,108 


$219,233,655 $174,299,416 


Amount 


$ 5,570,000 
5,292,000 
5,352,000 
5,422,655 
5,481,000 

15,550,000 
20,622,000 
21,698,000 
34,276,000 
30,859,000 
29,945,000 
21,536,000 
17,630,000 


$219,233,655 


Overprovided 


$ 4,843,809 
4,849,658 
4,743,738 
4,633,365 
4,883,323 
5,739,188 
10,455,507 
11,002,995 
23,313,402 
19,200,987 
17,247,787 

8,293,958 

3,742,046 


$75,041,977 


Actual 

Surplus 
$11,315,969 
875,370 
1,565,900 
1,946,249 
25,628,753 
9,213,252 
8,656,649 
15,483,682 
1,061,439 
1,100,871 
933,014 
143,646 
749,000 


$78,673,794 


Actual 
Surplus 


$11,315,969 
875,370 
1,565,900 
1,946,249 
25,628,753 
9,213,252 
8,656,649 
15,483,682 
1,061,439 
1,100,871 
933,014 
143,646 
749,000 


$78,673,794 
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Comparison, for the years ended March 81, 1944 to 1956, of the 
amounts provided for the sinking fund with the annual instalments 
required, at 342 per cent. interest, to retire the net debt in 30 years. 


NET DEBT 

Year 

ended 

March 31 Amount 

1948 $495,441,291 
1944 482,493,563 
1945 480,308,957 
1946 478,419,323 
1947 493,087,004 
1948 466,753,486 
1949 483,675,155 
1950 508,819,331 
1951 521,550,164 
1952 554,634,803 
1958 604,075,199 
1954 629,995,641 
1955 660,725,168 


13 years 


$132,886,914 


*10 months’ actual—2 months’ forecast. 


Sinking Fund Year 
Instalment ended 
Required at 34% March 31 
$ 9,597,356 1944 
9,346,542 1945 
9,304,223 1946 
9,267,618 1947 
9,551,751 1948 
9,041,635 1949 
9,369,431 1950 
9,856,507 1951 
10,103,120 1952 
10,744,013 1958 
11,701,740 1954 
12,203,853 1955 
T2799 1258 i 1956 


Comparison, for the years ended March 81, 1944 to 1956, of the 
amounts provided for the sinking fund with the annual instalments 
required, at 4 per cent. interest, to retire the net debt in 30 years. 


NET DEBT 

Year 

ended 

March 31 Amount 
1943 $495,441,291 
1944 482,493,563 
1945 480,308,957 
1946 478,419,323 
1947 493,087,004 
1948 466,753,486 
1949 483,675,155 
1950 508,819,331 
1951 521,550,164 
1952 554,634,803 
1953 604,075,199 
1954 629,995,641 
1955 660,725,168 
13 years 


Sinking Fund 
Instalment 


Required at 4% 


$ 8,833,767 
8,602,908 
8,563,956 
8,530,264 
8,791,790 
8,322,261 
8,623,976 
9,072,299 
9,299,291 
9,889,194 

10,770,721 
11,232,885 
11,780,795 


$122,314,107 


*10 months’ actual—2 months’ forecast. 


ended 
March 31 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
*1956 


Amount 


$ 5,570,000 
5,292,000 
5,352,000 
5,422,655 
5,481,000 

15,550,000 
20,622,000 
21,698,000 
34,276,000 
30,859,000 
29,945,000 
21,536,000 
17,630,000 


$219,233,655 


Overprovided 


$ 4,027,356 
4,054,542 
3,952,223 
3,844,963 
4,070,751 
6,508,365 
11,252,569 
11,841,493 
24,172,880 
20,114,987 
18,243,260 

9,332,147 

4,830,875 


$86,346,741 


Actual 
Surplus 


$11,315,969 
875,370 
1,565,900 
1,946,249 
25,628,753 
9,213,252 
8,656,649 
15,483,682 
1,061,439 
1,100,871 
933,014 
143,646 
749,000 


$78,673,794 


Amount 


$ 5,570,000 
5,292,000 
5,352,000 
5,422,655 
5,481,000 

15,550,000 
20,622,000 
21,698,000 
34,276,000 
30,859,000 
29,945,000 
21,536,000 
17,630,000 


$219,233,655 


Overprovided 


$ 3,263,767 
3,310,908 
3,211,956 
3,107,609 
3,310,790 
7,227,739 
11,998,024 
12,625,701 
24,976,709 
20,969,806 
19,174,279 
10,303,115 

5,849,205 


$96,919,548 


Actual 
Surplus 


$11,315,969 
875,370 
1,565,900 
1,946,249 
25,628,753 
9,213,252 
8,656,649 
15,483,682 
1,061,439 
1,100,871 
933,014 
143,646 
749,000 


$78,673,794 
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As will be seen, in 1943, the net 
debt stood at more than $495 million. 
The sinking fund installment, which 
would be required to retire that debt at 
Oc Pere rCen tamiiiterecteeO Verma Umryeate 
would be $4,392,329. At the end of 
that year, the sum of $5,570,000 was 
provided for the sinking fund, so the 
sinking fund was overprovided for in 
that year by $1,177,671. 


I do not intend to go over all these 
hgures for each year, but in every year 
there has been an over-provision in the 
sinking fund for the retirement of the 
debt. At the end of 1955, after a period 
of 13 years, the total amount was 
$660,725,168. 

Of course, during that period, there 
were changes in the net debt. The 
amount required to take care of that in- 
creased debt would have been $5,- 
857,652. The amount actually paid into 
the sinking fund that year was $17,- 
630,000. Therefore, there is, over that 
whole period, a total amount required 
to provide for the retirement of debt 
in 50 years at 3 per cent. interest, on 
the sinking fund investments. 


The total amount which would have 
been required over all those years, with 
the varying amount of the debt, would 
have been $60,817,069. The total 
amount which was actually provided 
was $219,233,655, so there was an 
over-provision for the sinking fund of 


$158,416,586. 

Mr. Chairman, I have an extra copy 
of these figures, which I will send to the 
hon. member for Waterloo North (Mr. 
Wintermeyer ). 


On the basis I have mentioned, hon. 
members will see that we have provided 
for retirement of debt by sinking fund 
and that does not include other means 
of debt provisions, other provisions 
which have applied to the payment for 
capital works out of ordinary revenue. 


Mr. Chairman, as I mentioned last 
night, there is a highway reserve ac- 
count for which a considerable sum was 
provided in the Supplementary Esti- 
mates of this current year. A further 
sum was provided in the Estimates for 
next year. That is all a means of keep- 


ing the debt down. If that had not been 
provided, that much more would have 
to be borrowed. 


In addition to that, there is a surplus 
at the end of the year. The surplus is 
something which is applied, generally 
speaking, to the debt. The total amount 
of the actual surpluses over this period 


of 13 years amounted to $78,673,794. 


In addition to the sinking funds, 
other provisions are made in the Budget 
whereby debt can be further reduced or 
the necessity of increasing debt is cut 
down. 


MESA R, OLIV ERS Ceaderiomine 
Opposition): If the hon. Provincial 
Treasurer keeps on talking in that fash- 
ion, he will have us out of debt in half 
a year. 


HON. MEY PORTER: “Mr Ghair 
man, if I have made such headway in a 
few minutes, I will go on for the rest 
of the afternoon. I am glad the hon. 
leader of the Opposition is convinced. 
I thought it would take longer. It is 
the first time I have succeeded, so far, 
in convincing the hon. leader of the 
Opposition. 


Mr. Chairman, the second page in- 
dicates what would happen. It is a 
similar comparison, when you assume a 
3% per cent. average interest rate on 
the sinking fund investments. It pro- 
duces «arsbetter @pictures » Werdomnor: 
know what the average rate of interest 
will be between now and the end of the 
fiscal year period. 

Interest rates vary, and, as a matter 
of fact, there are at the moment, higher 
rates than have been in effect in recent 
years. Therefore, it is well to look at 
this from the point of view of a varied 
number of interest rates. In this case, 
the over-provision would amount to 


$166,866,570. 


The next statement provides for an 
interest rate of 4 per cent. If that were 
the average interest rate, the over-pro- 
vision would be more than $174 million. 


The next statement works it out on 
the basis of a 30-year period and as- 
suming that the debt would be retired 
in 30 years by sinking fund, we have 


VAR CEL 


again an over-provision over the years 
of $75,041,977, in the sinking fund. In 
the first 5 of those years there would 
have been insufficient in the fund, but 
in the following years it would be more 
than sufficient. All that is on a 3 per 
cent. basis. On a 3% per cent. basis, 
the over-provision over a 30-year period 
would be over $86 million, and on 4 per 
cent. basis, it would be nearly $97 
million. 


Mr. Chairman, I think those state- 
ments show that the budgetary policy 
with reference to the debt has left this 
government in a very sound position, 
indeed. When hon. members consider 
that the difference between the net debt 
in 1943, and at the end of 1955, is be- 
tween $495 million and $660 million, 
and you consider the capital expendi- 
tures which have taken place over those 
years, assets which we have as against 
that debt, that is a very sound position 
of financing. 


MURS UR WARE ROISESIN: (Uspgilachin volxs 
not those assets looked after in the 
gross debt? 


HON. MR. PORTER: No. 


MR. WHICHER: Are they not sub- 
tracted from the gross, to make the 
net? 


ELON AUR PO ROE he oe uhose 
are assets such as highways, buildings, 
capital assets of all kinds, including 
Hydro extension in rural areas. 


MR. WHICHER: Hydro extension 
is not included in it, surely? 


HON. MR. PORTER: Rural ex- 
tension, which we pay for out of capital. 

The government has contributed $100 
million over the years for rural Hydro 
extension. 


NM Ro WW ELLCHIE Ri [eames contused, 
Surely that is the gross debt and the 
$100 million is taken off, to make the 
net debt. 


TiO Nev Re DORI hoe Pinisiisenet 
debt. Let me explain. The gross debt 
is the total amount of debt owed or 
guaranteed by the province. 
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MR. WHICHER: No, no. 


HON. MR. PORTER: Not guar- 
anteed. 


NUR Dee WV iraic ONG ARE) eiwpork 
South) : Who is confused now? 


PLON wave SPOR TERRES lt sissanot 
guaranteed debt in this case, ‘but it is 
debt which includes— 


HON. MR. FROST: It includes self- 
liquidating and realizable assets. 


HON WV REPORTER: Such as! he 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission, the 
Northland Railway and one or two other 
activities of that kind. 


WR evacbO NALD: Contact! Hin- 


stein. 


HON. MR. PORTER: I am glad the 


-hon. member admits he does not under- 


stand. 


MR. MacDONALD: I think I have 


company. 


HON? MRO PORTER: dhe gross 
debt is that which includes the invest- 
ment such as the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, and that debt is self- 
liquidating. It is liquidated out of the 
revenues from the Hydro - Electric 
Power Commission. It is all paid back 
to the province. It is very similar to a 
guarantee. A great deal of that financing 
was done with money raised by the 
province, and turned over to Hydro, and 
Hydro owes the province that amount. 
There is a debt owed by the Ontario 
Northland Commission, for the railway, 
which is a self-liquidating undertaking. 


The net debt is the debt upon which 
there are definite rates attached to bring 
in a definite revenue against it. The 
revenue which is applied to the net debt 
is revenue raised by taxation. That is 
the difference. It is the amount of debt 
paid out of taxes, as opposed to the 
amount of dept paid by a self-liquidating 
undertaking. 


Therefore, in looking at the debt posi- 
tion, the Hydro debt is part of the debt 
which results from the Hydro-Electric 
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Power Commission’s activities. ‘There 
is provision in the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission’s accounts for debt retire- 
ment. They gradually retire the debt to 
the government from year to year. If 
hon. members look at the gross debt they 
will be looking at a very much larger 
total figure, but on the other hand, they 
will have to add to that our figure for 
debt retirement by way of the sinking 
fund, figures for the retirement of the 
Hydro debt, and the figures for the sink- 
ing funds of other undertakings of the 
same kind as well. That net debt is the 
debt which had to be paid out of taxes. 


Mr. Chairman, that is probably as 
simple an explanation as could be given. 
That debt is provided for in the way I 
have mentioned, and I think hon. mem- 
bers will agree with that explanation. I 
am sure that it will more than satisfy 
the hon. member for Waterloo North, 
who said that the hon. Prime Minister’s 
statement of 1944, in regard to the set- 
ting up of a sinking fund on a 50-year 
basis, was a very sound thing indeed, and 
he wondered if it was an idea to which 
the government had adhered. 


Mr. Chairman, I have tried to answer 
the question in full. 


MR. WHICHER: Have you set it 
up on a 50-year basis? 


LOW MR POR Gane ait as asetvup 
on much less than that. We are over- 
providing for it on a 50-year basis, 
and the figures speak for themselves. 


MR. J. WINTERMEYER (Water- 
loo North): I want to thank the hon. 
Provincial Treasurer for bringing this 
to the attention of the House. I think 
we have a better understanding of the 
situation than we had heretofore, but 
on the other hand, it seems to me that 
there 1s a definite difference of opinion 
as to what the hon. Prime Minister may 
have meant in 1944, and the explana- 
tion given today. 

Very. drankly, “1 jde not shave. the 
Budget speech of the hon. Prime Min- 
ister before me, but I do have a copy 
of Hansard. My recollection of what 
he said was, in effect, this: 


For goodness sakes, we have a net 
debt of $500 million and we have to 
do something about it. What I suggest 
we do is take that debt and liquidate 
it over a period of 50 years. Secondly, 
I suggest that hereafter, after 1944, 
we be very sure with respect to capital 
expenditures which we might incur, 
to increase that debt, that we do one 
or two things. If they are revenue- 
producing, we liquidate that expendi- 
ture over the life of what that is 
building; for example, highways was 
a typical and logical example—and if 
it is non-revenue producing, we take 
it out of revenue. 


With deference, I do not think that 
is the suggestion at all at the present 
time. I quite realize the position can 
be rationalized, indeed any position, de- 
pending upon the premise from which 
you start, but I suggest you are starting 
from an entirely different premise than 
the hon. Prime Minister stated 12 years 
ago. 


I suggest your current position is 
no more logical or intelligible than this 
example. Suppose a man gets married, 
and buys a house, which he mortgages 
for $5,000. Then, as time goes on, he 
raises a family and at the expiration of 
10 years, he has 6 children. In the in- 
terval, he has not paid a nickel off 
the mortgage. 


HON. MR. PORTER: How many 
years did you say? 


MR. WINTERMEYER: That is 
alright, I want to put my example 
“across.” In the interval, he does not 
pay a nickel on the mortgage, but he 
buys a television set, and a car on time, 
and says, at the expiration of that time, 
“To and behold, if you divide my total 
debt by my total dependents, it is less 
per capita.’ Certainly it 1s. 


HON. MRa FROSS:: Ohvna: 
MR. WHICHER: That is right. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: Basically, 
that is what you are saying. I am pre- 
pared to acknowledge the hon. Treas- 
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urer can rationalize his current position 
and say we have more assets, and we 
have done more things, and I submit 
there is no doubt in my mind, and no 
doubt in the mind of the hon. Prime 
Minister, that 12 years ago he devised 
a plan which was intended to liquidate 
that debt, and was sure it was not going 
to become any larger. The plan he had 
in mind was to reduce the debt. 


HON IMR: PORTER? nates not 
acral. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: The hon. 
Prime Minister’s words suggest exactly 
what I said at the outset: firstly, $500 
million has to be liquidated in an orderly 
fashion, and, secondly, with respect to 
any further increases, they must be 
taken care of either over the life of the 
asset, or out of revenue. 

The hon. Prime Minister had the 
hope and expectation at that time that 
our debt would not increase, and that 
within a reasonable period of time, he 
could show a decrease in the debt. I 
do not think he ever expected it would 
increase the way it has, and I suggest 
to the hon. Provincial Treasurer that, 
while this time he may be able to ration- 
alize his position, it is purely accidental. 
There has been no plan for the last 17 
years for the orderly liquidation of the 
debt. There has been much more applied 
against sinking funds. 


HON? MR. “PORTER: And,’ as I 
pointed out, much more than the sink- 
ing funds. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: It is quite 
accidental that happened. There was no 
demonstration, when the Budgets were 
prepared, this was to be done. 


HON. MR. FROST: I point out it 
was done in spite of the opposition. The 
money was placed in large amounts in 
sinking funds, over their protest, and 
now hon. members can see how well off 
we are, because of a wise policy. 


MR. WHICHER: How much will 
have been paid off in 1960? There is 
no plan at all, and it is impossible to 
tell. 
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HON. MR. PORTER: We will 


have to see what our revenues are then. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: I want to 


* suggest, in all seriousness, this is a 


most serious problem which we have on 
our hands, and I do not think the hon. 
Provincial Treasurer will suggest to 
this House and this province, that it is 
a good thing to have the sort of debt we 
have right now. 

In all fairness, he has to admit, in 
these good years, something should be 
done toward reducing that debt. I 
think, very frankly, the hon. Prime 
Minister had in mind 12 years ago the 
hope and expectation that that debt 
would be decreased, rather than in- 
creased. 


MRK. MACAULAY (Riverdale): 
May I ask a question? 


Ue PN ERNE ER Ves. 


MR. MACAULAY: The hon. mem- 
ber “ducked” the question I asked the 
other day, but I point out to him there 
are only 3 ways of reducing debt. I 
wonder if the hon. member would an- 
swer “Yes” or “No” to this question: 
“Does he believe, and does his Party be- 
lieve, that taxes in this province should 
bevraised® 


MR. WINTERMEYER: I am glad 
you asked that question. Unfortunately, 
the hon. member for Riverdale was not 
in his place the other day, when I spoke 
briefly on this point. I cannot speak 
officially, naturally, but I certainly can 
speak as a private member, and I said 
then, and I am prepared to say now, 
that obviously we have to increase the 
revenues of this province, and every- 
body knows there is only one way to 
do that, and that is to increase our taxes 
in some form. 


MR: MACAULAY: I will say the 
whole fiscal problem at Ottawa at the 
present time is just an “Alphonse- 
Gaston act.” He knows, as do I, that 
it is usually political suicide — at least 
it is very dangerous politically-speaking 
— to increase taxes, and this govern- 
ment does not want to do it. 
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HON. MRMBPORUVER] slstthat not 
what Mr. Chartrand found out? 


MR. WHICHER: The hon. Provin- 
cial Treasurer just did it. 


VER VV LINGER OveE Ray em pave 
to persuade Ottawa to take that very 
difficult step. This government knows 
very well the federal government can- 
not give the type of financial assistance, 
which is being requested. 


HONS NM Rev POR PERE elisa ct 
assistance for which we are asking at 
all. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: No, but 
the government is asking for something 
more than it is getting now, and it 
knows it cannot receive it, without in- 
creasing income and corporation taxes. 


HON SMR POR TER sit imiust! be 
remembered the federal government 
does not resort only to direct taxation, 
it has a field of taxation which we can- 
not touch at all, the vast field of indirect 
taxation, and when people talk about 
the federal government being so hard- 
pressed by withdrawing a few miserable 
points— 


MR. WHICHER: A dozen big 
points; $2 billion is not “miserable.” 


HON PARP OR TERS usta tmin- 
ute. When people say that the federal 
government cannot go any further in 
withdrawing from these direct fields of 
taxation, corporation and income taxes, 
they forget entirely that it still has vast 
tax resources, in the indirect field, 
which we cannot touch. 


Under the Constitution, we are lim- 
ited to direct taxation and the corpora- 
tion, income tax and succession duty 
taxes are the 3 big fields of that form 
of taxation, but with the federal govern- 
ment coming in to the extent it has, we 
have been squeezed out, and we have the 
very “short end of the stick” in the only 
field we are entitled to enter, the direct 
field of taxation. The hon. member is 
talking about increasing taxes. I be- 


ON DARTOSUE GS PAN WISE 


lieve the people of this country are too 
heavily taxed now. 


VRE WINDER NEY ERS orcs 


OU NIVEL GeOMINSes  vevatel Ih ate 
not think they can be taxed any more 
heavily unless it becomes so essential to 
do so, that there is no other resort. It 
should be at the very last resort that 
there be an mcrease in¢taxes. “Thatvis 
my belief, but the hon. member says 
“No.” As I understand it, he says we 
should pay the whole capital programme 
out of revenue. 


NUR GV TN TE RVC ERY Rese: 


HON. MR. PORTER: What is the 
point? To what does the hon. mem- 
ber object? We have paid 65 per cent. 
of the entire programme out of revenue 
over the years. We will pay a very 
large percentage this coming year out 
of revenue. What does the hon. mem- 
ber say about that? 


MR. WINTERMEY ER: (Na: 
HON MRE, PORTER: I thoughtihe 


hon. member was indicating we should 
pay out of revenue. 


MR, WINTERMENYER*= No; 
HON: MR. PORTER’: How mich 


more should we pay out of revenue? 


MR. WINTERMEYER: We have to 
reduce this to something definite. We 
are talking about several different issues. 


To revert back to the sinking fund 
problem, I say what the hon. Provincial 
Treasurer speaks about is apropos to the 
subject, but if we are talking about in- 
creases in revenue, what he has just said 
is not apropos. There are two distinct 
problems. One is the basic question of 
debt, and in that connection I am saying 
that in spite of the fact considerable pro- 
vision has been made for sinking fund 
in the last 13 years, the wise policy 
which was enunciated 12 years ago has 
not been implemented in practice, as it 
Was intended to be implemented. 
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HON BlaeveE ROS TC Primeriyine 
ister) : Of course it has. 


I want the hon. member, over the 
week-end, to take the speech of 1944 
and read it. He will have with him this 
statement which has been prepared by 
the provincial auditor, and he will find 
that according to that very sound speech 
which I made 12 years ago, I was obli- 
gated, as Provincial Treasurer, to put 
some $60.8 million into sinking funds, 
and I did, in fact, put into sinking funds, 
not $60.8 million, but $219 million. In 
other words, I did place in the sinking 
fund $158 million more than I said in 
1944, should have been done. 


I would like to say to the hon. member 
for Waterloo North, who is a young 
man in his first session in this House, I 
think he should go back this week-end 
to the grand old riding of Waterloo 
North, and say he has come to the Par- 
liament of Ontario and has not been 
disillusioned at all, that he has come here 
and finally he has come across a poli- 
ticlan who has more than carried out 
his promises. 


Mr. Chairman, I am always anxious 
the new hon. members should form a 
high opinion of this Parliament, and this 
government. I should like to say some- 
thing to the hon. member for Bruce 


(Mr. Whicher). 


Yesterday, there was some comment 
in connection with the grants for educa- 
tion. I have the figures for his riding, 
which come from a very reputable 
source, the hon. Minister of Education 
(Mr. Dunlop). In the county of Bruce 
in 1954, the total cost of education, in- 
cluding things above the approved cost— 


Winks WHICH TR: 


Not university 
education. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 
The cost about which the hon. mem- 
ber and I were speaking was $1,694,000. 
The legislative grants were $856,000, 
and in Bruce County the government 
paid 50% per cent. of the costs. 


MRS OLIVER: *You-vot there: 
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HON. MR. FROST: I would like 
the hon member to go home and tell 
his people that no matter what might 
happen elsewhere, certainly the people 
get a square deal. In Bruce County, in 
addition to those figures, last year they 
received $31,245 by way of additional 
per capita grants. So that ought to send 
at least two hon. members of the Oppo- 
sition home in a better frame of mind 
than that in which they have been 
hitherto. 


MR. WHICHER: I would like to 
point out to the hon. Prime Minister and 
the hon. Minister of Municipal Affairs 
(Mr. Goodfellow), as I said the other 
day, that Bruce County has now been 
re-assessed on a 100 per cent. basis, and 
our school grants have gone away down, 
as far as this year is concerned. 


HONS VERS BROS bowill havea 
look at that. 


VERE WEAILGIIE Redtisnormatralltair 
when one county is assessed on a 100 
per cent. basis and another is not. 


NR ee ee LOMAS Oshawa |, 
There has been a maze of figures pre- 
sented this afternoon. The hon. Prime 
Minister said all the hon. members 
should be happy that the debt had been 
reduced so quickly. We had better tell 
the municipalities that, because they 
have been looking for increased grants 
for a number of years. If the province 
has been able to pay off its debt much 
more quickly than they have in the past, 
the municipalities will wonder if they 
are asking the right people, when they 
ask the federal government for assist- 
ance. 


HONS MRO FROST] Twelve years 
ago, this province for all purposes, was 
giving about $19 million to the munici- 
palities, and in this year of grace, 1956, 
this enlightened government is not giv- 
ing $19 million, but $185 million. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : The hon. 
Prime Minister said that yesterday. 


MR. WHICHER: The government 
had $300 million extra to give away. 
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MR. EF, R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition): When the hon. Provin- 
cial Treasurer was speaking, I was re- 
minded of an earlier hon. Provincial 
Treasurer who was also a Conservative, 
who, in years gone by, set up a sinking 
fund to retire the provincial debt. He 
was the first one. We enquired of him 
where he was going to get the money 
to put in the sinking fund and, quite 
blandly, he said he would have to borrow 
the money to put in the sinking fund 
to retire the debt. 


I am sure the position today is exactly 
the same as with the former Provincial 
Treasurer. The government will liquid- 
ate the debt by doubling it. No amount 
of talk can bring any sense into a situa- 
tion such as that. The debt cannot be 
liquidated over 25 or 50 years by add- 
ing to it, and making it larger each 
year by $70 million. This maze of 
figures which the hon. Provincial Treas- 
urer has given us this afternoon, he 
does not understand himself, neither do 
I, and neither does anybody else in the 
House. 


HONS MR PORTER: Phertion. 
leader of the Opposition does not, but 
I do, and so does the hon. member for 
Waterloo North. He understands them 
perfectly, and he agrees they are right. 


MR OLIVER Teameinst. 48. close, 
if not closer, to the hon. member for 
Waterloo North than is the hon. Pro- 
vincial Treasurer, and I doubt very 
much if he agreed with the hon. Pro- 
vincial Treasurer’s summing up this 
afternoon. Do not let the people of this 
province be misled by the honeyed 
words of the hon. Provincial Treasurer, 
who is going to retire the debt in 50 
years by adding millions to it every 
year. It is not sensible. 


PON MRE PROS eto toc ot toa, 
would say if the hon. leader of the 
Opposition carried out what he says to 
its logical conclusion, he would pay all 
of your capital costs from current 
revenues. 


In these days of very great expansion, 
as has already been said, $100 million 
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has been placed for Hydro expansion. 
We have extended Hydro to the farmers 
of Ontario and we have multiplied the 
number of farmers’ receiving power by 
3 times in this province. Every cent of 
that has been paid for, and a very sub- 
stantial proportion of the capital costs 
have been paid for out of current rev- 
enue. The only question to be considered 
by this House is, are we paying sufficient 
from current revenues, or are we not? 

As a matter of fact, these are days 
of fabulous expansion. Hon. members 
heard the hon. Minister of Public Works 
(Mr. Griesinger) give the list of new 
buildings yesterday. We have been doing 
that for years. All those buildings have 
been paid for, at least to the extent of 
60 per cent. of the cost, out of current 
revenues, That is a very great record 
in view of our expansion, and I would 
say it is a record calculated to preserve 
our credit, and to enable us to keep on 
doing business in a big way. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: May I ask 
the hon. Prime Minister whether he 
personally thinks we have to increase 
our revenues in order carry on the 
works of this government? 


HON. MR. FROST : That, of course, 
depends upon the things we do. If we 
were able to adhere to the present 
pattern of expenditures, I should say 
that we would be able to finance our 
way, from our present revenues, with- 
out adding to the provincial taxation. 


On the other hand, if the province, 
for instance, must assist further in 
education—and I am quite frank in 
saying I think over the next 10 years, 
that will have to be done—I think the 
grants which have already been multi- 
plied by 10% since this government 
came into office, are going to have to 
be increased. It depends upon the 
amount of that increase, for one thing, 
as to whether the province will have 
to find new money. 


Furthermore, this is one of the prob- 
lems facing the people, and facing this 
House: if we go into hospital insurance, 
and the province has to finance, with 
federal government contributions and 
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premium taxes, the sum of $190 million 
in the first year, and probably $275 
million by the end of the fifth year, 
common sense indicates, of course, we 
will have to increase taxes to secure 
the money. 


It is as simple as that. If we are 
going to keep taxes where they are, 
then of course we have to restrict our 
spendings, and our expansions to fit 
that pattern. If we go beyond it, of 
course we have to raise more money. 
That is the answer, I think, to the ques- 
tion, and those answers will be borne 
out, in the process of government, in 
the next few years. 


Nite GN I XO) Nes Brant jis uhe 
hon. Prime Minister will remember 
when he made his speech in 1944, on 
the over-all picture of income and ex- 
penditure, both ordinary and capital, he 
had a surplus, and there was an actual 
debt reduction. That does not apply 
today. 


HON. MR. FROST: How do you 
mean, “actual debt reduction,” at the 
time I made that speech? 


MR. NIXON: The picture was en- 
tirely different. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chair- 
man, it is quite true the picture is en- 
tirely different today. The last years 
of the government of which the hon. 
member for Brant was a member, and 
the first years of this government, up to 
the termination of the war, were years 
in which we had virtually no capital ex- 
pansion in highways, and very small in 
Hydro, although we did a good deal 
better than had been done previously in 
regard to rural hydro, and many other 
cases. But to compare our actual po- 
sition, as a government and province, 
in 1944 with 1956, is comparing two 
completely different eras, with different 
conditions in this province. 


In 1943 and 1944, we were in a 
position where, in order to win the war, 
it was our job to hang on, and spend 
as little as possible, to allow capital 
works to be postponed into the future. 
Today, in order to develop the country 


Iqbees, 


and provide for peacetime employment 
and increased production, it is our job 
to make wise investments, and to use 
our credit. The situation is, as the 
hon. member says, quite different. 


MR. NIXON: May I just finish? I 
was wondering if the hon. Prime Min- 
ister had read the speech of the hon. 
Minister of Planning and Development, 
in Ottawa yesterday? 


HON. MR. FROST: I have not 
read it, but I have no doubt it was a 
very excellent speech. 


MR. NIXON: Listen to this: 


Regardless of the fiscal relations 
existing between the provincial and 
federal government, I can say that 
Ontario will probably have to increase 
some of the taxes at the provincial 
level, to keep up with our expanding 
economy. 


HON. MR. FROST: I would say 
that was a very fair statement, and I 
think it fits in to what I said to the 
hon. member for Waterloo North. 


MR. NIXON: Regardless of what 


you receive from Ottawa? 


FLOM MRP ROST: T would not 
say that. I think if the federal govern- 
ment takes an enlightened view of the 
problems of this great province, we 
would be able to go through without 
missing. Mind you, those are taxes 
above the standard levels, because, un- 
der the agreement, the province imposes 
the tax. With the present attitude at 
Ottawa, if we are going to increase 
grants for education, and do some of 
the other things which have been men- 
tioned here, it would appear to me we 
will have to find additional revenues to 
meet them, and that is particularly true 
if we get into a hospital plan. That is 
the situation. ; 


MR. OLIVER: In the field of spec- 
ulation as to what taxes — if any — 
might be increased, can we extract a 
promise from the hon. Prime Minister 
that he will not increase the licence 
fees on automobiles again? 
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MR. MACAULAY: We will not do 
that by radio, anyway. 


HON. MR. FROST: You can never 


extract promises from me. 


MER OLIVER cash -ammunterestedsin 
that particular matter, because in the 
last election, the hon. Prime Minister 
went into Mr. Chartrand’s riding, and 
called attention to the fact that Mr. 
Chartrand had proposed an increase in 
motor licences, and, by the same token, 
called. uponsithe: (people sto sclapy (ir. 
Chartrand because he had so proposed. 
To show hon. members the workings 
of a “Tory” mind, as soon as the elec- 
tion was over the hon. Prime Minister 
did the things that he promised he 
would not do, in his Budget speech of 
last year, and did the thing he con- 
demned Mr. Chartrand for proposing in 
the last session of the Legislature. 


HON Vi Rea VR Oo st hemenon: 
leader of the Opposition should read 
Mr. Chartrand’s speeches more care- 
fully. Mr. Chartrand was going to 
raise the gasoline tax by 5 cents or 6 
cents, and use it to pay for hospital 
insurance, and the people around Ot- 
tawa did not seem to like it. 


MR ODIVE Riveey ouvmean, yourdid 
not go the whole way, just part of the 
way. 


HON. MR. PORTER: I would like 
to remind the hon. leader of the Oppo- 
sition of this— 


MR. OLIVER: What have you to 
remind me of? 


HON. MR. PORTER: In viewing 
the situation as it was in 1943, with 
the situation as it is today, then with a 
debt of somewhat slightly under $500 
million, the revenues were $100 mil- 
lion ; today with a debt of approximately 
$660 million, the revenues are $400 
million which puts an entirely different 
aspect on the problem. The hon. mem- 
bers opposite are between the horns of 
a dilemma. 


MR, NIXON: Yes; andvthes hon, 
Prime Minister is right on the horns. 
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HON. MR. PORTER: No, we take 
the sound course and are doing our 
duty. The hon. member for Waterloo 
North has suggested -that something 
should be done, but, for the life of me, 
I have yet to hear him say what should 
be’ done” “He says under norciccun. 
stances should the debt be increased, 
under no circumstances should— 


MER ORIVER™® sHethasstwicersaia 
that is not what is— 


LONG WLR ORME hee bl camer 
speak for himself. 


MR OLIV ERY sAnd Wigcanweenea 
too. 


HON VM REePOR TER Ohi leae 
you need a duet over there, all right. 


MR, OLIVER os Itsissbettermsthame 
single voice on the side opposite. 


HON. MR. PORTER: It is begin- 


ning to sound like a sextet. 
THECCTATR NANG Order 
HON. MR. PORTER® Whatus athe 


hon. member really proposing? 


MR. OLIVER® Wewillereadttias 
line over again if the hon. Provincial 
Treasurer will sit down. 


HON? MROPORTE RE All richtan 
the invitation of the hon. leader of the 
Opposition I will sit down. 


HON. MR. FROST: I think the 
time has come to adjourn the debate on 
this issue. 


MR. MacDONALD: For once the 


government has had enough. 


ESTIMATES, DEPARTMENTAOT 
MINES 


HON PP) TORE Ye Ministemno. 
Mines): Mr. Chairman, in presenting 
the Estimates for The Department of 
Mines for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1957, may I say that they are pred- 
icated on a conservative basis, to ensure 
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that when the net return to this province 
is determined one year hence, we shall 
have delivered to the provincial coffers 
the sum indicated in the Estimate. 


In the first year of this century, the 
total output of all of Ontario’s mines 
was about $10 million. By 1940, the 
annual production had risen steadily to 
a peak of $270 million. During the years 
of the Second World War, it slipped 
back under the $200 million mark, but 
in 1946 the upward trend began again. 
The rise since then has been pheno- 
menal. 


The preliminary figures for the year 
1955 showed the total production as 
more than $577 million. I must em- 
phasize that this is a preliminary figure, 
and as such it is not complete. On the 
basis of past experience, it is perfectly 
safe to say that the final compilation will 
show that the total 1955 output exceeded 
$600 million. That is to say that, in the 
short space of 10 years, we have seen a 
300 per cent. increase in our mineral 
production. 


Altogether, Ontario’s mines have 
produced more than $8% billion in new 
wealth. That is something like $1,700 
for each man, woman, and child now 
living in this province. 

In the way of direct employment, 
this means that more than 38,000 fam- 
ilies in Ontario receive their livelihood 
directly from the mines, metallurgical 
work, quarries, sand, gravel and clay 
pits, and from diamond drilling opera- 
tions. It just cannot be calculated how 
many thousands more are employed in 
industries which wholly or in part exist 
to serve the mines, or which receive the 
materials with which they work from 
the mines. As we look about us, it is 
difficult to see any manufactured article 
which could have been brought to its 
present form without the contribution 
of its mineral constituents. 


It is certainly not too much to say that 
civilization as we know it today would 
be impossible without the mineral re- 
sources of this province, this country, 
and other areas throughout the world. 


With that in mind, it is good to know 
that Ontario’s record of production, far 
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from falling off from last year’s peak, 
is almost certain to grow steadily 
greater. For that happy situation we 
have to thank the prospector who, with 
dogged courage and perseverance, and 
a backlog of sound technical skill and 
geological lore, each year scours great 
ateds 01 thé notthland in search ot 
hidden wealth. 


In 1954, more than 50,000 mining 
claims were staked and_ recorded 
throughout Ontario. Nothing like this 
activity had ever been seen before in 
this or any other province. But even 
that high mark toppled last year, when 
prospectors staked 57,367 claims. 


Let us consider what that means in 
geographical terms. Each mining claim 
is about 40 acres in extent, so that the 
total area of land set aside last year for 
mining development was about 2,- 
295,000 acres, more than 3,500 square 
miles. Translated into terms more ap- 
plicable to southern Ontario, this would 
be roughly equivalent to the total area 
of the counties of York, Peel, Halton, 
Ontario, Dufferin and Wentworth. 


Now the prospector, although he must 
be possessed of imagination and vision, 
is not just a dreamer. He realized that 
it would cost him $5 in fees for each of 
the 57,365 claims he staked. He real- 
ized that a very considerable expendi- 
ture of money and physical effort must 
be expended on each claim he staked 
if it were to remain in good standing. 
So he did not stake his claims just for 
fun or so that he could boast of possess- 
ing a certain amount of real estate. He 
staked the land for one reason only — 
he believed that beneath it lay enough 
valuable mineral to make his gamble 
pay off. All prospectors cannot win, 
but there would certainly not be as 
many as there are if all, or most of 
them were fated to lose. 


Therefore, I say that in the 3,500-odd 
square miles of mineralized territory 
staked last year, we are virtually certain 
to see some producing mines within the 
next year, or the next few years. 

While I cannot hope at this moment 
to point to any large number of areas 
where development work is now pro- 
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ceeding as a prelude to the inauguration 
of actual production, I might mention 
a few such spots in the most general 
terms. 

Of primary importance is the im- 
mensely rich Blind River area in the 
Algoma-Sault Ste. Marie district. Here 
a complete metamorphosis has taken 
place since the discovery 3 years ago 
of widespread bodies of uranium ore. 
Already one mine is in production, 4 
others are so far advanced in their de- 
velopment that they will be in produc- 
tion by next year. One of these will 
be milling ore in 1956. Drilling on at 
least 6 other outstanding prospects in 
the same area has resulted in ore inter- 
sections, and of these, two are so far 
advanced in their exploration and de- 
velopment work that shafts are now 
being sunk. Altogether the Canadian 
government has already signed purchase 
contracts for some $500 million of 
uranium from this area alone. 


The investment of private capital has 
been on a gargantuan scale. Best esti- 
mates are that well over $100 million 
has already been spent in construction. 
A whole new town, whose population 
might reach 20,000 within a few years 
is now going up at Elliot Lake. A new 
highway is being constructed to replace 
the mining access road which was put 
in a couple of years ago to serve the 
mines of the district, and altogether it 
is impossible without seeing it to realize 
the vast change which has come over 
this area which, until 3 years ago, de- 
pended almost entirely on the lumber- 
ing industry for its existence. 


Although Blind River is destined to 
be the world’s greatest single source of 
uranium, another area in Ontario — 
that around Bancroft — has also sprung 
into world prominence as a producer 
of the same magic metal. Here, dur- 
ing the last two years, more than 100 
separate properties have been under de- 
velopment, and at the end of 1955 actual 
underground work was proceeding on 
10 of them. Two companies have pro- 
duction-purchase contracts with the Do- 
minion government totalling more than 
$65 million. Here, too, a new townsite 
is being set up under government aus- 


pices to accommodate the men who will 
be employed in the mines, and their 
families. 


In the Manitouwadge Lake area we 
see a very big new copper-zinc mining 
development. Two separate companies 
are now engaged in shaft-sinking pre- 
paratory to first production in 1957. 
Here, as at Elliot Lake and Bancroft, a 
whole new town is rising in the wilder- 
ness, with comfortable homes, recrea- 
tional areas, shopping districts and all 
other modern amenities. 


Ontario’s iron mining industry has 
taken enormous steps forward during 
the last few years. The total of ore 
shipments in 1955 was almost double 
that for the previous year, reaching, in 
the aggregate, more than 4.25 million 
tons. At Marmora, in eastern Ontario, 
an entirely new mine went into pro- 
duction last year, and at Steep Rock 
Lake at the other end of the province, 
great new developments are under way 
to bring in the third orebody in that 
range. An enormous engineering feat, 
the equal of the one which preceded the 
mining of the first ore from beneath 
Steep Rock Lake, must be completed 
before the new mine comes into produc- 
tion in 1960. But when the job is done, 
an estimated 160 million tons of rich 
ore will be available for mining. 


In even the briefest review of On- 
tario’s mining picture, the Sudbury 
Basin must be given a prominent part. 
This area is — and for many years will 
remain—Canada’s greatest single source 
of mineral wealth. From it comes about 
75 per cent. of the free world’s 
supply of nickel, about half of Canada’s 
total production of copper, virtually all 
of Canada’s platinum metals, as well as 
silver, cobalt, and gold in large volume. 


Now, as the result of the perfection 
of a new metallurgical process, and the 
construction of a $19 million plant, the 
International Nickel Company of Can- 
ada is about to enter the field of iron 
ore production in a big way. Hence- 
forth, to all its other products, Interna- 
tional Nickel will add about one million 
tons of high-grade iron oxide every 
year, production which, in itself, is the 
equivalent of that of a very large iron 
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mine. This immensely important pro- 
duction will actually be another by- 
product of the nickel-copper ores of the 
district, and with it as an added value, 
it will now be possible to mine a great 
deal of ore of marginal grade which, 
otherwise would be left in the ground. 


I intend now to touch on only a few 
other highlights of the industry. At 
Ojibway, near Windsor, rock salt is 
now being mined at the rate of about 
500 tons every working hour. This 
new underground mine was completed 
last year. Near Lakefield, the existing 
nepheline syenite mine’s facilities are 
being expanded and another new mine 
on neighbouring property is expected to 
go into production within a few weeks. 


The Portland cement industry is ex- 
panding at a very noteworthy rate, and 
3 new multi-million dollar plants are 
now under construction, or about to 
begin construction, in southern Ontario. 


There has been intensive exploration 
activity in a number of iron formations 
throughout the province, including those 
near Calabogie in Renfrew County, in 
Boston Township near Kirland Lake, in 
Clay and Howells Townships north of 
Kapuskasing, at Bruce Lake in the Red 
Lake district, and in the Nakina district, 
also in northwestern Ontario. 


Copper and nickel have also loomed 
large in the prospecting and develop- 
ment programmes of the last year. From 
at least some of them we confidently 
expect production before very long. In 
one of them, at Werner Lake, in the 
district of Kenora, nearly 4 million tons 
of ore have been outlined and a second 
zone is being subjected to diamond- 
drilling. In the same district, at Populus 
Lake, shaft-sinking is now in progress. 


Underground work is being carried 
out on a promising copper deposit near 
Kashabowie in the Port Arthur district, 
and at Mamainse Point, north of Sault 
Ste. Marie. History is being revived as 
underground exploration is conducted 
here, at the scene of one of Canada’s 
earliest mining enterprises. Not far 
north of North Bay, an island in Lake 
Temagami is the scene of other intense 
development activity on rich copper 
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showings. This area became very active 
toward the end of 1955 when more than 
1,000 applications were filed following a 
copper find in Scholes Township, and a 
nickel-copper discovery between Latch- 
ford and Temagami, in Best Township. 
Diamond-drill programmes and_ geo- 
physical surveys are being conducted at 
several properties in the district. 


A great many other developments in 
1955 are worthy of discussion at con- 
siderable length. However, enough has 
already been outlined to support the 
Claimsthath lo so ahasibeen,, by hare tae 
greatest year that Ontario’s mining 
industry has ever known. 


Mr. Chairman, The Ontario Depart- 
ment of Mines plays a great part in the 
development of our mineral resources, 
by means of the services which it so 
ably provides for the mining public. For 
the year just closing the cost for these 
services will be $1,254,000 on ordinary 
account, and approximately $1 million 
on capital account, that is the construc- 
tion of mining and access roads. Against 
this, we expect that the revenue of 
the department will amount to some 
$7,722,000 on ordinary account and 
$180,000 on capital account. Thus The 
Department of Mines will this year 
contribute more than $5 million to the 
provincial treasury. 


Our Estimate of ordinary expenditure 
for the year 1956-57 is $1,348,000, as 
against ordinary revenue of $7,069,000. 
The expenditure figures represents an 
over-all increase of $133,000 over the 
Estimates for 1955-56, and a slightly 
smaller increase—$94,000—over the ex- 
penditure we expect to show for the 
CUITCIT year. 


During the past year the geological 
branch continued to examine strategic 
areas throughout the province as a 
means of encouraging more prospect- 
ing, and the development of potential 
mineral-bearing areas. Some of the areas 
covered were the Werner Lake area, 
Manitouwadge Lake area, Blind River 
area, Bancroft area, Sudbury area and 
many others, 14 in all. 


In addition, a combined airborne mag- 
netometer and scintillometer survey is 
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being made in the vicinity of the Blind 
River area where a similar survey re- 
sulted in much of the development I 
referred to earlier in this talk. The total 
cost for operating this branch for the 
coming fiscal year will be approximately 
$280,000, and the branch plans to con- 
tinue with its programme as in the past. 


The mines inspection branch is re- 
sponsible for checking at operations the 
requirements of The Mining Act relat- 
ing to standards of equipment, working 
conditions, and the safety of operations. 
To this end, the department’s inspectors 
work in close harmony and co-operation 
with the miners and mine operators 
alike. They receive whole-hearted sup- 
port from both employers and employees. 


This Branch having to do with the 
safety and welfare of personnel em- 
ployed in the mines is looked upon as 
one of the most important branches of 
the department. In view of this, the 
technical standards for the inspectors 1s 
set at a high level. Every inspector in 
The Department of Mines must be a 
graduate of a recognized university in 
mining, electrical or mechanical engin- 
eering, and must have completed at 
least 5 years in a responsible engineer- 
ing position. The work-load of the staff 
has increased steadily during the past 
5 years, and with the opening up of 
new mines it has become necessary to 
appoint two additional inspectors to 
cover eastern Ontario. 


The estimated cost of operating the 
mines inspection branch is $164,000, plus 
$31,000 for the work of the cable test- 
ing laboratory. 


In addition to the cable testing labora- 
tory, The Department of Mines oper- 
ates two other laboratories: the provin- 
cial assay laboratory in Toronto, which 
it is estimated will cost $57,000, and 
the Temiskaming testing laboratories at 
Cobalt, which it is estimated will cost 
$94,000, for the current fiscal year. 
These two laboratories provide assaying 
services and the Temiskaming testing 
laboratories provide a bulk sampling 
service as well. 


Last year, this House amended The 
Sulphur Fumes Arbitration Act to in- 


crease the liability of the interested 
mining companies to $20,000. The 
estimated cost of handling this branch 
in the coming fiscal year is $18,000, 
all of which will be returned) to) the 
government by the companies involved. 


The mining lands branch experienced 
the most active year in its history, and 
the cost of operation for this year will 
amount to $226,000, an increase of about 
$29,000 over the estimated figure. As 
we can see no let-up in the activity, 
it is necessary that we provide $271,000 
for the year 1956-57. 


Turning to the main office—the nerve 
centre of the department—we see that 
its function is to control general policy 
and operation. The cost of operation for 
the current fiscal year will be $415,000, 
and it is estimated that we will require 
$422,000 for the operation of this office 
during the fiscal year 1956-57. Apart 
from the payroll, which will amount to 
$241,000, the largest single item of 
expense provided for is the publication 
of our geological maps and reports, 
which are distributed free to the mining 
public. 


Mr. Chairman, while the expenditures 
of my department have increased to 
some extent each year for the past 5 
or 6 years, I think we can all see that 
such additional expenditure is fully 
justified in the light of the tremendous 
developments in the mining industry of 
Ontario and its steadily increasing con- 
tributions to the provincial economy. 


MR. R. GISBORN- (Wentworth 
Hast) 3 Mri Chairmanmay sie naveme 
brief moment on this subject? As a 
member of the Standing Committee on 
Mining, and one who had the oppor- 
tunity a couple of weeks ago of par- 
ticipating in a tour through the mining 
areas of Kirkland Lake and Timmins, 
I want to say that I feel that trip was 
most beneficial and informative to the 
committee, members of which were able 
to get a first-hand look at the operations 
underground, and also a very good look 
at the surface processing of the gold. 


Then, accepting the hospitality of the 
operators of the mining industry, we 
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were able to listen first-hand to their 
many problems concerning the opera- 
tion of the industry. 


To further my feeling that the trip 
was really worthwhile was the occasion 
the committee had to meet with a dele- 
gation of the United Steelworkers of 
America, representing the miners in the 
area. In meeting with this delegation, 
they put forward their many problems 
regarding safety, and the health and 
welfare of the miners in the gold min- 
ing area. 


They were quite concerned with the 
importing of immigrants inexperienced 
in mining operations. Their feeling was 
that the regulations for the safety and 
health of workers in the mining indus- 
try were not being properly enforced. 
Also they were concerned with the pre- 
mature retirement of miners and of 
their welfare when retired... They im- 
pressed the committee, in my opinion, 
because the committee agreed to meet 
a delegation of the representatives of 
the mining industry in Toronto on 
March 21, which is next Wednesday. 


The trip was quite beneficial in that 
regard, and I am not going to say any- 
thing about their problems, as I do not 
want to prejudge as to whether their 
view of their problems is right or wrong. 
However, I do want to express my ap- 
preciation for the trip because these 
are the type of things which come out 
of such a trip, and I am sure that the 
Committee on Mining, when it meets 
this delegation, will give full considera- 
tion to their problems, and the result 
will be beneficial as a whole. 


Vine servinclO N AToD Me GY one k 
South): Mr. Chairman, before we pro- 
ceed with the Estimates I want to raise 
a matter which, quite frankly, puzzles 
me as to why it took place in the past 
year at all. I presume that in the 
mining Estimates 1s the place where we 
might have something to say, if we have 
anything to say at all, on this Economic 
Study of Gold Mining in Ontario which 
was produced in 1955. 


I do not know how much this docu- 
ment cost the people of Ontario, nor 
how much the government paid for it, 


but I am puzzled to know what, if a 
single item of value, was produced. 


Let me remind hon. members of the 
House, Mr. Chairman, that this study 
emerged out of a very serious industrial 
dispute in the mines of northern On- 
tario 2 or 3 years ago, I forget the exact 
date. 


PNG NRO ERO) Si Lhe ialtor 
TOD: 


MEG) MacDONAED:) The:-tfally otf 
1953, and one of the complicating fac- 
tors in attempting to arrive at a solu- 
tion of the differences between workers 
and management at that time was the 
plight of the whole gold mining indus- 
try. At the end of those negotiations, 
when the government finally came into 
the picture, there was some sort of 
commitment and, frankly, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not sure that “commitment” 
is not too strong a word. 


HON. MIRO PROS Is Wo that is7all 


right. 


MR. sMacDONALD:= That is all 
right? O.K. Well, there was some sort 
of commitment that the government 
would look into the situation in the in- 
dustry, that they would set up a com- 
mission, a study group, to look into it. 
If the government is going to take such 
action, and spend public moneys, it 
strikes me it would be doing so for one 
purpose only, namely, to find some an- 
swer — if there be an answer — to the 
problems in the gold mining industry, 
and to take some steps to implement that 
answer. 


What we have here may be a very 
interesting study of the gold mining in- 
dustry, a purely factual presentation, 
which ends with a chapter that is de- 
lightfully described as Concluding Ob- 
servations, and which, quite frankly, 
Mr. Chairman, is the most innocuous 
chapter on “concluding observations” 
one could possibly have, if it is assumed 
that this document was intended to pre- 
sent some sort of suggestion for the 
formulation of a government policy, 
with the aim of doing something about 
it. 
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The only thing I can conclude is that 
the intention of the government from the 
outset was to do nothing about it, that 
this was a purely academic effort, that 
in terms of policy to meet the problems 
of the industry, the money was simply 
poured “down the drain.” 


As a matter of fact, my suspicions are 
confirmed when I read the terms of 
reference. I do not want to be too 
critical of the persons responsible for 
this study, but when I read the terms, it 
is rather clear that they were asked to 
do nothing more than make a sort of 
academic study. 


HON. MROPROST? Mr: Chairman, 
would the hon. member for York South 
read the terms of reference? 


MR. MacDONALD: I shall be glad 
to read them, Mr. Prime Minister. They 
are: 

A committee to examine and report 

Orie 


(a) the conditions affecting the 
present position of and prospects for 
the gold mining industry of Ontario; 

(b) the causes underlying trends 
in employment, wages, working con- 
ditions, profits, dividends, etc., in the 
industry ; and 


(c) the effects of these develop- 
ments on communities in the northern 
parts of the province. 


HON. MRO PROST: (Chat isa. very 


broad reference. 


MR. MacDONALD: A very broad 
reference? Well, Mr. Chairman, if the 
hon. Prime Minister is correct in that, 
all it wanted was an academic study. 
Good! Then it seems to me that the 
responsibility is on the government to 
formulate, from this academic study, 
some programme of action to implement 
it, otherwise, I repeat, the study repre- 
sents so much money “down the drain.” 
We could have secured a good deal 
of this information elsewhere, without 
gathering together half-a-dozen profes- 
sional people to compile it. 

The interesting thing is that this 
was published some time ago. It was 
distributed to hon. members of the 


Legislature, and there is absolutely no 
indication from the government at all 
that any programme of action is emerg- 
ing out of this study. If there is such 
a programme, I shall look forward with 
a good deal of interest to hearing about 
it during the discussion on the Estimates. 


However, as a sort of background to 
what I think the situation in the gold 
mining industry is, I want to make 
2 or 3 basic points. The first one is this, 
and I emphasize it because sometimes, 
because of views which have been ex- 
pressed by members of my Party, the 
suggestion is that what the CCF wants 
to do is to sort of eliminate the gold 
mining industry altogether. That simply 
is not the case. 


As a matter of fact, if hon. members 
are interested, I can tell them what the 
CCF wants to do about gold mining. 
They were interested, at the national 
level, to the extent of issuing a recent 
bulletin on “gold mining.” This bulletin 
comes out once a month, and one of 
the issues this year was on the subject 
of the “gold mining industry.” There 
are two or three salient points in it 
which I should like to bring to the 
attention of hon. members. Perhaps I 
should quote it, because this is an official 
statement, from a publication of the 
CCF organization: 


The gold that our miners produce 
helps to pay for the many essential 
imports which are indispensable to the 
maintenance of the Canadian stand- 
ard of living. (In 1954 total gold pro- 
duction was valued at nearly $150 
million, ranking as our fourth most 
valuable export commodity to the 
United States. ) 


These are inescapable facts that 
make gold production in Canada 
economically important. 


Somewhere else it spells out that the 
reason for that is that the gold can 
be sold in the United States and we in 
turn can import from that country, and 
that makes an indispensable contribu- 
tion to the Canadian standard of living. 


So do not let anyone suggest that 
the CCF is trying to ignore the worth 
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and the importance of gold mining, or 
is trying to eliminate it altogether from 
the scene. 


There are other factors which I shall 
not go into in detail at the present time, 
but I invite hon. members to read, if 
they want, the brief submitted by the 
United Steel Workers to the committee. 
As far as the workers in the industry 
are concerned, it is all summed up in 
Giie SCLLENCEe . 


They work 20 per cent. more hours 
for wage rates which are about two- 
thirds the wages paid in other metal 
mines and without most of the em- 
ployment benefits which are usually 
provided in industry generally. 


That, Mr. Chairman, sums up what 
I could take fifteen minutes, 20 minutes, 
or half an hour to give the House in 
detail, and it very strongly documents 
their case. 


The gold mining industry, admittedly, 
in some respects, is a sick industry— 
some aspects of it are those of a sick 
industry. But the over-all position of 
the industry is one which, as I indicated 
when I had a chance to speak briefly 
at our committee’s banquet in Kirkland 
Lake, strangely enough is very com- 
parable to that of the farmers, a situa- 
tion in which they have to produce on a 
fixed or a dropping income, in the face 
of rising costs of production. That is a 
difficult situation, whether it be farmers 
or gold miners. 


What I want to complain about, Mr. 
Chairman, is that I am convinced from 
a study of the situation in the gold min- 
ing industry, that what is happening is 
a certain aspect of the industry—that 
part of it which is a going concern—is 
profitable beyond any shadow of doubt— 
Hollinger, Kerr-Addison and McIntyre, 
which are not poverty-stricken com- 
panies which are going to go out of 
business tomorrow, or the day after to- 
morrow, or anything like that. 


But what these companies are doing 
is hiding behind the position of the 
marginal companies — and without a 
doubt there are marginal companies — 
and in hiding behind that position, they 


are refusing to meet the legitimate de- 
mands of the working people, they are 
refusing to meet the legitimate demands 
of the communities in which they are 
located, to meet community services and 
so on. 


_ May I point out to this assembly that, 
in the last number of years, for example 
between 1912 and 1952, the gold mining 
companies in the Porcupine Belt—the 
hon. member who comes from Timmins 
will be interested in this—have paid out 
$297 million in dividends and bonuses as 
against $376 million in wages. To con- 
sider a couple of examples, the Dome 
Mine has paid out $73 million to share- 
holders and $46 million in wages. 
Hollinger has paid out $129 million to 
shareholders and $150 million in wages. 


So these companies have been ex- 
ceptionally profitable companies down 
through the years, and some of them 
are still profitable. But because of the 
marginal position of some of them, 
starting from the end of the war, these 
companies have been able to take 
advantage— 


HONE WM PROST CPrime Min- 
ister): Mr. Chairman, may I point out 
to the hon. member for York South, my 
recollection is that the mines he mentions 
have acquired large investments else- 
where. For instance, Hollinger has very 
heavy investments in the iron mines of 
Quebec, and their income from that 
source is not solely attributable to their 
actual mining operations. 


The hon. member for York South can 
quite understand that one of the prob- 
lems—Hollinger having been mixed up 
in the trouble of 1953 as I will explain 
to the hon. member afterwards—one of 
the questions was, would Hollinger be 
placed in an uneconomic position so that 
it could not operate the mine? If so, 
they would still have a large income and 
revenue from their investments, which 
might pay their dividend rate. I do not 
know if it would, but that is substan- 
tially the position. 


The other problem was, would the 
mine be, to use a mining expression, 
“high graded” and would the good ore 
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be taken out and the lifetime of the mine 
shortened to 4 or 5 years, instead of an 
anticipated lifetime of 20 years? 

That is the situation, Mr. Chairman, 
and I do not think the hon. member for 
York South can actually compare the 
figures that he has there. 


MR. MacDONALD: Quite frankly, 
Mr. Chairman, I am not in a position to 
say whether the figures I have here, as 
far as Hollinger is concerned, involve 
the iron, as it were, subsidizing the gold 
mining industry. I do know, however, 
that normally the research boys in the 
United Steel Workers of America are 
very competent and careful economists, 
and I would be very much surprised if 
in this respect they were giving figures 
which included the subsidization of 
Hollinger by the iron ore industry. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: Has the hon. 
member the figures for Lakeshore, for 
instance ? 


MR. MacDONALD: Is that the one 
into which the hon. Provincial Secretary 
put money, and it disappeared? 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: Let the hon. 
member give us the figures for Lake- 
shore. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I have not the figures on Lakeshore, but 
the hon. leader of the Opposition just 
now pointed out to me that the report 
says this maintenance of dividends in 
the face of growing profits is explained 
by the decline of non-operating or invest- 
ment income. 

That is part of the story, but the other 
part is that in the last 10 years, these 
suppliants — these great, strong free 
enterprisers—have gone to the federal 
government, which has paid them some 
$80 million in the emergency subsidies. 


HON] Po We REMY Giiinistersot 
Mines): Mr. Chairman, may I point 
out to the hon. member for York South 
that there are 32 gold mines, of which 
Smare paying sand mthemotserm erate 
subsidized. 


MR. MacDONALD: I know. I 
have listened and read the Canadian 
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Pacific Railway documents about how 
difficult it is for them to keep paying, 
and they bleed revenues off into the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company, so that they can look as if 
they are on the same level as the 
Canadian National Railway and can 
plead for freight rate increases. What 
goes on in the books of corporations is a 
weird and wonderful thing. It is like 
the “hugger-mugger” activities which 
go on with the government sometimes. 


HON. MR. KELLY: Might I ques- 
tion that, because the EGMA payments 
made by Ottawa are based on audited 
statements, and if the statement made 
by the hon. member for York South 
is correct, then these audits cannot be 
worth very much. 


MRE MacDONAL Di Filla ieee at 
repeating is that a good section of the 
gold mining industry is not a poverty- 
stricken, struggling industry which can- 
not. carry, on. Ouite)iranklyjiiyae 
inform the hon. Minister I was very 
much interested in the trip through 
northern Ontario which was taken both 
by myself and the hon. member for 
Wentworth East on behalf of his Party, 
as members of the committee, and on 
at least two occasions, unsolicited — I 
will not name the people—but they were 
people associated with the industry, who 
were not managers, but still associated 
with the industry— 


HON. MR: KELLY 2 1 know 


Chairman, the hon. member never 
mentions names. 
MR. “MacDONALD®© “I 4shallnee 


name them, so hon. members need not 
start calling upon me to name them. 
They made the statement that as far as 
they were concerned they could not see 
any justification for the continuance of 
this subsidy by the federal government. 
If the industry cannot stand on its feet 
—that portion of it which cannot—let 
us not have these people asking for it. 


HONS MP KEELEY = That istcxactly 
the attitude taken by Mr. Millard in 
Timmins when he said: 
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If they cannot pay wages, let them 
shut down. Let them shut down the 
schools and render valueless to peo- 
ple the homes they have bought. 


We cannot take that attitude in the 
gold mining industry. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
the CCF has quite a number of people 
in that area and in comparable mining 
areas in Nova Scotia. We are familiar 
with this problem. We do not want to 
sacrifice whole communities, particu- 
larly the workers who have invested 
their life savings there. 


PO) Nee Roe eevee ie bait 
man, it was said by Mr. Maillard on a 
platform in Timmins: 


If you cannot pay the rate of wages 
required, better shut her down. 


He is one of the leaders of the Party. 


MR. MacDONALD: Not only is it 
due to an industry but, to a large extent, 
a profitable industry, as indicated by 
the figures. I am not ignoring the fact 
that part of it is marginal. Some of the 
companies like the Porcupine and others 
are just as profitable as some of those 
in southern Ontario. 


In addition to that, there is a whole 
range of subsidies. 
mines are given a 3-year exemption 
from the payment of corporation income 
tax. Also, there is granted a depletion 
allowance of 40 per cent. in gold min- 
ing, whereas in other metals it is 33% 
per cent. of profits. In other words, even 
the outright payment of emergency 
grants is not the only kind of subsidy. 


Undoubtedly, part of the gold mining 
industry is sick—the marginal mines. 
What the answer is I do not know, and 
I discovered that most of the mine 
managers did not know when he had 
an opportunity of discussing the matter 
with them. There was a sizable section 
which was profitable and which was 
hiding behind the weak position of mar- 
ginal mines, using that as an excuse not 
to give the communities what they 
deserve, and the workers involved the 
wages and the fringe benefits they 


For example, new. 


should have, pension benefits and other 
things. 

As a result, gold miners today are the 
poorest paid workers in Canadian heavy 
industry. The booklet, Comments on 
Gold Mining, Vol. 5, No. 9, gives the 
following in an article by Harry J. 
Waiselas : 


Gold miners are the poorest paid 
workers in Canadian heavy industry. 
Their regular working hours are 
much longer than the generally estab- 
lished standard in light as well as 
heavy industries. 


Aggravating the depressed wages’ 
and hours’ conditions is the fact that 
the gold miners receive hardly any 
of these so-called “fringe benefits.” 


I leave that matter there. I trust that 
this government, which has spent some 
thousands of dollars in preparing a 
report which is a purely academic pur- 
suit and which has produced no policy, 
will tell us about it. Otherwise there is 
no justification for having spent the 
money. 

May I suggest to a few of the gov- 
Ennmenit sack sNenCcherss, siluiiey are 
not interested in taking a look at the 
Estimates, they should go home? I want 
to say to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the 
hon. Prime Minister that I am getting 
sick and tired of this. When Opposition 
members rise here to take a look at the 
Estimates, as it is our duty to do,’ 
government members who are not inter- 
ested, and who want to go home, should 
go home, and let those who want to deal 
with matters of public interest have a 
chance to do so. 


HONS Vi Rep ROS Tesi re Chatman: 
I think we might get along better if we 
pursue this more calmly. 


MR. MacDONALD: Is the hon. 
Prime Minister speaking to them or to 
me? 


HOM Rep R OST eM rechairman: 
I am speaking to all sides, the hon. 
member included. We should go on a 
little more calmly. The hon. member 
is speaking about Estimates for The 
Department of Mines. As a matter of 
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fact, I do not think this work was 
provided for in The Department of 
Mines’ Estimates. However, I have no 
objection to the hon. member mention- 
ing it. If he will leave out the oratory, 
and ask a question, I would be delighted 
to answer. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
we have listened to a lot of oratory from 
the hon. Prime Minister. Every time 
he wants to make a point, he starts to 
“brow beat” the Liberals about what 
they did in 1943. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: The hon. 
member need not be looking for 
sympathy. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
84 hon. members are not going to 
silence me, nor any of the rest of the 
Opposition. Let the hon. members face 
that fact. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: Do not look 
for sympathy. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I wanted to raise a question which is 
inherent in this gold mining matter, but 
which is also a specific matter. When 
we were in northern Ontario, one of the 
things which interested me—and for 
reasons which are beyond my control I 
did not have an opportunity to examine 
the point in detail—was the aluminum 
therapy development of the McIntyre 
Mines. We were given a great deal of 
information — or propaganda — about 
this as a solution to the silicosis problem 
in the gold mining area. 


I want to ask this government whether 
it has any outside medical authority, 
either in Canada or Britain or anywhere 
else, which has assessed this so-called 
aluminum therapy process and which 
could come up with a suggestion as to 
whether this is a cure for silicosis. There 
is a reason why I raise that matter now. 


In January, 1950, there was published, 
in the British Journal of Industrial 
Medicine, an article dealing with this 
whole matter, and which had reference 
to the so-called “Denny Process,” that 
being the name of the engineer in the 
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McIntyre Mines who had developed it. 
He said: 


During the last 10 years, several 
attempts have been made in this 
laboratory to produce silicosis in rats, 
guinea pigs and rabbits by the tumble- 
mill dusting technique of Denny and 
others, and to prevent silicosis by 
dusting similar animals  simulta- 
neously, or alternately, with quartz 
dust from a rubber lined mill and 
aluminum from a mill containing shot 
and slugs of the metal. These experi- 
ments have been unsuccessful. 


There was a further experiment in 
1948 by Mr. B. M. Wright, who was 
one of the men involved in connection 
with this matter in the Postgraduate 
Medical School of London. The experi- 
ment in 1948 by Mr. Wright showed a 
possibility of some retardation of the 
lung damage by the use of aluminum 
powder, but this single experiment was 
of far too short duration to be of much 
value. 

The article in the British Journal of 
Industrial Medicine concludes as fol- 
lows: 


For the moment the careful investi- 
gation and suppression of industrial 
dust seems to be the only way in 
which there can be any confident 
control of this most serious of indus- 
trial diseases. 


The authoritative publication which 
I have here, on gold mining, points 
out, in an article: 


Other authorities are even more 
forthright in their estimate of the 
value of aluminum therapy. Medical 
opinions run from cool objectivity to 
downright condemnation. But none 
suggests its use, except for experi- 
mental purposes. 


That is, as far as I know, the only 
outside medical judgment on_ this 
aluminum therapy proposition. 


HON. MR. KELLY: Mr. Chairman, 
I think the hon. member is scarcely 
being fair. This investigation started in 
the Porcupine camp over 12 years ago. 
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The treatment is one which has been 
asked for in other provinces. I do not 
wish to name any province at the 
moment. The administration of this 
whole investigation has been under Dr. 
Lane, who ranks as one of the outstand- 
ing authorities in this matter in the 
province of Ontario. 


MRP MacDONALD + Mr. Chairman, 


I do not want to get into an argument. 


HON. MR. KELLY: I am giving the 
hon. member the names of doctors. 


MR. MacDONALD: Is this regarded 
by people, other than those in the Mc- 
Intyre Mines, as a real solution of the 
problem silicosis? 


BN eV Le go es at 1s 
regarded as such by the Porcupine 
Medical Association, for one. 


MR. MacDONALD: The Porcupine 
Medical Association is very deeply 
involved in the situation. I am rather 
interested in this matter and have given 
quotations from authoritative medical 
associations and journals which cast 
very serious doubt on this point. 


The reason I am asking whether any 
other independent body has come to a 
conclusion, is that I was interested to 
learn that this government of Ontario, 
in 1949, appointed a committee to make 
a statistical study of the silicosis cases, 
based on the report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. My information 
is that there has been no report from 
that statistical study, which was 
initiated by this government some 6 or 
7 years ago. What is the government’s 
view, both on the statistical study it 
has made of silicosis, and on the alumi- 
num therapy procedure, upon which 
outside medical authorities are casting 
doubts as to its being as effective as 
the McIntyre Foundation says it is? 


Mr. Chairman, I know that many 
workers in the industry are not per- 
suaded this is the whole answer to sili- 
cosis. Maybe the McIntyre Foundation 
is satisfied, but the workers are not, and 
they are the people who have an inti- 
mate association with silicosis. 


eh AER Ye: LEVI 


HON. MR. KELLY: There has 
been 12 years of research by combined 
medical authorities. I suggest to the 
hon. member that is a pretty fair effort. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
the hon. Minister has not answered my 
question. 


FON. MR. FROST: In connection 
with the report, Mr. Chairman, The 
Economics of the Gold Mining Indus- 
try, the origin and genesis of that 
report, as the hon. Minister of Labour 
(Mr. Daley) knows, was in connection 
with the Hollinger strike two years ago 
last fall, which terminated after a very 
great deal of difficult negotiating. about 
Christmas, 1953. The situation was one 
in which there were certain very obvious 
facts. 


There was the fact that in the iron 
and steel products manufacturing indus- 
try, in the Toronto area, the average 
hours were 40 or 41 per week. In other 
metal mining in Ontario, there was an 
average of those hours, or a little less. 
In gold mining, the hours were between 
45 and 46 per week. The average hourly 
earnings were very considerably less in 
the gold mining industry. In the iron 
and steel industry the rate was above 
$1.50 per hour. In other Ontario metal 
mining industries, the rate was over 
Se/ Seater 


MR. MacDONALD: In other words, 
the workers are subsidizing this 
industry. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
I am giving the facts. In the gold 
mining industry the wages were run- 
ning from $1.28 up to about $1.35. That 
was the picture. That was the problem 
with which the hon. Minister of Labour 
and I were confronted at that time. In 
the end, it was necessary to intervene to 
try to bring these people together, after 
a strike lasting many months, which 
seemed to be getting nowhere. We 
communicated in that case with Mr. 
MacDonald, the head of the steel- 
workers in the United States, and he 
sent a solicitor for the union, Mr. Gold- 
berg—whom I found to be a very fine 
gentleman—to look into this matter. He 
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was representing the unions at the inter- 
national level. 


The problem with which we were 
faced was something of this nature. We 
had to take into account the state of 
this industry. Hon. members have 
heard some mention made of suggestions 
that certain mines should be closed 
down. entirely and forgotten, that there 
was no future for them, when the price 
of gold was anchored at $35 an ounce. 


However, many of the workers had 
been. there for years, and had devoted 
their lifetimes to that industry. That is 
the industry they knew, and with which 
they lived and the problem was whether 
they should pull up their roots and go 
somewhere else. That was very fairly 
discussed and Mr. Goldberg asked: 


Is it worth while continuing on? 
We have varying opinions. 


I remember reading statements by 
the heads of the industry, and the point 
was made that there was a question of 
going beyond a certain point. Was it 
advisable to operate that portion of the 
industry or would it be better to close 
it up? Would it be better to salvage 
what one could and close up then? 
These were the problems. As a matter 
of fact, one received one view from cer- 
tain of the employees, and another view 
from those on the employers side. 


There, a wWerepy oleate (iterencecas or 
opinion. Mr. Rickaby, the Deputy 
Minister of Mines, was with me at very 
many of these conferences and he knows 
the various pros and cons. However, I 
might summarize it in this way. Mr. 
Goldberg and some others said to me: 
“Who is right? What are the facts? 
We have heard so much and it is so 
confusing. It is very difficult to draw a 
conclusion.” 


In the end, it was agreed the strike 
had gone on to its weary end. 


Both sides—particularly the union— 
felt it was desirable this matter should 
be looked into in an impartial way, as 
to the position of the economics of the 
gold industry generally, in view of the 
contribution which gold had made to 
Canada — in view of the contribution, 
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remember. It was a prosperous industry 
in the 1930’s. While other industries 
were in difficulties, they were the rich 
relatives, and they have gone from being 
rich relatives to being poor relatives, a 
very difficult and unfortunate situation. 


As a result of that, at the time of the 
termination of the strike, I undertook 
to have an independent survey of this 
matter made, with a view to gathering 
together the basic information upon 
which people could form their judg- 
ment, and that is the way the matter 
was left. I will say that, in getting 
those who would look into the matter 
impartially, [ turned to our universities, 
and I think we were very fortunate 
indeed to get the services of Prof. Frank 
Knox, the head of the Department of 
Political “and | Keonomie “| Seienceert 
Queen’s University, with whom the hon. 
members are very well acquainted; 
Prof. Riley who has the same standing 
with the University of Western Ontario, 
and Prof. Rice, the head of the Depart- 
ment of Mining Engineering at the 
University of Toronto. 


This report, I think, is a very factual 
one, brought about by people who have 
no possible interest other than to give 
the, very. best. service they can, to the 
employer,,, the, employee, and, tog the 
people of this province. This report is 
not.academic; as,a)imatter oliactimeas 
very factual. 


MR. MacDONALD: The mining 
people think it is academic, and said so 
at our meetings up north. 


HONOMR: FROST: They maya. 
so, but the basic fact really is, the price 
of gold is $35 an ounce. It is’ fixed: 
It is there. It is outside the power of 
the government of Canada, or any force 
within Canadat{o change it) [tate 
price of gold went up by $10 an ounce, 
I assume the miners and the mining 
municipalities would again be the “rich 
relatives”, that is the situation, and it 
is on that that everything hangs. 

On the other hand, the value of this 
report lies in the fact that these gentle- 
men, two of them economists of note 
and one a mining engineer, hold out, 
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for the people of Timmins and Kirkland 
Lake that this, in their opinion, is by 
no means a lost cause. There are 
going to be difficulties in the mining 
industry, but nevertheless it is well in 
the interest of our country to try and 
hold this thing together. That fact is 
well worth knowing. 


The question at the time of the hear- 
ings, or the negotiations was: “Is it 
worth-while to continue? Would it not 
be better to move the miners out?” That 
is the viewpoint some people took. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I know the hour has come when you 
would like to adjourn, but I want to 
make this one point. The reason I am 
raising it is that I know there is a 
problem. That is obvious. I do not 
complain that a study was made, but 
my complaint is, what is the government 
going to do, emerging out of the study? 
The hon. Prime Minister said that in 
his discussions with Mr. Goldberg he 
was asked, “What are you going to do? 
Are you going to move these commun- 
ties out?’ and so on. I point out to 
the hon. Prime Minister that is actually 
what is happening in the gold industry 
in the north, because of the low wages, 
because of working conditions, because 
of the lack of fringe benefits. They 
are getting out. There are 80 families 
in Kirkland Lake where the men have 
moved to the uranium fields in Blind 
River, and by the end of the school 
term, they will take their families down 
there. The only thing keeping them is 
that they have not decent accommoda- 
tion there as yet. Those people are 
going, and the companies are bringing 
in cheap Italian labour, or Italian labour 
whom they can hire cheaply, to fill the 
gaps, when our own people move out. 
The government is not solving the 
problem at all; it is simply transferring 
it. 

HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
I would point out to the hon. member 
for York South that we have as a 
supporter of the government the hon. 
member for Cochrane South (Mr. 
Spooner), a mayor of one of those fine 
cities, a man who has spent a lifetime 
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in that community. What has been done 
is the federal government introduced 
their gold assistance provisions, and I 
would say that despite what might be 
said about it, if it had not been for the 
gold assistance provisions of the federal 
government, many of the mines which 
are operating today would be closed. 
That was a very substantial thing. As 
a matter or ‘tact, 1 think (the gold 
assistance provisions, to assist the gold 
mines, amounted to something like $12 
million a year. At the time did we 
suggest that be extended. As a matter 
of fact, at the time of the strike, I went 
down to see Rt. hon. Mr. St. Laurent, 
and he agreed to extend the gold pro- 
visions. That is one thing. 


The second thing is this—and I do 
not think I can call a better witness to 
my side than the hon. member for that 
riding. The government has given very 
ereat assistance to those municipalities, 
through the apportionment of the 
mining tax, assistance which previously 
was not given at all. I do not know 
how much money is being distributed 
in these payments, but I would imagine 
it would be in excess of $1144 million, 
to assist those communities in carrying 
on in these days when mining profits 
are very, very seriously reduced. There 
are other things which I could tell the 
hon. member about, but those are the 
two principal items which have held 
things together. 


MR. MacDONALD: The govern- 
ment was doing that before this report. 


HONE. FROST 3) Thatris: quite 
correct. Really, these things came into 
effect 3 or 4 years ago, and have been 
increasing since that time. 

I am not depressed about the future 
in the Timmins or Kirkland Lake areas. 
I think the people are going to be 
reinforced by other metals which are 
going to be discovered there. As a 
matter of fact, it is only a short time 
ago that the asbestos industry started to 
develop. There are also possibilities of 
iron and copper in those localities, with 
a tie-in road from Timmins into the 
Chapleau area, which has increased the 
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possibility of further expansion and 
development. There have been very 
real things done to meet the situation 
there. 


I promised we would adjourn at 5 
o'clock this afternoon, but may I say 
that I was Minister of Mines at one 
time—believe it or not. I was Minister 
of Mines for some 6 years, and I was 
not distinguished for my knowledge of 
mining. Sometimes these technical fel- 
lows looked down on me, probably with 
some justification. 


One of the first problems I had in 
1943 —and the Deputy Minister will 
well recollect this— was the problem 
which was placed on our doorstep of 
closing down the town of Cobalt. The 
hon. member for Temiskaming (Mr. 
Herbert) will recall that. The story 
was this: Cobalt was finished. There 
were a number of old prospectors living 
around there, and it was suggested we 
had better send them to an old folks’ 
home and close up the town. We did 
not do that. As a matter of fact, we 
entered into a deal with the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, with some mis- 
givings on the part of some of my 
colleagues and some of them were 
highly critical of it. We made an 
arrangement with the Bank of 
Commerce, and secured some funds to 
continue operation of the Temiskaming 
Testing Laboratory, and we carried it 
along. Finally, the tide turned, and 
Cobalt has become immensely valuable. 
Other minerals have been discovered, 
with the result that the old town of 
Cobalt is passing through a period of 
progress and prosperity, and is going to 
continue to be one of the great mining 
areas of Ontario. 


I feel sure that will happen in the 
Kirkland Lake .area. Parts,of the 
problem in 1953 were personality com- 


plexes, and clashes on both sides. I am 
not blaming either side. I just say 
there were faults on both sides. Asa 


matter of fact, once we got the men 
back to work and things on an even 
keel, some of these companies have 
negotiated contracts which would have 
been considered impossible in 1953. I 
think there is a greater degree of hap- 
piness prevailing, than there was at that 
time. 


Mr. Chairman, I promised the press 
to adjourn at 5 o’clock, and I might say 
to the hon. members that I have not 
been able to do as well with that 
promise, as the one I made in 1944, 
because it is now 5:15. 


MR. MacDONALD: Here we go 


again. 


HON] MRO EROST: Mr Chanman: 
I move that the committee do now rise 
and report progress. 

Motion agreed to. 

The House resumed; Mr. Speaker in 
the chair. 


MR: Jo FLEDWARDS*( Perth) nie 
Speaker, the Committee of Supply begs 
to report progress and asks leave to 
sit again. 

Report agreed to. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
in moving the adjournment of the 
House, tomorrow we shall continue with 
the Estimates of The Department of 
Mines, and also the Estimates of The 
Department of Travel and Publicity, 
and following that continue the Budget 
debate if there is still time. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 


Motion agreed to. 


The House adjourned at 5:15 of the 
Glock ep iu: 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


1 o’CLOCK P.M. 
And the House having met. 
Prayers. 


MR. SPEAKER: Presenting peti- 
tions. 


Reading and receiving petitions. 
Presenting reports by committees. 
Motions. 

Introduction of Bills. 

Orders of the day. 


MR. J. W. SPOONER (Cochrane 
South) : Mr. Speaker, before the Orders 
of the day, I would ask the indulgence 
of the House to comment on a remark 
made yesterday afternoon by the hon. 
member for York South (Mr. Mac- 
donald), in which he alluded to the 
immigration policy of the _ federal 
government, and suggested that the 
mining industry in northern Ontario 
was attempting to import what he called 
“cheap Italian labour.” I resent that 
remark, because there are many people 
of Italian origin who reside in my riding 
and for whom I have the highest respect, 
for the contribution they have made to 
the economy of the province, and to 
Canada. 


Mr. Speaker, I might remind hon. 
members that today in most of the 
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mining industry there are union agree- 
ments in effect between management 
and the miners; and certainly any new 
employee, whether immigrant or other- 
wise, will be protected by those union 
agreements. 


It might be of interest ‘to hon. 
members to realize that people of 
Italian origin were among the early 
pioneers in northern Ontario. They 
were in Cobalt in the early days, and 
helped to build the Ontario Northland 
Railroad, they were also in the Porcu- 
pine and Cochrane districts and through- 
out northern Ontario. 


The families of those early immigrants 
are today merchants, farmers, doctors, 
dentists, lawyers and teachers. They 
are to be found in all the professions. 
Some of the people of Italian origin, 
educated in the schools of northern 
Ontario, are now teaching school in 
Toronto. 


I would like also to remind the House 
that the former mayor of Cochrane was 
a young man of Italian origin, and 
served the people of Cochrane very well 
for many years. The present mayor of 
the town of Cobalt is of Italian origin. 
I am very proud to say that my suc- 
cessor in Timmins is a man born in 
Timmins of Italian parents, and is the 
first native-born citizen of our town to 
be mayor. 
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MR. D. MacDONALD (York 
South)» Mr. Speaker I riseon wa 
question of privilege. What I said 
yesterday has been misrepresented—and 
deliberately misrepresented. I stated, 
and I corrected it within two words, that 
the reference “cheap” did not apply to 
Italian labour, but to the wages which 
the mine management wanted to pay 
them. 


MR. J. A. MALONEY (Renfrew 
South) : The hon. member said “cheap 
Italian labour.” 


MR. MacDONALD: I said it and 
corrected it immediately, and I will find 
it here in Hansard. 


FONG GH De NBARY (Provincial 
Secretary): The hon. member may 
change Hansard? 


MR. MacDONALD: I did not’ say 
“cheap Italian labour” as casting any 
aspersion on Italians. 


MR. S,.L.. HALL. (Halton); Apel- 


ogize for having said it. Sit down. 


MR. MacDONALD: I will not sit 
down and none of these “rubber 
stamps” wired for sound who sit on the 
back benches, are going to make me sit 
down. I am not apologizing, and when 
the record is read, hon. members will 
see that Hansard is correct. I corrected 
the phrase within four words of having 
said it. I said they were bringing in 
immigrant labour so that they could 
pay them cheaper wages, and maintain 
the substandard wages, which is the case 
in the mining industry. 


HON. MR: DUNBAR (Provincial 
Secretary) : Mr: Speaker, I beg leave to 
present to the House the following: 


1955 Annual Report of the Ontario 
Northland Transportation Commis- 
sion for the year ended December 31, 


1955. 


The House, upon Order, resolved 
itself into the Committee of Supply. 
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ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT OF MINES 


On vote 1,101: 


HON] My ee ELIE hes a CN irnieter 
of Health) : Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to give the House a statement on sili- 
cosis, although it really is in the field 
of health. I will try to give hon. members 
very briefly some factual information on 
this condition known as “‘silicosis,” as it 
occurs in the mining industry. 


The main offender is dust from mining 
gold. If we were to define silicosis, we 
would say that it was a fibrosis, or scar- 
ring, of the-lungs. This results from 
the inhalation of particles of dust, which 
sets up a reaction, resulting in inflam- 
mation of the lungs, which, on healing, 
leaves a scar in exactly the same way 
as if we received a burn or an abrasion 
or laceration of the skin. When the 
skin heals, it leaves a scar, which we 
carry as long as we live. 


Silicosis is not a disease, but a con- 
dition. In the year 1928, an Act was 
passed requiring that all employees who 
entered the mines had to have a physical 
examination and X-ray at that time and, 
also, an examination annually thereafter. 
Since 1928, we have had only 56 cases, 
I am speaking of the mining industry 
only—56 cases of silicosis which have 
produced disability. If I were to speak 
as a’ practising physician, I would say 
that psychological attitude of any person 
towards silicosis is the: most serious part 
of his disablement. 


As a matter of fact, the human frame 
was given’ many. “spare: tires’. For 
instance, we require only one-quarter of 
our lung area to live reasonably well. 
We could have a silicotic condition, in- 
volving an entire lung, and yet it 
not considered a physical disability. The 
important thing is that any real disable- 
ment is not due to silicosis alone, but 
rather to the implantation of tuberculosis 
on this condition. Anyone with silicosis 
is certainly much more susceptible to 
tuberculosis. This does cause 100 per 
cent. disablement, and in the past, the 
picture was very dark indeed, and 
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usually the patients died, very soon or 
within a few years afterwards. Today 
that picture has changed, by the use of 
antibiotics and we can cure some of 
these cases, and we usually can assist 
the others a great deal. 


It is absolutely impossible to cure a 
person of silicosis, that is, up to the 
present, science has not found an answer 
to it and I doubt if it ever will. When 
it occurs, the portion of the lung affected 
is destroyed, and it is impossible ever 
again to produce alveoli, or air spaces, 
in these scarred areas. The important 
thing is in the field of prevention. 


The hon. Minister of Mines (Mr. 
Kelly) has done a great deal to con- 
tinue the research work, which was 
carried on by his predecessor. He has 
increased that research work into the 
prevention of silicosis, in other words, 
the control of dust. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to mention four 
or five main measures in the preventive 
field. The first is the examination when 
a man enters the mine, and then an- 
nually thereafter. If the doctor finds 
that early silicosis is setting in, the 
person is advised to leave that industry, 
and go to an industry where there is 
no dust. 


The next method is_ ventilation. 
Where feasible, they use a suction sys- 
tem, and where they get far underground 
they use forced ventilation. I want to 
pay a tribute to the mining companies 
for what they have done in that respect. 


Then there is precipitation by means 
of water sprays. This precipitates the 
dust particles from the air, and is closely 
associated with a forced ventilation 
system. Practically all the mines now 
have wet drills, which means that water 
is poured on at the source where the 
dust comes up, and the walls are kept 
wet. 


The fourth method in the mining in- 
dustry is this. When a man comes to 
work in the morning, it is compulsory 
for him to take off all his street clothing 
in room No. 1. Then he passes through 
the shower room and, in the next room, 
he puts on his work clothes. When he 
stops work for the day, he is required 
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to remove all his work clothes, have a 
shower in room No. 2, and then proceed 
to the locker room to get his street 
clothes before going home. The last 
method is known as “the “aluminum 
therapy method.” Since the hon. mem- 
ber for York South made his remarks 
last night, I have been in touch with the 
University, and with those working on 
aluminum therapy, and this is what they 
told me. 


Since about 1943, efforts have been 
made to prove, or disprove, the value of 
aluminum therapy in both preventive 
and curative fields. I may say that in 
the treatment field, it has been found to 
be of absolutely no value. In the preven- 
tive field it is of questionable value; 
nevertheless, they feel it should be car- 
ried on. 


May I say here that it is our under- 
standing that the unions in our mines 
are asking that this be discontinued. I 
am not sure about that, but that is what 
I have been told. There has not been 
sufficient time to prove or disprove this 
method, but where they think it is of 
value, is where the men change their 
clothes or, particularly, in a confined 
area. Aluminum powder is blown into 
the air of the change room, and if the 
man has inhaled any of the dust the 
aluminum forms a coating around each 
particle of dust, so when it is inhaled, 
it does not become an irritant and set up 
the inflammation which results in the 
scarring, which is silicosis. 

I hope I have given hon. members 
some factual information today, from 
the medical standpoint. 


Mr. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
may I make a brief comment? I do 
not know what the hon. members are 
applauding, as the hon. Minister has in 
effect, just substantiated the doubts I 
raised in regard to this matter. He had 
better listen or, sometime, he will pound 
at the wrong time. 


EO Vite LLC te Sse evrase not 
answering the hon. member. I was 
giving the House information, which is 
my right. 
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MR: MacDONALD» Thatwiseauite 
true. This is a neat form of words. I 
raised it in the House yesterday. The 
hon. Minister makes a statement today 
which is not answering mine. Quite 
true—it is substantiating me. I just 
want to make this explanation. 


The hon. Minister has stated that as 
a treatment aluminum therapy is of no 
value; as a preventive measure, it is of 
questionable value. The reason I raised 
it yesterday was, if hon. members had 
gone to northern Ontario with no other 
information than that which was given 
to us, we would have come away with 
the idea the aluminum therapy process 
is not only an effectively-developed one, 
but is meeting the problem of silicosis. 
Now we have an authoritative state- 
ment that it is not. That is the informa- 
tion I was seeking and I appreciate it. 
Just before I sit down, for the official 
record, may I quote an item that is in 
yesterday’s Hansard on the point which 
was deliberately misrepresented by the 
hon. member for Cochrane South. The 
relative sentence—when I was speaking 
about the workers moving out of South 
Cochrane and going to Blind River is 
this: 


Those people are going and the 
companies are bringing in cheap 
Italian, or Italian labour. 


Quite rightly, Hansard corrected it 


immediately. 


MR. DOM. “RERR (Dovercourt): 
The hon. member said it. 


MR. MacDONALD: I corrected it 
immediately and said “or rather, Italian 
labour whom they hire cheaply to fill 
the gaps, when our own people move 
out”. Since it was a correction within 
four words, Hansard has struck out 
“cheap Italian labour’. 


MRet Ge Coe Weak RO ae ore 
Arthur): They cannot do that. 


MR. MacDONALD: They can do 
that. I corrected it on the floor of the 
House. 
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MR; J. A. “MATONEY ‘(Renfrew 
South) : They cannot strike it out. What 
is the matter with Italian labour? Why 
does the hon. member refer to “Italian 
labour’? 


MR. MacDONALD: There: is 
nothing wrong. I referred to “Italian 
labour” because there are developments 
in the northern Ontario regions at the 
present time in which mining people 
are going to Italy and getting Italian 
labour to fill the gaps, because the 
workers are leaving the area, and Italian 
labour will work for lower wages. 


If the hon. member for Renfrew 
South knew something of this, he would 
be able to contribute something more 
than sound and noise. 


MR. A. GROSSMAN (St. Andrew) : 
If I may speak on this matter, I was 
inclined to raise this question myself, 
but I think the hon. member for York 
South has missed the point. I do not 
know why he needed to bring the 
country of origin of these people into 
the question at all. He is an intelligent 
man, and must know that sort of state- 
ment would bring aid and comfort to 
those who oppose immigration gener- 
ally. In all kindness, this is an example 
of the careless, loose, and sometimes 
abusive language which is indulged in 
by the hon. member for York South. 
I say that in all kindness, believe me. 
As a matter of fact, he has charged in 
the past, indeed he uses words referring 
to the hon. Prime Minister as being an 
“old smoothie’. 


MR. MacDONALD: “Political 
smoothie’. 
MRY Fa Cy NEXON? 1 (Sra eae 


thought that was complimentary. 


MR. MacDONALD: It was a com- 
pliment. Many of the hon. members 
would not be here if he were not such 
a “political smoothie’. 


MR. GROSSMAN: It is the sort of 
language which the hon. Prime Minis- 
ter would never think of using, because 
he is considerate of the sensitivity of 
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people. I would suggest the hon. mem- 
ber for York South should emulate the 
hon. Prime Minister and be careful of 
the sensitivity of people in all his 
speeches. 


MR. MacDONALD: I propose to 
say one more thing. If the hon. member 
would like to look through the files of 
the last two or three weeks of the 
northern Ontario papers, he will find 
story after story about this, because it 
is a very controversial issue in northern 
Ontario. Mine management happens to 
be getting labour in the first instance 
from Italy. I was just referring to 
Italian labourers coming in and _ this 
petty politics of construing it as a racial 
inference is not right. 


MR. GROSSMAN: Does the hon. 
member agree he should not have said 
it? 


MER MacDONALD? (No, Io was 
quoting northern Ontario papers. 


MR. SPOONER: I would like to 
refer the hon. member for York South 
to Rule 18, and I would ask him to 
withdraw the suggestion that I deliber- 
ately misrepresented anything. I will 
read Rule 18, which says, 


No member shall speak disrespect- 
fully of His Majesty, nor shall he use 
offensive words against any member 
of the House, nor shall he speak 
beside the question in debate. 


MR. MacDONALD: I have no in- 
tention of withdrawing it. I corrected 
it on the floor of the House, and 
Hansard substantiates it. If the hon. 
member had been listening as carefully 
as he should have, instead of making 
political capital out of it, he would have 
recognized that was the case, and in 
raising it today, it was a deliberate mis- 
representation, made for political 
purposes. 


MR. SPOONER: I demand the hon. 
member retract it. 


MR. MacDONALD: I have no in- 
tention of retracting it. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Order. To the 
hon. member for York South I would 
say I think possibly you are imputing 
improper motives, as far as the hon. 
member for Cochrane South is con- 
cerned, and which should be withdrawn. 


MR. MacDONALD: I am not imput- 
ing improper motives to the hon. mem- 
ber for Cochrane South. I made a state- 
ment in the House yesterday. I corrected 
it within a matter of seconds. Hansard 
justifies and substantiates the correc- 
tion, and if the hon. member raised it 
today it is just for political purposes, 
and imputing a lot of motives to other 
people. I cannot see why I should be 
asked to retract something which I 
said, but which is not an imputation of 
anything. 


WHE CEA TR NONN Did) the hon. 
member not say he “deliberately mis- 
represented it”? 


MR. MacDONALD: Yes, I said he 
“deliberately misrepresented it,” because 
if he had listened carefully he would 
have noted I corrected it on the floor 
yesterday. 


MR W.cE.. BRANDON (York 
West): Take it back. 


MR. MacDONALD: I will not. 
Hansard substantiates my correcting it. 


NR Re OMLVE Ro (Leader of the 
Opposition) : I do not know what the 
hon. member said, but he keeps reiterat- 
ing that Hansard recognized he should 
correct it. To me, that is immaterial. 
Neither Hansard nor the hon. member 
has the right to take back words which 
are used in this House. If they were 
used in this House, they must and 
should appear in Hansard as such. Any 
correction which the hon. member may 
care to make of words already uttered 
would follow the remarks in Hansard 
and stand in Hansard as a correction 
of that statement. 


MR. MacDONALD: They are there. 


MR. OLIVER: The point the hon. 
member is making is that the original 
statement was since corrected, and has 
been deleted from Hansard. 


Lie 


I suggest to the House—and I am 
not taking sides on it. I think the House 
will appreciate that—but to me there 
is a principle involved here which, 
when a man has made a statement in 
this House, it stands in Hansard. He 
may correct that statement, or he may 
alter it in some way, and the alteration 
will also stand in Hansard, but we can- 
not have the alteration of Hansard with 
the basic statement removed from 
Hansard. I suggest to him we cannot 
go on like that. 


MR. MagbONALD: >I ;have jno 
objection to the correction that has been 


deleted in Hansard going back in. If it 
does, it will read this way: 

Those’ people “are going, (the 

companies are bringing in cheap 


Italian labour, or Italian labour they 
can hire cheaply, to fill the gaps when 
our own people move out. 


I have no objection to that, and if the 
hon. member for Cochrane South, or 
anyone else, want to go about and mis- 
represent that .as a retraction and 
deletion, let him try, because the “petty 
politics” will not succeed. 


MR. SPOONER: The point I want 
to make is, that this afternoon the hon. 
member said I “deliberately misrep- 
resented”, and that is the point I want 
to clear up, Mr. Chairman. I want him 
to retract that statement, the same way 
he retracted the statement yesterday 
about cheap Italian labour. 


MR. MacDQNALD: For the life of 
me—lI hope my logic is straight here— 
if I corrected it there, and he saw the 
correction which is in Hansard as a 
correction, he imputes motives to me as 
imputing motives in Hansard, and in 
turn, says I am imputing motives to him. 


THE .CHAIRMAN: I doubt very 
much if the hon. member for Cochrane 
South has seen Hansard. 


MR. MacDONALD: I am saying to 
him now if he thought I was imputing 
motives, why did he not rise in his place 
yesterday and say so? 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Withdraw it. 


MR. MacDONALD: If you, Mr. 
Chairman, and the hon. member will 
feel happier, I will withdraw it. It is 
in Hansard, and it is quite clear as to 
what I meant. 


MR. SPOONER: It will be quite 
clear to the people of northern Ontario 
of Italian origin as to what the hon. 
member meant. 


MR. MacDONALD: Is the hon. 
member trying to misrepresent it again, 
Mr. Chairman? 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am calling the 
hon. member for Cochrane South, to 
order. 


MR. MacDONALD: He has just 
imputed the motive that I am casting 
reflections on Italians. I demand him 
to withdraw that statement. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Both sides 
withdraw, please. 


MR. SPOONER: I withdraw. 


THE -CHAIRMAN: I will say to 
hon. members of this House, from now 
on there will be no “give and take” at 
all. It will be “right on the line.” We 
have been trying to be as generous and 
as lenient with everyone as possible. I 
think it is time to remind you there is 
such a thing as Parliamentary procedure. 
I think we are old enough, and should 
know enough, to make our remarks 
coincide with what is right and proper 
in this Legislature. 


Vote 1,101 agreed to. 
Vote 1,102 agreed to. 


On vote 1,103: 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
when we were in northern Ontario, a 
meeting of the committee was held with 
the unions in that area in northern 
Ontario, and they brought before that 
committee, some very serious charges. 
The committee was so impressed with 
the seriousness of those charges, that 
they have agreed to meet down here 
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and have a full presentation of this and 
on the whole problem of mining safety 
in northern Ontario. I think this House 
should be aware of those charges. I 
think hon. members should sit in on 
the Committee on Mining meeting next 
Wednesday, and listen to the discus- 
sions, because in regard to the charges, 
there is at least prima facie evidence on 
the part of the workers of northern 
Ontario that there has been going on 
for some time—and they cite a couple 
of cases as documentation for it—what 
they describe in their brief as ‘“‘collusion’’ 
between the mining industry, and the 
Inspection branch of The Department 
of Mines, with the result that when 
fatality cases have been brought before 
a coroner’s investigation, generally the 
mining company for some reason or 
other, which does not have relation to 
the facts, was freed of any responsibility. 
They have brought in evidence in one 
case, which in their opinion—and which 
I think is justified—represents a viola- 
tion of the Act for 19 years; yet this 
evidence never came before the investi- 
gation. The Mining Inspector, who had 
been aware of it for the last 19 years, 
did not submit the evidence. Therefore 
the coroner’s jury did not bring down 
a verdict, fixing the responsibility where 
the workers believe it should have been 
placed. Therefore, the man who was the 
father sop Zechildiény and had Wost 
his life because of the fact he had fallen 
off a hoist down a 112-foot shaft, was 
killed, and no responsibility was fixed; 
it was an act of God. 


When the workers met the commit- 
tee in northern Ontario, they were 
under no illusions as to the seriousness 
of this charge of collusion. 


They will be given an opportunity to 
place the evidence of this charge before 
our committee, and I think this House 
should be aware of it, because it is an 
exceptionally serious situation, if, in 
fact, the safety rules in northern Ontario 
—those which are on the Statute books, 
and those which should be added to the 
Statute books—are being winked at 
because of collusion between the mining 
management and the inspectors. 
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HON. L. M. FROST. (Prime Minis- 
ter): I think it is going too far to say 
there is “collusion” between the Mines 
Inspectors and management. For one 
thing, | would say our Mines Inspectors 
are incorruptible. They are good people. 
It is a serious reflection on the civil 
service, and on people who have done 
a great job for Ontario, to say that. 


The hon. member would do well to 
avoid those extreme statements. I have 
found, in my day, as Minister of Mines, 
that every effort was put forth to enact 
rules and to put them into force, which 
would prevent accidents. I had to do 
with the revision of the Mines Rules 
and Regulations, in my day. I want to 
say to the hon. member that in the 
investigations which took place in that 
matter, and considerations which were 
given*to it, l,am ‘correct,’ I: think, in 
saying that the representatives of labour 
sat on that committee, as well as repre- 
sentatives of management and our own 
Inspectors. We have had interest ex- 
pressed from all over the world in 
relation to our rules and inspection 
system. Mine rules in Ontario were 
acknowledged by those who contacted 
us, coming from a wide area—my recol- 
lection is, interest was expressed even 
from South Africa. Our Mines Rules 
and Regulations and the enforcement of 
them were really considered the very 
best that could be found anywhere. 


MR. MacDONALD: I want to make 
this observation: in spite of what the 
hon. Prime Minister has just said, there 
are many people who are persuaded that 
the relationship between Mining Inspec- 
tors and management is a “cosy” 
relationship. 


That kind of thing results in evidence 
not coming before these fatality en- 
quiries and the workers in the area have 
made those charges. It is their statement 
and I am merely repeating it. They are 
in a position to document it, and they 
will be coming here to document it on 


the 21st. 


HON. MR. KELLY: I would like 
to add one remark to what has been 
said here. Our Mining Inspectors are 
outstanding, in that they have produced 
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the best record of safety of any mining 
area in the world. That statement will 
stand up in any House, anywhere in 
this world. 


The second thing is, they cannot speak 
for themselves. I, myself, say there are, 
in my opinion, some motives which 
might be attributed to these statements 
which cast doubts on the administration 
of those men. in their jobs in northern 
Ontario. The day that unions or mine 
management can “push around” Mine 
Inspectors, they will lose their effective- 
ness. 


MR. SPOONER: I would like to 
say a few words about this as Chairman 
of the Committee on Mining. Those 
hon. members who were with us on this 
trip a few weeks ago were impressed by 
the presentations which were made by 
the representatives of the Steel Workers 
of America. 


I, for one, was pleased to have them 
come to our meeting, because they live 
in my part of the province. I know 
they have had some problems they would 
like to discuss with us in the hope that 
We -Can assist #their case.  Lhey, cid 
mention two cases. We were not a 
court of law, and those cases are under 
investigation at the present time. As I 
say, we are not a court of law, which 
heard evidence, nor was any evidence 
presented to us. 


MR. MacDONALD: One case is 
concluded. It is not under investiga- 
tion. 


MR. SPOONER: Let us deal with 
that in due course. Let us be fair, may 
I say to the hon. member for York 
South. Let us give the representatives 
of the steel workers, or any other union 
which is interested in the mining 
industry, a chance to come to us and 
discuss their problems in an air of 
justice, and not attempt to cover every 
case in this House, because if we do, 
we will fail them, as we will, if we 
follow the modus operandi which the 
hon. member for York South suggests. 
I think perhaps they might come up 
with some representations which might 


be of interest, and we can study the 
project sufficiently so that we can satisfy 
ourselves as to what should be the 
situation. 


If we attempt here to make these 
cases any more involved than they are 
at the present time, I am afraid we will 
not be fulfilling the reason for the 
appointment of our committee, nor 
assisting the people concerned in a 
settlement of their problems. 


MR. BRANDON: Mr. Chairman, if 
I may say a word in regard to the 
occurrence in northern Ontario. The 
hon. member for York South inferred 
there was prima facie evidence adduced 
before the committee. There was not. 
Certain union representatives came 
before the committee with a brief which 
had been prepared by members of the 
union, but none of the members of the 
union who appeared before the com- 
mittee had been in the employ of the 
company, nor had they any personal 
knowledge of the facts stated in the 
brief. It was hearsay, as far as they, 
as individuals, were concerned. That is 
why the Committee on Mining decided 
it would be better to have them meet 
with the committee in Toronto. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
that is a complete misrepresentation of 
what happened in the committee. 


MR. BRANDON: It is not, Mr. 
Chairman. 


MR. MacDONALD: Just listen to 
the other side of the story. These men 
came up with a wooden structure to 
represent what happened in a shaft, and 
they presented a clear-cut case as to 
why they were convinced there was a 
violation of the safety regulations, and 
that the violation had been going on for 
19 years, and in their brief—which I 
shall not read, as the hon. member has 
seen it—they said the inspector knew 
about the violation, and had known for 
19 years, but had done nothing about it. 


MR. BRANDON: They had no 
personal knowledge of the facts, and 


commented only on what was in the 
brief. 
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MR. MacDONALD: I submit they 
did. 


MR. BRANDON: No, they did not. 


MR, MacDONALD: There were 
others there, and they certainly had 
personal knowledge. They had built 
a wooden structure for the committee, 
and they were convinced there had 
been a violation of the safety regu- 
lations, and most of the committee 
were persuaded because they produced 
this structure, which they had built 
after hours of labour, and these boys 
gave us a clear picture, that there was 
new evidence that there had been a 
violation of the safety regulations, 
which was known to the inspector, who 
was aware of that violation, because he 
had been in the mine himself, but had 
not given that information to the 
coroner’s jury. 


Votes 1,103 and 1,104 agreed to. 


On vote 1,105: 


MR. TD.) THOMAS (Oshawa) : 
Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the hon. 
Minister would tell us how many smelt- 
ing companies contribute to the fund, 
and how many arbitrators we have at 
the present time? 


HON. MR. KELLY : Two companies 
contribute to the amount of the expenses 
as shown there, and we have one 
arbitrator. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Further 
to my question, Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if the hon. Minister would tell us what 
qualifications are needed for that partic- 
ular job. I am simply seeking informa- 
tion. 


PONS MER KELEY* The Sulphur 
Fumes Arbitrator in Sudbury is a 
graduate of the Ontario Agricultural 
College. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I want to say a bit more on the question 
of the Sulphur Fumes Arbitrator in 
Sudbury. I want to suggest that the set- 


up we have in Sudbury with regard to. 


damage from sulphur fumes is a highly 
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unsatisfactory set-up, basically it is, 
because the Arbitrator inevitably seems 
to be in the pocket of the company, 
because he is paid by the company. 


MR. KERR: Ona point of order, 
Mr. Chairman, do we have to listen to 
a speech every time a question is asked? 


THE CHAIRMAN: The hon, mem- 
ber for York South has the privilege of 
speaking on any item in the Estimates. 


MR. MacDONALD: Section 6(1) 
reads as follows: 


A sum not exceeding $10,000 in any 
year to cover the expenses of adminis- 
tering this Act, including the salary 
or other remuneration of the arbitra- 
tor, shall be payable annually to the 
province by the company or companies 
smelting or roasting nickel-copper 
ore or iron ore. 


I draw that to the attention of the 
hon. Prime Minister and the hon. Minis- 
ter of Mines. 


Section 6 (2) reads as follows: 


The arbitrator at the close of each 
calendar year, shall assess and appor- 
tion the amount for which each com- 
pany smelting or roasting nickel- 
copper ore or iron ore is liable under 
subsection 1, among such companies 
and the amount assessed against each 
company shall be payable to the 
Treasurer of Ontario within 15 days 
after the mailing of a registered letter 
demanding payment thereof to the 
last known address of the company, 
but every assessment so made shall 
be subject to the approval of the 
Minister of Mines. 


Here we have this kind of set-up; an 
Arbitrator, who is presumed to act 
impartially between the company and a 
farmer whose crops have been damaged ; 
how are his expenses paid? How is he 
paid? At the end of the year, he totals 
up his expenses. He divides them up 
and charges them to the various 
companies. 


Fundamentally, that is not a good 
situation. I want to read two or three 
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paragraphs written by people who have 
to cope with this thing year after year. 
These statements are from the Farmers’ 
Union, which has a great number of 
members in the Sudbury area. In the 
last year or so, after years of not getting 
what they felt was satisfactory treat- 
ment, they appealed a case, and took it 
to the Municipal Board, and there they 
discovered the remarks of the Arbitra- 
tor were so confused and so inaccurate 
that they are now in a court action to 
have the. whole situation reviewed. 
There were both discrepancies and in- 
competence in maintaining the records, 
which the Act demands he should have 
maintained. 


This is what the Farmers’ Union 
representatives have to say—people who 
have been coping with this kind of thing 
for years: 


Our organization extends to the 
District of Sudbury, where the farm- 
ers there have a problem peculiar only 
to that area. Each year an unaccessible 
amount of damage is being done by 
sulphur fumes from the smelter plant 
of International Nickel Co., which 
damages are difficult to estimate. 


It goes on to say: 


While some provisions have been 
made for settlement to the farmers for 
immediate damage to crops, investiga- 
tion by the Ontario Farmers’ Union 
officials has revealed that the arrange- 
ments are not satisfactory as many 
farmers for the last number of years 
claim they have accepted what they 
felt was a sum which represented only 
a fraction of the amount of damage 
that was done, feeling that if they did 
not accept International Nickel Co’s 
offer, they would get nothing. 


May I call this to the attention of the 
House, Mr. Chairman, and to that of 
the hon. Prime Minister and the hon. 
Minister : 


The farmers in this district have 
lost faith in the government arbitrator 
and claim he has offered as settle- 
ment, even less than the company 
involved had offered. 


That change completely baffles me, 
but it comes from a responsible body, 
and must have the facts. It goes on: 


One case is on record where evi- 
dence presented at a recorded hearing 
was so improperly recorded that 
corrections were later necessary and 
that the whole recording could not be 
used as evidence because of this. 
Farmers have even charged this arbi- 
trator with irregularities in his report. 


In view of the seriousness and of 
the circumstances a petition was 
signed by many farmers in 1955 
which demanded that. the arbitrator, 


Mr. Murray, be 
position. 


relieved of his 


As the Act does not empower the 
Board to call a new hearing, we asked 
that this government now change the 
Act to make this practical, thereby 
making it possible to settle disputes 
without having to resort to court 
action. 


We further ask that until proper 
legislation has been passed and is in 
force, that an impartial board, con- 


sisting of an equal number of 
company and farm representation, 
with an impartial’ chairman, be 


established and empowered to deal 
with all such damage by sulphur 
fume claims as may arise and that all 
such claims, irrespective of existing 
laws, rules or regulations, be promptly 
paid for on a basis commensurate to 
the amount of damage done. 


That seems to me to be a very strange 
situation. 


HON. MR. FROST: The hom 
member for York South may know that 
there have been many negligence and 
accident cases, in which a fair settlement 
has been offered, but a litigant has gone 
to court and received, in many cases, 
much less, and sometimes, nothing at 
all. That does not mean anything. 


MR: MacDONALD: This. 1s. the 
kind of thing the farmers have had to 
take for years, and it seems to me to be 
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of more than passing significance. Let 
me go back and re-read a portion of 
one paragraph: 


One case is on record where evi- 
dence presented at a recorded hearing 
was so improperly recorded that 
corrections were later necessary 
and that the whole recording could 
not be used as evidence because of 
this. Farmers have even charged this 
arbitrator with irregularities in his 
report. 


Does that sound like the making of a 
fair representation by an arbitrator, who 
is, in fact, paid by the company— 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
I think the hon. member really should 
attempt to be factual. To say that Mr. 
Murray is paid by the company is com- 
pletely erroneous. The hon. member for 
York South should know that. 


What happens is that the Mining 
Department does make an assessment, 
which is a form of tax, on these com- 
panies. Mr. Murray is an experienced 
employee of The Department of Mines, 
a graduate of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, and I think formerly was an 
Agricultural Representative. I think he 
was taken over from the agricultural 
branch. He is a very valuable employee 
of the government, and to state that he 
is “paid by the companies” can leave no 
other inference in this House, but that 
he is an employee of the company, 
which is a completely wrong inference. 


I have no desire to stifle the Opposi- 
tion—as a matter of fact, I would rather 
encourage them—but I think the hon. 
member would make more marks in the 
long run, if he would avoid these ex- 
tremely unfair statements. He has made 
such statements several times this after- 
noon. I do think, in the long pull, the 
hon. member would do much better to 
be factual and reasonable about these 
things. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I draw your attention to section 1 of the 
Damage by Fumes Act, which suggests 
that his expenses and salary are added 
cup at the end of the year. Section 6, 
subsection 2 reads as follows: 
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The arbitrator at the close of 
each calendar year, shall assess and 
apportion the amount for which each 
company smelting or roasting nickel- 
copper ore or iron ore is liable under 
subsection 1, among stich companies 
and the amount assessed against each 
company shall be payable to the 
Treasurer of Ontario within 15 days 
after the mailing of a_ registered 
letter demanding payment thereof to 
the last known address of the com- 
pany, but every assessment so made 
shall be subject to the approval of the 
Minister of Mines. 


I suggest that the hon. Prime Muinis- 
ter may argue he is paid by the province, 
and the province in turn is reclaiming 
the amount from the company, but the 
very administrative procedure under 
which he works, states he receives the 
money from the company, and the 
amount of money he receives for .ex- 
penses is drawn from the company. It 
is sort of a little circle, but, in effect, 
that is what happens. 


HON»e MRaKELLY + May d saysto 
the hon. member for York South that no 
company has anything to do with the 
arbitrator’s salary, whatsoever. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I say the amount of his salary and ex- 
penses at the end of each year is 
assessed against the company. 


HON. DANA PORTER (Provincial 
Treasurer) :“So* what ? 


HON. MR. FROST: I would say 
to the hon. member for’ York South, 
this matter goes back many years, at 


least 30 years ago, to the days of hon. 


Charles McCrae. As a matter of. fact, 
he was the author of this procedure. 


What happened was that the copper 
and nickel mines in and around Sud- 
bury were growing very rapidly, and 
there was gradually a rather consider- 
able population located around the city 
of Sudbury. In the Sudbury basin, 
agriculture followed, locating in the 
open areas which were available in those 
days, and in the days when the sulphur 
fumes would spread over the occupied 
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area, it was necessary for a farmer, if 
he suffered damage, to go to the Division 
Court, and always after a very humid 
period, or if the wind was in a certain 
direction, there would immediately be 
sulphur burns, and there might be 30 
or 40 farmers going before a district or 
county court judge, to have their cases 
tried. 


So Mr. McCrae brought in this legis- 
lation, which has been extremely bene- 
ficial, providing that the company should 
bear all of the cost of this, and the 
government would engage an arbitrator 
whose duty it would be to keep records 
of the wind, temperature and humidity 
of the air, and so forth, and the minute 
there was any indication of sulphur 
burns, he would immediately go and see 
the situation on the ground itself. I 
point out to the hon. member that this 
resulted in taking away the necessity of 
having these people go to the Division 
Court every time they experienced a 
sulphur burn. That is why this provi- 
sion was instituted. 


I have not the figures before me, but 
they are of record that out of the hun- 
dreds of cases of sulphur burns, there 
were very few which reached the point 
of litigation at all. They were satis- 
factorily settled. heresaie Ot course, 
inevitably, some residue of cases in 
connection with which there has been 
dissatisfaction, as there is in the ad- 
ministration of any problem of this 
nature. 


In regard to Mr. Murray; may I 
say that representatives of the farmers 
spoke to me about this matter about a 
year ago, and at that time, as a result 
of what they said, I brought Mr. 
Murray down here, and had a consul- 
tation with him, and certain of the 
mining officials, and this problem was 
thoroughly discussed. 
but feel, when speaking to Mr. Murray, 
that he was a very able, capable and 
conscientious gentleman, and I am sure 
if he were brought before the Commit- 
tee on Mining, that would be the 
assessment which the members would 
make of him. Admittedly, it is an area 
in which there will always be some 
difficulties, as long as the situation in 


I could not help 
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regard to sulphur fumes in that area 
exists. If Mr. Murray were to be re- 
moved, and placed in one of the other 
positions we have in The Department of 
Agriculture, as a Representative, for 
instance, and another man was brought 
in, I think he would have the same diffi- 
culty, in that he would fail to please 
100 per cent. of the people. I would 
say that Mr. Murray is pleasing con- 
siderably over 95 per cent. of the people 
—probably 98 per cent. or 99 per cent., 
are dealt with to their satisfaction. In 
many cases, the matter has been settled, . 
and they have been paid, right at the 
time. 


I say again, Mr. Chairman, this is a 
matter on which there is nothing to be 
gained by exaggerations, which are 
sometimes made by hon. members of the 
House. 


I have gone to Sudbury myself on 
several occasions, when I was Minister 
of Mines, in connection with this matter, 
and I am bound to say that while some 
dissatisfaction was expressed, there is 
nothing which could be devised which 
would get around all of the dissatisfac- 
tion. But, generally speaking, there is 
reasonable satisfaction in regard to this 
matter. I was in that area as late as 
last May, and at that time the people 
so expressed themselves to me. 


When it came to my attention some 
years ago, I provided for an appeal. I 
do not know how many cases have been 
taken to appeal, but in the last 10 years 
or so, I doubt if there have been a half 
a dozen. 


We provided a very satisfactory form 
of appeal to the Municipal Board, the 
idea being not to take the matter where 
there might be varied decisions by 
several county court judges — because 
that county is in a circuit—but we 
thought we would place it before a body 
where there might be orderly disposi- 
tions of the cases, along the same lines, 
practically, as we have been doing in 
the mining court. 


MR. MacDONALD: The _ over- 
whelming majority of the farmers are 
not happy, and they are complaining 
about the whole procedure. 
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I do not know to whom the hon. 
Prime Minister has spoken, but I was 
surprised to hear him rise in his place 
and say there were 40 cases a year. Is 
that not what he said? 


PO NMI ROS eon ie) said 
“40 cases’ I was incorrect for that is 
not what I meant at all. There are a 
great many cases. Mr. Rickaby tells 
me there are between 200 and 300 
claims a year, many of which are 
settled before they reach arbitration. 
He deals with perhaps a half a dozen 
cases a year, and of those, the number 
which have gone to appeal to the Muni- 
cipal Board, I believe, would not 
amount to half a dozen in 10 years. 


MR. MacDONALD: I am interested 
in hearing the hon. Prime Minister say 
there is so little work to be done. I 
want to draw particular attention to 
that. Last year, Mr. Grummett asked 
a question on the Order paper, and 
received this answer : 


In 1950, the salary paid was 
$4,974.00; $1,500.00 for expenses. 


In 1951, he received $5,200.00 sal- 
ary and $2,600.00 expenses. 


In 1952, he received a salary of 
$5,600.00 and $3,700.00 expenses. 


In 1953, $5,800.00 salary and 
$3,900.00 expenses. 


In 1954, $6,100.00 
$2,800.00 expenses. 


Frankly, Mr. Chairman, if the job is 
as small as mentioned by the hon. Prime 
Minister, I submit it is not a full-time 
job. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
I did not say the job was small, I said 
it was difficult and complicated. The 
salaries just quoted by the hon. mem- 
ber represent the usual salary increases 
which are paid to the members of the 
Civil Service, in that salary classifica- 
tion. The expenses shown there, of 
course, are the expenses of administrat- 
ing that problem. Mr. Murray has a 
big, and complicated job, and is doing 
exceedingly well. The hon. member 
from York South would be surprised 


salary and 


Lig? 


at the volume of cases there are, and, 
the very few which reach arbitration at 
all. They are satisfactorily settled before 
they ever get to arbitration. 


MR. MacDONALD: I would like to 
make two suggestions in connection 
with this matter. I want to suggest to 
the government that his salary should 
be paid as now, and the department 
should not go back to the mining com- 
panies to have it repaid. It should be 
raised some other way. As long as 
there is the provision in the Act by 
which at the end of the year the man 
adds up his salary and expenses, and 
“divies” it between the mining com- 
panies, there is going to be a feeling, 
and rightly so, among the farmers that 
this man is in a difficult position to be 
impartial. 


My second suggestion I want to put 
before the department, is that the 
Farmers’ Unions, who have been strug- 
gling with this for years up there, sug- 
gest as an alternative, a much more 
effective thing. 


We further ask that until proper 
legislation has been passed and is in 
force, that an impartial board, con- 
sisting of an equal number of com- 
pany and farm representation, with an 
impartial chairman, be established and 
empowered to deal with all such 
damage by sulphur fume claims as 
may arise and that all such claims, 
irrespective of existing laws, rules or 
regulations, be promptly paid for on 
a basis commensurate to the amount 
of damage done. 


HON. MR. KELLY: Mr. Chairman, 
before we close this one item, I would 
like to read from the Family Herald 
and Weekly Star of December 1, 1955, 
which deals with the Sudbury area. It 
reads: 


Perhaps those of us who were 
critical of the area should have con- 
sulted government statistics before 
coming to hasty and harsh conclu- 
sions. Had I done so I would have 
known that the district has an annual 
oat crop of half a million bushels, 
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45000 bushels of barley, 60,000 
bushels of mixed grains and over 
10,000 bushels of buckwheat. The 
60,000 tons of hay indicates a live- 
stock population, so here are some 
more statistics. There are 1,800 
dairy yearlings and, with beef cattle 
added, a total cattle population of 
14,600 head. Poultry represents an 
income of $90,000. Add 6,500 swine 
and we have the picture. 


We must not forget the potatoes, 
the one agricultural product for which 
the district is famous. The acreage 
is 2,400, the yield well over half a 
million bushels and the value at the 


farm $1,374,000. 
NURSE CULIN evi tg Cat mila tae 


want to make one or two observations 
arising from the remarks of the hon. 
member for York South. Perhaps the 
hon. member is not aware that this is 
not the first time this matter has been 
discussed in the Legislature. It has 
come up from time to time and it has 
been discussed rather thoroughly. 


I want to say to the government as 
emphatically as I can that I believe the 
time has come with respect to this mat- 
tem, to give the Arbitrator ,. complete 
freedom from the mining companies 
with respect to his salary. 


HON. MR. FROST: May I say to 
the hon. member— 


LAA ae AO 8 i BD RS 


Sittiation is—— 


HON. MR. FROST: There is noth- 
ing in here— 


MR. OLIVER: Theéresis, it is “right 
in the Estimates and the hon. Prime 
Minister should look at it. It is vote 
1,105, “Salaries, travelling and other 
expenses, under the damage by Fumes 
Arbitration Act, to be refunded by 
smelting companies.” It is right in 
there as plain as the nose on one’s 
face. 1 want to say, to the hon. Prime 
Minister, and I say it quite sincerely, 
no matter what is presently the basis in 
this matter, it seems to me that for the 
sake of public relations, if you will, the 


I know what the 
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salary of this man who is the Arbitrator 
should be completely removed from any 
payments by the companies. 

Outside of the argument I have used 
thus far, why is it not right and proper 
for the government to pay this man’s 
salary direct, and have no reference at 
all to the smelting companies? It is 
done in other instances, so why this 
lopsided business? It has gone on for 
years, and I think we should re-assess 
our position in relation to it at the 
present time and have no reference at 
all to the smelting companies, so far as 
paying the expenses of this individual is 
concerned. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
in all the times this subject has been 
raised in this House, I have never heard 
this angle of it raised before. However, 
if it would settle the matter and we 
would hear nothing further about it, I 
would be quite satisfied— 


MR. MacDONALD: We give you 


no guarantees on that. 


HON. MR. FROST: —to have a 
special Bill passed, to have these com- 
panies taxed, and have no reference to 
sulphur fumes, and pay the Arbitrator 
in the normal course. 


MR. MacDONALD: It would be an 


improvement. 


HON. MR. FROST: Would that 
satisfy you? 


MR. MacDONALD: Not necessarily, 
because we do not know that it will 


result in a square deal for the 
applicants. 
MR. NIXON: Mr, . Chairman 


would like to say that I have known 
Mr. Murray very closely and intimately 
for 45 years, since 1909. When I 
entered the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, he was one year ahead of me, and 
for 3 years we roomed along the same 
corridor. The hon. Minister of High- 
ways has also known him for many 
years. If one cannot form an estimate 
of a man’s character in that time I do 
not know how long one would have to 
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know him. I want to say, in all sin- 
cerity, that I do not know where the 
government would find a fairer or better 
man than Mr. Murray. As a farmer 
who has had some settlements to make 
with the departments of Highways and 
Hydro in the past, I would certainly 
have been most happy to have had Mr. 
Murray adjudicate and settle the differ- 
ences on my behalf. 


I felt that I could not let pass a 
reflection of any kind on this very able 
public servant. 


Votes 1,105 to 1,107 inclusive, agreed 
to. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT OF TRAVEL 
AND PUBLICITY 


Teh is Bf bee Oe. aT Oye W al aa Rice 
fervor | iavelerandy - Ublicicy ji: a VLr, 
Chairman, I am sure the hon. members 
of the House will realize that this 
moment is a ‘highlight of my life, a 
moment when I am deeply conscious of 
the great honour and responsibility that 
is mine in holding a portfolio in the 
government of this grand province of 
Ontario, old Upper Canada, and of the 
duty of rising before the House and 
presenting my request for funds to 
carry on the very important work of 
travel and publicity. 


May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I am 
not only greatly honoured but very 
happy to hold this particular portfolio. 
I can truly say to you, Mr. Chairman, 
‘that if, by the wildest stretch of my 
imagination, the hon. Prime Minister 
had given me the privilege of selecting 
any portfolio in this government, with- 
out the slightest hesitation the one I 
would have selected would have been 
The Department of Travel and Pub- 
licity. 

I say this because not only recently, 
but for many years, I have been fully 
convinced of the prime importance and 
great value of the travel and vacation 
industry ; not only to the total economy 
of the province, but by the fact that the 
circulation of our own people within 
the province from our sister provinces, 
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and other countries, does have the effect 
of creating goodwill, and a better under- 
standing on the part of all of us. 


AMG ticity AL eels guste Fuente 4 bjmaaate 
importance” I can understand it is a 
pretty big phrase, and one which covers 
a lot of ground in its meaning. To 
explain, I might quote the words of 
the president of a private railway 
company that I understand formerly 
operated between Port Hope and Peter- 
borough. I am told that the president 
of this small private company con- 
sidered himself the peer and equal, in 
every way, of the presidents of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and Canadian 
National Railway. I am told that in 
conversation with presidents of those 
two roads, he pointed out that their 
railways might be a little longer than 
his, but that he could assure them that 
they were not one bit wider. May I 
say with complete sincerity, speaking as 
a “small president”, that other depart- 
ments of our government may be larger 
than mine, but they are not a bit more 
important. 


I am sure that every other depart- 
ment of the government recognizes the 
contribution we make, right across the 
board, to them and to the welfare and 
prosperity of our people in the province. 
I might point out that when I stepped 
into my present office, my situation was 
surely an easy one compared with that 
of the first hon. Minister, Colonel 
Arthur Welsh, in that I took over a 
gong concern, whereas he had to build 
something new from the ground up. As 
the weeks have passed I have become 
more and more conscious of the pru- 
dence and good judgment Colonel 
Welsh displayed in all his planning. I 
would also say the same of the hon. 
Minister of Welfare, in that he con- 
tinued to build on the same solid 
foundation. 


The result, of course, is that I have 
taken over an organization which is 
thoroughly functional and efficient. Our 
staff is small, totalling some 80 full- 
time employees at our headquarters here 
and at some 14 points across the 
province. My two predecessors chose 
their staff carefully, and they constitute 
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an efficient team, which I am proud to 
direct. 

I am sure the House will realize at 
this moment, from what I have said, 
that I am very happy, not only about 
my staff, but about the task I have to 
do. 


My job is to sell a great product, 
the Province of Ontario, and to do this 
we must keep ourselves well out in 
front, giving leadership, encouragement 
and support to all the various wide- 
spread agencies which ally themselves 
with us in our work. By these, I mean 
municipal Councils, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Boards of Trade, Trade Asso- 
ciations, Regional Associations and, last 
but certainly not least by any means, 
individuals with constructive imagina- 
tion, all of whom must play their part 
if we are to be successful. 


Each department of government 
plays its part in this work, directly or 
indirectly, through its own instruments, 
schools and universities, highways and 
health measures, welfare and _ public 
works, labour measures aimed at ensur- 
ing a happy and contented people, and 
the inspiring programmes of develop- 
ment in the fields of mining, agriculture, 
industry, hydro power, and above all, 
conservation. That last word, with all 
that it implies, is surely one which 
appeals to all of us. To understand it, 
and all its implications, is to under- 
stand, in great part, my approach to my 
task. 

One very pleasant thing about my 
portfolio is the assistance and co-opera- 
tion I receive daily from other depart- 
ments of government. The work of the 
other departments, in almost all cases, 
touches somewhere on the tourist busi- 
ness to some degree, and, in particular, 
The Department of Lands and Forests 
which is very close and, whose staff has 
gone out of its way to give us co-opera- 
tion and assistance, in order for us to 
achieve the results we desire. 


I might point out that in this House 
during this session we have had a Bill 
introduced recently, setting up an or- 
ganization, known as “The Ontario 
Water Resources Commission,” which 
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is of very lively interest to our depart-. 
ment, inasmuch as it certainly is going 
to provide promotion for our tourist in- 
dustry. There is no need to argue the 
vital importance of water supply to 
visitors, as well as to residents of the 
province. 


Parks and recreational areas are 
closely interlocked with our work. It 
would be hard to say when we will 
have enough parks, and the need for 
planning our future parks becomes more 
necessary than ever in this age of in- 
dustrial expansion. 


There is hardly anything done by 
any department of government which 
does not, in some way, aid the work of 
my department. Hon. members must 
remember that the tourists are not only 
holiday seekers, the business men, the 
salesmen, and the newcomers and the 
immigrants. It covers everyone who 
travels. 


I would like to refer to the Bill which 
gives support and encouragement to 
one of the most outstanding and note- 
worthy enterprises in the field of the 
theatre. I am sure you will realize 
I am referring to the city of Stratford, 
and its splendid success, which we all 
hope will continue, and increase to even 
a greater extent. I am sure it will con- 
tinue, because we have the kind of peo- 
ple in that area who will continue to 
keep behind it. They have advanced 
from success to success, they have en- 
gaged the respectful attention of the 
world’s leading drama critics, and they 
have, may I say, attracted for two years 
thousands of theatre-minded visitors, 
whose very presence has been a material 
boon, not only to Stratford, to Kitch- 
ener, and to London, but to all Ontario. 


While I am mentioning Stratford, I 
think I should make sure the name 
““Tom’ Paterson” goes into the record 
of this House. It was his vision which 
brought about the present results there. 


There are other municipalities which 
have contributed in their own way as 
well. The Shakespearean Festival is, 
of course, an outstanding affair in its 
own right. The village of Fergus has 
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shown enterprise by its annual High- 
land Games, and also the town of Mid- 
land, by its reconstruction of a Huron 
Indian Village. 


We have also had, in Bracebridge, 
the Santa Claus Village, and the annual 
Grape Festival in St. Catharines. The 
list 1s growing annually. All of these 
are “tourist attractions,” which have to 
be developed by our local communities 
and organizations if we are to produce 
the results we desire. 


One of my main contentions, in my 
approach to my work, is to endeavour to 
“help people to help themselves,” to en- 
courage communities and areas to de- 
velop and to assist them where possible 
in the promotion of their local activities. 


One point where my department can 
claim a little success is the vast improve- 
ment in the quality and attractiveness 
of the advertising folders produced by 
our resorts, camps and hotels. Some 
of them are very attractive, and have 
won awards in a nation-wide contest 
conducted each year by the Canadian 
Tourist Association. 


It has been proven by experience that 
people are helping themselves, and that 
our efforts are successful, by the almost 
steady increase in the tourist traffic 
over the last 9 years. 


An American said to me the other 
day — “the best tourist attraction any 
country can have is its people.” I be- 
lieve that is very true. Our Canadian 
folk have made a special place for them- 
selves in the affections of our neigh- 
bours. We can say, without undue con- 
ceit, that it is this friendliness that at- 
tracts most. of our visitors. It is that 
friendliness that is the best aspect and 
the results of modern travel and the 
exchange of visitors. 


While I am speaking today requesting 
money to enable us to increase our ac- 
tivities, it is not the material side of the 
tourist business I consider the most 
important. JI am naturally an enthusi- 
ast on my own subject, but I honestly 
believe that in the world today freely- 
moving travel, and visits back and forth 
of our people between »7- ~ountry and 
another, creates bcuer understanding, 
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and constitutes one of our best hopes 
for final and secure world peace. 


Mr. Chairman, this is my understand- 
ing, because it is only the unknown 
which people really fear. Friends do 
not pick quarrels with each other, and 
if any disagreement arises between 
them, they find some way of settling it. 


On this continent we are in a singu- 
larly fortunate position to show the 
world at large how easily it is possible 
for two great peoples to get along. What 
a wonderful world it would be if every 
frontier was like our own — open and 


undefended. 


In the last few years we have carried 
on a programme of local “Short 
Courses” aimed at bringing up-to-date 
the ideas as to accommodation. These 
have been uniformly successful, and I 
intend to expand that programme in my 
department. These short courses have 
been organized usually with the co- 
operation of local bodies. 


NMRaterew WEI GHICR OB rice): 
Would the hon. Minister say where 
these short courses are held? 


TIO Ni VL outa bE CA Nal: co5 Lesa 
come to that. I am also endeavouring 
to add, along the same lines, what might 
be called “Courtesy Courses.” This is 
a service our “front people” render to 
those whom they serve. It seems to me 
that in this business, it is the “front- 
man” — the person who is employed 
by the employer to serve the customers 
— who has the opportunity of creating 
goodwill, friendliness and a warm re- 
ception which I advocate, and which I 
know produces good results. The im- 
pression given by the “front-man” is 
certainly the impression visitors will 
have of all the people of the province, 
and it is the impression that visitors 
will take back to their own communities. 


To make known the importance of the 
tourist industry to our own people is 
part of’ my terms.of reference. 1 am 
aware that the importance of this indus- 
try is known to hon. members of this 
House, but not all of our people realize 
that travel brings in outside money and 
new materials, and is, to a very large 
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extent, of great assistance. In the last 
few years, it has amounted annually to 
the extent of some $250 million. 


On the other hand, we are frequently 
reminded by the press and others, that 
Canadians today are, in increasing num- 
bers, taking their vacation trips outside 
of Canada, and are spending increasing 
sums of money overseas and in the 
United States. 


In fact, since the time when the 10 
per cent. premium ceased to apply to 
United States funds, our travel expen- 
diture in the States has considerably 
exceeded American travel expenditures 
in Ontario and Canada. The total “ad- 
verse balance” on travel between all 
countries and Canada has been rising 
until today it amounts to a figure of 
$80 million. That is not today’s figure, 
but those of 1954, which was the last 
available, as the 1955 returns are not 
available at the moment. 


The reaction in my mind is not one 
of alarm, but it impresses on us the fact 
that we must all work together to con- 
vince our people that there is a need 
for them to use the phrase that we have 
been using in the last couple of years, 
“Know -Ontario “Better” *or “K:O.B.” 
We should be adding to our attractions, 
and improving our own facilities and 
services, so that all people from both 
outside our province and outside our 
country can thoroughly enjoy their 
visits here, and want to return in years 
to come. 


In this business, a satisfied customer 
becomes a salesman. It can also be 
said that a satisfied customer is the best 
advertising we can have. We could 
bring in a man and his family by means 
of our publicizing methods, and that 
one man coming in and being received 
warmly, while on vacation here, will 
return and the next year and may bring 
in 20 of his friends. The same. man, 
going back unhappy with his lot, and 
with the result of his visit, can keep 
away 20 of his friends. Again, may I 
say that the visitor, when he is brought 
into our province and spends one or two 
weeks, or a month with us, and goes 
back and tells his friends that’ we are 
great people and we do have things 


‘shortly. 
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here, and that he had a happy vacation, 
is the best advertising means of which 
I know. 


The indirect commercial benefit of 
our tourist revenue spreads widely and 
evenly all across the province, wher- 
ever the visitors may go to spend their 
vacation, which means that we receive 
a benefit from a financial point of view, 
by way of returns from the gasoline tax, 
fishing and hunting licences and so on. 
All those things benefit the province 
indirectly. The real direct benefit, and 
the one I appreciate most from my own 
personal experience with the tourist 
business, is the commercial benefit. It 
is the one where the retailer, the hotel 
operator, the business place and, above 
all, the farmers and everyone connected 
with the food business, are the big win- 
ners, as a result of the tourist business. 
That 1s explained very easily by the 
fact that all of us must eat at least three 
meals a day whether we are on a visit 
or not. Last year, and the year before, 
we enjoyed 20 million individual visits 
within the borders of our province. 
Some of these “visits,” of course, may 
have been repeated by the same individ- 
uals, and might have been counted 
more than once. Some of them stay 
for a half day, some for two or three 
days, and many for a week or a month, 
and some for a longer period. 


To make the point I wish to make, 
suppose these 20 million individual en- 
tries into the province, stayed here only 
one day, and ate only three meals, on 
an average, and, added to that, spent, 
say, 50 cents apiece, one can readily 
see to what this would add up, from 
a total entry of 20 millions. 


As I said earlier, the material side is 
important to the economy of the prov- 
ince and to the people. But I do not 
want to dwell too long on that. My 
departmental report was tabled in the 
House a few days ago, and is now in 
the hands of the printers. It will be 
available to the hon. members very 
It enlarges on the problems 
and matters in my department. I may 
Say, in passing, that a couple of weeks 
ago I heard a very splendid address by 
the hon. member for Muskoka (Mr. 
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Boyer), who covered many points I 
might have covered today. He did it in 
a magnificant manner, and that will save 
the time of the House at this moment. 


In fact, I would like to pay tribute 
at this time to many hon. members who 
have shown so much interest in the 
travel and vacation business. They 
have given me much loyal support to 
assist me in the objectives I have for 
this Province of Ontario, in relation to 
my department. I want to thank them 
for the courtesy, kindness and help I 
have had, especially during this session, 
and to ask for a continuance of that 
same co-operation in the days to come. 


I especially mention, of course, at 
this time the hon. member for Port 
Arthur (Mr. Wardrope), who has 
chaired the Tourist Committee during 
the session, who arranged for three 
meetings — and I believe there will be 
another — where a great deal of interest 
has been shown. JI am deeply apprecia- 
tive of the kind of job he has done this 
year for my department, and myself in 
that particular connection. 


This year I am asking the Assembly 
to approve approximately $89,000 more 
than was granted last year. About half 
of this represents salary increases on the 
usual scale, and the readjustment of 
civil service salary levels, as they affect 
the junior employees. I have reduced 
the other amounts as far as possible, 
and requested only the amount upon 
which the department will be able to 
operate. As hon. members know, I 
have not had this department too long, 
and when I make a request for more, 
if I do, I want to be able to support it 
with good reasons. I hope that during 
this year we will advance in the work 
in the department. The money we are 
requesting is indicated in the Estimates. 


It would be quite natural and proper 
to ask how we compare in travel pro- 
motion expenditures with other prov- 
inces, and with the comparable States 
of the Union to the south. 


It is a difficult comparison to make, 
because every state and province has 
separate and special problems and each 
has approached its own problems in its 
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own way. Florida, for example—and 
people are continually pointing it out to 
me as a shining example—has about the 
same amount of state funds to draw 
upon as we have, for travel promotion, 
that is, about half a million for paid 
advertising, publications, public rela- 
tions, photography, and so on. 


But the difference between Florida 
and Ontario is that, apart from the 
state contribution, additional promotion 
money is contributed by the Chambers 
of Commerce, cities, towns, and other 
groups in the accommodation industries 
and. by individuals. That totals very 
much more than we in our department 
receive, and they assist them in com- 
mercial and local areas. 


Of course it 1s easy for me to sug- 
gest here that our local and commercial 
interests should spend more money on 
advertising and promotion, but the facts 
are inescapable. In any kind of business 
money has to be spent to bring money 
in, and it does come in, as Florida and 
many other areas have shown. 


Forty or 50 years ago Miami Beach 
had nothing much to commend it. They 
tell me it was then just a rather desolate 
strip of sand. Advertising and promo- 
tion have created Miami Beach which 
enjoys noteworthy recognition, as a 
tourist centre today. 

I would not be so foolish as to claim 
that Ontario’s present gratifying situa- 
tion in. the travel field. has resulted 
from the efforts of my department alone. 
Many agencies have contributed. We 
try to co-ordinate the efforts of these 
agencies, in. other words, to win co- 
operation with our department, and give 
leadership and encouragement to them, 
towards the job we all want to accom- 
plish. 

Of course when I refer to “agencies” 
all hon. members know of the Boards 
of Trade, Chambers of Commerce and 
Associations which are interested in 
local communities. These Associations 
all want to assist more than they are. 
I have been spending a considerable 
time in impressing upon them that our 
door is open for discussions, assistance 
and help, if they wish to make use of us. 
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I can assure you during the past 6 
months they have made such approaches, 
and I am greatly encouraged in look- 
ing forward to one of the best years, 
during 1956, we have ever enjoyed. 


The two major items in my Estimates 
are those to cover the operational costs 
sanctioned by the Travel and Publicity 
Act of 1946. First, I wish to enlarge 
and expand our promotional efforts in 
that respect, and to intensify our effort 
to “encourage and promote improve- 
ment in the standards of accommoda- 
tion, facilities and services offered to 
tourists’—to use the wording of the 
1946 statute. 


This will not require much more 
money, but it should mean an increasing 
awareness in the hearts of all our people 
and to us, their representatives, of the 
importance of this work. 


You will note that about half of our 
appropriation goes into advertising, 
printing of publications, and such things. 
Also into those various activities com- 
monly embraced under the term “public 
relations” . . . in fact I have constantly 
told every officer of my department that 
whatever his job is, he‘is a public 
relations officer for Ontario, to always 
keep that in mind, and to qualify him- 
self for that worthy title. 

There are endless expedients in the 
promotion and public relations field of 
which all our communities can take 
advantage. When I recently attended a 
function in Wisconsin, every guest was 
given a small but beautifully packaged 
sample of Wisconsin cheese to take 
home. This struck me as a very effective 
and friendly gesture, and I thought at 
the time it was one well worth imitating. 
For everyone likes a souvenir, especially 
when it is a friendly gift. 


In the field of commercial souvenirs 
we must admit we have a long way to 
go. There are too many imported things, 
in the way of souvenirs, offered on some 
of our shelves here. I am constantly 
casting about for some means of im- 
proving this situation, but I can see it 
will take some time to educate our 
people to acquire those things which are 
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symbolic of Ontario as souvenirs for 
the visitor to take back home with him. 


I should mention that, in our Esti- 
mates, there is an item of $25,000 to 
cover the costs of the Archaeological 
and Historic Sites Advisory Board. 


I have great hopes that, aided by 
our most eminent Ontario scholars, I 
may be able to put into effect a pro- 
gramme which all of us will agree is 
a vitally important one, namely, to mark, 
in perpetuity, certain historic sites, so 
that all who pass may learn what has 
gone before. 


I have ample evidence that there is 
an ever-growing interest among our 
people in our historic past, and a grow- 
ing desire that everything possible be 
done to preserve and mark the sites of 
historic events. We made a start last 
year by the production of our “Historic 
Ontario” booklet which has had a very 
good reception indeed. I have been 
frankly surprised at the immense num- 
ber of letters I have received, speaking 
well of the booklet, and showing in- 
terest in and knowledge of its contents. 


These letters have come from not only 
some of the country’s leading historians, 
but from every class of our people. 


When I was at school, I admit that 
Canadian History was a kind of un- 
interesting subject, but since those days, 
as one grows older and does some read- 
ing, one cannot help but become fascin- 
ated with this subject. 


Since we have been talking of the 
possibility of setting up promotion work 
in the history of our province, a number 
of people have spoken to me, whom I 
thought were not interested in the 
matter at all. 


I might refer to the remarks of our 
hon. Prime Minister in his foreword 
in this particular book in which he said, 
“in Canada the events of the 17th, 18th 
and early 19th centuries, which on slight 
examination might seem to have been 
local in their compass, actually decided 
the fate and future patterns of two 
great empires and of the union of 
States to our south.” 
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With your permission, Mr. Chairman, 
I will move down to the front, and, 
with the assistance of some departmental 
officials, endeavour to answer any ques- 
tions. 


MR. MALONEY (Renfrew South) : 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to advise the 
hon. members of the Legislature that 
Pomiorrow sig) >t. Patrick's. Day, and 
being a descendant of the “Auld Sod”, 
as I am sure are many hon. members 
in this House, it gives me much pleasure 
to call the attention of the House to 
the fact that St. Patrick was one of 
the greatest travellers of them all. If 
history was to record every step he 
travelled, | imagine it would be shown 
to be a very great distance indeed. 


Apropos of that, I would like to pay 
tribute to the hon. Minister of The De- 
partment of Travel and Publicity, for 
the wonderful services he is offering to 
the people of this province. Recently, 
a delegation from my constituency had 
the pleasure of meeting with the hon. 
Minister. In the county of Renfrew, 
we are promoting a valley festival, in 
the Barry’s Bay district, and through 
the good offices of the hon. Minister 
and The Department of Travel and Pub- 
licity, we have secured very much assis- 
tance in that regard. 


Mr. Chairman, J am sure St. Patrick 
will be happy to know that for to- 
morrow, at least, we will be free from 
any undue differences of opinion, inso- 
far as this Legislature is concerned, 
because of the fact that we will not be 
sitting. 

I want to pay tribute to St. Patrick, 
and in doing so, I will ask the hon. 
Minister of Mines if he will lead this 
House in singing one verse of “When 
Irish Eyes are Smiling.” 


MR. WHICHER: Before speaking 
on the Estimates, may I say that I 
listened to the hon. Minister of Travel 
and Publicity with great interest, but 
I did not hear him say anything about 
the liaison between his department and 
the one in Ottawa. It seems to me that 
travel and publicity is not just an 
Ontario business, but is national in 
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scope. Would the hon. Minister care to 
say anything about it? How does he 
co-operate ? 


BON NRE KOS i newway we 
do in all things. 


HON, MR, CATHCART As: hon? 
members know, Dr. Leo Dolan is direc- 
tor of the branch of tourism at Ottawa, 
in the department administrated by hon. 
Mr. Lesage. I have known Doctor Dolan 
for many years, and since I have taken 
over this department, we have received 
the greatest co-operation. As a matter 
of fact, my own department introduced 
the “K.O.B.” phrase, or theme, “Know 
()ntario Better’, and when we attended 
the Canadian Tourist Association con- 
vention in Ottawa, Doctor Dolan, and 
the federal agency, adopted “Know 
Ganda. Better, Gas aviresult of our 
“Know Ontario Better.” I think that 
speaks well for the co-operation which 
exists between the federal branch of 
tourism and our department. 


On vote 2,001. 
MRO WHICHER: ‘Does: “salaries” 


include the inspectors? I would like to 
have a word from the hon. Minister, 
as to just how these inspectors operate. 
When they go into the various tourist 
places, I know they put up a little piece 
of paper, saying the place is of a certain 
class, but the one thing about which I 
hear more complaints than anything 
else is that in some localities the eating 
establishments are perhaps not of the 
best. I know of nothing which will 
sicken a visitor more than getting into 
a restaurant, where he is not well fed. 
Is anything being done by the depart- 
ment to endeavour to bring up the 
standard of eating places in the prov- 
ince, particularly in the tourist areas? 


HON. MR. CATHCART: That, of 
course, is a responsibility of the local 
communities. 


MR. WHICHER: 
have no health units. 


HON Oh GAT HOCAR I i hey 
have a medical health officer— 


Some counties 
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MR. OLIVER: If things get really 
bad. 


HON. MR. CATHCART: I did not 
touch on the fact before, but may I say 
now that we intend to carry forward 
the placing of plaques on our historical 
sites in Ontario. I have here a replica 
of the design which is considered might 
be used to do this work. 


We have many historical sites al- 
ready plaqued in Ontario. There are 
many more which could be recognized, 
and plaques placed on them for the at- 
tention of our own people and our 
visitors. 


At the moment, it is our intention to 
carry forward this work to a greater 


extent. It is felt we should provide 
marker signs which would indicate 
where the historical sites are. At the 


moment, in many cases, a visitor can 
drive along the highway and hardly 
know where an historical site is located, 
much less find it. We feel if we could 
use something similar to that used in 
Pennsylvania, it would tell the story 
concerning an historical site, so that 
the passers-by would know it as an his- 
torical area. 


We are considering the use of smaller 
signs, with the words, “You are now 
approaching an historical area.” That 
could be placed in both directions some 
distance along the highway, and then 
perhaps a thousand or two thousand 
feet nearer the site, we might use a 
smaller marker with an arrow pointing 
to the road to be taken to reach the 
historical site, which may be a half 
mile, a mile, or perhaps even 5 miles 
from the road area which the visitor 
is driving. 

These arrow markers could give, in 
short form, some indication of what the 
historical site is, and to what it is re- 
lated, so anyone could visit it, who 
might be particularly interested in any 
certain site. 


It is our intention to set up a Board. 
The Bill gives us the right to increase 
the number from 7 to 9 members. We 
realized there was a Board in The De- 
partment of Education, known as the 
“Archaeology on History Advisory 


Board” and also that there was one in 
my department, called the “Historical 
Sites Advisory Board.” We are dis- 
pensing with the two Boards, and form- 
ing one under my department, as an 
Advisory Board to advise the Minister, 
and make representations in regard to 
marking and placing plaques on _his- 
torical sites, and it is our intention to 
carry that forward this year. 


HOM, MRe PROS Ta. May .lSicag 
that this proposal is one of great merit, 
and of very great value. As a matter 
of fact, in some of the states in the 
United States, particularly the Atlantic 
states, this idea has been carried out to 
a very large extent. It is possible for 
those who are interested in the history 
of various areas to ascertain just where 
they are located, or in regard to any 
particular item in which they may be 
interested. The markers are durable, 
and are not obstructive. 


I think this is something which will 
prove to be very effective in our coun- 
tryside. Nearly every community in 
Ontario has something of interest con- 
nected with the story of our province, 
and it seems unfortunate, with the mil- 
lions of American visitors coming here, 
that there is little possibility for them 
to acquaint themselves with the back- 
ground of the country through which 
they are passing. 


I hope this idea can be developed. 
May I say to the hon. member for Stor- 
mont (Mr. Manley) that I am thinking 
that the wonderful counties of Glen- 
garry, Stormont and Dundas, and the 
valley of the St. Lawrence, which has 
been so directly connected with our his- 
tory, are practically unmarked, and un- 
less one is acquainted with the area, it 
is very difficult to connect it with the 
history of this province or, indeed, of 
this continent, because the St. Law- 
rence is one of the great highways of 
this continent. 


I. have been interested recently in 
reading some.of the books written under 
the pen name of “Dorothy Dumbrille”’ 
— Mrs. Smith, of Alexandria. I was 
in that community not very long ago, 
and she presented me with a set of her 
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books. They are interesting reading, 
one in particular, the title of which I 
forget for the moment, related to the 
hills and glens of Glengarry. There is 
a community in which a great number 
of these markers could be placed as 
directives to people going into that area, 
and enabling them to become acquainted 
with some of the things associated with 
our early history. That applies to 
Ontario generally. 


Not long ago, I read a book by Doc- 
tor Sherwood Fox, relating to the Bruce 
Peninsula. I think the title was “Bruce 
Begins.” It was a very interesting 
story, and I think the communities in 
that area should be well marked. 


MR. WHICHER: They are well 
marked now, Mr. Prime Minister. 


HON. MR. FROST: Perhaps we 
might do a good job by marking Price- 
ville, as that is one of the great com- 
munities in Grey County. It has in- 
teresting possibilities. 


I think the suggested marker is some- 
thing like that used in Pennsylvania 
which is very attractive, and I am sure 
will not materially contribute to the 
hazards of highway driving, and I feel 
sure that ways and means can be de- 
vised whereby that will not be the case. 
Perhaps it will cause people to drive a 
little slower, in order to look at the 
beauties of our countryside. 


MR. P. MANLEY (Stormont): 
Mr. Chairman, in regard to the his- 
torical sites: I was interested in hear- 
ing the hon. Prime Minister mention the 
St. Lawrence area. We have some his- 
torical sites there which will disappear 
with the development in that area, and 
I think they are of the utmost impor- 
tance, not only to the local people, but 
to the visitors who come there year after 
year. Once the development has gone 
so far, that the area is flooded, we will 
lose a great many of these beautiful 
spots, particularly at the Long Sioux 
and other districts along the river. 


I am wondering if anything has been 
done to preserve the historical sites in 
that area, and I would be very happy 
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if the hon. Minister would tell us to 
what extent the historical sites will be 
preserved, and what is being done 
about them at the present time. 


HON. MR. CATHCART: . I wnight 
again say, to advise the hon. members 
of our thinking at the moment, that an 
Advisory Committee is being set up, 
which will consist of probably 9 mem- 
bers, with a permanent secretary, who 
will be under the administration of the 
Advisory Committee, or the Chairman. 
Matters will be dealt with by the Ad- 
visory Committee, and then presented 
to the Minister for his consideration. 
The final decision, of course, will be by 
the government, as to what historical 
sites should be designated, and which 
ones should be marked or plaqued. 


Along the banks of the St. Lawrence 
River, I would imagine a great deal of 
that work will be done by Hydro, or 
some department closely connected with 
it. I would imagine if we carry out 
some of this work, it will be on the 
recommendation of Hydro, or the St. 
Lawrence Parks Commission. It is a 
project very much unto itself, under 
the Hydro, or the St. Lawrence Parks 
Commission. However, these will be 
considered and recommended by the 
Advisory Committee, whose member- 
ship will be composed of historians with 
a full knowledge of the situation, and 
their recommendations will be placed 
before the Minister for his approval. 


NMR, MANLEY: Could the jhon. 
Minister tell us anything in connection 
with the sites which will be disturbed 
by the development along the St. Law- 
rence? 


HON. MR. CATHCART: J have 
no idea of what will be done. I have 
said, time and time again, the Advisory 
Board will consider these matters on 
the recommendation of the secretary. I 
am not as much of a historian as some 
other hon. members may be, but I will 
say that at the moment this is only in 
the preliminary stage. We have ad- 
vanced to where we have provided a 
replica of a possible design which will 
be used, and I would like to secure the 
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reaction of the hon. members of the 
House to it. I was very happy to hear 
the hon. Prime Minister say that he 
was pleased with it. I only received 
this yesterday or the day before, al- 
though the order had been placed for 
some little time. 


MR. WARDROPE: Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to compliment the hon. 
Minister of Travel and Publicity on his 
very fine presentation of his Estimates 
this afternoon, and I think his work will 
be of great advantage to the province 
of Ontario. 


Mention was made here today of Ca- 
nadian cooking. I have always thought 
it is on a par with that of any other 
country in the world. The hon. mem- 
ber for Nipissing is really quite an ex- 
ponent of the culinary art, and in re- 
gard to pea soup and pork and beans, 
he is “par excellence.” Those are defin- 
itely Canadian dishes, and no one else 
can serve them in our resorts, like we, 
in Canada. 


In a meeting of the Committee on 
Travel and Publicity, the question was 
asked as to what a chef was paid in this 
country, and I was a little surprised to 
learn that the minimum was $10,000. 


It was also brought out that a good 
chef is very intolerant of the eating 
habits of the Canadians. A Canadian 
wants to rush in and consume a meal 
in twenty-five or thirty minutes, and 
that means steam cabinets, pre-prepared 
meals, and so on, which are never as 
good as home-cooked meals. In Paris, 
it was brought out, people spend three 
hours over a meal, and the chef has 
an opportunity to show his culinary art. 


I mentioned the hon. member for 
Nipissing as being a French exponent 
of culinary art in this country, and [ 
would say that if any hon. members 
care to visit the northern part of the 
province, where you can get speckled 
or Lake Superior trout, we will prepare 
an epicurian’s delight for you. 

I think in this country the meals in 


our resort hotels are excellent, accord- 
ing to Mr. Duncan Hines and some of 


the other exponents, and this Depart- 
ment of Travel and Publicity is doing 
a good job in raising the standard 
throughout the province insofar as the 
culinary art is concerned. 


MR. WHICHER: Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to say one thing about this, 
I know in my part of the country, which 
is a large tourist area—I certainly en- 
joyed the hon. Minister’s presentation 
—I have one or two suggestions which 
will only take a couple of minutes. 


The hon. Minister mentioned, in com- 
paring Ontario with some of the south- 
ern states, the fact that at the financial 
end, they get more financial aid through 
Chambers of Commerce and Tourist 
3ureaus and so forth than they do here. 
I am sure the hon. Minister knows there 
is a great deal of money—thousands of 
dollars—contributed by local Chambers | 
of Commerce and by Tourist Associa- 
tions scattered across this province. At 
the present time, at the Sportsmen’s 
Show, the advertising is done by various 
Tourist Associations, I know we have 
two or three there from Bruce county. 
At the same time the Detroit Sports- 
men’s Show is on, and we are repre- 
sented there. 


However, there is one thing I want 
to suggest—and this came to us quite 
by accident. There was a gentleman from 
one of the large Detroit television 
stations visiting in Bruce county last 
year, and he was rather impressed with 
the scenery. This gentleman offered to 
send in a television crew and televise 
all the main features of the Bruce Pen- 
insula in two-day periods. This was a 
very expensive proposition, but he came 
in with his crew and all we had to do 
was supply a couple of men to show 
him the historical sites, and the various 
bathing places and so on, and he took 
those scenes back to Detroit. It was 
made into a programme, and he sold 
the programme, at absolutely no cost 
to the people of the county of Bruce. 
The programme was shown over Detroit 
stations where they have an audience 
of possibly 10 million or 15 million 
people, and was very, very successful. 
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I believe that hundreds and hundreds 
of enquiries have come in because of 
the advertising, which to us, was ab- 
solutely free. I would suggest to the 
hon. Minister—perhaps it has been done, 
I do not know—that there are many, 
many American television stations which 
would be interested in coming into the 
Province of Ontario and_ televising 
different beauty spots, and various loca- 
tions in this province, and they would 
be glad to put a programme on, ap- 
parently free of charge, because some- 
body is going to “pick up the tab.” 
They have various Manufacturing Asso- 
ciations and so forth, which have pro- 
grammes once a week, and they are 
looking for something a little bit differ- 
ent. I suggest to the hon. Minister that 
this is a field which could well be 
explored, because it costs absolutely 
nothing—in our instance anyway—and 
through television, millions and millions 
of people see the beauties of where we 
live, and what we want to sell to them. 


There is one other point I want to 
make ; in spite of the increased expendi- 
ture of The Department of Travel and 
Publicity in this province. There are 
many, many people who, instead of visit- 
ing other parts of Ontario, are going out 
west and so forth, or they go south. 
I believe there are some of our Canadian 
and Ontario people who visit the United 
States, more in dollar fashion anyway, 
than there are Americans crossing over 
here. I suggest it would be a good thing 
to try to sell Ontario to the people who 
live in Ontario, as well as to try to sell 
the west to Canadians who live in On- 
tario, and to sell to the people in British 
Columbia the possibility of Ontario 
being a good place to look over. I know 
hundreds of people who visit the south 
every winter, or go to Detroit or Buffalo 
for a holiday, who have never been up 
to northern Ontario to look at the beauty 
we have there. There are many people 
who go to Europe who have never been 
out west, and I suggest to the hon. 
Minister that he work on that angle, 
and try to sell Canada to Canadians, 
because we Canadians also are tourists. 
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Chairman, we have been working on 
that for the last couple of years, and 
last year we had a great increase in 
inter-provincial travel. 


MR. WHICHER: I hope the hon. 
Minister will remember the television 
angle. 


DR GLU Rem Mp Charrinian orl 
would like to ask the hon. Minister a 
question in regard to these Inspectors. 
What are their specific duties? I happen 
to know one or two of them, and I 
hope their duties are not too onerous, 
because they would not be able to dis- 
charge them. What are their particular 
duties? Is there a classification at the 
present time? 


ION NDR Ga li GA Re sla othe 
Ontario Government Directory Guide, 
they are under the development branch, 
and it describes pretty well what an 
inspector is. 


MR. OLIVER: I would much rather 


have it in your own words. 


MON MR GATHCAR GS They-are 
appointed for the purpose of advising 
and counselling the motel operators or 
the resort operators who are operating 
establishments. First and foremost, it is 
only in extreme emergencies that he 
goes in, and demands that somebody 
do something to rectify a situation. In 
other words, he gives warnings and 
suggests that this or that should be done, 
and the operators are given time to im- 
prove the facilities which they may have. 
It may be additional rest rooms, it may 
be cleanliness, it may be any of those 
things, but of course, as you know, we 
do not interfere with the eating end 
of the establishment. 


MR. OLIVER: Supposing this In- 
spector found things to be pretty bad, 
and felt, in the interests of all concerned, 
that the shop should be closed up. Has 
he any powers to close an establishment, 
and if so, have those powers ever been 
exercised ? 


POny i) Von Gel CARs ywihe 
operator’s licence is cancelled. 
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MR. OLIVER: How many have been 
cancelled this last year? 


HON. MR .GATHGARIT = At this 
time of the year, before many of these 
operations are opened, they are advised 
by the Inspector there will not be a 
licence issued to them, if they have been 
found not to have taken care of the 
job which was asked of them at the 
close of the season last year. In that 
case, they are advised that no licence 
will be issued. We have had to take 
action in some cases, in fact, since I 
have been in the department, a couple 
of actions have been taken of which 
I know; eight licences have been re- 
fused in 1955, one licence was sus- 
pended, and three licences were can- 
celled. 


MR. MacDONALD: Are these In- 


spectors full-time employees? 


HON, BER. CATHCART: “We have 
eleven full-time Inspectors, and we take 
on additional Inspectors during the 
summer. 


MR. MacDONALD: I trust their 
salary is not checked back, and collected 
through the various operators? 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: No, 


through the mine owners. 


MR. WHICHER: What would those 
Inspectors be doing now? 


PONE RR CATT CAR or ievente 
inspecting the establishments throughout 
the province, the motel operations which 
continue the year around. In the summer 
time, the summer resort operations open 
up, and that is when we need the sum- 
mer Inspectors. There are additional 
resorts which open up in the summer. 


Vote 2,001 agreed to. 


On vote 2,002: 


MR. YAREMKO: Just a word on 
that vote, following the line of the hon. 
member for Bruce. This is a topic upon 
which I have touched in this House be- 
fore, and that is the desirability of plac- 
ing advertisements in the ethnic papers. 


not 
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I know all hon. members of the House 
are familiar with the fact that there are 
many newspapers in the Province of 
Ontario, with a circulation of hundreds 
of thousands and the readers have need 
to be informed of the possibilities of 
the facilities of our province, especially 
in the earlier years of their arrival in 
Canada, when they read only the news- 
papers published in their mother tongue. 
I would suggest to the hon. Minister, 
that he use these newspapers for adver- 
tising, to some degree, within the limi- 
tation of his funds. 


Following along those lines, and only 
because I. am speaking of publicity, the 
hon. Minister could bring his personal- 
ity to bear on other hon. Ministers 
within the government, so that depart- 
mental advertising, such as these fine 
advertisements which appear, issued by 
The Department of Highways, inform- 
ing the public of “stopping when the 
school bus stops,” etc., which is a change 
in the law, be inserted in the foreign- 
language newspapers. I wonder if the 
hon. Minister would care to comment 
on any consideration that has been 
given along those lines. 


HON. UR. CALHCA Rees 
Chairman, as the result of the mention 
of this matter by the hon. member on 
other occasions, and by other hon. mem- 
bers of the House, consideration is being 
given to that matter. 


Votes 2,002 and 2,003 agreed to. 


On vote 2,004: 


MR. MANLEY: Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if the hon. Minister would tell 
us how many reception centres there 
are at the present time in the province? 


HON. MR. CATHCART: ‘There 
are 14. If you include the one at the 
front door of the Parliament Buildings, 
where we also operate, there are 15 
in all. 


Votes 2,004 and 2,005 agreed to. 


HON. MR. PORTER: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the committee do now 
rise and report certain resolutions. 


Motion agreed to. 
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The House resumes; Mr. Speaker in 
the Chair. 


hie) ee OVD atierthii: 
Mr. Speaker, the Committee of the 
Whole House begs to report it has 
come to certain resolutions, and begs 
leave to sit again. 


Report agreed to. 


EE ae VLOUN Glee ACh 


Mr. W. A. Goodfellow moves second 
reading of Bill No. 130, “An Act to 
amend The Municipal Act.” 


He said: Mr. Speaker, with the con- 
sent of the House, I would like to move 
second reading of this Bill in order that 
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it may go before the Committee on 
Municipal Law on Monday. 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


HON. MR. PORTER: Mr. Speak- 
er, before moving the adjournment of 
the House, I may inform the hon. mem- 
bers that on Monday, we shall proceed 
with the Estimates of The Department 
of Highways, the Budget debate, and 
with the debate on the Smoke and Air 
Pollution Committee’s report. 


Hon. Mr. Porter moves the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 
Motion agreed to. 


The House adjourned at 3:25 of the 
clock, p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick, G. Lewis, Clerk 


3 O'CLOCK, P.M. 
And the House having met. 
Prayers. 


MR. SPEAKER: Presenting peti- 
tions. 


Reading and receiving petitions. 
Presenting reports by committees. 


GUERKGO He LH HoH OUS By aes. 
H. E. Beckett from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Legal Bills presented the com- 
mittee’s third report and moved the 
adoption. 

Your committee begs to report the 
following Bill without amendment: 


Bill No. 118, An Act to reconstitute 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
of Ontario. 

Lsignca) ln. Ky Becker, 


Chairman. 
Motion agreed to. 


SC MOM MBER TehOlO oe Nike 
D. J. Rankin from the Standing Com- 
mitteé on Municipal Law presented the 
committee’s first report and moved its 
adoption. 

Your committee begs to report the 
following Bill with certain amendments : 


Bill No. 130, An Act to amend The 
Municipal Act. 


(signed) D. J. RANKIN, 


Chairman. 
Motion agreed to. 


Monpay, Marcu 19, 1956 


CLE RKO Fs Ew OU > Eien ir. 
W. J. Stewart from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Conservation presented the 
committee’s third report and moved its 
adoption. 


Your committee met today at 10 a.m. 
and passed the following resolutions: 


That The Department of Agriculture 
be requested to study reports of The 
Department of Mines on lime deposits 
in the province and determine which of 
these are suitable for agricultural use 
and how local development could be en- 
couraged. 


That in view of construction of new 
provincial facilities for soils testing and 
of the importance of increasing produc- 
tion per acre in Ontario, that The De- 
partment of Agriculture be requested 
to study further means of encouraging 
farmers to make use of the soils testing 
services and the other extension serv- 
ices of the department. 


That in view of the demand both for 
teaching staff and agricultural school 
graduates, The Department of Agricul- 
ture be requested to consider ways and 
means of meeting the demand, includ- 
ing extension of facilities in the present 
teaching schools in the province. 


That in view of possible benefits to 
forestry, power resources and supply 
of water to the Great Lakes, the water 
resources commission be requested to 
study the possibility of diverting the 
waters of the Albany River south. 

That the water resources commission 
be asked to study the advisability of 
legislation to ensure not only a sufficient 
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supply of water but also to regulate 
usage and policies particularly as be- 
tween agricultural, industrial, munici- 
pal, power, irrigation and wild life 
utility. 

That this committee concurs in the 
recommendation of the committee on 
fish and game on protection of hawks 
and owls. 


That The Department of Lands and 
Forests study control measures for por- 
cupines. 

(signed) W. J. STEWART, 
Chairman. 
Motion agreed to. 


MR. SPEAKER: Motions. 
Introduction of Bills. 
Orders of the day. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Speaker, I beg to ‘table 
answers to questions No. 20, 24 and 35. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce a 
sitting tonight and probably also on 
Wednesday and Thursday nights of this 
week. 


MR aReGISBORN47( Wentworth 
East): Mr. Speaker, betore the Orders 
of the day, I would like to refer to what 
appears to be a very unusual and serious 
labour dispute at the Mall Tool plant, 
Etobicoke. It appears that it has brought 
an urgent request to the hon. Minister 
of Labour to investigate personally, and 
1 would like to read a further telegram 
which appeared in the Globe and Mail 
this morning: 


Request you investigate and act 
on situation Mall Tool, Etobicoke, 
immediately. Appreciate conciliation 
officer has been appointed to make 
investigation, but attitude of manage- 
ment in closing manufacturing section 
of plant and removing production to 
Chicago, warrants your personal in- 
vestigation. 


Anti-Canadian attitude of American 
management bitterly resented by Mall 
workers and by community. Situation 
urgently requires your attention. 


3ecause of the seriousness and un- 
usualness of this dispute, I wonder 
whether the hon. Minister of Labour 
would make a comment at this time. 


HON Ce DAL EY. Mamectenacn 
Labour): Mr. Speaker, as this matter 
has just developed, it is easy to under- 
stand that I do not know too much 
about it at the present moment. It hap- 
pened over the weekend, and it is true 
there were several telegrams on my desk 
this morning. 


It appears that one of the unions is 
endeavouring to organize this plant, and 
some difficulties have arisen, and there 
is some resistance on the part of man- 
agement. 


I took steps this morning to have the 
chief organizer in my office, and had 
a discussion with him. We have put a 
man on this job, one of my conciliation 
officers, who will be investigating it 
today, and who certainly will make a 
report to me sometime today. Therefore, 
I have not very much to report at the 
moment, 


As the hon. member said, it is unusual. 
One thing | dislike about this sort of 
thing is that, anytime a little bit of 
trouble arises in a company, and some- 
one gets up to criticize, it 1s always said 
that it is “‘anti-Canadian.” These Ameri- 
cans appear, “of a sudden’, to become 
“anti-Canadian.” I have no evidence of 
that. 


In my department, we deal with a 
great many people throughout the year, 
and Canadian and _ partially-Canadian 
companies, and I think in this country 
we have reason to be grateful that good 
sound American companies have come 
in. | could indicate that by reference to 
my own city. The Yale Company has 
enough plants in their own cities to 
make enough locks for the world, but 
they have erected a good plant there. 
From my experience with these things, 
I object that it seems to develop more 
and more, every time there is a little 
trouble, and there happens to be an 
American involved, it is then said they 
are “‘anti-Canadian.” I do not agree with 
that. 
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Mr. Speaker, I can tell the hon. mem- 
ber that I am investigating this matter, 
and will do everything in my power, 
and within the power of my department, 
to bring about a settlement. 


MR. W. B. LEWIS (York Hum- 
ber): Mr. Speaker, apart from being a 
member of this House, I happen to be 
chief magistrate of the township of 
Etobicoke, and I can tell the House that 
I have spent practically this weekend 
at the plant. 


I have to support what the hon. Min- 
ister has said. It is not all caused by 
unions on strike. There is a group of 
people in there, and frankly, I think 
this House must realize with what the 
company is confronted. We are sitting 
on a powder magazine. Our police de- 
partment has taken a very lenient view. 
We have tried to avoid trouble. 


I am glad to see that the question 
here has been very well received. I do 
not know whether this House can accept 
the opinion of a group who are not 
recognized by a union. I am looking for 
advice and, believe me, I am quite con- 
cerned, as it is quite a problem in the 
township of Etobicoke and with the 
people all through the township. Again, 
I would like to say that the hon. Min- 
ister’s comments are quite correct, but, 
nevertheless, we have a situation there 
which may, in the long run, go far 
beyond the question of unions and 
labour recognition. 


MR ths CreoNixONe¢@Brantys Mr. 
Speaker, in connection with the province 
taking over the education of Indian chil- 
dren, and to be reimbursed for any 
financial cost by the federal government ; 
which was raised in the House last week. 
I noticed in the Hansard of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, on March 15, the hon. 
J. W. Pickersgill, Minister of Citizen- 
ship and in charge of Indian Affairs, 
read to the House of Commons a tele- 
gram he had sent to the hon. Minister 
of Education of Ontario (Mr. Dunlop). 
I would like permission to read this 
telegram and to ask a question of the 
hon. Minister. The telegram is as 
follows : 
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I have seen the report of the state- 
ment you made in the Legislature 
yesterday to the effect that the pro- 
vincial government would be ready 
to assume responsibility for the 
education of Indians on the basis of 
reimbursement by the federal govern- 
ment. JI am authorized by my col- 
leagues to communicate with you with 
the view to discussing this suggestion 
at an early date. Could you let me 
know if you would be prepared to 
discuss it and what might be a con- 
venient date? 


(signed) J. W. PICKERSGILL 


I assume the hon. Minister has re- 
ceived this telegram. I would ask him 
if there have been any further develop- 
ments or any progress in the matter? 


HON WW. oe DUNEOPRY (Minister 
Oleiidication )aievMic.wopeakerean reply 
to the telegram which the hon. member 


has read, I sent this telegram on March 
Kay. 


Thanks for your telegram. Would 
you come to Toronto some day in the 
week of April 9, when I can arrange 
to have our Treasury officials here 
to talk over our proposals in detail? 
I shall send another telegram in a 
few days, giving a choice of date. I 
am delighted over the prospect of 
providing good education for our In- 
dian children. 


MR. NIXON: Mr. Speaker, I might 
say to the hon. Prime Minister that any 
time he desires quick action, judging 
by this telegram sent the next day, I 
only have to raise the matter in this 
House. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
I will get in touch with the hon. mem- 
ber for Brant at once, as there are sev- 
eral other matters on which I wish to 
get quick action. 


NE Ree Se ets oleae tiation) ae 
Speaker, before the Orders of the day, 
I would like to reply to a statement 
which was made in this Assembly last 


week by the hon. member for Carleton 
(Mr. Johnston), in which he said that 
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the Junior Farmers of Carleton County 
were debating against the Junior Farm- 
ers of Halton County, last Friday night 
at the Agricultural College in the city 
of Guelph, for the Ontario champion- 
ship. I am very pleased to report to 
this Assembly that the county of Halton 
won the championship. This is the sec- 
ond time the county of Halton has won 
the championship in the province of 
Ontario. 


MR. SPEAKER: Before the Or- 
ders of the day, I would like, on be- 
half of the Legislature, to welcome to 
this Assembly, the students from the 
following schools: Norway Public 
School, Toronto, Northern Vocational 
School, Spring Gardens School, Willow- 
dale, and Humewood School, Toronto. 
We hope their visit here this afternoon 
will be most enjoyable. 


MR. W. E. JOHNSTON (Carle- 
ton): Mr. Speaker, on behalf of my 
riding, I would like to offer congratula- 
tions to Halton County on winning the 
debate. I am very happy indeed that 
the winner has been decided. May I 
say to the hon. member for Halton that 
I know the members of the team, and 
all those concerned in Carleton County, 
join with me in congratulating the Hal- 
ton County team for having such fine 


young people. 


The House, upon Order, resolved it- 
self into the Committee of Supply. 


ESTIMATES, DEPARTMENT 
OF HIGHWAYS 


HON. J. N. ALLAN (Minister of 
Highways): Mr. Chairman, before ask- 
ing this House to vote the money with 
which to carry on this department for 
the coming year, I would like to take 
some time and give an account of the 
work we have been doing and our plans 
for the coming year. 


Mr. Chairman, a statement of work 
planned for the coming year by our de- 
partment, as well as a statement of our 
municipal roads programme, has been 
placed in the hands of each hon. member 
of this House. 
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I would like to present an otitline of 
the operations of The Depaftment of 
Highways to the hon. members of this 
House before submitting our Estimates 
for your consideration. 


I may say that the continual increase 
of traffic as a result of the rapid growth 
and expansion in every direction within 
this province creates an immense task 
for our department in the providing of 
highways that are adequate to carry 
steadily increasing traffic. 


Our province is a large one. I like to 
compare the responsibility of providing 
adequate roads for this province with 
that of the state of New Jersey, which 
has a population just slightly larger than 
ours and approximately the same num- 
ber of motor vehicles, but whose area 
is one fifty-second the size of our area 
and whose road mileage is 17,135. By 
comparison, the road mileage of this 
province is 81,780. 


So, while the great area of this prov- 
ince makes possible vast natural re- 
sources, it does present a tremendous 
problem, that of providing roads for 
every citizen of the province. It is not 
surprising then that we have 81,780 
miles of roads and streets—8,510 miles 
of King’s highways, 2,400 miles of 
secondary roads and 70, 870 miles of 
municipal roads, including 7,210 miles 
of urban streets—each mile of which is 
itnportant to someone and toward the 
construction or upkeep of which this 
government contributes. 


I do not want to weary this House 
with detail but I may say that excellent 
procedures have been developed down 
through the years to carry out our re- 
sponsibilities for roads. There are many 
plans geared to fit various situations for 
the purpose of aiding in the constrtiction 
and upkeep of every road in this prov- 
ince, and such aid extends from King’s 
highways, which are entirely the re- 
sponsibility of the province, to muni- 
cipalities and even to statute labour 
boards in newer séctions of our north. 


I would like, Mr. Chairman, to separ- 


ate the operations of our department 
into 3 divisions and to endeavour to 
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inform the hon. members of this House 
briefly concerning each one. 


The largest division is our operations 
branch, which we speak of as the King’s 
highways branch and which generally 
has oversight of the planning, building 
and maintenance of the King’s highways 
and secondary roads, the burden bearers 
of our system—10 per cent. of our en- 
tire road mileage which carries 43 per 
cent. of the traffic. 

The second division is the municipal 
branch. Here aid in road building is 
given in an entirely different manner. 
Such help is mainly financial. Muni- 
cipal roads are planned, supervised and 
built by the individual municipalities 
and our contribution is by way of sub- 
sidy payments. 

The third division, our motor vehicles 
branch, has the responsibility of regu- 
lating and controlling traffic upon our 
highways, and of licencing the vehicles 
that use our roads, as well as the licenc- 
ing of the persons who drive the vehicles. 


The personnel of the department have 
been and continue to be under great 
pressure of work because of the rapid 
expansion of our highway needs and 
the resulting urgency in planning, de- 
signing, building and maintaining our 
roads. I may say that we are proud of 
the way the members of the department 
have met the challenge of our expanding 
programmes. 


Their devotion to duty and their re- 
cord of accomplishment in the face of 
innumerable handicaps has been some- 
thing for which they should be warmly 
commended. The shortage of trained 
personnel alone has been a severe handi- 
cap, and the way in which all members 
of the department have given of their 
time and talent to get the job done is 
particularly noteworthy. I want to ex- 
press to this House my personal appre- 
ciation of the assistance and co-operation 
of the staff of The Department of High- 
ways. | 

In order to cope with the large volume 
of work, and in the face of a shortage of 
trained personnel, we have engaged and 
are continuing to use the services of a 
number of private consultants. These 
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outside advisers have been assigned 
many of the involved and highly tech- 
nical design and engineering problems 
that would otherwise tie up large num- 
bers of our trained personnel and, as a 
result, delay the completion of our 
appointed tasks. In bridge design alone 
our consultants have proved of in- 
valuable assistance. 


It might surprise the hon. members of 
this House to know that 70 per cent. of 
the dollar value of our bridge work 
which is under way in the department is 
being handled by consultants. 


To help meet the shortage of trained 
personnel in our department, we are 
offering members of our staff oppor- 
tunities to train themselves for better 
jobs and greater responsibility. 


We are also conducting courses for 
certain classes of employees in order to 
fit them for bigger jobs. As just one 
item in this training programme, | might 
cite the courses we are currently running 
at the forest ranger school at Dorset. 
Here we are giving intensive instruction 
to selected members of our staff in order 
to equip them for positions of greater 
responsibility, especially of a _ super- 
visory nature. | 

I should like to add that we are in- 
debted to The Department of Lands and 
Forests for their generous co-operation 
in making the facilities of the ranger 
school available to us and making every 
effort to help us in operating a series of 
courses. 


I mention these things, Mr. Chair- 
man, merely to indicate that we are 
keenly aware of the expanding pro- 
gramme we have ahead of us and the 
increasing need for more and better 
trained personnel. We are doing every- 
thing within our power to foresee our 
needs and plan now to meet them in the 
future. 


The policy of our department, Mr. 
Chairman, may be stated very briefly. 
It is to provide or assist in providing 
various systems of roads that will con- 
vey present and increased traffic of the 
years ahead in such a manner that fu- 
ture development of every sort in this 
province will not be hindered, but rather 
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will be encouraged. This means the 
provision of roads of a type that will 
permit traffic to move without delay 
caused by congestion and with safety. 


This statement, although short, points 
out the definite need for progress in 
each and every one of the 3 divisions of 
effort of our department to accomplish 
the objective outlined in this statement 
of policy. 

I would like to emphasize and point 
out to the hon. members of this House 
the very great importance of the word 
“system” as it applies to the roads of 
our province. This word “system’’ is 
really the basis of a determined effort 
on the part of this government to study 
present and projected traffic needs, and 
then to build highways that will be 
where they should be, and of the stand- 
ard that they should be, to enable such 
traffic to move freely and efficiently. 


I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the hon. 
members would be interested in having 
some detail of our highway construction 
programme for this coming year. 


Before I go into that, however, I 
would like to inform the House that 
during the fiscal year 1955-56, which is 
drawing to a close, we will have com- 
pleted highway construction work to the 
value of $64 million. In the coming 
year, the 1956-57 fiscal year, we plan 
to spend $77.8 million on King’s high- 
way and secondary road construction. I 
should add that both of these figures in- 
clude the cost of land purchase. 


In our programme for the coming 
year, the major part of the work is the 
completion of contracts that we awarded 
last summer and fall. Similarly, ap- 
proximately $25 million of our new 
work will be called in the fall of this 
year. We do this so that the contrac- 
tors have time in which to plan in ad- 
vance for the 1957 construction season, 
and do any preparatory work that is 
needed on the site. 


The work that has top priority 1s, 
of course, the carry-over from 1955-56. 
That is work that was awarded to con- 
tractors during last summer and fall. 
This totals $67.5 million and includes 
paving, $17.3 million; grading, $29.2 
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million; and structures, $21 million. 
One reason for the heavy carry-over in 
structures is the Burlington Bridge and 
the Little Pic River Bridge. These 
projects will not be completed during 
the coming summer; as a matter of 
fact, they will take over two years to 
complete. 


I would like to say a word about the 
Trans-Canada Highway, although I 
propose to give much fuller information 
on the Trans-Canada Highway at an- 
Otnertime: 


According to the present arrange- 
ments regarding the Trans-Canada 
Highway the agreement between the 
provinces and the federal government 
will terminate March 31, 1961. 


To make myself clear in that respect, 
I should perhaps say that we expect 
those arrangements will be in force as 
soon as necessary legislation has been 
passed at Ottawa. 


To encourage the provinces to com- 
plete as large a mileage as possible by 
that date and to have a continuous high- 
way across Canada, the federal govern- 
ment agreed to pay 90 per cent. of the 
cost of 10 per cent. of the province’s 
mileage, provided this 10 per cent. was 
spent in closing a gap in the route, if 
there was a gap. 


Since Ontario has 1,410 miles of 
Trans-Canada, we will receive 90 per 
cent. of the cost of 141 miles, which is 
about the length of the gap in our prov- 
ince. In order to be eligible for this 
90 per cent. payment, we must spend 
in addition each year for the next 5 
years an amount equivalent to the aver- 
age expenditure on the Trans-Canada 
for 1954 and 1955, which was about 
$10 million. Consequently, we have 
scheduled an amount to be spent on the 
Trans-Canada from 1956 to March, 
1961, which covers 5 construction sea- 
sons, $50 million, plus the closing of the 
gap which will cost $25 million. The 
province’s share of this $75 million will 
be half of $50 million, plus 10 per cent. 
of $25 million, or $27.5 million. 


In order to carry out this programme 
by March 31, 1961, the department will 
have to start work this year valued at 
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$17.1 million, in addition to completing 
a carry-over of $12 million, or, a Trans- 
Canada programme of $29.1 million. 
The $17.1 million of new work is made 
up of $7.7 million to close the gap and 
$9.4 million outside the gap. 


In order to complete projects that 
are already under construction but for 
which contracts have not been let and 
to improve portions of the King’s high- 
way system that are in critical condition, 
that is, sections that have extremely 
low structural rating, capacity rating, 
etc., we will do work this year to a 
value of $12.5 million. 


This is set out in the King’s highway 
blue book which was placed on the 
desk of each hon. member at the time 
of the presentation of the Budget. 

We will spend $2.7 million on grading 
and structures in order to complete the 
necessary extensions of the Queen Eliza- 
beth Way to link up with the Burlington 
Skyway, which we hope to have in use 
by the end of 1957. 


In this construction season we will 
start work on the relocation of highway 
No. 2 to provide a complete highway 
link from Cornwall to Iroquois when 
the St. Lawrence Seaway project is 
completed, probably in 1958. The $1 
million we will spend on grading and 
structures will be completely reimbursed 
by the Ontario Hydro. 


Other work that we have designated 
as mandatory this year is paving to the 
amount of $800,000 and granular base 
amounting to $1.1 million on highway 
No. 11 between Hurst and Longlac 
and $10.8 million on paving, grading and 
structures on intolerable sections of the 
highway system, that is, sections which 
must have attention because of struc- 
tural, service or safety factors. 


We have earmarked $6.5 million to 
cover contingencies that may arise and 
over which we have little or no control. 
These include such items as connecting 
links, mining roads, building projects 
undertaken to be done by day labour 
and miscellaneous work. The balance of 
the programme, comprising paving, $6.5 
million; grading, $8.2 million ; and struc- 
tures, $8.1 million, for a total of $22.8 
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million will be called in the fall to enable 
contractors to plan for the 1957 con- 
struction season and prepare the initial 
work on the site. 


The final item in our programme is 
$7 million for resurfacing. This is not 
capital work but rather is classified 
as maintenance. Part of it is a stop-gap 
measure to provide a good riding sur- 
face for a comparatively short time until 
we are able to make final plans for a 
major construction project. Some of this 
work will be called in the fall so that 
the total expenditure will not be made 
in 1956. 


Now a word about how we plan our 
highways. There are few elements in 
our economy today that are not depend- 
ent to some degree on our provincial 
highway system. If hon. members stop 
and think about it, everything that they 
eat and wear and the materials used 
in building their houses, farm buildings, 
factories and offices—all of these things 
are carried on our highways. 


In a comparatively short time—less 
than a normal lifetime—we have jumped 
from trails to thruways. In the past 
25 years we have built highways at an 
ever-increasing rate—a rate that has 
accelerated sharply in the days of hectic 
growth since the war—yet the demand 
for more and better, fast, safe highways 
is always ahead of us. 


Not so many years ago the main 
problem of highway builders was to 
get the motorist out of the mud, and 
the chief concern of the engineers was 
with road surfaces. As the motor car 
became more popular the engineers 
began to specialize until today we have 
soil analysis laboratories and _ traffic 
branches to deal with volumes, capacity 
of roads, speed regulations, highway 
lighting, accident rates, and so on. 


We no longer plan, design or build 
highways on a hit-or-miss basis. Our 
engineers have had to devise methods 
that would enable them to make ac- 
curate estimates of highway needs on 
a long range basis and then to pro- 
gramme improvements on a_ logical 
priority system. In other words, proper 
economic principles and sound business 
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practice are substituted for a 
year approach. 

The great advantage of this carefully 
planned approach to road building is 
that we have the necessary time in which 
to make long range surveys, design 
plans, negotiate for the acquisition of 
property and give contractors and sup- 
pliers sufficient advance notice of prob- 
able manpower and equipment needs. 


year-by- 


One of our major undertakings now, 
in the planning of highways for years 
ahead, is the prepartion of a Highway 
Needs Report which will enumerate the 
improvements required to serve present 
and future travel, and will estimate the 
cost of these improvements and estab- 
lish priorities and schedules for carrying 
them out. 


In 1946, immediately after the war, 
we had /t1,106 revistefed motor ve- 
hicles in Ontario and by 1955 the num- 
ber had increased to 1,617,778, a jump 
64) 127.5 per tent, 


Just to give the hon. members another 
example of the rate at which motor 
vehicle traffic is increasing in this prov- 
ince, I should ike tO" Doirt out: the 
sharply increasing use that is being made 
of the Toronto By-Pass, the section of 
highway No. 401 across the northern 
part of Metropolitan Toronto. 


In 1953 the average daily volume of 
traffic was 14,350 cars. In 1954 the 
average daily volume of cars had in- 
creased to 15,530. In 1955—and please 
note the jump here—the average daily 
volume of traffic was 32,100. 


In one year the traffic had doubled 
and our engineers estimate that the load 
this road will have to carry will increase 
again very sharply when the easterly 
section of the by-pass is completed. 


We have completed the road, as you 
know. We hope to have it opened as far 
as Highland Creek very shortly, but we 
cannot help but be impressed by the 
fact that almost before the road is com- 
pleted, we are given cause to wonder 
whether we should have a 4-lane high- 
way or a 6-lane highway, because it 1s 
now carrying traffic which is considered 
almost the peak. 
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Our planning engineers now estimate 
that 20 years from now Ontario will 
have a population of more than 8 million 
people and that motor vehicle registra- 
tions in 1975 will be over 4 million. They 
predict that there will be a motor vehicle 
for every two persons in the province. 


In order to keep up with the traffic 
demands that result from our fabulous 
prosperity in this province, we must 
think big for the future. The figures I 
have just given you, showing the mount- 
ing traffic on our best 4-lane highway, 
cause me to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
perhaps we should now be planning 6- 
lane highways in order to meet the 
challenge of the future. 


With such tremendous growth ahead 
of us, we must keep our sights high. 
That is why our studies of future needs 
relate highway transportation to such 
economic factors as population, industry, 
land use and tourist traffic, all of which 
give us a measure of the real importance 
of various routes. From our engineer- 
ing and economic studies we obtain a 
clear understanding of the whole prob- 
lem and we can then anticipate future 
needs and take steps to meet them in an 
orderly, business-like way. 


I noted the other day in a report from 
the Marketing Branch at Ottawa that 
all domestic fruit coming into this city, 
and 85 per cent. of the livestock, come 
into this citv by trucks, and I think hon. 
members will only have to look at certain 
things to realize how important. today 
our highways are. 


Prior to June, 1954, the department 
did not use private land surveyors, and 
this placed some degree of limitation on 
the amount of work that could be accom- 
plished. The department is now em- 
ploying the service of every available 
land surveyor, and this has enabled us 
to speed up the whole process of ac- 
quiring land, in addition to which we 
have streamlined the processing of pay 
ments. 


Some idea of the tremendous increase 
in this phase of the department’s work, 
and the pressure it has imposed upon 
our staff, may be gained from the fact 
that up until comparatively recefitly the 
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department used to buy around $3 mil- 
lion worth of land in a year, while in the 
fiscal year now coming to a close we 
will have bought more than $11 million 
worth of land. For example, we expect 
to have all the land required for high- 
way No. 401 (504 miles) from Windsor 
to the Quebec border purchased by June 
30 of this year and paid for shortly after. 


Every time we buy a piece of property 
now we present the owner with a plan 
showing what property we are acquiring. 
This has proved useful to the owners 
and they have indicated that they appre- 
ciate it. 


This year we will sell more than $1 
million worth of land comprising assem- 
blies of property in cases where we 
found it necessary to sever existing 
farmlands. In some areas, particularly 
metropolitan areas, land that we bought 
at $400 an acre will sell at around $7,000 
an acre. Generally speaking we make 
such a profit only on suburban and 
urban lands. We do not usually make 
any profit on the resale of farmlands. 


We complete about 6,000 sale agree- 
ments a year and only in 15 or 20 cases 
is the settlement taken to arbitration be- 
fore the Ontario Municipal Board. Most 
of the cases which do go to arbitration 
involve land that is on the outskirts of 
cities and towns where the land use is 
changed from rural to urban. 


As we are buying so much land I 
should like to mention briefly some of 
the policies we follow in acquiring 
properties. When it is necessary to sever 
a farm we always give the owner the 
option of selling his whole farm. How- 
ever, 1f he does not want to sell the 
entire farm, an allowance is always 
made for inconvenience, goring, depre- 
ciation of remaining property and, of 
course, for forceable taking. 


Wherever it is possible, we try to run 
a controlled access highway at the rear 
of the farms, but this is not always pos- 
sible because of the unfortunate shape 
of many townships. We are keenly 
aware of the fact that the loss of even 
a few acres is a serious matter, but the 
economy of the country demands new 
and better roads, and to build them we 
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must have land. In obtaining land we 
lean over backwards to be fair and, of 
course, it should be remembered that 
without new and better roads, farming 
areas would become isolated from in- 
dustrial areas and both would suffer. 


It might also be noted at this point 
that industry and housing are taking 
much more land out of cultivation than 
our highways. 

Now a word about lands. 


One of our major tasks is the pur- 
chase of property for construction of 
controlled access highways. While we 
have a backlog of property acquisitions 
in which agreements still have to be 
reached between the owners and our- 
selves, we are at the same time buying 
well in advance of our construction re- 
quirements in every case where that is 
possible. It is our hope that by the 
end of this year the property we will 
require for construction of controlled 
access highways, No. 401 in particular, 
will have been bought two years in 
advance of the start of construction. 


In the past year and a half we have 
made great strides in clearing up the 
backlog of unsettled expropriations. 
Prior to June, 1954, there were some 
2,900 cases of expropriations in which 
an agreement had not been reached. 


I might explain that means only prop- 
erties ; it does not mean we have reached 
the stage of expropriation proceedings, 
but rather that expropriations have been 


filed. 


That number has now been whittled 
down to 500. That is quite a land pur- 
chasing operation. 

Prior to June, 1954, we had 4,020 land 
acquisitions in which agreements had 
been signed but the owners had not been 
paid. That number has been reduced to 
45. Our procedure has been improved to 
the point where it now takes us approxi- 
mately 90 days to complete all the neces- 
sary phases of reaching an agreement. 
For example, since June, 1954, we have 
made 6,600 agreements to acquire land 
and for all but 1,100 cases the owners 
have been paid. We are now making 
agreements for the acquisition of prop- 
erty at a rate of about 450 per month. 
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It is my intention to say something 
about the requirements of traffic, and 
our plans for handling them. I have 
completed my references to the King’s 
highway sections. 


I come now to municipal roads, and, 
as I have mentioned before, our way of 
assisting municipal roads is entirely 
different from our planning and con- 
structing of the King’s highways. The 
municipal officials — the reeves and 
mayors, and various others — plan the 
municipal work. Our share in that is 
to approve for subsidies, and to subsi- 
dize various percentages of the roads, 
depending upon the ability of the rate- 
payers in the various types of munici- 
palities to pay for these roads. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader ‘ot the 
Opposition): Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask the hon. Minister a question? He 
just made a statement that township 
roads are given whatever the local peo- 
ple can contribute. May I ask if the 
hon. Minister means he will O.K. the 
township road Budget? 


HON: (MR. ALLAN: Isaid the 
choice of roads which would be built or 
improved in the municipality was that 
of the municipal officials, and the pro- 
grammes are presented to us, and ap- 
proved, as far as possible. 


As the hon. leader of the Opposition 
knows, we have a generous programme 
of assistance in capital work, which will 
be permanent in the municipalities, by 
supplemental by-laws, and each one is 
considered by itself. 


[ will have placed on the desk of 
each hon. member of the House a little 
history of the municipal roads in the 
province of Ontario. I will not weary 
the hon. members by taking the time to 
go into details, except to say that where 
we subsidized in 1942 — I think it 
was — to an amount of less than $4 
million, we will assist by way of sub- 
sidizing development roads, this year, 
an amount of about $41 million, and we 
propose to extend that assistance next 
year by another $8 million. 


The development and municipal roads 
of this province are becoming “big busi- 


ness.” Last year, the municipalities 
spent an amount in excess of $80 mil- 
lion — perhaps $85 million — the re- 
turns are not complete, and I cannot 
give the definite figure, but it is a large 
operation, and is carried on by the mun- 
icipalities through their own officials, 
engineers and others, and our part is 
that of subsidizing at least a portion of 
these expenditures. 


As the hon. members well know, we 
have a very great many types of munici- 
palities and it is interesting to learn why 
plans have been worked out, whereby, 
throughout the province, every type of 
organization, some of which are not 
even municipalities, are able to receive 
assistance from this government in re- 
gard to the building of roads in a 
particular area. Where there are impor- 
tant concessions in the north or statu- 
tory labour boards, through our district 


municipal engineers, we subsidize the 


work to a very large extent; in some 
cases, to over /O per cent. 


A year ago I reported to you that 
we had initiated a revised procedure 
for the submitting and opening of 
tenders and the awarding of contracts. 
Tenders are opened in the presence of 
the Deputy Minister, chief engineer, 
financial comptroller, tenders secretary, 
services manager and other designated 
officials and all tenders are carefully 
checked immediately. 


The successful tenderer, who is 
always the lowest bidder, is known in 
a matter of hours and usually the an- 
nouncement of the award of the con- 
tract can be made the following day. 
Names of all tenderers and their bids 
are published, as is the contract award 
and all this information is provided to 
the daily, weekly and trade press. 


During the past 12 months we have 
altered and refined our tenders pro- 
cedure, always with a view to maintain- 
ing strict control and ensuring that the 
interests of the province and the people 
are protected. We are still reviewing 
our existing procedure for calling 
tenders, awarding contracts and control- 
ling them after the award, and we ex- 
pect that we shall be able to announce 
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the details of these revisions before the 
commencement of the 1956 construction 
season. 


About 3 weeks ago we informed the 
contractors who bid for our work that 
we would immediately reduce our hold- 
back percentage from 15 per cent. to 
10 per cent. on all new contracts and 
existing contracts. 

All through the winter months we 
have been steadily calling tenders and 
awarding contracts in order to give the 
contractors a chance to organize for the 
opening of the construction year. We 
believe this is sound business practice, 
and we have been assured by the con- 
tractors that it enables them to operate 
more efficiently. 


Well before the opening of the con- 
struction season last year, we published 
a list of all the work contemplated 
during the year. The contractors in- 
dicated that this was extremely helpful 
to them in planning their operations 
and making their bids. Accordingly, we 
have done the same thing this year 
and we trust that it will again prove to 
Pememiactoriine tie <ciicicncy or, the 
entire highway construction programme. 


Last year we undertook the greatest 
highway construction programme in the 
history of this province and, in fact, 
the largest programme ever launched in 
Canada. I am pleased to report that 
during the 1955 construction season, 
A89 miles of highways were paved (in- 
eludinowZ62 Smiles) ol resustacing tor 
existing highways), 45 bridge struc- 
tures were completed, and we graded 
267 miles in preparation for paving. 

In addition to this huge volume of 
work that was completed last year, at 
the close of the construction season 
we had contracted for the construction 
of 593 miles of paving, 461 miles of 
grading, and 44 structures. About half 
of the structures were near completion 
at the close of the construction year, 
and work on the remainder depends 
upon the supply of steel which, as you 
know, is not very satisfactory these 
days. 


While we have anticipated our steel 
requirements and are guaranteed regular 
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allocations from the steel companies, 
like everyone else we are feeling the 
pinch of short supply. For example, 
due to the present shortage of steel 
supply, it takes from 10 months to a 
year from the time a contract is awarded 
until a bridge is completed. If the steel 
supply position deteriorates that time 
lag could become greater. 


Large as our programme was in 1955, 
our 1956 work will be more extensive. 
With the carry-over of construction for 
1955, the extensive work we will do 
this year on the Trans-Canada highway 
and the contracts that will be called 
this year for work in 1956-57, we will 
be working on 880 miles of new paving, 
350 miles of resurfacing, 780 miles of 
grading and 156 bridges. 


The total mileage of highway No. 
401 from the Quebec border to Windsor 
will be 515 miles, and our work pro- 
gramme for the coming year—in fact 
for the next few years until this great 
trans-provincial highway is completed, 
will be our major operation. 


At the present time 72 miles of high- 
way No. 401 is open to traffic, although 
29 miles of this is limited to one lane 
only. By the end of 1956, we will have 
an additional 84.5 miles of paved 4-lane 
open for traffic. Apart from this mileage, 
we now have under construction 66 
additional miles of grading, and we plan 
to start the construction on another 23 
miles during 1956. 


The roads and streets of the province 
fall into two main groups: (1) those 
that have been assumed as King’s high- 
ways or secondary roads and which are 
under the direct jurisdiction of the prov- 
ince; (2) those that are under the juris- 
diction of the various municipal cor- 
porations in the province and in the 
unincorporated townships of the north. 


Expenditures on roads and streets in 
this second group are administered by 
the municipal roads section of the de- 
partment, which has a district municipal 
engineer in each King’s highway district 
and an additional one in the Metropoli- 
tan Area of Toronto and in the district 
of Parry Sound, making 20 in all. 
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Provincial aid to the municipalities 
was first extended in 1901 when legis- 
lation was enacted to provide for sub- 
sidies of 33% per cent. for county road 
construction. In 1920, provision was 
made for a 20 per cent. subsidy on town- 
ship roads and 40 per cent. on the town- 
ship road superintendent’s salary. In 
1924, expenditures on county bridges 
became eligible for a 40 per cent. sub- 
sidy. In 1925, the rate of subsidy for 
township roads was raised to 30 per 
cent. and the superintendent’s salary to 
50 per cent. In the same ‘year the 
county rate became 50 per cent. In 
1930, the township rate became 40 per 
cent. 


Following the transfer of the road 
functions of The Department of North- 
ern Development to The Department 
of Highways in 1937, the municipali- 
ties in northern Ontario became eligible 
for aid under The Highway Improve- 
ment Act and this went into effect in 
1938. Aid to unorganized townships 
continued to be administered by the 
King’s highways branch until 1944, 
when the Act was revised and clarified, 
and the administration was turned over 
to the municipal roads section. The 
same year saw an increase in subsidies 
on county and township bridges from 
50 to 75 per cent. 


The year 1946 saw the enactment of 
legislation to provide for the designa- 
tion of development roads whereby 
special aid might be granted to muni- 
cipalities for the construction and im- 
provement of roads for the promotion 
of settlement or development where the 
cost would be beyond that which could 
be borne by the municipality under the 
normal rate of subsidy. 

The year 1947 was important in the 
expansion of provincial assistance to the 
local municipalities, for in that year 
aid was first extended to the cities, 
towns and villages of the province. In 
that year, too, the rate of subsidy on 
county and township bridges was raised 
from 75 to 80 per cent. 


The aid to the cities, towns and vil- 
lages was on a somewhat limited basis 
in 1947 and 1948, but the Act was 
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again amended in 1949 to remove the 
limitations which had existed in the 
two former years, with the result that 
practically all expenditures for improve- 
ment and maintenance of urban streets 
became eligible for subsidy. 


The administration of aid to the 
municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
for road expenditures became a func- 
tion of the municipal roads section in 
1954, following the establishment of the 
Metropolitan road system, and a new 
municipal roads district was established 
at the beginning of 1955 to deal with 
the Metropolitan Area alone. 


As many hon. members of the House 
will recall, in 1955 the rate of subsidy 
on bridge and culvert expenditures in 
the towns and villages was raised to 80 
per cent. 


The foregoing brief history of increas- 
ing provincial assistance to the munici- 
palities, with respect to their road prob- 
lems, recites only the more important 
Legislative enactments and departmen- 
tal changes that have taken place. There 
have been many more, all with a view 
to benefitting the municipalities. Cor- 
responding benefit has been conferred 
on the unorganized townships where 
applicable. 


From the small beginning in 1901 
when a few counties received a grant 
of ¥% of the cost of road construction 
only, we have reached the point today 
where we are providing assistance to 
approximately 1,400 separate organiza- 
tions and other groups. In the muni- 
cipal roads programme for the year will 
be found a classification of the various 
municipal organizations and the rate 
of subsidy applicable to each. In addi- 
tion to the 999 organizations listed 
there, we also extend aid to approxi- 
mately 160 statute labour boards and 
240 other groups in the unorganized 
townships. I say “approximately” be- 
cause all of the boards or groups do not 
ask for aid every year. 


The road mileages apart from King’s. 
highways and secondary roads are, in 
round figures: counties, including sub- 
urban roads, 9,350; urban (city, sep- 
arated towns, towns and_ villages) 
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7,210; organized townships, improve- 
ment districts and Indian _ reserves, 
49,210; metropolitan areas, 280; unor- 
ganized townships, 4,820; for a total of 
70,870. 


With respect to the financial assist- 
ance, past and present, the provincial 
contributions have shown an even more 
spectacular rise than the increase in 
the number of organizations and the in- 
creased rates of subsidy. Past annual 
reports of the department reveal that 
in 1903 the government subsidy to mun- 
icipal roads amounted to $55,383, and 
incidentally the number of motor - ve- 
hicles registered in the province in the 
same year was 178. Between that time 
and the end of 1934, the subsidies had 
grossed $77,094,416. For the year 1935 
the subsidies were $2,787,079, and there 
was a steady rise to 1941 when they 
reached $5,589,121. Due no doubt to 
the adjustment to wartime conditions, 
they dropped to $3,589,121 for 1942. 

Up to this time subsidies were pay- 
able to counties and organized town- 
ships only. During the next 4 years 
aid was extended to roads in the unin- 
corporated: townships and to develop- 
ment roads and in 1946 the total sub- 
sidies and grants paid were $9,446,090. 


When the urban municipalities were 
included among those eligible for aid in 
1947, the subsidy payments rose sharply 
to $15,666,798, and in 1949 they reached 
$23,155,649. I mention this year parti- 
cularly as it was the first year in which 
approximately the same number of 
municipalities and other groups were 
receiving aid at substantially the same 
rates as are in effect today. In 1954 the 
actual expenditures and government 
subsidies or other aid were: 
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At this time we have not received the 
annual statement of expenditures from 
all the municipalities, and the actual ex- 
penditure and subsidy figures are not 
available. But I may say that we expect 
that the total expenditures, exclusive of 
unincorporated townships and develop- 
ment roads, will be approximately $80 
million with a subsidy equivalent of 
some $41 million. 

This year, anticipating a continuing 
expansion in municipal roads require- 
ments, your government has placed be- 
fore you the largest Estimates ever for 
the purpose. They are in fact $8 mil- 
lion greater than last year. Estimating 
for municipal road and street require- 
ments presents a problem, in that we are 
not estimating for work which is under 
our direct control. It is the council of 
each municipality that initiates the pro- 
gramme of work to be carried out and 
appropriates the money to meet the pro- 
gramme, and it is difficult to forecast the 
wishes of incoming councils. The de- 
partment reserves the right to refuse 
subsidy on any expenditure or proposed 
expenditure for work which may not 
appear desirable, or may not be prop- 
erly designed, or which may not be met 
within the approved limit of the appro- 
priation, but it is not our desire to 
interfere with the local authorities un- 
less it is absolutely necessary to do so. 


With a view to encouraging the con- 
struction of more permanent roads, and 
a levelling off of the rapidly rising ex- 
penditures for maintenance, each muni- 
cipality has been notified of a limit that 
will be approved for maintenance ex- 
penditures. The total amount of these 
allotments is $38,134,500, and the 


Classification 
Counties 


Organized townships (including improvement 


districts and Indian reserves ) 


Cities, towns and villages .................... 
Municipality of Metro Toronto ............ 


Unincorporated townships 


Development roads (department expenditure ) 


Expenditure Subsidy or Aid 
A peeks $17,221,063 $ 9,393,936 
Roa ee 23,346,393 13,185,561 
ak det 18,223,848 7,021,798 
aay ee 6,134,960 3,067,480 
ine ae 1,050,000 735,240 
ste Pinte 1,662,061 
$65,976,264 $35,066,076 
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estimated subsidy requirement is $20 
million. 


An allotment has been made also for 
the normal construction requirements of 
each municipality, amounting in total to 
$34,435,500, and subsidy estimated at 
approximately $18 million. In addition 
to these two amounts, we have also pro- 
vided a reserve of $12 million to take 
care of special capital works of a per- 
manent, non-recurrent nature such as 
a special paving programme, a large 
bridge or, in the smaller townships, the 
purchase of a large unit of equipment. 
This $12 million is a subsidy figure and 
will represent expenditures of almost 
twice that amount. The allocation of 
this reserve will be made upon the sub- 
mission by the municipalities of a sup- 
plementary by-law and approval of the 
projects. 


As mentioned before, the total Esti- 
mates for the coming fiscal year are $8 
million in excess of the present year. 
This year they are $50 million and last 
year $42 million, a percentage increase 
of more than 19 per cent. 


In addition to the provisions for sub- 
sidies for the organized municipalities 
of the province, $350,000 has been pro- 
vided under ordinary and $5 million 
under capital for development roads. 
These are roads within the organized 
municipalities which require improve- 
ment to an extent that is beyond the 
financial means of the municipality to 
supply. 

Frequently they are roads that carry 
traffic that has neither a local origin nor 
destination, and consequently are more 
in the interest of the general public than 
of the local residents. In other instances, 
they serve to open up and develop areas 
of a municipality to facilitate access to 
summer resort areas. The ordinary vote 
includes provision for discounts on 
rental of department-owned equipment 
to the smaller and poorer municipalities, 
where it would be uneconomical for 
them to purchase equipment of their 
own. 


The unincorporated townships in the 
northern part of the province have not 
been overlooked, and $600,000 has been 
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provided for ordinary expenditure and 
$400,000 for capital payments. The 
ordinary allotment is to match on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis the contributions 
by statute labour boards or other groups 
whether that contribution be in the form 
of cash or statute labour performed. 


The capital amount is for the same 
purposes as the development road funds 
for organized municipalities. 

I am sure that the hon. members of 
this House will agree that this govern- 
ment has gone a very long way to make 
available, to the municipalities and un- 
incorporated townships of the province, 
the financial assistance that undoubtedly 
they require to meet the increasing 
demands of motor vehicle traffic. 

The motor vehicles branch of the 
department is under the direction of 
the registrar and is responsible for the 
administration of many of the provisions 
of The Highway Traffic Act, The Pub- 
lic Vehicles Act, and The Public Com- 
mercial Vehicles Act. 

Under The, Highway Trathe Act 
motor vehicle permits and _ drivers’ 
licences are issued through the motor 
vehicles branch, which at the present 
time has 239 agencies located through- 
out the province in addition to the 
central headquarters. Reports of all 
permits and licences issued, and the fees 
collected, are reported daily by each 
agent. Permits and licences are then 
classified and recorded numerically and 
alphabetically in the head office files. 


In 1955 there were 1,617,778 motor 
vehicles registered; during the year 
1,856,845 drivers’ licences and 370,093 
temporary instruction permits were 
issued, 

Revenue collected by the branch for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1956, 
will approximate $38 million. 

The motor vehicles branch of the 
department is also responsible for the 
administration of the following provi- 
sions of The Highway Traffic Act and 
the regulations made thereunder: 

1. The examination of all applicants 
for drivers’ licences. 

In recognition of the duty to provide 
as high a driving standard as facilities 
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will permit, the instruction manual for 
examiners has been revised and ex- 
tended, increased attention has been 
given to the instruction and supervision 
of the examiners, and an experiment 
is being carried out in Toronto which 
provides for a much more comprehen- 
sive driving test than has been under- 
taken in the past. 


This test includes—in addition to the 
behind-the-wheel road test—an examin- 
ation of the applicant’s vision, knowl- 
edge of road signs, and a written test 
of knowledge of driving laws and safe 
driving rules. 


2. The maintenance of the operating 
record of every driver: (a) convicted 
of any offence involving the use of a 
motor vehicle; (b) involved in any re- 
portable accident; and (c) who fails to 
satisfy judgment arising out of a motor 
vehicle accident. 


3. Maintain .a record. of all) motor 
vehicle accidents in Ontario and com- 
pile statistics relating to such accidents. 


4. Administer the financial respon- 
sibility provisions of the Act which 
require the filing of proof of financial 
responsibility by all persons convicted 
of certain offences named in the Act, 
and following conviction for all offences 
arising from motor vehicle accidents. 
During 1955, some 20,000 suspensions 
were applied for various reasons and 
periods. 


5, Administer certain provision of the 
unsatisfied judgment part of The High- 
way Traffic Act. 


All legal work in connection with this 
part of the Act is handled by The De- 
partment of the Attorney General, the 
senior solicitor for that department act- 
ing for the Minister of Highways, and 
the registrar of motor vehicles in all 
cases involving payments from the fund. 


From its inception in July, 1947, to 
the end of December, 1955, payments 
were made from the fund in about 3,100 
cases. The total amount paid from the 
fund during this period was about $8.25 
million. 


This fund is wholly maintained from 
the collection of an annual $1 fee re- 
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ceived from each licenced driver. No 
administration costs or other expenses 
of The Department of Highways or The 
Department of the Attorney General are 
charged against the fund. 


6. The branch, for many years, has 
carried on a continued highway safety 
campaign to improve the safety of our 
highways, and to obtain the support of 
both motorists and pedestrians to that 
end. 


Every form of publicity has been used, 
including newspaper, radio, billboards, 
poster advertising, television and pam- 
phlets. Willing assistance is at the same 
time always given to support the splen- 
did work being carried on by local 
groups in many communities throughout 
the province in the interests of safety. 


Under The Public Vehicles Act, all 
inter-urban, interprovincial and_ inter- 
national bus lines are licenced and reg- 
ulated. Schedules of operation, tariffs 
of tolls, and certificates of insurance for 
public lability, property damage and 
passenger hazard are required to be 
filed with the branch by such bus 
operators. 


During 1955, 228 operators were 
issued licences for about 2,600 public 
vehicles. In addition, about 1,700 school 
vehicle operators and 2,000 school 
vehicles were licenced during the year 
under the provisions of this Act. 


Under. The Public Commercial 
Vehicles Act, all inter-urban, inter- 
provincial and international truck trans- 
port operators are licenced. Such licences 
are made available in accordance with 
certificates issued by the Ontario High- 
way Transport Board. Operators of 
public commercial vehicles are also re- 
quired to maintain on file in the branch 
certificates of insurance for public 
liability, property damage and cargo. 


A staff of inspectors is maintained to 
enforce the conditions of licences issued 
for both public and public commercial 
vehicles. 


That, Mr. Chairman, is an outline 
of what we have done in the last year 
in our department, and some of our 
plans for the coming year. 
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MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition) : Mr. Chairman, before the 
itemized Estimates are called, I want 
to deal with one or two matters which 
have arisen from the hon. Minister’s re- 
marks this afternoon. Running through 
the hon. Muinister’s speech was a con- 
Start. rereretice to) the, Kine 4s hign- 
ways.” I have never been able to under- 
stand nor appreciate, Mr. Chairman, 
why we should continue to call our main 
arteries the “King’s highways.” I think 
the time has come when we should be 
realistic about this matter, and refer 
to these highways as the “Queen’s high- 
ways.” 

Unquestionably in the minds of all of 
us, there is the fervent hope that Queen 
Elizabeth will reign for decades, certain- 
ly a good many years, and it would 
seem proper and appropriate that the 
highways should be re-designated as 
“Queen’s highways.” That, of course, 
is a passing thought which arose as I 
heard the hon. Minister speak this af- 


ternoon, and I think some thought 
should be given to that particular 
matter. 


The hon. Minister this afternoon re- 
ferred to the township and county roads 
and for a few moments I want to deal 
with that in a broad sense. I tried to 
get the hon. Minister to agree that when 
the townships and the counties pre- 
sented their road Budgets, they were 
honoured by the department, and the 
payment of the subsidies was on the 
basis of what the local authorities felt 
they could accomplish in their own par- 
ticular municipality. 


I think we have gone some distance 
in the wrong direction in regard to this 
matter. It seems to me that if a muni- 
cipality, whether it be a township or a 
county, is prepared to levy taxes on its 
citizens to the extent of 50 per cent. of 
the cost of new road construction or 
meitenance — this government, and 
The Department of Highways, should 
honour, in the main, the desire of the 
local municipalities. I am ready to 
adimit, Mr. Chairman, that in some in- 
stanees, municipalities would ask for 
the impossible, but, generally speaking, 
the municipalities of this province are 


not going to commit their taxpayers to 
carry a burden for township and county 
roads which is an unrealistic burden. 


It seems to me that the least this 
government should do, if they are de- 
sirous of improving road conditions in 
the province, is to meet the desires of 
the local municipalities, and pay 50 per 
cent. of the cost of their estimated road 
Budget. 


When we are in the detailed Esti- 
mates, I am going to question the hon. 
Minister further on this particular 
matter. 


The hon. Minister said, in the course 
of his remarks, that last year this gov- 
ernment had an ambitious road _ pro- 
gramme. Well, of course, this govern- 
ment always has an “ambitious road 
programme.’ We always hear, at the 
beginning of the year, how much money 
this government is going to spend on 
roads, but it never seems to get around 
to spending the entire appropriation. 
However, it makes good reading. In 
any event, they can tell the faithful 
throughout the province, and the people 
generally, that they are going to spend 
a very large amount on roads. 


Last year, of course, was no excep- 
tion. This Legislature voted to allow 
The Department of Highways to spend 
a certain amount on roads. The de- 
partment was not able to spend that 
money, in the year just passed. Millions 
of dollars which were voted by this 
Legislature for road construction were 
not used for that purpose, by The De- 
partment of Highways. I suggest to 
the House that there is something wrong 
with a department which cannot spend 
the appropriation voted for it by this 
Legislature. 


The hon. Minister when speaking in 
February last year made some remarks 
in relation to this, and I want the 
hon. members of the House to catch the 
significance of this remark. Speaking 
to the Roadbuilders’ Association on 
February 23, 1955, he said: 


We mean to insist that no firm sub- 
mit tenders for more work than it 
can complete promptly and efficiently. 
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I believe the hon. Minister intended 
to carry out that plan, but this year, 
speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Roadbuilders’ Association, he said: 


The disappointing hold-over was 
a result of contractors tendering for 
and receiving more contracts than 
they were equipped to carry out. 


A year ago, the hon. Minister stated 
to the contractors of this province that 
this government is determined that it 
should not let more contracts than the 
contractors were able to carry out in 
the year, and a year later the hon. Min- 
ister is forced to say to the same asso- 
ciation that the reason the department 
did not spend the appropriation voted 
by the Legislature was because contrac- 
tors had not lived up to their obliga- 
tions, and did not complete the work in 
hand. 


I would say I have some sympathy 
for the hon. Minister’s first undertak- 
ing. I do not believe that contractors 
should be given more work than they 
can conveniently carry out during the 
construction period. There are a num- 
ber of roads in the province now, the 
construction of which has been going on 
for a year or so, and I do not think that 
is proper. I do not think it is a proper 
way to construct roads. 

The hon. Minister should insist now, 
as he insisted a year ago — and when 
he insists this time, he should ‘‘make it 
stick” —- and not have to come back a 
year from now and tell the road con- 
tractors that it was their fault that they 
took on more than they should have in 
the first instance. 


The hon. Minister said something, 
too, about steel, and I want to ask the 
hon. Minister a question and ask him 
to answer it, when he comes down to 
the front. He said the scarcity of steel 
was a factor in retarding the road pro- 
gramme during the past year. I have 
not any doubt that this is correct. 


But I want to ask the hon. Minister 
now, and have his answer later on, is 
there no other place we can get steel? 
Can we not get steel from England, for 
instance, or Germany, or other coun- 
tries? Must we depend upon the one 
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uncertain source of supply? It seems to 
me that part of the over-all planning of 
The Department of Highways would 
include making sure that these require- 
ments for steel would be available from 
some source, and that never again in 
this province would the lack of steel be 
a factor in holding up road construction. 


The hon. Minister said something 
about the tender system being a differ- 
ent system now, than it formerly was. 
Of course, any change would be an im- 
provement, there is no question of that. 
He said there were now public openings. 
Actually, the hon. Minister knows they 
are not public openings, but what one 
might call “semi-public openings.” The 
public are not invited to attend. They 
are only “public openings” to the de- 
gree as set down by The Department of 
Highways, and we will never be free 
of the cancerous growth which was pre- 
valent in The Department of Highways 
until there are public openings of ten- 
ders, in the real sense of the word. We 
have not “public openings” now, and 
the hon. Minister knows it. They are 
only “public openings,” insofar as the 
hon. Minister, or others, may designate 
those who can and should and will be 
present at the openings. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word 
about a matter the hon. Minister care- 
fully avoided mentioning, and that has 
to do with the old accounts, between 
The Department of Highways and the 
contractors, when irregularities were the 
order of the day. I want to ask either 
the hon. Minister or the hon. Prime 
Minister this question: have these ac- 
counts all been straightened up to 
date? Have the fines been paid as the 
court directed, and are there any out- 
standing accounts which date from the 
time of the irregularities and are still 
outstanding at the present time? 

The hon. Prime Minister has said 
time and time again that we did not 
lose a dollar in all these irregularities. 
They do not know whether we lost a 
dollar or not, until he has made the 
final calculation, and reached an agree- 
ment with the companies involved, and 
it depends altogether on what kind of 
agreement you make with them, whether 
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we lose a dollar, or a good many dol- 
lars or not. 


What I want someone to give me 
this afternoon is the picture which ob- 
tains in relation to that whole matter. 
Is this thing straightened out, or are 
there still outstanding accounts which 
are subject to negotiation between the 
contractors and The Department of 
Highways, and if there are still some, 
how many are there, and what are the 
amounts involved ? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Speaker, 
it is not often that I can agree with the 
hon. leader of the Opposition, but when 
he says that we approve work suggested 
by the counties, in the main, I thor- 
oughly agree with him, because that is 
how we do approve them. Last year, 
every project which seemed to our 
municipal roads branch to be a sound 
project, and which was being done as 
capital work in the municipality, we 
approved, all or nearly all of the sup- 
plementary by-laws presented. We 
intend to approve more this year than 
we did last year, and it is our hope that 
we will have sufficient funds with which 
to do that. 


VR) CN ee Ould ae tice nons 
Minister tell me what proportion of the 
total estimated Budget of the counties 
and the townships was finally approved 
by the government or The Department 
of Highways? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: I do not know 
what you mean by “estimated Budget.” 


MR OL PRee lthoughts i aimade 
myself clear. The townships and coun- 
ties render an Estimate as to what they 
desire to do in regard to road con- 
struction in the ensuing year. 


The hon. Minister has that Estimate 
in his department. The question I am 
asking is what percentage of that Esti- 
mate was finally approved for payment 
of subsidy by The Department of High- 
ways? 


HON, “MR. FROST: Perhaps (1 
should put the answer the other way. 
And perhaps we could consider the ex- 
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penditures on the approved by-laws. It 
has been the case now, and for some 
time past, that in almost every case the 
municipality underspent the by-law. 


MR. OLIVER: The approved by- 
law? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: That is quite 
right. 


MR. OLIVER: Where does that 
happen? 


HON SOMR, FtR O'S a eA Soves 
Ontario. 


MR. OLIVER: That is asking too 
much. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: I would further 
reply to the hon. leader of the Opposi- 
tion by saying that our Budget was ap- 
proved last year for King’s highways 
for construction, amounting to $70 mil- 
lion. We have completed construction 
of $64 million, out of that $70 million. 


HON. MR. FROST: In other words, 
there are $6 million which are still un- 
spent in the municipal Budget. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: I am speaking 
of King’s highways now. 


As to my statements to the road- 
builders last years and this year; my 
feeling in that regard is entirely as it 
was when I made the statements. I 
think I can forecast that my hope will 
finally be realized. 


HON. MR. FROST: Perhaps I may 
ask a question of the hon. leader of the 
Opposition. He read an excerpt froma 
speech the hon. Minister of Highways 
made last year. I would ask him if he 
has read some of the speeches he made 
last year himself ? 


MR. T. D. THOMAS (Oshawa) : 
Mr. Speaker, I am not quite satisfied 
with the answer by the hon. Prime Min- 
ister, nor I do not think the hon. leader 
of the Opposition is either. 


When a municipal by-law is submitted 
for the approval of The Department of 
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Highways for an item of $250,000, that 
is scrutinized by the department. They 
will grant only a certain portion of that. 
It is quite true to say, as the hon. Prime 
Minister has said, that the total amount 
of money to be expended by by-law 
was not spent by the municipal authority, 
for the simple reason that they could not 
receive a subsidy on the whole of it. 
That is the picture. 


HON? MRP ROS Te No, now 1 hey. 
could not complete their work pro- 
gramme. That is the simple explana- 
tion. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: It is certainly 
a fact that a great deal of the money 
for which municipalities submitted sup- 
plementary by-laws last year, that muni- 
cipalities expected, I am sure, to use it 
to complete their work last year. I may 
be able to give figures, in this connection 
when I come down to the front bench. 
I am not sure now, but I understand a 
very great deal of that work has not 
been completed. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : Because 
they could not secure the subsidy. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: The amount 
of money represented by the by-laws, 
which were approved, was greater than 
the value of the work completed. 


MR. OLIVER: The hon. Minister 
now is speaking about supplementary 
by-laws? 


PO NPN Rieti AN [hats mont. 


MR. OLIVER: There is a very great 
difference between the two, as the hon. 
Minister knows. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: I may say to 
the hon. leader of the Opposition there 
is no difference. It is exactly the same, 
except that if during the year they want 
to do more work, we assist them by 
approving supplementary by-laws for 
capital projects. 


MR. OLIVER: Towards the end of 
the year, the weather conditions will 
interfere and they cannot get it done. 
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HON. MR. ALLAN: I realize that. 


MR. H. F. FISHLEIGH (Wood- 
bine): Mr. Chairman, there has been 
some difference of opinion in regard to 
the names “Queen’s Highways” and 
“King’s Highways.” That method of 
naming a highway dates back a very 
long time, to before the time of Christ, 
in fact to the time of the emperors of 
Rome. They started to build a highway 
around the southern part of Italy. The 
various Caesars named all the highways 
after various names, and they built 
highways all around the south of 
France, around Spain and back to 
France again. As the Caesars died, the 
highways were called after them. They 
might have built 300 to 600 miles of 
highways. 


When they conquered Britain, the 
same thing happened. They called the 
highway after the emperor who built 
the highway. 


Britain today has followed the same 
pattern, and we here in Canada, have 
also adopted that pattern. It means, 
more or less, the calling of the highway 
after the emperors or kings or queens 
in whose time it was built. If it was 
built in the time of King George, it is 
called the “King’s highway,” and if built 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, it is 
called the “Queen’s highway.” That is 
the history of naming these highways. 


MRe Ry WHIGHER CBrice 3 Mr 
Chairman, I would like to say a word 
on a very serious point in connection 
with highways. According to figures 
given to me by The Department of 
Highways, last year 207,538 tons of salt 
were used on the highways in the prov- 
ince of Ontario, on a total number of 
8,510 miles. That works out at over 24 
tons of salt for every mile of road— 
that is, provincial highways—in this 
province. 


I know that salt is most necessary to 
help melt the snow, etc., but I wish to 
point out that there is nothing more 
destructive to an automobile than salt 
on the highways. I do not think I would 
be far out in saying that in a given year 
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the salt which eats into the under- 
carriages of our cars, car doors, etc., 
does about $200 worth of damage to 
each car. I can think of nothing more 
deteriorating to a car than the slop from 
water mixed with salt brine, coming up 
on the underside of cars and trucks. 

When one considers that last year 
there were 1,617,778 vehicles in this 
province, and taking a very sensible 
figure, there being so much damage 
done to each vehicle, it will be easy to 
realize that it runs into millions and 
millions of dollars’ worth of destruc- 
tion to our automobiles. I often think 
that The Department of Highways must 
be in league with the people who repair 
cars, because, honestly, the destruction 
of our automobiles and trucks is really 
deplorable. 

Once more I may say that I know 
a certain amount of salt is necessary. 
iHowever, I am sure that all hon. mem- 
bers have seen highway crews going 
along highways throwing out salt, when 
there really was no snow—or only a 
little—on the highway at all. I would 
liké to say to the hon. Minister that 
by so doing, he may be keeping the 
crews busy, but it is done at the ex- 
pense of the destruction of millions of 
dollars’ worth of property in cars and 
other vehicles in this province. 

I think the crews could well be told 
that where it is necessary to put this 
salt on the road, they should go ahead 
and do so, but I know and the hon. 
Minister knows—if he will admit it— 
that very often there must be tons of 
salt put on the highways when it is 
not necessary at all. Just think of it, 
24 tons of salt for every mile of road 
in the province of Ontario. That is too 
much. 


HON. MR. FROST: Perhaps the 
hon. member’s arithmetic is not too good. 
I want to check over those figures. 


MR. WHICHER: Perhaps I have 
made a mistake. They are the hon. 
Prime Minister’s figures. 


HON. MR. FROST: How did the 
hon. member divide it? 
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MR. WHICHER: I divided the num- 
ber of tons of salt by the number of 
miles, 8,510. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Chairman, 
if there is one particular activity on our 
highways of which we are proud and 
on which we receive compliments from 
persons in Ontario, and from many 
citizens of the United States, it is the 
maintenance of our highways in the 
winter. I say, quite honestly, that I am 
interested in watching the crews on the 
roads in applying salt. The only criti- 
cism which could possibly be made is 
that, because of the number, that is, 
the number of the crews and the trucks 
available which do this work, there 
are times when it is not possible to get 
it done as quickly as we, and those who 
use the highways, would like to have 
it done. 

In regard to the safety of the persons 
who use the highways—and I might 
mention that the highways which serve 
this province are almost as necessary 
to the life of the community as the cir- 
culatory system to the human body— 
one of the fine things accomplished by 
our department is the splendid job they 
do on winter maintenance. 


MR. WHICHER: Mr. Chairman, I 
have not the slightest intention of accus- 
ing the hon. Minister of Highways of 
not looking after the roads in the winter- 
time, but I do say at the same time 
that it is too much salt to be thrown 
around this province. So much of it 
splashes up on our vehicles, and wanton 
destruction is the result. I know that 
our highways, generally speaking, are 
in good shape in the wintertime. At 
the same time, let hon. members just 
look at the figures—27,538.45 tons of 
salt on 8,510 miles. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Chairman, I am advised, 
to start with, that the amount of salt 
mentioned is for two years, not one. 
That is the start of the “debunking” of 
that story. 


MR. WHICHER: Is 


winters? Is that correct ? 


that two 
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HON. MR. ALLAN: That is right. 


.MR. WHICHER: Let me finish by 
saying that it is still a great deal of salt. 


HON Da rORDPERS sProvincial 
Treasurer): How much salt would the 
hon. member suggest? 


MR. WHICHER: I would ask the 
hon. Provincial Treasurer to look at the 
underside of his own car, and see the 
condition it is in, if his car is over a 
year old. 


MR. J. YAREMKO (Bellwoods) : 
Mr. Chairman, 1 would like to express 
my own point of view on this. I would 
rather have my car deteriorate to some 
degree by the salt coming upon it, than 
endanger the lives of myself and family, 
by skidding on even one square foot of 
ice which had no salt on it, on any road. 


MR. J. ROOT  (Wellington- 
Dufferin) : Mr. Chairman, I was very 
pleased to hear the hon. Prime Minister 
say that was for two years. Perhaps 
he would tell us whether all the salt was 
used on the roads in those two years. 
I live in the Owen Sound division, the 
same as the hon. member, and I never 
have had anyone complain to me about 
there being too much salt on the roads. 
On the contrary, however, I have had 
people call and ask where the salt truck 
was, as there was so much ice. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
I was asked a question about the settle- 
ment of some of the outstanding con- 
tracts. They were the principal planks 
in the hon. member’s election platform 
last May and June. All the fines have 
been paid long ago, They are completely 
paid and settled. 


MR. MacDONALD: They have 
made enough since to pay them. 


HON. MR. FROST: Some of them 
have not done any work for the depart- 
ment since, so I don’t know how they 
made their money. 


MR. MacDONALD: Some of them 
did. 
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HON. MR. FROST: Answering the 
other part of the question: the hon. 
member asked whether some of the 
contracts are not settled. I would say the 
answer is “yes, in quite a few cases 
they are not settled.” Out of several 
hundred contracts—-I have not the 
figures before me—TI should imagine 
there probably would not be more than 
a score—probably less than that—in- 
volving, I should say, 3 or 4 contracts, 
which are not settled. These settlements 
have been very carefully done. The 
work has been measured. The matter 
has been passed upon by a committee 
which advised the department, and these 
things have been meticulously examined 
by the highways staff. 


The residue which remain to be set- 
tled, that is, money claimed from us, 
represents a very, very small minority 
of cases, probably less than 20 con- 
tracts, out of several hundred. Those 
matters, I think, are settled progressive- 
ly, and no doubt they will all be settled 
shortly. 


May I repeat what I said in the 
House a year ago, and what I said 
during the year is a fact. As a matter 
of fact, investigations show almost uni- 
versally that the contractors were, in 
fact, underpaid, and that not a dollar has 
been lost. 


Of the outstanding contracts, there 
is one which I might mention which has 
not been assessed as yet, for the reason 
the firm involved, the Wolfe Construc- 
tion Company, is insolvent, and have 
not bothered putting in claims. But 
we are going into that shortly, and if it 
follows — and I have no doubt it will 
— the pattern of every one of these 
other cases, then we will owe them 
money in the end. The statements that 
there was $28 million which had gone 
“down the drain,” and that the prov- 
ince had been “milked” out of millions 
of dollars, and so on, are absolutely un- 
founded. If the hon. leader of the Op- 
position questions that, I suggest he go 
to the same gentleman who gave him 
legal advice at the time the committee 
was sitting, because after sitting with 
the committee and advising him about 
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the “millions of dollars which was lost,” 
by the province, shortly afterwards he 
accepted a retainer from the contractors 
themselves, and has since engaged him- 
self in persuading the department the 
contractors have not been paid enough. 
I think he could give both sides of the 
question to the hon. leader of the Op- 
position. 


MR. MacDONALD: What exactly 
does the hon. Prime Minister mean 
when he says, “in all cases they have 
been underpaid?” 


HON. MR. FROST: In this House 
and elsewhere, it was said that the de- 
partment had overpaid the contractors, 
by very large sums of money, that there 
were very large overpayments, and, 
therefore, money would have to be re- 
funded by the contractors. 


MR. MacDONALD: Over-runs? 


HON. MR. FROST: No, over-pay- 
ments. That was the statement made. 
In an assessment of these cases, it has 
been invariably found, when the cases 
have been properly assessed, the proper 
measurements have been made, and the 
figures of the contracts applied to those 
measurements, that a good job has been 
done and that we, in fact, owe them 
money. 


The question may very properly be 
asked, “What was the department 
offered ?” 


Mr. Chairman, the highway matter 
first had its beginnings in the fall of 
1952, at which time The Highway Im- 
provement Act and the old highway im- 
provement fund which existed for years, 
were amended. The Act was amended 
at a special session, in the fall of 1952, 
the provincial auditor, and the High- 
ways Department addressed themselves 
to a revision of business methods which 
would meet the requirements of a great 
and expanding department. 


Mr. Chairman, administratively, that 
is one of the greatest problems of both 
business and government in these days 
of great expansion, that is, securing the 
best methods, the best personnel, and 
the best organization to carry those 


things out. That was the genesis of the 
highway matter, concerning which ob- 
jections came to be known, and was 
widely spoken of, as the “highway 
scandal.” 


As a matter of fact, what happened 
was that in the course of this work 
which started in the fall of 1952, it was 
found, in the following year, there were 
contractors who were engaging in prac- 
tices which could be called anything 
but orthodox. I must admit, in look- 
ing at this thing in retrospect, no doubt 
the difficulty arose through the matter 
of taking short cuts — unorthodox 
methods — to arrive at results which 
would be fair to the province in the long 
haul. That is what we found. At the 
time, it was found these things had oc- 
curred, and action was taken because 
of these unorthodox methods. 


Nobody can condone the changing of 
records, and things of that sort. That 
was the point upon which certain crim- 
inal proceedings were based. May I 
say that in the assessment of what was 
actually due under the contracts, and 
in the assessment of the contracts them- 
selves, in every case it was found it 
was not a question of over-payment— 
but rather a question of underpayment. 


There might be a case where a con- 
tractor had 4 contracts. There might 
be an over-payment in one case, but 
there were underpayments in 3 cases. 
Of course, that can happen in the or- 
dinary course of business. However, in 
no case has the province lost any 
money. 


As a matter of fact, in every case we 
have investigated to date, there are only 
possibly 3 or 4 contractors which are still 
outstanding, and which have outstand- 
ing claims at the present time arising 
from that period. 


MR. OLIVER: The hon Prime 
Minister just made a statement — and 
I believe it is accurate — that in all of 
the settlements which have been made, 
arising out of the monetary disputes, the 
province has found, after full deductions 
were made, that it owed the contractor 
money. 
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HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 


MR. OLIVER: In other words, the 
contractor’s claim was not only justi- 
fied, but in addition thereto, the prov- 
ince felt it was entitled to pay more than 
he had claimed. Is that right? 


HON. MR. FROST: I would say 
to the hon. leader of the Opposition that 
invariably the contractor always claimed 
more than he has been paid. You can 
understand that for that follows in the 
ordinary course of human life. 


MR. MacDONALD: How does the 
hon. Prime Minister equate that with 
his earlier statement ? 


HON. MR. FROST: We might 
have paid a contractor $200,000 and 
he was claiming $300,000. When the 
claim was assessed, it was found we 
owed him $235,000. That is the way 
it works out. Of course, the contrac- 
tors will claim the last dollar. It is 
human nature, and it is our business to 
see they are paid the right amount. 


MR. OLIVER: ‘What the hon. Prime 
Minister says it at variance with what 
he formerly said. 


PO Nee\Vi Reh Rh Oo eit siseexactly 
what I said. 


MR. OLIVER: Supposing a con- 
tractor put in a claim for $200,000. The 
hon. Prime Minister’s former statement 


would indicate to me that he was paid, 
not only $200,000— 


HON. MR. FROST? No. 


MR. OLIVER: What did it mean? 


PONSA ROS lee besayethis. 
Supposing a contractor is winding up 
a contract, and when he reaches the 
point of final settlement, has been 
advanced $200,000. That has been ad- 
vanced on the contract. The contractor 
may claim $300,000. As a matter of 
fact, it might seem strange if he did not. 
As I see it, they all claim more than 
there is actually due. But when the 
settlement is made, the claim thoroughly 
audited, the work measured, and the 
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whole contract assessed, he is paid, 
perhaps, $235,000; in other words 
$35,000 more than the advances which 
were made to him on the work. 

It is true he claimed $300,000, and 
his claim was cut down by $65,000; but 
nevertheless, he was paid more than was 
advanced to him at the time the parties 
came together, to make a final settle- 
ment of the contract. 

I would like to say to the hon. leader 
of the Opposition in regard to that ques- 
tion, there were some difficulties with 
these contracts, but in regard to the 
work done under the new system and 
by the new methods, this does not 
happen, because the contract would be 
re-written. 

If a contract started off as a paving 
contract, or something of that sort, and 
the standard of work was increased— 
and in many cases the Trans-Canada 
highway came into the picture requiring 
much higher standards—on the basis of 
the original bids of so much for earth 
and rock and paving, the contract had 
been enlarged or extended to cover the 
higher standards. 

In some cases, the contractor of 
course contended that initially he was 
bidding on a paving contract, and on 
the basis of rock or earth removed, if it 
had been considered as a contract for 
removing earth and rock, he would have 
made a different bid. 


In some of those cases, Prof. Young 
and Mr. Lazier and Prof. Treadgold, of 
the university, have assisted the Deputy 
Minister and the officials in correctly 
making assessments. 


I can say to the House we have not 
run across one case, out of these hun- 
dreds of cases, where the province has 
lost a single cent. I am satisfied, when 
they are all wound up—which will be 
in the next 3 or 4 months—not only will 
the province have not lost a cent but, 
as a matter of fact, the province will 
have had a tremendous amount of work 
and received very good value for the 
taxpayers of this province. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I would like to 
direct the attention of the hon. members 
that from now on I will have to insist 
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that the chair be addressed first. It will 
facilitate things. There is no intention 
of cutting off any hon. member, but that 
rule will be followed from now on. The 
hon. leader of the Opposition. 


MR. OLIVER: I would like to say 
to the hon. Prime Minister, when he 
repeats the province has not lost any 
money, that it all goes back to the 
method of assessment. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 
MR. OLIVER: Certainly. 
HON. ME, FPROade: -Dheremis. ja 


variance of opinion as to whether the 
assessment is right or wrong. 


MR OLLVER. it iatissrnent.: bne 
hon. Prime Minister said there were 20 
contracts still not settled in the depart- 
ment—I am not going to stick to that 
figure, but approximately—involving 3 
or 4 contractors. What I want to know 
from the hon. Prime Minister, and I 
think it should be public property, is 
how much money is still in dispute be- 
tween 3 or 4 contractors and the govern- 
ment ? 


HON. MR. FROST: I do not think 
I can answer that question. I can say 
that, as of today the 19th of March, 
all are settled except 4, and of the 4, 
one is bankrupt and has not made a 
claim, but we are going to proceed with 
the assessment of his case. 


I would like to say to the hon. leader 
of the Opposition that he is right, from 
the standpoint of it depending upon the 
assessment of these contracts. I can 
assure him—and I am certain that he 
can verify this if he wants to—that in 
settlement of these cases the officials of 
the department have had the advice of 
an advisory committee, which is quite 
independent of government, consisting 
of Dean Young, of the University of 
Toronto, Prof. Treadgold, and Mr. 
Lazier, who is a well-known consultant. 


I can say to the hon. leader of the 
Opposition that in these settlements, the 
department and its advisors have been 
tough and thorough, but at the same 
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time just and fair. We do not want to 
deprive them of anything which is fairly 
and justly due and I can tell the hon. 
leader of the Opposition that has been 
the case. They have not been deprived 
of anything which is justly and fairly 
due to them, but, nevertheless, the 
assessment has been proper and 
thorough, and our course of action has 
been taken from the standpoint of what 
is just and fair for the people of this 
province. 


MR. OLIVER: I want to insist on 
what I think is a proper question, which 
would reveal information which hon. 
members of the Legislature should have. 

The hon. Prime Minister has said 
there are still 4 contracts. It is all of 
4 years since these discrepancies were 
discovered, and after 4 years we still 
have 4 contractors who have not had 
their claims adjudicated and settled by 
the government. 

I think this House is entitled to know 
how much money is involved in these 
disputes which are presently pending 
and have not been settled. 


HON. MR. FROST: I am unable 
to give that. Those matters are in the 
hands of the advisory committee, the 
contractors and the government. How- 
ever, I have a recollection that a year 
ago it was said there was something in 
the order of $2.5 million in dispute. I 
am going back 365 days, and I may be 
guilty of error, but I think that is 
right, about $2.5 million in dispute. I 
would wager that nearly all have been 
resolved to the entire satisfaction of the 
province. In fact I am quite satisfied 
there would not be 10 per cent. of that 
amount, that is, $250,000 in dispute at 
the present time. 


MR. OLIVER: $250,000? 


HON. MR. FROST: The ‘hon. 
Minister of Highways says that all to- 
gether there would be in aggregate less 
than $1 million in dispute. 


MR. OLIVER: $1 million yet? 


HON. MR. FROST: Does that 
include the whole contract or the 
portions in dispute? 
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HON. MR. ALLAN: That includes 
the portion which is in dispute. 


MR. OLIVER: The whole contract 
would be in dispute. 


HON. MR. FROST: That would 
include the Wolfe matter, which has 
not been assessed, but will be in the 
coming months, because we are going 
to be fair with that, and clean it up. 


I am quite satisfied. I can say to 
the House, from the experience we have 
had in these cases and in the settlement 
of these cases, that the province, as I 
said a year ago, and as I have said 
during this past year, will not lose one 
dollar. 


MR. WHICHER: I would like to 
ask the hon. Prime Minister if there 
were no criminals, and if the province 
did not lose one dollar, why were some 
of these contractors fined? 


PhO Nee her kes 1.2) Wiitote Lesaid 
was this: that the criminal actions were 
taken because of the methods which 
certain contractors had used. In none 
of those cases was there ever an amount 
mentioned which was the principal point 
of issue. However, the point is that in 
connection with some 600 or 700 con- 
tractors in Ontario, there was a small 
residue of less than half-a-dozen—and 
possibly only 3—who were found guilty 
of using methods which were improper. 
It was regarding the methods that 
charges were laid, and, in every case, 
there was a plea of guilty. It was not 
on the question that these people had 
defrauded the Province of “X”’ dollars 
at all. It was on the methods which 
were used in the settlement of these 
contracts. 


MR. NIXON: Conspiracy, and so 
on. 


HON] MR: PROS? That is tight, 


MR. D. MacDONALD (York 
South): Mr. Chairman, I was very 
much interested in the hon. Prime 
Minister’s description of this “horse- 
trading’”’ process, where, in the case he 
cited, a contractor demanded $300,000 
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and the hon. Prime Minister thought it 
should be $200,000. 


MON SMR PROS l. eihat was not 
“horse-trading’, Mr. Chairman. 


MR. MacDONALD: And the hon. 
Prime Minister finally ended up at 
$235,000. This was an example, and 
I agree it was just a mythical case. I 
was interested because I want to repeat 
once again, and then not argue it any 
further, that it was at that point that 
the “silent partner” in the bargaining 
was the person who was there to get 
the ‘‘cut” for political Party purposes. 


HON. MR. FROST: Oh now, Mr. 
Chairman. 


MR. MacDONALD: I have the floor 
for the moment, Mr. Chairman, surely 
I can make my point. It is marvellous 
how, when you touch a sore spot, the 
howls emerge. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is a most 
improper suggestion. 


MR. MacDONALD: “The heart and 
soul and spinal column of old Party 
funds comes from contractors,” and I 
quote Blair Fraser. And we have had 
no denial. 


HON. MR. FROST: I will deny it 


right now. 
MR. MacDONALD: You will? 
TLOUN ALL ecole Ves, 


MR. MacDONALD: I will let the 
hon. Prime Minister have the floor for 
this. 


HON. MR. FROST: Let the hon. 


member just sit down and listen. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. Prime 
Minister did not ask for it, incidentally, 
he took it. 


HON. MR. FROST: This is a good 
time to ‘“‘have it out’ with the hon. 
member. 


MR. MacDONALD: Good. 


die 
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HON DON Ree ROS lee nemenon 
member needs to get some of his political 
thinking right, and not only his political 
—but other thinking—right. May I say, 
Mr. Chairman, that the public life of 
this province and indeed of Canada this 
country of ours, is at an extremely high 
level, I ought to tell the hon. member 
that. If he thinks that, as a young man, 
coming into this Legislature, or into 
the public life of Canada, he has a great 
job in front of him to clean up the public 
life of Canada, then he is very badly 
mistaken, because there is no such need 
of that sort of thing at all. 


In connection with the settlement of 
contracts, whether it be in highways 
contracts or in those of The Depart- 
ment of Public Works or The Depart- 
ment of Planning and Development, or 
in the Hydro projects, or anything of 
the sort, allow me to tell the hon. 
member for York South that I have 
been in government now for over 12 
years and have, during a very large 
portion of that time, had to do with 
the purse-strings of this province. May 
I assure him that never in that time has 
any political consideration, any question 
of personal relationship, nor any friend- 
ship, entered into the awarding of any 
single, solitary contract. It has been 
done on its merits, and on a businesslike 
basis, with regard only to the best 
interests of the people of this province. 

Having said that to the hon. member, 
I am going to tell him that no third 
party, no “silent partner,” sits with me, 
because there are no “toll-gates’’, in this 
government nor in its dealings, nor have 
there been, to my recollection, in the 
last 12 years; certainly not since I 
became the leader of this government 
/ years ago. 


That is the situation, Mr. Chairman, 
and may I tell the hon. member that I 
can go before the people of this prov- 
ince anywhere, at any time, and in any 
place, and say that this government’s 
business has never been conducted on 
the basis of any political “‘pay-off”. 
There*are no” toll-eates eo therewissno 
consideration and never has been any 
consideration in regard to settlements, 


nor to the letting of any contract in 
return for any political or other con- 
tribution. 

I cannot be more specific than that to 
the hon. member for York South. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
the hon. Prime Minister can be more 
specific. 


HON. MR. FROST: All right. 


MR. MacDONALD: I am not saying 
that the hon. Prime Minister sits there 
and receives it, but somebody in the 
Party, at some point along the line, is 
getting it, and the hon. Prime Minister 
can be specific to this extent: The hon. 
Prime Minister can open the books of 
the Conservative Party, and let us know 
from where the money comes. When he 
does that, then he will be specific, but 
until he does that, he is not being 
specific; he is evading the issue. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman: 
may I say — 


MR. MacDONALD: Let me finish 
this, Mr. Chairman. You have indicated 
that there are rules of this House and 
that hon. members will be given the 
benefit of them. The hon. Prime Minis- 
ter can get very angry when one raises 
something about which he is not happy. 


THE CHAIRMAN : ‘Let the them 
member for York South keep to his 
subject. 


MR. MacDONALD: I am, Mr. 
Chairman; I am on the subject. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. MacDONALD: The other day 
the hon. member for Riverdale (Mr. 
Macaulay) rose in his place and quoted 
me out of context, after chastising me 
for quoting him out of context, and the 
irony of it is that he was quoting, not 
my criticism of how this highway scan- 
dal was handled, but that he had care- 
lessly read Hansard and was quoting an 
editorial from a good Conservative 
newspaper, namely the Hamilton Spec- 
tator. That, Mr. Chairman, is the irony 
of the thing. 
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MR. R. MACAULEY (Riverdale) : 
Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 


MR. MacDONALD: That was the 
depth to which presumably I had sunk 
in criticizing the leaders of this province. 


MR. MACAULAY: Mr. Chairman, 
on a point of order. 


MR. MacDONALD: And what the 
hon. member read was a quote from a 
Conservative newspaper. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
there is a point of order. 


PHESGHAIRMAN? A: ‘points of 
privilege. 


Mitel. EHOMAS (Oshawa) ; 
Mr. Chairman, the hon. member from 
Riverdale is out of order, he is out of 
his place. 


MR. MACAULAY: Mr. Chairman, 
a point of privilege takes precedence 
over everything. 


MR. MacDONALD: I agree. I did 
not hear the point of privilege. 


Vive VNC IEA Yo NOW. Vit. 
Chairman, the point of privilege on 
which I rise is that the hon. member for 
York South has accused me directly, not 
by any innuendo, of misquoting, or in 
any event, of taking something out of 
context. The hon. member said that once 
before to me, privately. At that time I 
sent Hansard over to him, and pointed 
out that what I said was not only not 
in quotes, but that several pages back he 
had made reference to this newspaper in 
Hamilton, to which he has now referred, 
and I ask hon. members of the House to 
look at the page and the line from which 
I quoted, and I defy any hon. member 
to be able to tell me he is quoting from 
anything other than his own mind. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
the hon. member is simply talking rot. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 
MR. MacDONALD: Just a moment 


now. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Withdraw that. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. mem- 
ber was quoting from a succession of— 


THE CHAIRMAN: That is unparli- 
amentary language. Withdraw it, please. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I will withdraw the word, but I refer 
you to Hansard, when one time last year 
this hon. member rose — 


THE CHAIRMAN : That is not this. 
year. 


MR. MacDONALD: And he com- 
mented on something I said as being 
“lousy”. Was that unparliamentary ? 


BES CHATKMA Ns Uhat 1s unpar= 
liamentary, I will “go for that.” 


MR. MacDONALD: But you were 
not here, Mr. Chairman? Very good. I 
accept the challenge of the hon. member 
for Riverdale to go back and look at the 
page in Hansard. Quotations in Hansard 
are not put in quotation marks, they 
are indented. The hon. member’s reading 
of Hansard apparently has been so care- 
less that he has not noticed that, and if 
he cares to read half a column further, he 
will see that at the end of the quotation 
the hon. Prime Minister said to me: 
“What was the date of the editorial?” 
And I quoted the date. That is specifi- 
cally there, the hon. member is dreaming 
up a little red herring. 


Let me get back now to the point I 
want to make, for here is the cancer 
that is gnawing at our public life, and 
I for one am not going to be taken 
aback by the hon. Prime Minister 
rising and delivering a fatherly talk to 
me, because I am presumably going out 
to “clean up public life’. Blair Fraser 
stated that here was a cancer which was 
gnawing at the public life of Canada. 


AN HON. MEMBER: Who is 
Blair Fraser? 


MR. MacDONALD: If you do not 
know who Blair Fraser is, you ought 
to. 
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HON. MR. FROST: Ask Mr. 
Fraser to come down and have a talk 
with me, and he will be satisfied that if 
there is any campaign to “clean up 
things” in Canada, it does not apply to 
Ontario. 


MR. H, C. NIXON (Brant): Mr. 
Chairman, may I ask the hon. member 
for York South in what campaign did 
Blair Fraser take part and in what 
riding, that he would have any knowl- 
edge of it? 


MR. MacDONALD: I am not sur- 
prised to see our Liberal hon. members 
lining up with the “Tories” on this 
occasion. 


MR. CHAIRMAN: Order, order. 


MR. MacDONALD: Because, as 
Blair Fraser stated: 


The heart and soul and_ spinal 
column of the old Parties’ funds comes 
from the contractors, and they con- 
tribute to both Parties. They con- 
tribute to the government, as much 
as they think it is necessary, and they 
also contribute to the other “old 
political Party” as a form of in- 
surance. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. MacDONALD: I did not plan 
to get off on this, I just wanted to ask 
a question, but the sensitivity of the 
government has gotten me off on a 5 
or 10 minute address. The question I 
wanted to ask the hon. Prime Minister 
is this: are we to assume that this 
“horse-trading” proposition with regard 
to contracts has now ended under the 
new regime, and that contracts are let 
for a fixed price, and that the contractor 
is paid according to that fixed price, so 
that this procedure which lays itself 
open to a good deal of “shenanigans” 
has finally been ended? Are we to 
assume that is the case now? 


HON. MR. FROST: I well remem- 
ber, when I was sitting in Opposition, 
and another man was the Prime Minis- 
ter of this province, there were some 
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suggestions of this sort made, and he 
termed them “slimy insinuations.’ Does 
the hon. member for Brant remember 
that incident many years ago? 


MR. NIXON: “Inuendoes” or some- 
thing like that. 


HON. MR. FROST: I do not want 
to run afoul of the Chairman, so I will 
not use that expression, and I do not 
want to use such expressions as regards 
the hon. member for York South, but 
may I point out to him that when he 
states that there. is a period of “horse- 
trading” in which a “silent partner”’ sits 
in, and so on, that is absolutely unjust 
and unfounded. 


MR. MacDONALD: Let the hon. 
Prime Minister give us the evidence to 
prove it, not just a statement. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


HON. MR. FROST: I will give the 
hon. member all the evidence he wants. 
I sat here as Treasurer of this province 
for over 12 years, and I can assure the 
hon. member that I was very much 
interested and concerned in the way this 
province did business, and never has 
such a thing happened in the last 12 
years. I will say further to him that I 
became a member of the Party in power 
in 1943, and in doing so followed 
another government which had been in 
power for 9 years before, and I never 
found a shadow of a suggestion that 
such a thing has taken place with that 
or any other government. 7 


Of course, Parties must finance 
themselves. The Party of the hon. mem- 
ber does. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is right. 


HON, @ MR. ROS) a hes noe 
member makes appeals for funds. All 
parties do. 


MR. D. M. KERR (Dovercourt) : 
Who bought your house for you? 


MR. T. D. THOMAS (Oshawa): 
Mr. Chairman— 
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MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
just a moment. On a question of 
privilege. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. MacDONALD: Just a minute, 
Mr. Chairman, I rise on a question of 
privilege. The hon. member for Dover- 
court quips in here and says: “who 
bought your house?” 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Chairman 
did not hear that, sir. 


MR. MacDONALD: I would like an 
explanation of that, sir, because here is 
a clear suggestion somebody bought my 
house, and that suggestion has some 
politics in it. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Chairman 
did not hear any such remark. 


MR. MacDONALD: Whether the 
Chairman heard it or not, it is likely in 
Hansard. I could hear it and 3 or 4 
other people could. 


MR. OLIVER: All the hon. member 
for York South has to say is that 
nobody bought it. 


MR. MacDONALD: Well I bought 
it, that is the point. I know because I 
have a mortgage to remind me. What 
is this insinuation, Mr. Chairman ? 


HON. MR. FROST: I did not hear 
the remark, Mr. Chairman, but I assure 
the hon. member for York South that 
I would accept his word on that. I do 
not think he would be guilty of anything 
that is improper. 


MR. MacDONALD: I would hope 
that at some time the Chairman will get 
an explanation from the hon. member 
over here. 


HON. MR. FROST: May I say that 
I have known of no case, in my time and 
in my political life, where any money 
was given as guid pro quo, and I may 
say that I myself have emphasized this, 
as the hon. members sitting here in the 
Chamber know. 
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MR. MacDONALD: It will not be 
done at the hon. Prime Minister’s level. 


TOE CHAIRMAN ?.Order. 


HON. MR. FROST: Any contribu- 
tion to the political organization of 
which I am the head, must be made in 
the proper way, and on a purely volun- 
tary basis, without any consideration 
whatever. 


MR. MacDONALD: Then why not 
make them public? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


HON. MR. FROST: I assure the 
hon. member that is the case. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is the 
case? 


THE CHAIRMAN : Order. 


HON, MR. FROST: The Election 
Act provides for that, and the hon. 
member for York South can check the 
Act. The election expenses of every 
candidate are filed and sworn to. 


MR. MacDONALD: Oh, go away. 
Mr. Chairman, before we leave this, I 
just want to draw your attention to the 
fact that I rose on a question of 
privilege because of an insinuation over 
here which was completely unparlia- 
mentary, and which for some reason 
or other you have chosen to ignore. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Chairman 
did not hear any such remark. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
whether you heard the remark or not, 
we all heard it and it must be in Hansard 
because it was clearly audible to every- 
one in this corner. This is an interesting 
interpretation of the rules of the House. 


THE (CHAIRMAN: “am situng 
here with the Clerk and the Clerk- 
Assistant, and none of us heard any such 
remark. If the hon. member disputes 
my word, it is not recorded, it was not 
heard, as far as the ‘Chair is concerned. 
And on top of that, any hon. member 
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who wants to interrupt the debate, must 
address the chair, or else they are not 
recorded. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is right, 
and I hope that rule applies to every- 
body. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It will. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition): Mr. Chairman, now that 
our “political purist” from York South 
has made his usual remarks this after- 
noon, I want to ask the hon. Prime 
Minister something relating to these 
contracts. And by the way, if the hon. 
member for York South sits in the 
House as long as some of the rest of 
us—or even half as long—he will learn 
that some of us here have paid out of 
our own pockets much more in election 
expenses, than he believes we have at 
the present time. 


The hon. member of course is the 
only one who is “politically holy” in the 
House. If he wants to assume that 
unrealistic position, he is welcome to it 
as tar as I°am concerned, I can’ say 
that I have been in public life just about 
as long as any hon. member in this 
Chamber, with the exception of the hon. 
member for Brant, and never at any 
time have I been moved in any direction 
by any influence other than the good 
of the province of Ontario, and I think 
that holds true for us all. This idea 
of breaking into a debate with a “holier 
than thou” attitude on these questions is 
nauseating to many of us, and I do not 
mind saying so. 


MR. MacDONALD: As is also the 
self-righteousness of other people. 


THE CHALRINEAING: Order: 
MR. OLIVER: Allright, ‘the hon. 


member can have his view —I have 
mine. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is great. 


MR. OLIVER: May I ask the hon. 
Prime Minister, in relation to these 4 
contractors who still have claims out- 


standing, have contracts been awarded 
to any of these 4? 


HON. MR. FROST: The only ones 
who were refused were the ones against 
whom actions were brought. There were 
3, I think, Standard Paving Company, 
Tomlinson and Bergman’s. The rule I 
laid down in August, 1954, was that they 
would be ineligible to contract until their 
claims had been settled, and until such 
time as the matters had been adjudicated 
by the courts. In all cases there were 
pleas of guilty. In the case of Standard 
Paving, it was settled in the ordinary 
course, and they were restored to the 
position of being able to tender. I think 
the Tomlinson case has been settled, but 
as yet, the Treasury Board has not re- 
ceived the final releases from The 
Department of Highways, but when that 
is done, they will be placed in a position 
to tender. 


The Bergman case as I understand it 
is still outstanding at the moment. 


With the other cases which were not 
settled, there were no criminal charges 
laid against these people, and they pro- 
ceeded to tender in the ordinary course, 
and they have received other work. 
However, there were one or perhaps a 
few cases of contracts which they had 
previously, which are not, at the present 
time, settled. But I understand they are 
now well on the way to settlement. 


Hon. members will appreciate that 
settlement of these claims is not a simple 
matter, from this standpoint, that in 
those particular cases which were the 
basis of litigation and dispute, they were 
contracts for building through very, 
very difficult country. They involved the 
removal of rock and earth, the filling of 
muskeg, and the building of roads 
beyond the capacity of borrow pits 
which were in the areas, and things of 
that nature. These are matters on which 
there can be very just grounds for dis- 
agreement. 


I can assure hon. members if they go 
into any of these cases, they will find 
that to be true. There are very real 
grounds for disagreement, and the as- 
sessing of these matters and the arriving 
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at amounts which are just and agreeable, 
to the parties concerned, is not a simple 
problem. 


I would say that the officials of The 
Department of Highways with their 
advisory committee have done an im- 
mense job in getting these matters dis- 
posed of, and they are down to very 
small limits at the present time. 


Wikia Oe NIEXO Ne Gira )e, M6. 
Chairman, may I ask the hon. Prime 
Minister a question in connection with 
the Wolfe case? My recollection was 
that there were other payments to that 
particular firm or to their creditors. The 
hon. Prime Minister now tells the House 
that they are out of business completely. 
Is that the case? 


HON. MR. FROST: Well, they com- 
pleted the work. 


MR. NIXON: Does the government 
owe them or do they owe the govern- 
ment ? 


HON MIR? PROS T= As a matter of 
fact, when the assessment comes 
through, and it is finally assessed by our 
committee and by our experts, I am 
sure that it will be found we are prob- 
ably indebted to them. The difficulty 
with the Wolfe case is that Mr. Wolfe, 
Sr., who was the head of that concern, 
died in the midst of this business. He 
had one of the more difficult areas. The 
committee of this House looked over the 
status of the Wolfe contract, and it con- 
cerned very, very difficult country in- 
deed. Mr. Wolfe died at that time, and 
the company was in financial difficulties. 


I do not think the company has 
actually gone into bankruptcy, but I 
believe that the banks and others hold 
the securities of the firm. Young Mr. 
Wolfe, who succeeded his father, started 
up his own concern, and, as a matter of 
fact, I believe obtained a contract for 
the new road running to Michipicoten. 
As a matter of fact, that contract was 
left “in the air” due to the fact that the 
company never filed any claims what- 
ever. 
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MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
may I ask the hon. Minister with regard 
to personnel, I figure under vote 601, 
would be a question of personnel. How 
many personnel are there in The De- 
partment of Highways who are perma- 
nent, temporary and casual? 


HONS MER ALLAN: * Mr.) Chair-— 
man, the number of permanent and tem- 
porary is 1,143; casual, other than day 
labourers, 5,572; and casual, day labour- 
ers, 3,260. We are steadily bringing a 
great number of these casual employees 
into our temporary staff, and they will 
finally be taken on the permanent staff. 
It may be wondered why there should 
be so many on the casual staff. One 
reason is that in the construction indus- 
thy, because of the time) jitetakes to 
process them through the civil service, 
some of them are taken in at certain 
salaries which are difficult to process, 
through the civil service. It takes some 
time and creates quite a problem. How- 
ever, we are processing them now, and 
I think we are on the way to 1,500. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
can the hon. Minister give us a break- 
down of the 1,143 as between “perma- 
nent” and “temporary” ? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: I would think 
they are almost all permanent, not 
entirely, but almost. 


NWIREFOUIN ERe = Mri Chairman, on 
vote 601, I wanted the hon. Minister to 
break down that $150,000 for “pub- 
licity.’ Does that all go to one firm 
or what is the practice of the depart- 
ment in that connection? 


HON] MR. OALLAN: Mr. Ghair- 
man, of the large items which make up 
the $150,000 for “publicity,” the largest 
is for road maps, which is an item of 
$60,000; also county maps and the 
road bulletins, which hon. members will 
remember are sent out during the sum- 
mer, and a great many of them go to 
the United States. The cost of those is 
$50,000, so there is a total of $110,000. 


MR. OLIVER: What about bill- 
boards ? 
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HON. MR. ALLAN: This has noth- 
ing to do with them, it is in the King’s 
Highway branch. It has to do with 
highways. It has nothing to do with 
traffic. We will come to that later on 
in the Estimates. The hon. member is 
thinking of safety advertising? 


MR. OLIVER: There are no bill- 
boardsuins that -abialle 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Nothing at 
all. These are the bulletins which are 
issued regarding the state of the roads, 
and the road maps. 


MR. WHICHER: Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the hon. Minister a 
question in regard to these casual 
labourers. What is the standard hourly 
rate, and is it the same all over the 
province? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Chairman, 
I think it would be very difficult, I 
would have to get a schedule of the 
various rates for various jobs and posi- 
tions, especially having to do with 
patrols, such as grader operators, ma- 
chine operators, day labourers and so 
on. As hon. members know, there are 
different rates for them. I will be very 
glad to show them to him some time. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
to continue with the subject, I have been 
informed by workers in the area, I 
believe it was on Highway 401, or road 
work in general around London, that 
contractors were paying as low as 85 
cents an hour for casual labour. Has 
any effort been made to establish mini- 
mum wages, which will have to be main- 
tained when a contract is let? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: I do not think 
they are paying 85 cents an hour. 95 
cents is about the lowest for casual 
labour. 


MR. MacDONALD: Perhaps in the 
department, it is as low as 95 cents, 
but what about the labourers who are 
hired by contractors? Is there no effort 
on the part of the government to set a 
minimum level at which the contractors 
can hire labour? 
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HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Chair- 
man, this is receiving very definite 
attention at the present time in co- 
operation with The Department of 
Labour, and we hope to come up, so 
far as labour is concerned, with a state- 
ment of the procedure which we hope 
is going to be satisfactory to everyone. 


MR. MacDONALD: I will look for- 
ward to it. 


MR. SPENCE: Mr. Chairman, on 
item 10, “Old Fort Henry”; I wonder 
if the hon. Minister could give us a 
statement on that? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope that most of the hon. mem- 
bers have visited Old Fort Henry. I 
have a very high regard for the Fort. 
It was one of the projects which was 
started by the hon. Mr. McQuesten, 
when he was Minister of Highways. 
It is certainly a fine historic spot in this 
province. When Mr. McQuesten was 
Minister of Highways, he was able to 
prevail upon the federal government, 
during the depression period to contri- 
bute half the cost of the restoration of 
the Fort ; That was done. ‘However, once 
the Fort was restored, the federal gov- 
ernment withdrew any further assist- 
ance, and it has been supported by our 
government, through The Department 
of Highways, since that time. It is an 
historic site, and is one of the most- 
visited spots in the whole of North 
America. The man who is now in charge 
of the Fort has developed the Fort 
Henry Guard to a high state of perfec- 
tion. I do not want to get into a dis- 
cussion as to whether that is because it 
is made up of students of Queen’s 
University, but that is so, and they have, 
this year, been invited to attend the 
Royal Tournament in London, the first 
group which has ever been invited from 
Canada. I need not say that the Guard 
are very proud to be singled out to be 
invited. A great number of people visit 
the Fort during the summer, and I am 
sure if the hon. members visit it, they 
will all be proud that we have continued 


~ to support it. 
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MR. NIXON: Mr. Chairman, in 
regard to this casual labour, may I ask 
the hon. Minister about the labour which 
has worked on the maintenance gangs 
since there have been provincial high- 
ways. Have they always been casual? I 
have in mind, a foreman who has 
worked continuously as foreman on 
Highway No. 5 since it was a provincial 
highway, well over thirty years ago. He 
has now reached the age of 70, and I 
believe there is no provision whatever 
for superannuation or a retiring fund 
for him. He has never done anything 
else in all those years, except to be a 
road patrol foreman. Is that the case? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Chairman, 
it could be, I do not know whether it is, 
in that particular case or not. However, 
as I have mentioned to the hon. member 
for York South, we are taking a new 
look at this situation, and are bringing 
a great many more employees into the 
civil service. 


MR. MacDONALD: There is a final 
point on this astounding figure of ap- 
proximately 9,000 casual labourers of 
The Department of Highways, eight 
times more than permanent, almost half 
the total of the civil servants in the pro- 
vince. There are, roughly, 20,000 civil 
servants in the province, and here we 
have 9,000 casual. The question I want 
to raise is this, when we were discussing 
the position of the civil servants, under 
the Estimates of the Department of the 
hon. Provincial Secretary, a while ago, 
both he and the hon. Prime Minister 
emphasized that the turnover of the staff 
of civil servants was 5 per cent. It has 
been drawn to my attention by at least 
half a dozen people since — who are ina 
position to know—that they unwittingly 
seriously misrepresented the position by 
saying ‘‘5 per cent.”, because it ignores 
the very great number of casuals, of 
whom you have, in The Department of 
Highways alone, half as many as there 
are permanent civil servants. I do not 
know whether my information is abso- 
lutely accurate, but, as a matter of fact, 
I am told it is difficult to khow what the 
turnover is in the casuals, and the figure 
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which was given to me by people who 
are very active in the Civil Service Asso- 
ciation, was that the rate of turnover was 
as high as 23 per cent. If you have a 
turnover 23 per cent. in 9,000 or 10,000, 
it certainly alters the figure of 5 per 
cent. turnover in the Civil Service, and 
I think we should get this picture a little 
more clearly. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: The figure 
I gave of “5 per cent.” was correct for 
the permanent civil servants, including 
superannuation, deaths and persons leav- 
ing the civil service, and everything else. 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber must remember that highways are 
‘constructed from the time the frost 
comes out of the ground in the spring, 
until the snow flies, or until a freeze-up 
occurs. 


During that time there are university 
students working as surveyors, and 
many other things. Men who do only 
a few months work with trucks could 


not be anything else but ‘casuals’. You 
could not do it any other way. 
MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 


I agree that a sizable proportion would 
Decimothe castial oroup..) Whatil) am 
interested in is the highly puzzling pro- 
cedure of people being “casual” for 15, 
20 or 25 years. The hon. member for 
Brant has just mentioned a case—and it 
could be duplicated hundreds of times 
—of men who have, in effect, earned 
their living for a generation, working 
for The Department of Highways. They 
should have had a guaranteed annual 
wage, so they could get it all the year 
around, instead of being off for a period 
when they had to look elsewhere, but 
came back to The Department of High- 
ways, forming a regular pool of labour, 
upon which The Department of High- 
ways was able to draw, and upon which 
the Department could depend. It strikes 
me as very bad procedure to have people 
working for the department in that way 
for years, and still consider them as 
“casual labour,’ so they are deprived 
of the various benefits which could come 
with a civil service position. | 
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Vote 601 agreed to. 
On vote 602: 


MR. OLIVER: Mr. Chairman, when 
we were discussing the Highway 
Improvement Fund the other day, I 
recall the hon. Prime Minister saying 
that this was for capital expenditure, 
and that no payments were made out 
of that Fund for “ordinary expenditure.” 


Item No. 6 in this vote shows that 
the ordinary expenditure calls upon the 
Highway Reserve Account to the extent 
of $20 million. What is the explana- 
tion for that? Does that mean that is 
taken out of what is presently in the 
Highway Reserve Account? Does it 
deplete it to that extent? If so, is it 
being used for ordinary expenditure 
and, if so, furthermore, is the Highway 
Reserve Account being used for both 
ordinary and capital? 


HON SNR, ALLAN 3 Mir Chairman, 
the expenditure is expenditure from 
revenue. There is $20 million which is 
placed in the Highway Reserve Account 
to be spent upon capital. Have I made 
myself clear? 


MR. OLIVER: Not too clear. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Chairman, 
these expenditures out of the ordinary 
account are not for the levelling of roads 
nor the digging of ditches. It is $20 
million which is taken out of revenue 
because of the desirability of paying our 
way for highway construction as much 
as possible. 


MR. OLIVER: It is an ordinary 
expenditure ? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: It is ordinary 
money. It goes into the Highway 
Reserve Account and comes out in 
payment of capital expenditures. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 


MR. OLIVER: This is not capital 
expenditure. The hon. Minister is “all 
wet”; this is the maintenance vote, not 
the construction vote. This is for the 
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maintenance of King’s highways. In no 
sense is it capital expenditure. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: It is taken out 
of the ordinary expenditure, as it is an 
expenditure. It is $20 million out of 
the ordinary money. It is ordinary 
money, and it is placed in the Highway 
Reserve Account, and goes out of the 
Highway Reserve Account to pay for 
capital construction on the highways. 


MR. OLIVER: But it is not there 
for capital? construction: | eltmesare 
“Maintenance of King’s Highways and 
other roads”. The construction of King’s 
highways is entirely different. 


HON, “MR ALCANGS ithiceo a 
million which is placed in the Highway 
Reserve Account, and all money taken 
out of the Highway Reserve Account 
is for construction. “It 1s )justwithas 
simple. Here we are withegtiis 
tremendous need for roads, and, natur- 
ally, in need of a great deal of money 
with which to pay for them. If we 
were to borrow money each year, it 
would increase our debt greatly. It has 
always been our hope that the revenue 
from roads would go a long way 
towards paying for the total cost of 
roads, for maintenance and construction. 
This is an effort to accomplish that very 
thing. This is $20 million of the 
revenue which comes from roads, which 
is placed in the ordinary expenditure 
account. It is taken out of that, and 
put into the Highway Reserve Account. 
It will be seen we took $37 million out 
of that account, and if we could find 
staff to build more highways than are 
estimated for in the Budget, the money 
is in the Highway Reserve Account, so 
that it can be used to build roads, if 
it were possible to accomplish the 
mechanics of building some. The money 
is available. 


MR. OLIVER: I must confess I can- 
not see that point yet. The hon. Prime 
Minister said this Highway Reserve 
Fund was capital account, and that 
moneys out of that Highway Reserve 
Fund would be used for capital account 
purposes. 
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HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 


MR. OLIVER: This $20 million is 
not a “capital account purpose”. No 
other construction could be placed upon 
it. 


HON. MR. FROST: If hon. mem- 
bers will look at the Budget, they will 
find that in ordinary account there is an 
estimate of $88 million for “ordinary 
account”. In other words, this money 1s 
ordinary revenue. This is an item which 
transfers $20 million into the Highway 
Reserve Account. 


Mr. Chairman, probably where this 
is misleading is that it is put under the 
heading of “Maintenance”. 


MR. OLIVER: That makes it a little 
misleading. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
I would say that if the word ‘“Mainten- 
ance’ was taken out, it would give a 
truer picture. What happens is that in 
the Budget, there is an Estimate of $88 
million, but of that $88 million, $20 
million is debited to that account, and is 
transferred to the Highway Reserve 
Account, where it is used for capital 
purposes. It actually is a method of 
using current ordinary money for the 
payment of current capital indebtedness. 
It is by that method, and by adding to 
the sinking fund, that there are about 
$60 million of capital works, paid for by 
current money. 


MR. OLIVER: I know all that, and 
have heard that many times. However, 
on this page it is given as “ordinary 
expenditure”, while over here on the 
other page it is “capital expenditure’. 
The hon. Minister says this $20 million 
is used for construction and capital pur- 
poses. It is not. It is nothing of the kind. 
It is used for maintenance of the King’s 


highways, and not for construction at 
all. 


HON. MR. FROST: No, it is trans- 
ferred from maintenance, and debited 
there. 


MR. OLIVER: I do not care where 
it is debited. This amount of money, the 
hon. Prime Minister says, is to be used 
for construction of roads. It is a capital 
amount, an amount to be used for capital 
purposes. It is not being used for that; 
it is being used in the item called “Main- 
tenance of King’s Highways’. The con- 
struction of King’s highways is on 
the other page. 


HON. MR. FROST: It really should 
read there: “Transferred from Main- 
tenance Account to Highway Reserve 
Account, $20 million’’. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to make a constructive sug- 
gestion. | want to suggest to this govern- 
ment that they wipe out this highway 
account juggling. What is it doing at 
present? When we get to the end of the 
year, there is—dare I call it a “surplus” ? 
The hon. member for Riverdale says 
there was a surplus, and some other hon. 
member says there was not. However, 
there is a surplus in reality, so they put 
some of that money into the Highway 
Reserve Account. I have been speaking 
to some accountants about this, and I am 
convinced this is a highly unorthodox 
procedure, that there should be funds in 
two accounts into which it can dip. 
When I raised this in the Budget 
Speech, the hon. Prime Minister said 
that I was “talking through my hat’ or 
words to that effect. He said that it was 
always spent only on capital expenditure. 
Now, the hon. leader of the Opposition 
has pointed out that it is over here on 
the other page also, and the hon. Prime 
Minister and the hon. Provincial Trea- 
surer have put their heads together, try- 
ing to figure out why in Heaven’s name 
it isithere, 


HON. MR. PORTER: It is perfectly 


clear. 


MR. MacDONALD: It may be clear 
to the hon. Provincial Treasurer, but it 
is not clear to other people. I suggest 
that, at the end of the year, if there are 
surpluses, those surpluses should be ap- 
plied towards meeting the deficit, be- 
cause apparently we are going to have 
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deficits, and if so, why go through this 
“huggermugger” procedure? They are 
taking money out of here, and putting it 
over there, into the Highway Reserve 
Account, some goes through mainten- 
ance, and then they shift it over into 
another fund. It is baffling to me, and it 
is baffling to the public, and it is about 
time the government got rid of it, and 
used an orthodox accounting procedure. 


MR. OLIVER: Is it a fact that this 
money out of the Highway Reserve Ac- 
count can, under this enlightened regime, 
be used, and is it being used, for both 
capital and ordinary purposes? 


-HON. MR. FROST: No; capital 
account only. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Chairman, 
perhaps I could explain it in this way. At 
the beginning of April, we had $55 
million — 


MR. MacDONALD: That 
surplus. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: —and after 
the Supplementary Estimates of last 
year, it was in the Highway Reserve 
Account. It is money which might have 
been paid on the debt, but could just 
as well have been paid on current capi- 
tal. The result is the same. During the 
year we spent $37 million of that High- 
way Reserve money for capital work 
on the highways, construction on the 
highways. This year, when the Supple- 
mentary Estimates came in, $28,500,000 
was placed in the Highway Reserve 
Account, which means we now have 
$43,500,000 in the Highway Reserve 
account. In this Budget, another $20 
million is. taken from the ordinary 
money, and placed in the Highway 
Reserve account, which gives us now a 
total of $63,500,000 in the Highway 
Reserve Account. We budget for ex- 
penditures of $37 million of that money, 
but, as I said before, if we are able 
to progress with more speed than we 
anticipate, and are able to complete 
more highway work than our planners 
have indicated we could, we will have 
the money available in that capital 
account to pay for the capital work. 


is the 


MR. OLIVER: I am quite confused 
by this. The money is “ordinary” when 
you put it into the highway account? 
We agree to that extent. 


HON AM RIGE ROS dea es) 


VUR | OLD VER UN DW, lie meer 
Minister says, just like the hon. Prime 
Minister, that you use it for capital 
construction. If you can do so, why not 
say so? Why put it into the ordinary 
account, and say it is going to be used 
for capital purposes? 


HON, MR: FROST: There isthe 
point. It is taken out. 


MR. MacDONALD: 


mugger.” 


MR. NIXON: Mr. Chairman, I am 
amazed that the hon. member for River- 
dale has not entered this debate. He 
said emphatically, in his very splendid 
address on the Budget, that there was 
not a dollar in the Highway Reserve 
Account, and could not be. He asked: 
“How could there be, when you went 
into debt $7 million more than last 
year’? 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chair- 
man, this is probably a more concise 
statement and I do not want to add to 
the confused state of mind in which the 
hon. members opposite are at present. 


MR. OLIVER: I am confused? The 
hon. Prime Minister is confused. 


MR. MacDONALD: Do not segre- 
gate the confused. It falls like a pall on 
the House. 


HON. MR. FROST: We are circu- 
lating Supplementary Estimates. There 
will be another debit of $28,500,000 
into the same account, and if there is 
confusion now, I hope the hon. members 
opposite will not be more confused then. 


“Hugger- 


Mr. Chairman, if we go back to the 
first of April, 1955, there was then 
$52,700,000 in that account. As of the 
end of March this year, we will be add- 
ing from Supplementary Estimates, 
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$28,500,000. I say to the hon. member 
for York South, that is the surplus on 
ordinary account, but it is not actually 
a true surplus, to the extent that it has 
been applied to the over-all picture. 
Therefore, on the 3lst of March this 
year, by Supplementary Estimates, 
there will be voted $28,500,000. From 
the Estimates this year, we are adding 
another $20 million. That is the $20 
million of which the hon. leader of the 
Opposition was speaking. That will 
make a total being voted of $20 million 
from orditiaty account, and $28,500,000 
from the ordinary surplus of this year, 
ending 31st March. That will make a 
total of $48,500,000 added to the amounit 
in the account, as of April 1, 1956. That 
will make $101,231,000. Against that, 
there will be the expenditures for the 
year ending March 31, 1956, that is 
this month and this year. Based upon 
10 months actual, and 2 months fore- 
east, there will be a debit of $37 million 
against that. It is estimated that the 
expenditures for the ensuing year, as 
against that, will be also $37 million, 
which will make a deduction of $74 
million. Therefore, as of March 31, 
1957, that is, a year from now, we will 
have $27,231,000 in the bank for pay- 
ments on further capital outlays. That 
is the actual picture. 


MR. T. D. THOMAS (Oshawa) : 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back 
to the question of municipal subsidies. 
This afternoon, the hon. Prime Muinis- 
ter said that some municipal authorities 
had not spent all they had approved by 
by-laws. 


HON. MR. FROST: I will give a 
good example right now. Metropolitan 
Toronto last year received $18 million 
under the by-law, and I think they had 
spent $14 million by the end of the year. 
Therefore, they had not spent their 
appropriation. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Mr. 
Chairman, that is a fair statement to 
make, but thetfe is a reason for that. 


HON. MR. FROST: Theré is always 
a reason for everything. 


MR. OLIVER: Sometitties I wonder. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): If the 
hon. members will listen to me fot a 
moment, I will tell them why. In the 
city of Oshawa, by by-law, they 
approved an expenditure of $550,000. 
It was up to The Department of High- 
ways to approve the subsidy, arid I think 
the subsidy worked otit to about 2 mills 
on the assessment; in other words, the 
subsidy they received was about $135,- 
000 or $150,000. I think the amount of 
the expenditures amounted to $550,000. 
The reason they did not spend that 
money, according to the by-law, was 
because the subsidy was cut down by 
The Department of Highways. They 
were content to go ahead and spend that 
amount of monéy, but because they did 
not secure approval for the subsidy for 
the whole amount, they did not go ahead 
and spend the money. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Chairman, 
I think I should tell the House just how 
this is done. First of all, during the 
year, the municipal engineers bring in 
estimates of the expenditures the 
municipalities are likely to want to make. 
That is looked at by our municipal 
branch, and is gone over carefully, and 
the amount of money we are prepared 
to budget for is determined. 


After that, the local municipality is 
advised how much maintenance expendi- 
ture we will subsidize, and also how 
much capital expenditure in ordinary 
account we will subsidize, so the 
municipality knows how mttch it can 
spend on maintenance, and how much it 
can spend on ordinary account for capi- 
tal construction. They also know we are 
agreeable to entertaining a supplemen- 
tary by-law for construction work on 
capital account. 


As I mentioned before, we approved 
those, I think, entirely. 


Here ate the experierices last year: 
the total amount which was requested 
by the municipalities was $98,173,659.- 
59. We approved an expenditure of 
$95,708,432, about $214 million less 
than was first requested. 
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The estimated total expenditures of 
$95-odd million, was approved. The 
estimated total expenditures the munici- 
palities were able to spend was $82 
million, that is, they had an under- 
expenditure, from their own planning 
and estimates, of $13,708,432. 


Out of the 752 returns we have 
processed up to date, 616 did not spend 
in excess of the approved limit, and 
of those 616, the under-expenditures 
amounted to $3,781,174.53. 


MR. WHICHER: Mr. Chairman, 
that expenditure would not be on the 
original by-law. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: It would be 
the by-law we approved. There is only 
one by-law. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): That is 
it. 


MR. WHICHER: There is a sup- 
plementary by-law, also. 


HONG SM RaeAD A naters ont: 


MR. WHICHER: I suggest there are 
very few municipalities which do not 
spend all of the original by-laws. 


MR. GROSSMAN: May I clear that 
up, Mr. ‘Chairman? I was Chairman 
of the Roads Committee last year, and 
was on the committee in 1954, and we 
just could not get the engineering staff 
to process the amount we had planned, 
and for which we had a subsidy agreed 
upon. We could not get the work 
processed in either of those two years. 
It had nothing to do with the provincial 
department at all. They had agreed on 
a certain figure, but we could not get 
the work done, because there were not 
the required engineers available. 


MR. WHICHER®™ “Mr; Chairman, 
there are many roads not in Metropoli- 
tan Toronto, and in the rural areas 
there is no trouble at all securing the 
engineering work, and I am positive, in 
a majority of cases, the original amount 
of the by-law is used up. 
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HON. MR. ALLAN: The amount of 
the original by-law for capital expendi- 
ture is not of great importance to the 
municipalities, because if they do not 
have sufficient money under the original 
by-law, they are allowed to pass a 
supplementary by-law. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, this is a 
progressive and solid programme, and 
one to which the municipalities have 
agreed, and we feel it will do great 
things for them. 


I visited every Road Committee in the 
province last year, and I found in some 
counties, they were spending all their 
money on maintenance, while others 
were making progress by building good 
roads, and spending their money on 
capital. 

I looked at some of the by-laws which 
were being prepared for this year, and I 
noticed one county, where the expendi- 
ture was 76.4 per cent. for capital ex- 
penditure; another was 71.4 per cent. 
while down the line we have them as low 
as 20 per cent. We are making every 
effort for the good of these municipali- 
ties, to encourage them to build some- 
thing which will really last. This is a 
splendid programme for the municipali- 
ties. 


MR. MacDONALD: I have two brief 
matters to mention, before I leave. 


Firstly, I would like to associate my- 
self with the hon. Minister of Highways 
in his commendation of the job done on 
the roads, particularly in northern On- 
tario, in the winter time. Last winter, I 
was in northern Ontario, and it was one 
of the most astounding and spectacular 
things to see the way the roads were 
cleared. I think the hon. members of the 
House who have not had the opportunity 
of seeing that, should try, in the near 
future, to do so. They could see how a 
storm which would tie up the city of 
Toronto, interrupting traffic, and block- 
ing the roads solidly, can be coped with 
in the north country with relative ease. 

As a matter of fact, I was in the city 
of Port Arthur, and was to attend a 
meeting in Nipigon, when a storm oc- 
curred, and there was 6 or 8 or 10 inches 
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of snow fell, but we were enabled to 
start for Nipigon, and about half-way 
out, we met the snowploughs coming 
from Nipigon, and in spite of the 
snow which was dumped down in 
that area, in a few hours, the roads 
were a great deal better than the roads 
in southern Ontario, as here they seem 
to be unable to cope with such a 
situation. 


Another thing, Mr. Chairman, I 
noticed in northern Ontario was that 
there were a great number of signs, all 
over the place, which read “frost 
heaves”. I did not know whether it had 
reference to road maintenance, or was a 
political matter, but after June 9th, I 
finally came to the conclusion that it was 
political. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Would the hon. 
member conclude his remarks after 
recess? It is now 6 o’clock. 


MR. MacDONALD: May I ask one 
question before we rise? I may be a bit 
late, as | have an appointment for seven- 
thirty. I have a telegram, in which there 
is mention made of a complaint in the 
Blind River area. It reads: 


Enraged populace decry movement 
headquarters department highways 
Blind River to S S Marie Ontario 
office equipment and files being moved 
into new location Saturday March 
17th Stop This move will seriously 
affect many citizens of this town and 
immediate vicinity meaning a financial 
pay roll loss of many thousands Stop 
At a time when the government seeks 
new fields of taxation spending the 
publics money unnecessarily is some- 
thing you should strongly oppose and 
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because the move is considered unwise 
at this time due to extremely bad road 
conditions and requirements suggest 
you investigate why the move is being 
planned. 


I know nothing about this, Mr. Chair- 
man. I wonder if the hon. Minister 
would tell the House exactly the reason 
for the move which apparently took 
place on St. Patrick’s Day, removing the 
regional headquarters of The Depart- 
ment of Highways from Blind River to 
Sault Ste. Marie. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: The move 
affected a very small number of the per- 
sonel in Blind River. Because of certain 
housing difficulties, and for the reason 
that it is anticipated we will have a better 
administrative set-up in the city of Sault 
Ste. Marie than in the town of Blind 
River, we decided to move part of the 
administrative staff from Blind River to 
Ault te Niarie: 


MR. OLIVER: Would. the hon. 
Prime Minister tell the House what we 
are to do after supper? 


HON. MR. FROST: As soon as 
these Estimates are completed, we pro- 
pose to deal with the Firemen’s Bill, and 
then continue with the debate on the 
Budget. 


MR. MacDONALD: Is that on Bill 
No. 99? 


HON MRSEROS EaYes' 


THE CHAIRMAN: It being 6 of 
the clock, I now leave the Chair. 


And it being 6 of the clock p.m., the 
House took recess. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


8 O'CLOCK, P.M. 


The House resumed. 


ESTIMATES, 
Pee OL AWE VHN hor 
HIGHWAYS (continued ) 


On vote 603: 


MR, T. D. THOMAS (Oshawa) : 
Mr. Chairman, one of the recommend- 
ations of the highway safety commit- 
tee was that all persons under 21 
years of age should be compelled to 
file proof of financial responsibility. 
I think that was one of the recommend- 
ations of the highway safety committee. 
Has the hon. Minister given any con- 
sideration to that recommendation? 


HON. J. N. ALLAN (Minister of 
Highways): Mr. Chairman, I have. 
Naturally, one of the considerations is 
to be sure that such insurance would 
be available. I had hoped to have some 
information from the insurance com- 
panies at the time we were sitting, and 
I must admit I have not accomplished 
what I intended to do in that direction. 
But we have not forgotten it. We have 
it in mind. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): An- 
other question, regarding the system 
of examiners: I think the hon. Min- 
ister will remember quite well the 
deliberations and discussions of the 
committee. The members were very 
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critical of the system of examination 
and the examiners. 


I wonder if the hon. Minister has 
given any consideration to the question 
of appointing them permanently, in- 
stead of in the haphazard way they are 
appointed at the present time? 


HON. MR, ALLAN: Mr. Chair- 
man, as you know, we have begun 
a new system of examinations at our 
office on Spadina Ave. It is our in- 
tention to study the operation there 
very carefully, and to proceed through- 
out the province based on that study. 
Our policy, so far as the remainder 
of the province is concerned, will be 
determined largely by our experience 
at this centre. We are very encouraged 
with the operation there, and we feel 
we are doing a fine job. We do intend 
to extend it throughout the province. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition): I want to ask the hon. 
Minister in regard to the practice of 
trucks going into the province of 
Quebec; is a fact that the province of 
Quebec charges an extra licence fee 
for our trucks going into that prov- 
ince? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: May I ask if 
the hon. leader of the Opposition has 
in mind individual trucks, or public 
transport vehicles? What I mean by 
that is, it might be the hon. leader 
of the Opposition refers to a farmer 
or individual owning a truck and going 
into Montreal. 
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MR. OLIVER: Perhaps the hon. 
Minister will tell me the position in 
relation to both categories. We would 
like to know about both, as to individual 
and others. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: A person like 
yourself, Mr. Chairman, is permitted 
to go into the province of Quebec, but 
the ones who operate for hire and re- 
quire PCV licences must obtain licences 
in the province of Quebec. 


MR. OLIVER: Supposing I owned 
my own truck and wanted to take a 
load of household furniture into Quebec, 
can I get into the province without 
securing an additional licence? 


HON TNERE AR ITAN 2 ey es: 


MR. OLIVER: But all others, and 
that includes most of the trucks, cannot 
get into that province without paying 
the full licence fee? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: That is right. 


NieRe OLIVE Ree What 
amount to—$45? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: It would de- 
pend upon the weight of the vehicle. 
It is based on the gross weight of the 
vehicle. It would be more than that. 


MR. OLIVER: It is the full fee? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Yes, that is 
right. 


MR. OLIVER: Having received that 
admission from the hon. Minister, is 
there any corresponding restriction on 
trucks coming from Quebec into On- 
tario? Is it the same both ways? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Yes, just the 
same. 


MR. OLIVER: We charge a full 
licence fee on trucks from Quebec 
coming into Ontario? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: That is right. 


MR. A. H. COWLING (High 
Park): On vote 603, there was a sug- 
gestion I wanted to make to the hon. 
Minister, in connection with the new 
licences each year. 


would it 


I know we have all had comments 
about it. For example, the 1956 licences 
are to be purchased in January, and 
some time in January, there is a notice 
in the paper the date is being extended 
to February. At the end of February, 
there is a notice to the effect that the 
date will be further extended to some- 
time in March. Many of my friends 
have mentioned this to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, and these, of course, are the people 
who are in the habit of getting their 
licences in January, when the date is 
first set. I know The Department of 
Highways, and other departments as 
well, are interested in additional revenue, 
and I wonder if we could consider the 
idea of a penalty on those people who 
do not buy their licences in January. 


In other words, if you pay $10 in 
January, you would have to pay $11 in 
February, and in March, instead of $11, 
you would pay $12. 


I would not want this to affect any 
of our rural constituents, because I 
know in a great many cases their cars 
are laid up during some of the winter 
months, but I think I would be safe in 
speaking about Metropolitan Toronto, 
Windsor, Hamilton, Oshawa or any of 
the large urban areas. 


I cannot, for the life of me, see why 
it is necessary to extend the date for 
purchasing licences. It has been esti- 
mated that in January, maybe 40 or 50 
per cent. of the people buy their licence 
plates, and the other 50 per cent. stag- 
ger along, and hope there will be an an- 
nouncement from the hon. Minister of 
Highways extending the limit. When 
you buy a licence to drive your automo- 
bile, it is a privilege, and I think if 
we say they are due in January of any 
year, the people driving cars should buy 
the plates in that month. I question the 
wisdom of granting extensions. That 
occurs every year. 


I think if a penalty of $1 or some 


nominal charge was imposed, Mr. Chair- 


man, it would be some encouragement 
to those people who buy their licence 
plates in time. There might be an ex- 
planation for it, but I think it is a good 
suggestion and one we should consider. 
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HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Chair- 
man, in answer to the hon. member for 
High Park, I think that is the observa- 
tion most persons would make, but I 
would hesitate to say that after watch- 
ing the issuing of these licences for a 
year, under the direction of our regis- 
trar of motor vehicles — and it is quite 
a thing in this province when he is the 
only registrar of motor vehicles this 
province has ever had, and has had the 
experience down through the years. Al- 
though the first thought might be that it 
would be advisable to have a definite 
date, the fact of- the matter is that the 
present system which we are using 
works. It is a very satisfactory way of 
issuing licences. 


Naturally, individuals or companies 
are not anxious to buy their licences un- 
til after January 1. We found that in 
January, when the date was announced, 
we had a busy time for a few days, and 
towards the end of the month, we issued 
a very great many licences. When the 
date was extended, it dropped off, and 
toward the end of February we again 
issued a great many more licences. To- 
day, after two extensions, they were 
standing in line in the hall in the build- 
ings, reading books, they had to wait 
so long to secure their licences. 


If we were to say each year that in 
30 days everyone must have his licence, 
in the first place, we could not issue 
them. 1.6 million-odd licences are a 
great many licences, and require a great 
deal of mechanical effort in the issuing 
of them. We will have them all issued 
by now, which is after the middle of 
March. 


There has been no great difficulty or 
hold-up, although I do find that some 
persons have to wait occasionally if they 
go at a time when most people are try- 
ing to secure their licences; but, gen- 
erally, I want to say I feel the present 
method of issuing these licences is an 
excellent way of doing it, and if hon. 
members could see them being issued 
once, and watch the persons securing 
their licences, they would agree with 
me our present system is a very satis- 
factory one. 


MR. R. MACAULAY (Riverdale) : 
This afternoon the hon. member for 
York South (Mr. MacDonald) made 
some reference to the fact I had mis- 
quoted him. Apparently I misquoted 
— if I did misquote — just in the con- 
text of one small paragraph. 


I spent one whole hour last week de- 
livering a speech and said we had no 
surplus in this province, but rather a 
gross and a net deficit. The hon. mem- 
ber has said this afternoon I had said 
we had a surplus, and some other hon. 
member said we had a deficit, so I sug- 
gested the hon. member remember, when 
he is handing out cliches as fast as he 
does here, that he himself is not perfect. 


With reference to this question, it is 
not in this particular item, but the hon. 
member for Brant (Mr. Nixon) made 
some reference to the fact I said there 
was no money in the highway fund. I 
know he was “joshing’”’ me, and he 
agreed, and feels, in fact, it is nothing 
more than an accounting fund, and, in 
fact, there is nothing in the fund. 


The question, about which I have 
arisen to speak to the hon. Minister, 
is item No. 4 in vote 603, the “highway 
safety publicity” item. If the hon. Min- 
ister will recall, Mr. Chairman, this last 
summer I received — as I think did 
every other hon. member — a letter 
from him stating that he had just in- 
serted in all the newspapers an an- 
nouncement with reference to the high- 
way safety drive. 


I wrote back and said: “In how many 
of the foreign language presses has it 
appeared ?” 


If my recollection serves me correct- 
ly, he said, “None.” I think that is a 
very great mistake indeed, because I 
think the foreign language press serves 
this problem in a tremendous way. I 
would like to ask him whether his pol- 
icy has changed in any way, and whether 
we can hope there will be some addi- 
tional portion of the money, allotted to 
highway safety publicity, given to the 
press which is known generally as the 
“foreign language newspapers of On- 
tario.” 
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HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Chair- 
man, in our department we welcome 
good suggestions, and take account of 
them. We did take account of this sug- 
gestion of the hon. member and we have 
made arrangements, and the details are 
being worked out now in connection 
with the press of which the hon. mem- 
ber speaks. The highway safety pub- 
licity will be in the papers which are 
published in foreign languages as well 
as in English. 


MR. 5S. J. HUNT (Renfrew North) : 
I would like to disagree with the hon. 
member for High Park about imposing 
a penalty for late purchases of licences. 
I would like to see some consideration 
given, especially in the smaller centres 
in Ontario, where issuers would be al- 
lowed to sell licences starting on De- 
cember 1 or December 15. 


I have been approached by several 
issuers and requested to find out if the 
registrar of motor vehicles would give 
consideration to that suggestion. The 
supply of plates and markers is sent 
out, I believe, about the end of Novem- 
ber, or very early in December, when 
our issuers haye little or nothing to do. 
They have to keep their offices open for 
certain hours of the day, anyway, when 
there is very little to do, and they feel 
they could get a lot of the rush over, 


I feel quite sure that a great many of 
our drivers would ayail themselves of 
this opportunity by going in sometime 
during December, perhaps during the 
holiday season, or before it, and pur- 
chasing their licences, if they were avail- 
able. I would like to ask the hon. Min- 
ister what objection, if any, there might 
be to allowing the issuers to start sell- 
ing 2 or 3 weeks earlier. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe someone mentioned to me 
last year that he thought perhaps per- 
sons might give motor licences for 
Christmas presents. I do not know if 
that is what the hon. member for Ren- 
frew North has in mind, but it is quite 
possible that such a plan might be con- 
sidered. There must be a limit to the 
early issuing of plates, because naturally 
a licence issued, especially in the early 


part of December, would be good not 
only to the end of February of the fol- 
lowing year, but of the year following 
that. However, we will certainly give 
it thought. 


MR. D. MacDONALD (York 
South): I have two questions I would 
like to ask in regard to the highway 
safety campaign. 

One is following up the question of 
publicity just raised by the hon. mem- 
ber for Riverdale. I was most im- 
pressed by this most magnificent spread 
in the Globe and Mail this morning on 
safety, which reminded me of the spread 
which the Conservative Party had at the 
end of the election campaign. However, 
the thing which interested me was in 
the front page story which was carried 
in the Globe and Mail on this campaign, 
which stated that: 


This is the joint effort of some 
safety-conscious industrialists and 
business men in Ontario, joining with 
the provincial government in spon- 
soring a series of public service ad- 
vertisements in the Globe and Mail. 


I have no objection to the Globe and 
Mail getting advertising, but is this gov- 
ernment slipping politically to the point 
that it is advertising a campaign in only 
one newspaper ? 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister) : We did not pay for that. 


MR. MacDONALD: Then the story 
is not accurate? Or this is the govern- 
ment’s part and they are going to do 
something else? 


HON. MR. FROST: No, no. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: We will assist 
them with the material that goes into 
the advertisements. 


MR. MacDONALD: You mean the 
government supplies the copy, and they 
supply the money to pay for the adver- 
tisement ? 


HON. MR. FROST: No, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they asked for the letters 
which are printed there. 
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MR. MacDONALD: You supplied 
the letters, then? 


HON. MR. FROST: They are do- 
ing it as a matter of public service for 
the province of Ontario. That adver- 
tisement is not costing the taxpayers 
anything. 


MR. MacDONALD: Well, is the 
hon. Prime Minister sure? 


HON. MR. FROST: Sure. 


MR. MacDONALD: I see wonder-. 


ment on the faces of front benchers, at 
this not costing the taxpayers anything. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: No suspi- 
cion here. ) 


MR. MacDONALD: That is fine. 
I assume, from what has been said, that 
the government is supplying the copy 
for those advertisements, and the busi- 
ness men are supplying the money to 
pay for them? 


MR. FULLERTON: On a point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 


MR. MacDONALD: I have another 
question, Mr. Chairman. I just won- 
dered whether there was a supplemen- 
tary answer coming, it seemed to be 
just germinating. | 

My other question is, as a general 
proposition, I think this highway safety 
campaign has been exceedingly com- 
mendable, but there have been one or 
two, perhaps “kite flying” efforts, with 
regard to suggestions during the early 
stages. 


For example, in the early stages, 
there was some suggestion made — and 
I believe the hon. Attorney-General 
(Mr. Roberts) himself mentioned it — 
that we might organize “highway vigi- 
lantes” who would report on each other. 
Has there been any effort at all to do 
that, or was that simply a “kite-flying” 
effort, and someone “pulled the string,” 
and the kite disappeared right away ? 


HON. 


NAR icki eval di lente lotic 
ing of it. . : 
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MR. MacDONALD: If this is in the 
Attorney-General’s Department rather 
than in that of the hon. Minister of 
Highways, I just want to add very 
briefly that this campaign is com- 
mendable, but I think if this organized 
“snooping’’—as it has been described by 
an hon. member to my right, and accur- 
ately so—becomes a part of the cam- 
paign, it will be a serious blotch on a 
generally good campaign. I think we 
can enforce highway safety without in- 
dulging in a practice which was part and 
parcel of life in Nazi Germany, where 
citizens were organized to report on 
their neighbours, if they were not doing 
what the powers-that-be thought should 
be done. I do not think that is a very 
constructive approach. 


I see no signs of such a thing, quite 
frankly, but I just wondered if this was 
being planned and developed behind the 
scene. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Not by us. 


UIs eV hE Ort 
Arthur): Mr. Chairman, might I com- 
ment on that? 


MR. MacDONALD: Apparently it is 
being done in Port Arthur. 


MR. WARDROPE: This was set up 
by city council in conjunction with the 
city police. I think they call them “T” 
men, who report infractions of the law 
to the police. It does not mean that the 
people are prosecuted, but they are 
brought in and told that such-and-such 
had been reported about them, and in 
future to be careful. I do not think it 
is “snooping” at all. 

However, there is one other thing I 
would like to ask the hon. Minister of 
Highways, and that concerns the pay- 
ment of licence issuers. As I understand 
it, they all work on commission. In our 
city and district, there are about 15,000 
vehicles or more, and an order is issued 
that everybody must have their new 
licence, starting January 1, by January 
31, which is 31 days’ grace. To have 
15,000: people crowd in the office and be 
served in one month is impossible, and 
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the issuer has to take on extra help, and 
pay for it himself. Also, he has to pay 
his own rental. 


I went into this subject in January 
because I had so many complaints about 
it, and I found that the issuer’s total 
earnings for the year were about $5,500. 
That did not give him much leeway to 
pay for extra help, the rental of his 
place, and so on. If he had taken on 
much extra help, or the help necessary to 
issue all licences in one month, he would 
have had practically nothing for his 
year’s work himself. 


Getting on toward the end of January, 
there was an extension of the time for 
one month, during which licences could 
be purchased, and that was carried on. 
It was not announced to the public, how- 
ever, in time to allay their fears that they 
might be arrested if they had not ob- 
tained their licence by the end of the 
month. I was wondering, if that situa- 
tion was going to continue, or if some 
different method of paying the licence 
issuer could not be found, rather than a 
commission on each licence plate issued, 
because the amount he can make does 
not allow him to hire sufficient help to 
satisfy our public in the time designated 
for them to get licences. I think it could 
be corrected quite easily, by paying the 
issuer to put on sufficient help, but I 
would like to ask the hon. Minister 
what could be done in the future to 
alleviate that situation which causes such 
a great deal of anxiety to our people. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Chairman, 
may I reply to the hon. member for Port 
Arthur by saying this is rather contra- 
dictory to the other statements which 
have been made, that, because of our 
extensions, no one buys their licences 
until March. I think hon. members will 
find this present system spreads the 
buying fairly well, and I cannot under- 
stand how in this particular instance—if 
that is the correct amount of revenue 
coming to that office—why he would 
need a great deal of extra help. We have 
a great many applications from persons 
who want to issue licences, and we have 
had very few complaints about the 
amount of compensation that is paid. 


MR. HirC, NIXON? (Brant) 2 Mr. 
Chairman, before we leave this parti- 
cular vote, like most other hon. mem- 
bers, I am sure, who help to make the 
laws, I always like to observe them as 
far as is possible or convenient. I was 
rather surprised, therefore, to learn this 
year, that I have been breaking the law 
every year for a good many years back. 


It has been my practice, when we 
come down here in the early days of 
the session, to obtain my licence plates, 
throw them in the back of the car, and 
drive around Toronto for 2 or 3 weeks, 
before I finally find it convenient, when 
I am home and have my overalls on, and 
a hacksaw available—because you cannot 
cut the old plates off, with all the salt on 
them, without a hacksaw—and of course 
we have to turn in our old driver’s per- 
mit when the new one is obtained, and 
I find now that there is some arbitrary 
period during which one may legally 
carry the new plates around inside the 
car, with the new permit in your pocket, 
beyond which you are breaking the law, 
if you have not the plates on the car. 


What is the exact situation? 


HON. MR. FROST: I did the same 
thing myself. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Chairman, 
I do not think that situation was very 
prevalent throughout the province. I 
am sure also that if it became prevalent 
at all, we would change the legislation in 
such a way that it would not be an 
offence, because one of the things which 
would give me more grief than anything 
else, would be to feel that the hon. mem- 
ber for Brant was breaking the law. 


MR. NIXON: It would give me even 
more grief, if I were picked up doing it. 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber for Brant is quite right about that. 
I did not know that was the law, and 
I have done the same thing myself, and 
have had the plates perhaps for 2, 3 or 
4 weeks, thinking it was alright to carry 
them because of the extensions. As a 
matter of fact, it is one of those things 
which arise in administrative law. The 
situation has been going on, I suppose, 
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for 25 years, and was not noticed until 
some magistrate picked up the techni- 
cality. 

The difficulty in amending the Act is 
to amend it without defeating the actual 
purpose of the provision. It was decided 
to remit the fine, in the case in question. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: If it does not 
happen for another 25 years, we will be 
alright. 


HON. MR. FROST: We will watch 
that situation. We have asked our police 
officers not to enforce that provision 
during the 3 months’ period, because it 
is altogether unreasonable. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition) : Mr. Chairman, before the 
vote is passed, I just want to ask one 
question relating to what the hon. 
member for York South said about 
“snoopers.” 


I have here a report from the Toronto 
Star, in which the hon. Attorney-General 
asks the public whenever they spot 
breaches of the road traffic regulations 
to take the licence numbers and to report 
such breaches to the police. 


That is the report which appeared in 
the paper. I wish to know, in regard to 
this question, what the government’s 
policy is. Does it continue to be govern- 
ment policy? Is that urging still being 
sent out over the radio and through the 
newspapers ? 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
I do not know that there is any objection 
to that. As a matter of fact, I think 
the hon. Attorney-General was under- 
lining the great problem of highway 
safety, which is the business of every- 
body. Where there are more than 1,000 
people being killed on the highways 
every year, and where there is untold 
property damage, it is the business of 
every citizen to take an interest in it and 
to report violations, particularly flagrant 
ones. 


If that is not done, there is not the 
sentiment of public opinion behind the 
enforcement of the law. It is very 
definitely public policy to ask the people 
to take an interest in those things. I do 


not think it is fair to brand people who 
do that as “snoopers.” It is their busi- 
ness. This is a highly important matter, 
involving the lives of more than 1,000 
people who perish in this province every 
year because of traffic conditions. 


Mr. Chairman, I have often thought 
if one could create, on the 14% million 
drivers who have licences, an awareness 
of the fact that an automobile is a dan- 
gerous vehicle, capable of causing very 
great damage, and that extraordinary 
care is needed, we could then abolish 
The Highway Traffic Act, so far as 
many of its rules and regulations are 
concerned. 


The hon. Attorney-General was 
simply underlining that point. We should 
not say that “this business is somebody 
else’s business”; it is the business of 
everybody, because one never knows the 
time nor the circumstances under which 
one, or a member of one’s family, may 
be injured. It is the business of 5% 
million people in the province, and that 
is what the hon. Attorney-General was 
underlining. 


Mr. Chairman, I think it would be 
a great mistake to say to our people 
now, this is a “spotter business,” or 
“snooper business.” I do not think we 
should so consider it. I think the hon. 
Attorney-General was quite right in 
asking people to take a greater interest 
in the enforcement of the law, and in 
the observance of the rules and regula- 
tions of the road. That will ensure the 
creation of a sentiment which will mean 
that those who are inclined to be reck- 
less, or to disregard the regulations, 
will feel they should not do so, as then 
they have not public opinion behind 
them. 


MRE OLIVER Mrs Ghainniat ee 
want to ask a supplementary question. 
I agree that what the hon. Prime Min- 
ister has said has merit, and we are 
all seeking to attain the same objective. 
However, let me follow the mechanics 
of the situation a little further. The hon. 
Attorney-General calls upon the people 
of Ontario to report these reckless acts 
on the part of motorists. What happens 
then? If a citizen writes in to the police 
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and says that on such-and-such a day 
he saw such-and-such a thing happen, 
which was not the right thing, how is 
that followed up? What happens after 
that? The citizen writes to the police, 
and says this thing which is contrary 
to the law has taken place. Where do 
we go from there? I would like to learn 
how that position is followed up. 


HON. MR. FROST: Supposing it 
is referred to a police officer, the police 
officer may go to the house of Mr. 
3rown and say: “On a certain day, 
this happened, and we are advised that 
you did so-and-so; please do not do 
that again.” 


IT must admit that I think we have to 
be very careful about laying a great 
series of charges against people. I think 
our police officers probably would be 
better advised to warn people, to start 
with, that they should not do such a 
thing. In that way we will create an 
awareness on the part of the people. 


MR. D. MacDONALD (York 
South): Mr. Chairman, may I carry 
on from where the hon. leader of the 
Opposition left off? “Mr. Brown” has 
a very automatic reaction and _ says, 
‘“\Vhat so-and-so reported me to the 
police?” Rightly or wrongly, someone 
whom he is having a feud with down 
the road—over a line fence or some- 
thing—gets the blame; “Mr. Brown” 
comes to the conclusion it was that man ; 
so the following week “Mr. Brown” 
reports him. 


Since the hon. Prime Minister has 
underlined the hon. Attorney-General, 
I might underline the hon. leader of the 
Opposition. | am not minimizing one 
iota either the nature nor the magnitude 
of the problem, and if I were convinced 
this procedure would save even one of 
the 1,000 lives, I would be in favour of 
it. However, I am not persuaded it 
would do that. I think it will create 
injustices and I think we should see, 
if we follow the mechanics of it, just 
where we are likely to emerge. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
1 would hke to say to the hon. member 
for York South, and to the hon. leader 


of the Opposition, that this business is 
big enough, and important enough, so 
that some chances have to be taken. 
It would be far better to let the man 
down the road have an argument with 
his neighbour about the line fence, if, 
by that means it would save more people 
becoming involved in accidents. 


This is a tough proposition, and one 
of the most difficult and most important 
we have to face. 


In regard to the matter of these 
advertisements, I suggest to the hon. 
member that he read the article through 
carefully. Then he will see that at the 
end it refers to the fact that the adver- 
tisement is being sponsored by the ad- 
vertisers who are listed, and that they 
are doing it as a public service. The 
only connection the government has with 
this campaign is by assisting in gather- 
ing the material. The advertisers are 
paying all of the costs, and the provincial 
government and the people are paying 
nothing. This is an effort on the part 
of one newspaper. There are other 
papers which are doing something 
similar. They are doing it without charge 
as a public service, and as part of this 
same movement to create an awareness 
on the part of our people. I am sure 
we are very grateful to them, as the 
people of our province must be for 
doing it. 


This question is one which we can- 
not underrate in this province. It is 
not a problem which is peculiar to us 
in Ontario alone. The President of the 
United States has brought this matter 
to the attention of his people, the Rt. 
hon. Prime Minister of Canada has 
spoken to the people of all provinces 
in connection with the terrific toll of 
deaths, property damage, and injuries 
to people, which result from bad driving 
habits. 


A year ago last October, we had a 
very dreadful catastrophe in this por- 
tion of Ontario, from the hurricane, 
when there was very serious loss of 
life. However, when it is considered 
that. we are having the deaths from that 
hurricane multiplied 10, probably 15 
times, in this province every year, from 
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the operation of motor cars, in loss of 
life, injury and property damage, we 
can see the magnitude of this problem. 
It is equivalent every year in this prov- 
ince, to probably a dozen “Hurricane 
Hazels” or more, resulting from the 
operation of motor vehicles. : 


MR. G. E. JACKSON (London 
South): Mr. Chairman, may I go back 
to the matter of issuing of licences in 
my riding? It is a very slow business 
at present and I am sure it is the same 
in other places. May I ask the hon. 
Minister a question on that point? 
What recourse have people in order to 
secure their licences, other than send- 
ing in for them by mail? I know that 
is one of the things they can do. Has 
The Department of Highways consid- 
ered any advertising in that respect? 
When I was passing the licence bureau 
today in my home town, there was a 
line-up for at least a block, and it 
seemed to me that at least half of those 
people did not know what other re- 
course they had. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: I suspect that 
very many people do not make use of 
the possibility of mailing their cheques 
to our headquarters here, for the licence, 
whereupon the licence will be mailed 
promptly back to them. In regard to 
planning of some changes in the issuing 
of licences, it is possible that in some 
of the cities we will be able to provide 
facilities for the issuing of licences, and 
especially for examinations for drivers’ 
licences. 


MR. G. INNES (Oxford): Mr. 
Chairman, I have a clipping here and 
would like to enquire from the hon. 
Minister whether he has anything to say 
about it. This is in regard to fines for 
overloading vehicles. There was one 
man who had overloaded a vehicle by 
13 tons and he was fined $52.50. There 
was a farmer who had overloaded an- 
other vehicle by 2 tons and he was 
fined $42.50. 


It seems to me that, across the prov- 
ince, there is a wide variation in the 
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fines for overloading. It seems to be 
the case that very often a large truck 
is overloaded by 13 to 20 tons, and the 
driver would rather pay the fine and still 
be money ahead in getting from Detrort 
to Montreal. He could take the chance 
that he would not be caught, and make 
still more money. Would the hon. 
Minister have any comments on that? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: The fine im- 
posed depends entirely upon the judg- 
ment of the magistrate. There are 
limits within which the fines can be 
imposed. If the same trucker with the 
same truck is fined more than once, I 
think he runs into other difficulties, 
which do not encourage him to continue 
that offence. 


MR. INNES: Is there not a maxi- 
mum fine? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: There is a 
maximum and a minimum. I do not 
have The Highway Traffic Act before 
me, but I can get the information for 
the hon. member. 


MR. INNES: It seems a very great 
discrepancy that one man should be 
fined $42.50 for overloading a truck 2 
tons, going only from Chatham to 
Brantford, while this other man, going 
from Detroit to Montreal, is fined only 
$52.50 for being overloaded 13 tons. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: That is just 
where the hon. member comes in and 
picks us up. I often had to put my 
hand in my pocket and pay it. 


MR. T. PRYDE (Huton): yMer. 
Chairman, a few minutes ago the hon. 
Minister referred to the fees paid to 
licence issuers. He said he did not have 
many complaints. Doubtless he did not, 
but I do not think all the issuers of li- 
cences are satisfied with the fees paid. 
In my own judgment, the fees are very 
small. I had occasion to go to the issuer 
with a party, a short time ago, to have 
a car transferred, and after all the paper 
work involved, which took 15 minutes, 
the issuer received 15 cents. That was 
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far too small a return. Some considera- 
tion should be given to them, and al- 
though the hon. Minister may not have 
complaints, I would say that everyone 
is not satisfied. 


MERE TD LHOMASm( Oshawa jz 
What commission do the issuers get? 


FLONS MRA LU AN. Luev cetrco 
cents for a vehicle licence, and 10 cents 
for a driver’s licence. 


MRA eA LDF (leceds) anit. Chat 
man, could the hon. Minister tell the 
House whether or not any further weigh 
scales are being put along the highway? 
I understand, from speaking to the po- 
lice, that is a good operation and that 
it has a salutory effect on speeding. I 
wonder, as the highways are being ex- 
tended, whether any further weigh scales 
are to be put in? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Chairman, 
we are increasing the number of scales, 
and also using quite a few portable 
scales. 


MR. JOHN ROOT (Wellington- 
Dufferin) : Mr. ‘Chairman, there was a 
suggestion made this afternoon that a 
person could mail in an application for 
a new licence. I have been asked at 
different times what would be the appli- 
cant’s position, if the police picked him 
up for driving without a licence, when 
it was in the mail? 


HONIM ReGAL IAN: = Chat is tue 
first difficulty we have experienced in 25 
years, and if it comes that close again, 
it will be another 25 years before it 
occurs again. 


HON. MR. FROST: We will let 
him off, if that happens. 


MR. H.-G, NIXON? ( Brant) : 9 Mr: 
Chairman, I would like to have an ex- 
planation from the hon. Prime Minister 
and the hon. Minister of Highways— 
and I am sorry the hon. Provincial 
Treasurer (Mr. Porter) is not in his 
place—about the highway reserve fund, 
which I see here is $37 million. 
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HON. MR. FROST: I thought the 
hon. member for Brant understood all 
about that this afternoon. 


MR. NIXON: Mr. Chairman, this is 
in another category. This is in capital 
payments. 


There is another question I would 
like to ask the hon. Minister. He ex- 
plained in great detail about the muni- 
cipalities and the capital constructions, 
on which the department pays a subsidy 
of 50 per cent., and that he approves of 
those. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, when 
the federal government builds a road, 
is it taken up with the department as 
to how much will be subsidized? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: You mean the 
Trans-Canada Highway ? 


MR. NIXON: No, on Indian re- 
serves. [I understand it is the federal 
government which builds those roads, 
is it not? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: It is worked 
about the same as in a municipality. So 
far as I know, it has always been the 
policy that the contributions from the 
federal government have remained very 
steady from year to year, and we sub- 
sidized those. 


From my own experience with Indian 
reserves, I can remember occasions 
when the county financed the work, and 
as the money came from the federal 
government, it was paid off. We have 
had no difficulty in subsidizing the work 
on the Indian reserves. 


Vote 604 agreed to. 


On vote 605: 


MR. T. D. THOMAS (Oshawa): 
Mr. Chairman, the hon. Minister, when 
speaking this afternoon, referred to the 
unsatisfied judgment fund, and said the 
fund has had 3,100 cases finalized, and 
the total amount paid out of the fund 
was $8.25 million. I would like to ask 
two questions with respect to that. 


The first is, how many cases are still 
pending with judgments against the 
fund? The hon. Minister may not have 
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that information before him this evening, 
but I wonder if he could give us the 
amount, and what the administrative 
costs were for the last fiscal year, or the 
year nearest to it. 


PO Nev RATA Neel ieties hon, 
member for Oshawa will place his ques- 
tion on the Order paper, I will get the 
information for him, personally. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : I do not 
know whether we will have time to 
secure a reply. Could the hon. Minister 
supply that information, without a ques- 
tion being put on the Order paper? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: I will be glad 
to furnish that information, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


MRO Macb'O N AIS Dey ork 
South) : I would like to make one com- 
ment, although I have no question to ask 
at the moment. I put a question on the 
Order paper earlier in the session. In 
the year 1955, the total amount paid out 
of the fund was $1.8 million. That was 
the question I asked, and the answer was 
that 20 per cent. of the amount went for 
costs, and 80 per cent. was paid in 
judgments, in other words, one-fifth of 
it went for costs. 


Here is the simple situation, that we 
have in the judgment fund an amount 
which went to lawyers and courts, for 
costs, of one-fifth of $1.8 million, or 
$350,000, plus the administration costs 
—if I judge the figures correctly— 
amounting to $200,000. So we have, 
in that connection $500,000 administra- 
tively which went to lawyers and courts, 
and a balance to be paid into the hands 
of the people, amounting to $1.8 million. 
I suggest this is a highly unsatisfactory 
way of meeting the needs of the people 
who have suffered damage. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: I think anyone 
who has had anything to do with the 
unsatisfied judgment fund will very soon 
realize that, from the very nature of the 
claims, quite a large amount of court 
costs are incurred. These are mostly 
allowed in addition to the judgment, 
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which is paid to the person who suffers 
the damage. It is an unsatisfied judg- 
ment fund. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): A great 
many people are unsatisfied, too. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Consider, for 
instance, a case which can happen, and 
about which I happen to know. By the 
time the judgment is obtained, against 
the person who has caused the damage, 
all the worldly goods of that particular 
person have suddenly been transferred 
to some other member of the family. 
There is a great deal of effort required 
to ascertain if such action was fraudu- 
lent as well as to determine whether the 
person against whom the judgment is 
obtained has any remaining assets, and 
if there is any possibility of collecting 
the money in any way. 


Sometimes it seems to be almost an 
endless legal procedure, to have that 
particular point settled, and if it is a 
case like that, and it is suspected that 
the assets have been transferred to other 
members of the family to avoid the 
collection of damages, such must be 
decided. 


In some of the cases, there is a great 
deal of legal work in this connection 
with it. I have sat in on some of the 
cases, and I think the costs are reason- 
able. We have a committee, as the hon. 
members know, which assesses. the 
amount, and that has short-circuited a 
great deal of court work, but there must 
always be the certainty that the parti- 
cular person it not in a position to pay 
the amount of money required by the 
judgment. 


While such costs may look like a large 
amount of money, the proportion is not 
large, as may be realized. I do not think 
it is as unreasonable as the hon. member 
may suspect. 


MR. MacDONALD: I just figured it 
out. Last year, we spent $568,000, to 
be able to pay the people of this prov- 
ince $1,439,418. I suggest it is a very 
expensive way of doing it. I will only 
suggest an alternative, which is a much 
better way, and that is an over-all com- 
pulsory car insurance scheme. 
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HON. MR. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber, of course, does everything possible 
to swell the amount by adding in the 
$200,000 which the government assumes 
and administers within this scheme. 


MR. MacDONALD: Why not? 


HON. MR. FROST: The matter of 
solicitors’ costs has been a bit of a 
problem. We looked into it some 2 or 
3 years ago, and provisions were made 
in the fund for making approved settle- 
ments, to avoid solicitors’ costs, which 
has had the effect of reducing the 
amount. I agree with the hon. Minister 
of Highways, it is difficult to avoid 
the fact that in many of these cases, the 
matter has to go to judgment, and that 
the judgment must be shown to have 
been unsatisfied, before the amount is 
paid. I can assure the hon. member the 
costs are taxed down to a bare minimum. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
when did that arrangement go_ into 
effect ? 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
the provision for settlement started 
about 2 years ago. I think that pro- 
vision will develop in the years to come, 
and will take away some of the ob- 
jectionable features. 


We felt, some 3 years ago, that soli- 
citors’ costs were getting altogether out 
of hand, and at that time, we com- 
menced tightening up the provisions, 
and limiting the amounts of cost which 
could be charged and collected, and we 
entered into the provision for settlement, 
which I think will be developed, as time 
goes along. 


I quite agree that the purpose of this 
is to provide some protection for the 
people who have sustained damage by 
those who either have no insurance, or 
who are injured by hit-and-run drivers. 
That is the purpose of the fund. 


In the review we made a couple of 
years ago, we found it was not only 
impossible, but very undesirable, to take 
away the realization that this is a judg- 
ment, unsatisfied and uncollectible. On 


the other hand, I quite agree there has 
to be very rigid control of costs which 
are chargeable, otherwise, the tendency 
might be to have the sky as the limit, 
as far as the costs are concerned. 


I am sure the hon. member for York 
South will see the point. Supposing we 
ruled there were to be no costs payable 
from the fund. The person who held the 
judgment would still have a solicitor’s 
bill to meet, and we thought it better 
to take a moderate view, and allow 
moderate costs. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chair- 
man, the hon. Prime Minister says the 
procedure, which he thinks reduces the 
solicitor’s costs, has been in effect for 
two years. Therefore, while it may be 
reviewed, it is effective in the figures I 
have given. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Mri Ghai 
man, did the hon. member include the 
$200,000 ? 


MR. MacDONALD: Yes. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: That has noth- 
ing to do with the judgment. 


MR. MacDONALD: Why not? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: The money in 
the fund is at its lowest level in Decem- 
ber, and for fear the fund might run out 
of money, there has always been provi- 
sion made to place money in the fund, 
to enable it to carry on until January 1. 
We have not used that fund since we 
have charged $1 per licence. We did 
not make use of it last year. So that 
$200,000 was not used. The only time 
it was used was when the fee was still 
50 cents. The licence money comes in 
at the end of our fiscal year. 


MR. MacDONALD: This is the 
first year in which it has been in the 
Estimates ? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: No, it has 
always been in the Estimates. 


MR. MacDONALD: But it has not 
been spent? 
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HON. MR. ALLAN: And it is not 
likely to be spent. I have the informa- 
tion regarding the fund up to the end 
of March, 1955. We paid out, up until 
that time, in class “A” judgments, $6,- 
394,000. Of that amount, $1.3 million- 
odd was for costs. That would amount 
to just over one-fifth. I would not 
think that was unreasonable. 


In regard to hit-and-run accidents; 
we paid out a total of $751,000, and 
the costs in those cases amounted to 
$121,502. It was not necessary in those 
cases to find out whether the money 
could be collected from the person doing 
the damage, because we did not find 
the person, and the costs were less, in 
proportion. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : I would 
like to make a further comment. The 
hon. Prime Minister said this is a prob- 
lem, and I agree it is quite a problem 
for some people who are trying to get 
something out of the fund. I know a 
case in Oshawa last year where a man 
had a perfectly valid claim against the 
fund amounting to about $225. He went 
to the lawyer, asking him to process 
the case, and the lawyer wanted a down 
payment of $100 before he would touch 
it. What would the hon. Minister care 
to say about that? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Chair- 
man, after all he does not have a claim 
against the unsatisfied judgment fund 
unless he has a judgment. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): That is 
quite true. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: There you 
are. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): But the 
lawyer would not touch the claim until 
he received a payment of $100, which 
the man did not have, and he lost out. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: That is just 
in the ordinary course of a life. It has 
nothing to do with the unsatisfied judg- 
ment fund. 


HON. MR. FROST: He had better 
change his lawyer. 
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MR. MacDONALD: The conclusion 
is that the plan is very laborious and 
unworkable. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): The 
hon. Prime Minister says he had better 
change his lawyer. 


MR. G. T. GORDON (Brantford) : 
When a man has occasion to bring an 
action under the unsatisfied judgment 
fund, he has to pay the lawyer certain 
fees himself, as well as the unsatisfied 
judgment fund adding lawyers’ fees. 
There are two sets of fees. It is an in- 
volved affair and there are two costs, 
so that all the costs which appear in 
here are not all of the costs of an action. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Chair- 
man, they might or might not be. Be- 
fore the thing becomes a claim on the 
unsatisfied judgment fund, there must 
be a judgment. We have nothing to do 
with getting the judgment. If it was 
an insurance company, you must get 
judgment, if they do not pay you. 


MR. GORDON: When this unsatis- 
fied judgment fund is discussed among 
many of our people, I have found no 
one is satisfied with it. The comment 
always has been, “Why on earth don’t 
we get down to compulsory insurance ?” 


When a man applies for his permit, 
he would have to automatically show a 
receipt that he is covered financially, and 
has assumed financial responsibility. He 
could purchase insurance through the 
government, for instance. Anyway, he 
should show financial responsibility, 
when he applies for his car licence. 


Mr. Chairman, I think that should 
receive some consideration. I think ifa 
poll were taken in the province in con- 
nection with compulsory insurance, 
there would be a verdict overwhelming- 
ly for it. 


HON. MR. FROST: I would say 
that is probably right. There would be 
a verdict overwhelmingly in favour of 
compulsory insurance, until is was dis- 
covered what it meant. 

The hon. member had better look at the 
experience of some states of the United 
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States which have had compulsory in- 
surance. Remember the minute there 
is that type of insurance, everybody 
must get it, and there is a duty to ex- 
tend that type of insurance, with the re- 
sult that it is reflected in the rates, 
from the very high accident ratio which 
obtains from certain classes of people. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): That is 
not the case in Saskatchewan. 


HON. MR. FROST: That may be. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): The ac- 
cident rate went down. 


HON. MR. FROST: May I point 
out the unsatisfied judgment fund is 
partly for the purpose of assisting peo- 
ple by giving them something where, 
otherwise, they would have received 
nothing. The other purpose is to put 
the bad drivers off the roads. 


The difficulty of compulsory insur- 
ance is, it does not put the bad drivers 
off the roads. By this system, it does. 
As a matter of fact, taking the public’s 
good as a whole, the unsatisfied judg- 
ment fund does a better job in getting 
the bad drivers off the roads and con- 
trolling them, than perhaps the other 
feature of it. 


The emphasis is being put on this 
matter in the way of paying damages. 
Unquestionably many people have re- 
ceived very substantial relief and assist- 
ance from this fund. 


On the other hand, it has had a very 
great deterring effect on bad drivers, 
and on unsatisfactory drivers, whom 
the hon. member for Brantford would 
compel to take out insurance, which 
would cost everybody, a great deal more 
than $1 a year, if that were done. 


That would be reflected in the pre- 
miums, and would be paying for the 
bad driving habits of people who should 
not be on the road at all. 


MR. MacDONALD: Now we have 
got into this, I would like to say a few 
words. I have not explored the ramifi- 
cations of the various aspects of it, but 
on the matter of costs there is no 
argument. 
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If there was a compulsory plan, which 
included everybody, it is a government 
plan and insurance can be supplied at 
35 per cent. or 40 per cent. of what it 
now costs. 


HON. MR. FROST: That involves 
a great deal of costs too. The cost is 
reflected in the insurance premiums 
where they are not seen. 


MR. MacDONALD: What does the 
hon. Prime Minister mean ? 


HON. MR. FROST: Because the 
carrier has to pay the costs himself. That 
is of hiring adjusters and others to go 
out and settle these claims. 


If we looked at the experience of in- 
surance companies and found out how 
much they paid in the adjustment of 
these claims, it would be found that 
would be a very considerable offsetting 
item, as against costs. I will agree with 
the hon. member I think there has to 
be, and there is, a great deal of control 
in the matter of solicitors’ costs, but it 
is not all “one way traffic.” If solicitors’ 
costs were abolished, there would still 
have to be safeguards for the fund, or 
the insurance policy which is issued by 
a highly expensive organization of in- 
surance companies, in the form of 
personnel to adjust the claims. 


I do not know what rates they pay 
on the adjustment of claims, but I would 
imagine 15 per cent. or 20 per cent. This 
might be a very modest estimate. That 
is where the cost of adjustment appears 
in this, in the form of solictors’ costs, 
which are regulated. 


I agree with the hon. member it can 
be subject to abuse. As a matter of fact, 
we had a discussion on that subject in 
this House some 3 years ago, and as a 
result, arising out of it at that time, the 
whole matter was tightened up very 
much, and a year or so later we intro- 
duced the feature of permitting an ad- 
justment or settlement of a claim which 
would be passed through some com- 
mittee, and that may have very far- 
reaching effects. 

Remember, the effect of this thing is 
3-fold. First, it is aimed at keeping in- 
surance premiums down. The people 
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of this province pay very heavy in- 
surance costs, when the premiums are 
translated into insurance. 


Secondly, it is designed to keep the 
bad drivers off the roads, and it is having 
that effect. As a matter of fact, it is 
pretty rigorous. Some of us feel that 
it is perhaps too rigorous, and would 
like to see some arrangement made for 
permitting a person, who wants honestly 
to pay his obligations, back on the roads, 
under certain conditions. That is being 
explored at the present time. 


Thirdly, it is designed to provide 
something for the person who otherwise 
would receive nothing. That is all done 
at the very low cost of $1 per year per 
driver. There is no insurance which 
would provide that type of coverage. 
The amount of coverage which is given 
there for $1 is tremendous, and I think 
it is a feature which gives a wide degree 
of satisfaction when people look at it. 
I say that $1 is the best dollar any hon. 
member of this House spends. There is 
no dollar which gives the return that $1 
can give, up to $5,000. It helps him 
to keep down his insurance premium, 
and puts the bad drivers off the road. 
How much more can one want for $1? 


Mee Ei TACKSON, (CUondon 
South): May I say one word on this 
subject? The intent of the unsatisfied 
judgment fund, I think the hon. Min- 
ister of Highways and the hon. Prime 
Minister will agree, is to keep the 
irresponsible drivers off the roads, and 
make it difficult for a responsible driver 
to be involved in an accident, not only 
difficult in the inconvenience, but difh- 
cult in the things he suffers. 


If that is the true intent of the un- 
satisfied judgment fund, I think it is 
a very good thing, because it does just 
that. 


I would answer the hon. member for 
Brantford by saying it is not necessary 
to engage a lawyer to obtain satisfaction 
from the unsatisfied judgment fund. I 
happen to be in the insurance business, 
and I have handled a number of these 
claims. Not only that, but I have 
handled a number of them without the 
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normal rate of commission, if there is 
such a thing, an insurance agent receives 
for selling insurance in the first place 
to a responsible citizen. 


Once you have a car, which is a means 
of transportation, and accept, with your 
car, a form of responsibility, then I 
suppose you can say you have a legal 
obligation, once you own an automobile. 


The insurance rates in effect in the 
province of Ontario are not heavy, com- 
pared with other provinces, and other 
states with equal or even greater pop- 
ulation. 


One of the things the hon. Prime 
Minister has already pointed out is that 
the unsatisfied judgment fund has helped 
to lower the costs. Car insurance now 
is far more extensively carried in the 
largely congested areas, such as Toronto, 
Windsor and, I think, Oshawa. These 
areas have higher insurance rates for 
one reason only, experience. That is all 
there is to it. If you did not have the 
unsatisfied judgment fund, you would 
have the insurance companies and the 
carriers of insurance saying, “All right, 
we need a spread of risk more than we 
have now. We have irresponsible people 
driving cars, who can run into one 
another.” 


The irresponsible individual would 
say, “I do not care what happens to him, 
I am going to be covered by the state 
or the province.” Thereupon, the in- 
surance companies will say, “We will 
raise our rates to take care of those 
people,” but if the unsatisfied judgment 
fund is there, they have a tendency to 
keep the rates down. 


MR. G. T. GORDON (Brantford) : 
May I ask the hon. member for London 
South a question? Is it not true, at the 
present time, a careless driver has to 
pay more for his insurance than a care- 
ful driver? There are two premiums 
now ? 


MR. JACKSON: If he is convicted 
of careless driving, yes, possibly. 


MR. GORDON: I will give the hon. 
member an instance. 
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MR. JACKSON: He has to be con- 
victed of careless driving in the courts. 


MR. GORDON: I will give an in- 
stance of a chap who did not have his 
permit with him, and when he went 
home to get it, he found it was last 
year’s and he had forgotten to renew 
his permit, and was driving without a 
permit. He was fined $10, and his in- 
surance company increased his insurance 
$10 a year for 3 years. 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber knows that is a silly argument to 
put up. As a matter of fact, the man 
was convicted of a violation of The 
Highway Traffic Act, and it was re- 
flected in his insurance. 


MR. GORDON: I[ am trying to point 
out you have to pay more for your 
insurance if you are careless. Careless 
drivers have to pay more for their in- 
surance now. 


HON. MR. FROST: That might be. 
Supposing they do. If you were to take 
all the bad drivers, and throw them onto 
the insurance companies, instead of pay- 
ing $35 or $40 for your car insurance, 
you would pay $45 and you would not 
know anything about it. 

Now you are paying $1, getting good 
value and raising an uproar about it. 
The hon. member ought to look at the 
value of a dollar. 


MR. GORDON: I will agree there 
is a good dollar’s worth. 


MR. MacDONALD: I agree that the 
explanation given by the hon. member 
for London South and the hon. Prime 
Minister is a good reason why we should 
leave it with the private insurance com- 
panies, but I want to suggest—and I 
will not take long—the proposition we 
are getting cheap insurance in Ontario 
at the present time simply does not stand 
up. The suggestion that we must leave 
insurance with the private insurance 
companies in order to find out what it 
really costs—because there are adjusters’ 
costs and so on—is a “red herring” 
drawn across the trail. All the admin- 
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istrative costs are involved in a plan, 
such as they have in Saskatchewan. 
They have adjusters, they have all the 
costs, but they do not go through the 
needless legalities, which create a bon- 
anza for the lawyers, to effect settle- 
ments of claims. 


MR. DAVIES: Where is that? 
MR. MacDONALD: Saskatchewan. 


HON. MR. FROST: How can the 
hon. member for York South compare 
the situation in Saskatchewan, with 
800,000 people, no tourist business, and 
without the traffic conditions we have 
here, how can he compare that with the 
province of Ontario, with nearly 5% 
million people, and 6 million American 
cars coming in each year? If the gov- 
ernment were to go into the insurance 
business, you would pay more for your 
insurance premiums than you are now 
— plenty more. 


MR. MacDONALD: Fifty per cent. 
of the cost that is now going into insur- 
ance is not getting back to the people 
who are paying the premiums. 


HON. MR. FROST: Who is get- 


ting it? 


MR. MacDONALD: When we ex- 
amined the picture we discovered, for 
example, there are between 180 and 200 
companies selling automobile insurance, 
of one kind or another. Therefore, 
there is a highly-competitive, uneco- 
nomic situation. It is like soap. When 
your wife goes out and buys soap for 
which she pays say 40 cents, she is 
paying 10 cents for the soap, and 30 
cents for advertising. She is paying for 
the “soap operas” in the afternoon. 
Well, some like soap without soap 
operas. 


HON. W, GRIESINGER (Minister 
of Public Works) : Does the hon. mem- 
ber believe that? 


MR. MacDONALD: I am taking 
arbitrary figures, it is true. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 
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MR. MacDONALD: But the point 
is this, when you have 180 or 200 com- 
panies, Mr. Chairman, which are sell- 


ing automobile insurance, the costs go 


away up, and at least 50 per cent. of it 
is not going back to the people who 
are paying the premiums. 


HON. SIK,” GRIESINGER: Can 
the hon. member prove that? 


MR. MacDONALD: Certainly, Mr. 


Chairman. That has been substantiated 
many times. 
HON. MR. GRIESINGER: The 


hon. member said that they pay 10: cents 
for the soap, and 30 cents for adver- 
tising. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
the motor car has become a lethal wea- 
pon, and there should be the protection 
of compulsory insurance. But when it 
is compulsory, it should be secured at 
cost. Therefore, a co-operative plan 
should be established in the province 
of Ontario to supply it at cost. When 
it is supplied, with everyone involved, 
it will cost distinctly less than it does 
at the present time. 


I agree with the hon. Prime Minis- 
ter’s remarks if what he is suggesting 


is that the cost would not be the same 


in Ontario, as in Saskatchewan. Of 
course it would not, because we have 
greater density of population and more 
cars here. But that does not alter the 
fact that the premium should be made 
available in that kind of plan at much 
less cost than it is now, and we would 
escape the tedious, laborious, procedures 
of the unsatisfied judgments fund. 


Dune KON Mres Chairman: 
may I give the hon. member for York 
South a piece of literature to read, 
rather than prolong the matter by read- 
ing it to the House? I have something 
here which I am sure will interest him, 
regarding the Saskatchewan method of 
insurance. 


MR. MacDONALD: I read that 
when it came out, before the last 
election. 
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MR. JACKSON: It is dated Feb- 
ruary 6, 1956, and may be of interest 
to him. I would like him to read it and 
if he would care to discuss it further, 
I think it would be for the benefit of the 
whole House. 


MR. T. D. THOMAS, (Oshawa): 
Mr. Chairman, one of the unfair things 
about the unsatisfied judgments fund is 
that, if I have insurance on my car, I 
am compelled to pay $1 to the unsatis- 
fied judgments fund, and a man with 
no insurance on his car, pays $1 also. 
If I have to pay $1, with insurance on 
my car, then I think there would be 
some equity to the whole thing, if the 
other was compelled to pay $4 or $5. 
I cannot, for the life of me, see why we 
should both pay $1. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Mr. Chair- 
man, before we leave the subject of the 
unsatisfied judgments fund, I would like 
to say 2 or 3 things. If I might answer, 
first, the hon. member for Oshawa, 
anyone who pays $1 into the unsatisfied 
judgments fund does not do so because 
of the fact that he has his car insured. 
He pays that $1 for the protection that 
may come to himself. There are 6 
million American cars coming into the 
province each year. Some of them are 
insured and some are not. The $1 he 
pays protects him in that direction. 


In answer to the hon. member for 
Brantford, I wonder if he knows that 
there is. only one state in the union where 
there is compulsory insurance, and that 
the insurance rates in Boston are 3 times 
as much as they are in the city of 
Toronto? 


MR. GORDON: Is not New York 
considering it? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: They may be 
considering it, but they do not have it. 


MR. MacDONALD: I find those 
figures incomprehensible. 
THe” CHATRNUAN = Order, the 


hon. Minister has the floor. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: In following 
up the great advantage that comes from 
the influence of the unsatisfied judg- 
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ments fund on our drivers, may I ask 
the hon. members who mentioned the 
province of Saskatchewan, if they have 
examined the increase in the fatality 
rate in Saskatchewan last year? 


MR. MacDONALD: Does the hon. 
Minister want the figures? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: Yes. 


MR. MacDONALD: When they 
instituted their safety campaign last 
year, it was cut from 121 to 64. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: What is it this 
past year? 


MR. MacDONALD: It is back again 
over 100, I agree, and they are trying to 
cope with that situation. But the point is 
that when they instituted their campaign, 
they cut it by 50 per cent. and were able 
to reduce the premiums by 25 per cent. 
This year they again reduced them. 


HON MR ALLA Nesmitviso ip .50 
percent. 


MR. MacDONALD: 


miums ? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: No, the fa- 
talities. 


MR. MacDONALD: The premiums 
are down—if the hon. Minister refers 
to premiums—because I am reading 
from the Underwriters’ Association 
figures here. 


HON. MR. ALLAN: The unsatisfied 
judgments fund has been a wonderful 
thing for the motorists of this province. 
We get very, very many letters from 
persons who have received money which 
they would otherwise have had no 
chance of collecting. We encourage those 
persons who are not able to drive to 
make regular payments to the fund, and 
we have set up a committee, as hon. 
members know, to enter into agreements 
with persons who otherwise would not 
have a licence to drive, and we expect 
we are going to get a good deal of money 
back in the fund, and those persons are 
very well satisfied with their end of it. 


The  pre- 
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MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Mr. 
Chairman, I just want to ask one more 
question and then I promise you I will 
not ask any more on this item. How- 
ever, the hon. Minister’s reply to the 
question “why should not a person hav- 
ing no insurance pay more than $1,” 
was not a very valid one, because it will 
be remembered when we were in the 
state of New Jersey they were increas- 
ing the $1 fee there to I think $4 or $5 
in the case of persons without insurance. 
I believe that system is operating in the 
state of New Jersey. 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber for Oshawa knows it would be a 
very difficult thing to do administra- 
tively. For instance, supposing we 
charged $5, and then the man came 
down and took out insurance, could 
he come back and get a rebate of 


his $5? 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : Oh well, 
Mr. Chairman. 


HON. MR. FROST: As a matter of 
fact, the simplest thing to do—and the 
hon. member for Oshawa knows this is 
true—is for everybody to pay $1, and 
have the protection which goes with it, 
whether they have insurance or not. 
Every effort is being made to warn the 
person who does not carry insurance 
that he or she is making a very danger- 
ous mistake. That is the point, Mr. 
Chairman. 


MR. GORDON: Mr. Chairman, may 
I ask the hon. Minister a question? What 
is the percentage of those not carrying 
insurance in Ontario? I think it is very 
small. About 17 per cent. ? 


HON. MR. ALLAN: I cannot be 
definite about it, but I think it is about 
17 per cent. 


MR. GORDON : Yes, it is very small. 
Vote 605 agreed to. 
Hon. Mr. Frost moves the committee 


rise and report it has come to certain 
resolutions. 


Motion agreed to. 
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The House resumed, Mr. Speaker in 
the chair. 


MR J. FI EDWARDS (Rerth) :Mr; 
Speaker, the Committee of Supply begs 
to report it has come to certain resolu- 
tions and begs leave to sit again. 


Report adopted. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves that Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the chair, and the 
House resolve itself into the Committe 
of Supply. 


Motion agreed to. 


House in committee; Mr. Edwards in 
the chair. 


THE BUDGET 


MR. ALLAN GROSSMAN (St. 
Andrew): Mr. Speaker, in rising to 
speak on the Budget, I would like to 
raise a problem which is of extreme 
importance and one to which I think 
all the hon. members of this House 
should give very serious consideration. 
It has to do with the ethnic, or foreign 
language press. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not presume 
to reserve for myself the privilege of 
being the exclusive spokesman for new 
Canadians, although, believe me, I 
would consider this an extreme honour. 


In the first place I am against such 
a presumption in principle as all hon. 
members of this House represent all of 
the people in their ridings, and no one 
here should speak for any group ex- 
clusively, and secondly, of course, new 
Canadians are not all concentrated 
either in my riding or in any one par- 
ticular riding. There are thousands of 
new Canadians in practically every rid- 
ing in this province. 

I am sure the hon. members for 
Riverdale, for example, High Park, 
Bellwoods, Parkdale, Sudbury, Ottawa 
East, Wentworth, Cochrane South, and 
so on, have many thousands of new Ca- 
nadians within the boundaries of their 
ridings, and they have just as much 
cause and right as I have to speak for 


new Canadians, and the situation of - 
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which I am about to speak is one which 
should give them very great concern. 
It is a very serious situation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that 
we need many, many more immigrants 
into this country, at least 25 or 30 mil- 
lion of them. 


We have within our boundaries now 
over 500,000 post-war immigrants 
alone. Now while I believe in a wide- 
scale immigration policy, I also believe 
that we have a great responsibility to 
our new Canadians in helping them in- 
tegrate. I think that our responsibility 
doesn’t cease just as soon as they have 
arrived at our borders. 


In this respect, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the Dominion government, as 
well as our own provincial government, 
have been “missing the boat.” We have 
been bringing many hundreds of thou- 
sands of people to this country, and 
leaving them exposed to all sorts of 
influences, destructive or otherwise, 
without giving enough consideration to 
the results of such a policy, or lack of 
policy, and its ultimate effect upon the 
future outlook of these new Canadians. 


I might say, Mr. Speaker, that some 
time ago, when the hon. Prime Min- 
ister of Ontario was addressing a gath- 
ering of representatives of the ethnic 
press, and in paying tribute to Canada’s 
foreign language press, he stated 
amongst other things, the following : 


I appeal to the editors to continue 
giving comfort to newcomers through 
your publications. You represent the 
freedom of the press and speech in 
this country, just as much as do the 
English and French language papers. 


This was a fine tribute which the hon. 
Prime Minister paid to the little-known 
group of very devoted men and women 
who are publishing and editing some 35 
ethnic papers in this province of On- 
tario, papers which, while they are for- 
eign in language, are truly Canadian in 
spirit, and which shape the minds of 
well over 500,000 people in this 
province. 


Let me state that it is my opinion, 
and the opinion of many others who 
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know, that the news and editorial com- 
ments as contained in the pages of these 
foreign language papers are a vital fac- 
tor, perhaps the greatest single factor, 
contributing to the process of integra- 
tion of over 500,000 non-English speak- 
ing Europeans who have arrived in On- 
tario since the end of the Second World 
War. 


Today I would like to pay tribute to 
the great work of these distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen of the foreign 
language press, and present to this 
House an account of their aims and 
problems. But before I do this, let me 
describe the challenge with which this 
press was confronted after the influx of 
people into this province, and let me 
tell you what these people mean to us, 
and why paying tribute to them is not 
quite enough, why we should take more 
interest in them than we have been tak- 
ing in the past. 

This province has, since the end of 
the Second World War, undergone a 
most radical population change, prob- 
ably the most radical population change 
in its history. The number of people 
in this period in Canada has risen by 
over 3 million, and nearly half of this 
increase has come through immigration. 
From 1946 to the middle of 1955 more 
than 1.25 million newcomers arrived 
on Canadian soil and it is calculated 
that, out of this number 66 per cent., 
or 825,000, came from _ continental 
Europe. 


I suppose by this time the number of 
people from non-English and non- 
French speaking European countries 
who have arrived here since the end 
of the war approaches the one million 
mark, and out of this million, about 53 
per cent., or more than 500,000, have 
settled in Ontario. In other words, 1 
out of every 10 residents of Ontario 
today is a post-war immigrant of eth- 
nic origin other than British. 


Now, there is no doubt that these 
500,000 people, working and living side 
by side with other Canadians, are bound 
to have some impact on the future of 
our province. According to the records 
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of The Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration, European immigrants ar- 
rived in Canada, in the period of 1946- 
1954, at an average monthly rate of 
some 10,000 people. 


Perhaps to give the hon. members a 
more illustrative picture of just how 
large a group this is, let me put it to 
the hon. members this way. If all the 
immigrants who have been coming to 
the province of Ontario since the war 
were to settle in one place, they would 
have put on the map of this province a 
brand new town, comparable in size to 
Waterloo, Barrie, Brockville or Pem- 
broke, every 60 days, for the last 9 
years. 


More than 25 nationalities are repre- 
sented in the immigrants who came 
from Europe to Ontario, and they came 
from all parts of Europe; from the south 
— from Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece; from 
western Europe — Germany, the Neth- 
erlands and Belgium; from central 
Europe — Hungary, Austria, Poland, 
Ukraine; from the north — Denmark, 
Finland and Norway. They have added 
over 350,000 skilled craftsmen to the 
labour force of Ontario, and they are 
helping industry in its very high de- 
velopments. 

It should here be stated, too, that 
the large majority of all the newcomers 
to Ontario are adults, and as such, they 
have brought with them skills and tal- 
ents which did not cost this province or 
this country one cent to develop, and 
they are ready to become productive the 
moment they get a job. 


In addition, many have brought con- 
siderable amounts of cash and invested 
it in new industries, of which we see 
examples all around us, and they have 
helped to maintain the momentum of 
our economy. If I may be privileged, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like at this time 
to quote the hon. Minister of Planning 
and Development (Mr. Nickle), who 
said : 


In the province of Ontario alone, 
since 1950, over 500 new industries 
have been established by immigrants. 
These new industries, established by 
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immigrants, have involved the in- 
vestment of millions of dollars, and 
are at present, or will in the future, 
employ thousands of Canadians with 
jobs. 


Now, a most important factor for the 
people of Ontario to keep in mind is that 
these newcomers represent an additional 
$500 million in buying power annually. 
This is according to the statistics of the 
immigration committee of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. 


It is well also, Mr. Speaker, to keep 
in mind that this province is an export- 
ing province. We still produce more 
than we can consume, and these new 
people have assisted in our economy, at 
least to the extent that they reduce our 
uncertain dependence on foreign mar- 
kets. Instead of sending goods in search 
of people, for example, these people 
have come to the goods. 


In other words, these people not only 
by their productive power and _ their 
skill, but simply by being here, by ac- 
quiring goods and services equivalent 
to the population of a city of 500,000 
people, are of immense value to the 
economy of this province. They share 
the cost of running the province, and 
they are as important to the Ontario 
Treasury as are the people of Ottawa, 
Hamilton and Windsor combined, 
which, according to the 1951 census, 
had a population of some 530,000 people. 


Let me quote again, if I may, the hon. 
Minister of Planning and Development, 
who said: , 


Far from being a drain on the Cana- 
dian economy, these immigrants, and 
the industries they have established, 
have made a great contribution to the 
building up of Canada, and keeping 
her prosperous. 


There is another factor, too, which 
we should keep in mind. We need many 
more people to help pay for our needed 
services. For example, we have been 
speaking about spending $2 billion on 
water resources and conservation. We 
need many hundreds of millions of 
dollars for an extended network of high- 
ways, and there are numerous other 


services for which an increased popula- 
tion could help to pay. 


We should also keep in mind that our 
immigrants are, above all, human beings, 
and some of them have some pretty grim 
memories of the past in their enslaved 
countries. Many of them, of course, are 
bewildered by a new country, a new 
language and new customs, and all of 
them are looking forward to a brighter 
future in this province. 


If we agree that it is good business for 
everybody to have immigrants here, it 
is certainly everybody’s business, and 
primarily the business of those present 
here, to make certain that at least we 
give them every good chance of integra- 
tion. We will find that by helping them 
we will be helping ourselves, because 
then we will be assuring ourselves not 
only of a prosperous, but a healthily 
democratic, country. 


How can we help out in the proper 
integration of the immigrant? Of 
course, he wants to know as much as he 
can about our province, so that it will 
help to make his life more successful 
here. He wants to know about national 
affairs; he should know about our na- 
tional affairs and we want him to know 
about our national affairs. 


He wants to read some news from 
his old country and also keep in touch 
with world events. In a community such 
as ours, in an English-speaking com- 
munity, he finds himself behind the 
impenetrable barrier of language. 


Therefore, after his arrival, one of the 
first things a newcomer reaches for is a 
copy of a newspaper in his own language, 
the only instrument which can pierce the 
language barrier. Through such a paper 
he will form his opinions about Ontario 
and its government and institutions, and 
this paper is the one which will interpret 
the country to him. It is a natural thing. 
If an English- or French-speaking Cana- 
dian were situated in Rotterdam or 
Copenhagen, where would he look to 
get his news? He would look for a 
newspaper in his own language. 


The foreign language press speaks to 
the ethnic groups in more than a dozen 
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languages in our province. Of course 
it exerts a great influence on the minds 
of the newcomers, and will be respon- 
sible for forming their opinions. The 
foreign language press is the only con- 
necting link between newcomers and 
the world outside. 


A recent survey made by a research 
organization shows that 76.5 per cent. 
of newcomers receive no English lan- 
guage newspapers, 80 per cent. receive 
no English language periodicals, and 96 
per cent. prefer to read publications in 
their own language. These papers enjoy 
great readership. They are passed from 
hand to hand, from house to house, and 
sometimes are sent even to prospective 
immigrants in Europe. So they play, 
as I say, a very vital and important role 
in the integration of newcomers to this 
province. 


There are now two distinct and separ- 
ate groups of foreign language papers, 
one of them working constructively in 
support of our Canadian democratic 
institutions, the other working destruc- 
tively, following vigorously the teach- 
ings of communism. 


The democratic foreign language press 
in Ontario publishes about 35 news- 
papers and magazines in over 15 lan- 
guages, and has a very fine record of 
good community service. These papers 
enjoy a total circulation of about 200,000 
and an estimated readership of about 


800,000. 


Ontario, however, is also the publish- 
ing centre for the foreign language 
communist papers, 12 of them in 10 
languages, with a circulation estimated 
at over 100,000 copies. They are part 
and parcel of a nation-wide scheme, 
penetrating into all types of organiza- 
tions, labour, cultural societies, educa- 
tional, and so on. I do not have to tell 
the hon. members of this House to 
whom this group pledges allegiance. 
They are financed from the same source, 
and managed from a central office here 
in Toronto; and according to very reli- 
able sources, $250,000 annually is the 
sum necessary to support the numerous 
pro-communist publications in Ontario. 


Here is a point which I would like 
to emphasize to the hon. members, and 
which I would like them to keep in 
mind. All the hon. members of this 
House who have, as I said, thousands 
of new Canadians within their ridings, 
should know that these two _ bitterly 
opposed groups are engaged in silent 
warfare for the minds of our new 
Canadians. 


These immigrants, most of them 
having experienced the terrors of com- 
munism, are essentially anti-communist, 
but the loneliness and the hardships they 
often encounter, before they finally get 
established, make them perfect targets 
for the well-camouflaged communist 
line, which plays on the minds of un- 
happy and unestablished people. 


We should do everything we possibly 
can to assist the democratic foreign 
language press in their often-times un- 
even battle against the small, but well- 
organized and financed group of com- 
munist papers. 


The federal government has done 
some work in recognizing the value of 
the foreign language press. There are 
a number of the departments of the 
federal government, The Department of 
Citizenship, the Post Office, The De- 
partment of Fisheries, which do some 
work by way of advertising messages in 
the foreign language press. These cam- 
paigns are highly appreciated by the 
printers and publishers of the foreign 
language press alike. There is no doubt 
that a well-informed citizen is a good 
citizen, and if we find that the only way 
of informing the new Canadian citizen is 
through the medium of the newspapers 
which he reads, then it follows that we 
must make sure that he is given all the 
information necessary for the proper 
understanding of the workings of our 
government, its agencies and institutions, 
in the paper which he reads. 


If we expect the fullest contribution 
of our new Canadians to the progress 
of our province and their full participa- 
tion in our community life, we must 
make sure that the information pres- 
ently available to English-speaking 
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citizens of Ontario is extended to our 
immigrants in their own language. 


Our province spends over $1.5 million 
a year keeping the people of this prov- 
ince informed about government activi- 
ties. The publishers and the editors of 
the new Canadian press calculate that 
this works out to about 50 cents per 
capita spent on advertising and publicity 
by our province annually on each Eng- 
lish-speaking resident in Ontario—man, 
woman and child. These estimates are 
based on figures contained in the Direc- 
tory and Guide of the Services of the 
Ontario Government, which gives the 
population as of June, 1953, at 4,897,000, 
with 67 per cent. of the population being 
of British origin. 


The Department of Highways and 
The Department of Publicity are using 
the newspapers to a considerable extent 
to inform the citizens of this province 
for example, as to the dangers of care- 
less driving, understanding and respect- 
ing highway traffic rules, describing the 
scenic beauties of Ontario, and on other 
subjects which keep them informed on 
provincial matters. Yet because of the 
language barrier these messages do not 
reach over 500,000 people who live in 
Ontario. 


If the departments of our government 
feel, in their wisdom, that it is not only 
desirable but necessary that this in- 
formation be published in the columns 
of the daily and weekly newspapers 
printed in English, surely this informa- 
tion would prove of equal value if it 
were published in the foreign language 
publications for those people who do 
not possess our background and to whom 
many things in Canada are new. If it 
is found advisable for The Department 
of Highways, for example, to give in- 
formation as to measures for safety 
which should be used on the highway, 
then we must take it for granted that 
if this information is not given to new 
Canadians in the press they read, then 
to some extent, their lives are being 
endangered. 


There are many other departments of 
the government which publish informa- 
tion which should, of necessity, be pub- 
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lished in the foreign language press. For 
example, The Department of Agricul- 
ture publishes much information on live 
stock, poultry, dairying, soils and ferti- 
lizers, wheat, fruit and vegetables, farm 
economics and other subjects. This in- 
formation should be published in the 
form of advertisements designed to 
reach those immigrants who have taken 
up farming and now operate thousands 
of farms, primarily in southern Ontario, 
in order to assist them in farm con- 
ditions which are, to a great extent, new 
to them. 


Information should be supplied by 
The Department of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to the immigrant who settles in 
Ontario, about the functions of the ju- 
diciary of the province. He should be 
told how it operates, what his rights, 
privileges and duties are, and where he 
can receive legal aid and advice in case 
of need. 


It should be pointed out to our immi- 
grants just how our police system oper- 
ates, so that they will know their rights 
and obligations in relation to the police. 
After all, it is difficult for many of us 
to realize the terror that a police uni- 
form holds for many of our immigrants. 
As an illustration of what I mean, there 
is on record a case of a newcomer who 
was detained at the police station for 
a minor offense, and who, unaware of 
how the law and the courts of Canada 
function, panicked and hanged himself. 


I am sure hon. members of the House 
recall this case, and while of course, it 
is an extreme example, it serves to show 
the attitude of many European immi- 
grants towards the police, due to their 
unhappy experiences in Europe. Now 
I think The Department of the Attor- 
ney-General could do a great deal in 
informing and educating the immigrant 
so that he will realize that the police are 
essentially the friends and protectors of 
all the people. 


The Department of Education has 
shown some leadership in its community 
programmes branch, and is doing a fine 
job on citizenship education. However, 
the activities and services of this de- 
partment are not being publicized to 
the extent that they should be. Night 
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classes for newcomers are being adver- 
tised only once a year, and in a very 
limited number of newspapers. Since 
knowledge of English is a basis of citi- 
zenship training, more publicity should 
be given to the facilities and informa- 
tion in the foreign language press. 


The Department of Health has many 
services available to the public of which 
the immigrant is not aware. The new 
Canadian should be told through his 
press the services — dental services, in- 
dustrial hygiene, maternal and child hy- 
giene, public health nursing, tubercu- 
losis prevention, and other aspects of 
the services available from the depart- 
ment. In this department is a wealth 
of pamphlets available in English, and 
this could be used as a basis for material 
for a campaign in the foreign language 
press to promote better health among 
these people. 


The Department of Highways, to my 
mind, is one which should do a great 
deal in informing the new Canadians 
about the Ontario traffic laws, and the 
proper usage of highways. A campaign 
by The Department of Highways, simi- 
lar to one conducted for English-speak- 
ing citizens, would be of particular bene- 
fit to the new Canadians, since many of 
these newcomers have come from coun- 
tries where traffic is not nearly as heavy 
as it is here, and where traffic regula- 
tions are, to some extent, not the same 
as they are here. Surely such valuable 
and much-needed information should, 
of necessity, be publicized in the foreign 
language press so that it will reach the 
attention of over 500,000 of our people, 
who otherwise will know nothing of 
this necessary information. 


The Department of Labour carries 
on many activities which should be pub- 
licized amongst the new Canadians. 
Legislation such as The Minimum 
Wage Act, Fair Remuneration to Fe- 
male Employees Act, The Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act, and The Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
all should be explained to the newcom- 
ers in order that they should know their 
rights. For example, such information 
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would protect them from unscrupulous 
employers who might take advantage of 
their employees’ lack of information. It 
is reasonable to assume that money 
spent on the campaign by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board on accident 
prevention alone would save much of 
the expense involved in the publication 
of such information in the foreign lan- 
guage press. 


The Department of Lands and For- 
ests should explain to the new Canadian 
the need for the protection of fish and 
wildlife, as well as the need for the pro- 
tection of forests in the province, and 
how to assist in such work. 


The Department of Planning and De- 
velopment: this department, perhaps, 
should be from time to time informing 
new Canadians through their press 
where they are most likely to find better 
opportunity in the province for any 
particular employment which they are 
seeking. This department also should 
inform the newcomers about our civil 
defence programme. I am sure many of 
them would be interested, having experi- 
enced the terrors of war and the need 
for co-operation with our civil defence 
authorities. 


The Department of Public Welfare 
prints many folders and pamphlets in 
English regarding programmes such as 
mother’s allowance, unemployment re- 
lief, disabled person’s allowance, day 
nurseries, and so on. This information 
should be given to the new Canadians. 
Of course, translating these folders and 
publishing them in some 17 different 
languages may prove impractical, but 
the same purpose could be accomplished 
by disseminating this information 
through the foreign language press. 


The Department of Travel and Pub- 
licity could encourage new Canadians to 
learn more about their adopted land, 
and to learn the beauties of our prov- 
ince, and how to take advantage of the 
facilities throughout the province. Inci- 
dentally, new Canadians should prove 
very good prospects for the tourist trade 
in Ontario, since they cannot travel out- 
side of Canada until they receive their 
citizenship papers. 
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Certainly the Ontario Hydro should 
feel that this newest audieticé is also 
interested in Hydro’s programme. Cer- 
tainly it would be good for Hydro to 
explain to new Canadians how it oper- 
ates, how it provides the power at cost. 
Also, the campaigns for safety regarding 
wiring, and so on, which appear from 
time to time, should be available to this 
vast audience. 


To sum up: it seems elementary that 
if we feel that it is necessary to pub- 
licize many of these aspects of the 
operations of our government, then why 
should we, even from a practical point 
of view, ignore an atidience of 500,000 
or more, if we do not want these people 
to feel like second-class citizens? And 
I know we do not. We should give them 
all the information which we feel is 
necessary to give to the citizens of this 
province. 


While new ‘Canadians are entitled to 
this information, and that alone is good 
enough reason for seeing that they are 
given it, from a standpoint of dollars and 
cents, it appears to mé that from the 
standpoint of the amount of unnecessary 
suffering avoided by traffic and work 
accidents, and the lives saved, sttch in- 
formation will also bring about financial 
savings. Of course the resultant savings 
on account of smoother operation of 
government offices and agericies, as well 
as of goodwill created for the institu- 
tions of our province, is also an impor- 
tant factor. 

Let me répeat briefly : 

1. More than 500,000 new citizens 
have settled in Ontario in the last 10 
years, representing 10 per cent. of the 
population of this province. 

2. More immigrants are expected to 
settle here in the future. 


3. They contribute their skills and 
talents to the development of this prov- 
ince, as well as their money to the 
revetines of Ontario. 

4. It is, of course, essential for better 
citizenship to create a bond of under- 
standing and loyality between the gov- 
ernment of the province of Ontario and 
its institutions, and the vast number of 
new Canadians who have settled here, 
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particularly since World War II, by 
providing immigrants with information 
about the province, its government, ard 
its institutions generally, and about the 
services available to them particularly. 
This seems to be elementary and funda- 
mental. 


5. It is difficult, and in most cases 
impossible, to commuticate with this 
vast group of people except through the 
foreign language press, and in view of 
these facts and in recognition of the 
splendid community work of the foreign 
language press in this provinee, I sub- 
mit it is highly advisable — and indeed 
necessary — to establish a government 
policy — and to put it into effect im- 
mediately — whereby the loyal foreign 
language press of Ontario shall receive 
proper co-operation. 


What I am going to recommend has 
been the result of a great deal of study 
on the part of the organized group of 
the loyal foreign language press, and 
these are recommendations which I be- 
lieve have already been placed before 
certain hon. Ministers in the Cabinet, 
and I believe also the hon. Prime Min- 
ister, and I] am going to repeat thém 
here. I have examined them and they 
seem. to be eminently reasonable and 
fair, and I am going to put them on the 
record in exactly the same way in which 
they have presented them, as I could 
not, on examining them, think of any 
way in which I might feel they need 
improving or amending before I en- 
dorsed them, and I, therefore, recom- 
mend, with them, that the following be 
done : 


1. An appropriation for advertising 
and publicity proportionate, on a per 
capita basis, to the number of residerits 
of this province, whose mother-tongue 
is other thari English or French, be 
allotted for advertising in the loyal 
foreign language papers published in 
Ontario. 

2. Having régard for the fact that the 
advertising and publicity Budget of the 
province amounts to $1.6 million an- 
nually, and that the Ontario population 
of European origin comprises approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. of the population in 
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this province, a Budget of some 
$320,000 would be indicated. On the 
other hand, if only the post-war immi- 
grants, whose knowledge of the English 
language obviously is very limited, are 
considered, a group comprising some- 
thing over 10 per cent. of the population 
of Ontario is involved so that a Budget 
geared only to the post-war immigrants 
alone would involve about $160,000. 


A Budget should be established in 
between the two figures, and should be 
on the order of $200,000 to $250,000. 


3. That all advertisements placed by 
any of the departments in the English 
language publications in Ontario should 
be placed in the loyal ethnic press, as 
well. 


4. That in view of the fact that 
pamphlets published by the various de- 
partments of the provincial government 
in English are not available in any other 
language, a special campaign be de- 
veloped to acquaint the foreign lan- 
guage-speaking population of Ontario, 
through the columns of their own 
papers, with the many services avail- 
able, from the provincial departments 
which use pamphlets for the SSS 
tion of information. 


May I say in closing, Mr. Speaker, 
that at the outset of my address I pointed 
out that this is not a problem just for 
new Canadians in my riding. This is a 
problem for the province generally, and 
it is a problem which should be given 
very serious consideration by all hon. 
members of the Cabinet, and all hon. 
members of this House. I strongly urge 
all the hon. members of this House to 
make proper inquiry in their own 
ridings, as regards my thesis that there 
are many thousands of new Canadians 
in their ridings who read no English 
language papers, and who are unable 
to read any other paper but the papers 
printed in their own languages, and that 
these papers are having a difficult time 
struggling to stay in existence, and do a 
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proper job. I am sure if they do that, 
they will find this is a problem which 
should be attacked immediately, and 
something done about it. 


On the other hand, while they are 
doing this, I think that they should be 
very careful in their inquiries, to make 
sure that they are in a position to recog- 
nize which are the democratic papers and 
which are the anti-democratic ones. If 
information is desired by any of the 
hon. members, I will be pleased to pro- 
vide them with the name and address 
of the organization of the legitimate 
new Canadian press, from which they 
can obtain any information they desire 
along these lines. 


I strongly urge before I sit down, 
Mr. Speaker, that the hon. Prime Min- 
ister and the hon. members in the 
Cabinet give immediate attention to this 
very, very urgent problem. 


MR. G. C: WARDROPES (la 
Arthur) : Mr. Speaker, due to the late- 
ness of the hour, I move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister) : Mr. Speaker, in moving the ad- 
journment of the House, may I say 
that tomorrow, of course, there will be 
no night sitting. I would like to adjourn 
tomorrow between 5:15 and 5:30. On 
the following days, Wednesday and 
Thursday, we will have night sittings. 


Tomorrow we will consider the Esti- 
mates of The Department of Labour, 
and we may reach Bill No. 99, and, if 


possible, continue the debate on the 
Budget, and consider Supplementary 
Estimates. 


Hon Mr. Frost moves the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 


Motion agreed to. 


The House adjourned at 10 of the 
clock, p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


3 O'CLOCK, P.M. 
And the House having met. 
Prayers. 


MR. SPEAKER: Presenting peti- 
tions. 


Reading and receiving petitions. 
Presenting reports by committees. 
Motions. 


HON MARROS I. (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. speaker, I desire to pre- 
sent a motion to the House. It is one 
which is somewhat difficult to advance, 
but I have had some experience with 
this matter over the last 10 years. The 
motion is in relation to the indemnities 
and allowances paid to hon. members, 
hon. Ministers, Mr. Speaker and the 
hon. leader of the Opposition. 

First of all, Mr. Speaker, may I say 
that no hon. member and no hon. Min- 
ister ever can be paid, in public life, 
an amount which is commensurate or 
comparable with amounts paid in busi- 
ness, industry or other walks of life. 
That is very definitely one of the diff- 
culties of public service, and there is no 
remedy for it: it will always be the 
case, and that may as well be accepted. 


When I first became a member of 
the government a number of years ago 
— the hon. member for Brant (Mr. 
Nixon) and the hon. leader of the Op- 
position (Mr. Oliver) will recall this 
also — to pay a civil servant more than 
a Minister was paid was an unthinkable 
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thing. That principle has been aban- 
doned long ago, and now there are some 
in the civil service who are able to 
qualify for salaries twice as large. That 
always will be the case, and I do not 
think that principle can be reversed. 
Asea,matterotutact. © donot think sit 
should be reversed. 


Those in public life have to accept 
the idea that it is not a question of sal- 
ary. Intermingled with it, to an extent 
that it cannot be disentangled, is the 
matter of giving service to the public. 
It is a question of paying something 
which indemnifies to a degree, the in- 
dividual for the services rendered. 


On the other hand, there is the great 
problem to be faced of the unescapable 
costs of representation. It is not merely 
the question of indemnity: it is a ques- 
tion of the cost which those who are 
serving the public must face. It should 
be understood that these things consti- 
tute a very large problem. I do not 
know how many times larger this prov- 
ince is than the state of Texas, about 
which our American friends like to 
speak, but to go from here to Port 
Arthur by train takes all tonight, all 
day tomorrow and until tomorrow night. 
That involves expense. I can assure 
the hon. members that there are in- 
creasing expenses on trains, quite apart 
from the passes which are issued to the 
members only, and which do not cover 
anyone else, nor do they cover berth 
and meals. If the hon. member desires 
to engage in modern travel and travel by 
plane, which may take only 2 hours, 
he has to pay his way himself. If he 
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does not want to come down here by 
either of those ways, but wants to look 
after the innumerable demands of his 
constituents, he must use the long- 
distance telephone; and I imagine that 
some hon. members find that amounts 
to a very considerable item in the 
course of one month. 


Nowadays, when there are these new 
streamlined trains, The Canadian and 
others, hon. members for some “‘rea- 
son” are not permitted to travel on 
them, unless they pay their fares; and 
if they travel on them their expenses 
are increased. 


There is the cost of meals and hotel 
and other expenses in this city as well. 
If ever I needed to emphasize to hon. 
members of this House that this is a 
high-cost province — we heard some- 
thing about that today in the matter of 
hospitals — let any hon. member stay 
in one of the hotels in this city for a 
couple of months, and he will learn the 
costs involved. 


Some years ago, on account of the 
high cost of staying in this city, I en- 
deavoured to always try to limit the 
sessions to about 6 weeks. That is 
completely impossible today. This ses- 
sion is the second session since this 
Legislature was elected. There prob- 
ably will be another session, on at least 
two very important subjects, before a 
year from the date of the return of the 
election writ. Furthermore, this session 
in which we are now engaged will ex- 
tend over a period of some 9 weeks. 


Mr. Speaker, the actual out-of-pocket 
expenses of representation 1s becoming 
a very real problem, without consider- 
ing anything commensurate for the serv- 
ices rendered, the value of which never 
can be fully recognized. Those serv- 
ices are something which the hon. mem- 
ber assumes when he enters public life. 


Mr. Speaker, I have discussed this 
matter with the hon. leader of the 
Opposition, and also with the govern- 
ment members of the House, and with 
the hon. member for York South (Mr. 
MacDonald). Having done that, Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to put before the House, 
the following motion. 
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Hon. Mr. Frost moves that a select 
committee of this House be appointed 
to study and inquire into the payment 
of indemnities and allowances of mem- 
bers of the Assembly, members of the 
Executive Council, Mr. Speaker and 
his office, the leader of the Opposition 
and his office, including the nature, form 
and amount of such indemnities and 
allowances and all matters pertaining 
thereto, and to report its findings to the 
Assembly at the present session thereof. 


The said committee to consist of 6 
members as follows: Messrs. Manley, 
Murdoch, Reaume, Stewart, Thomas 
(Oshawa), and Wardrope. 


And the said committee shall have 
full power and authority to call for such 
persons, papers and things as the said 
committee may deem necessary for any 
of its proceedings or deliberations. 


Motion agreed to. 


VER eA IE he 
Bills. 


Introduction of 


THE CHILD WELEARE AGE 


Hon. L. P. Cecile moves first reading 
of Bill intituled, “An Act to amend The 
Child Welfare Act, 1954.” 


Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill. 


He said: Mr. Speaker, under the 
present Act, an order for the adoption 
of an adult cannot be made, unless the 
director of child welfare certifies that 
the person sought to be adopted has 
been in the custody of, brought up, 
maintained and educated by the appli- 
cant as his own child under a de facto 
adoption. Or, where the director finds 
that he cannot give such a certificate, 
he notifies the court to that effect and 
the court itself reviews the whole case, 
and if it finds a de facto adoption it 
may make an adoption order. 


The Bill relieves the director of child 
welfare and children’s aid societies from 
responsibility, and work in connection 
with adult adoptions, and places the 
responsibility on the court alone. 
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Hon M. Phillips moves first reading 
of Bill intituled, “An Act to amend 
The Public Health Act.” 


Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill. 


He said: Mr. Speaker, this Bill en- 
tails chiefly 4 principles. The first one is 
the repeal of certain provisions of The 
Public Health Act, which are being 
transferred to The Pesticides Act, 1956. 
In other words, it is complementary to 
Bill No. 95, “An Act to regulate the Use 
of Pesticides.” It takes the provisions of 
pest control out of The Public Health 
Act and places them in an Act by itself. 


This Bill also calls for an increase in 
the number of members of local boards 
of health in townships having a popu- 
lation of 4,000 or more. 


The third point is simply the defini- 
tion of certain terms. This deals with 
section 6, subsection 1, which defines 


the words “board”, “construction”, 
“owner’’, “sewage”, and “sewerage pro- 
ject,” 


Fourthly, section 6, subsections 20 
and 21, deal with one aspect of the 
whole problem of pollution of the 
streams of Ontario. Much has been done 
in various conservation programmes to 
correct some of the sources of pollu- 
tion. The Department of Health through 
its. sanitation branch has extensive 
powers to order the proper disposition 
of municipal and industrial wastes, and 
incidental to these powers, is the author- 
ity to approve of the design, construc- 
tion and method of operation of sewage 
disposal plants. In areas where there 
is a heavy concentration of population 
and industry, the problem becomes acute. 
In spite of the advances in methods of 
sewage disposal, even the most up-to- 
date and perfectly designed plant, falls 
short of perfection. Therefore, it be- 
comes impossible to keep the water in 
our inland streams in exactly the same 
state and quality as it was before be- 
coming affected by urban development. 


These sections provide for a ready 
and adequate method of compensation 
to riparian owners for lands that may 
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be injuriously affected by the project. 
It is provided that these claims shall be 
heard and determined by the Ontario 
Municipal Board. 


It is further provided that any sewage 
disposal plant that has been approved 
by The Department of Health, shall be 
deemed to be constructed and operated 
by statutory authority. 


The amendment further provides that 
certain injunctions that were granted 
restraining certain municipal corpora- 
tions from operating their sewage dis- 
posal plants, will be dissolved, and the 
litigants will be given the full right to 
compensation as provided in this amend- 
ment. This amendment will not come 
into force until proclamation by His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. 


MR?) SPEAKER: 
Bills. 


Introduction of 


eRe MARSHAL SACL 


Hon. A. K. Roberts moves first read- 
ing of a Bill intituled, “An Act to amend 
The Fire Marshal’s Act.” 


Motion agreed to; first reading of the 
Bill. 


He said: Mr. Speaker, these amend- 
ments will enable municipal and pro- 
vincial fire officers to order a re-inspec- 
tion of electrical installations in cases 
where they find fire hazards exist. 


MR. SPEAKER: Before the Orders 
of the day, I would like to welcome to 
the Assembly 4 groups of students; one 
group is from Northern Vocational 
School in Toronto; another from Notre 
Dame Convent, Toronto; another from 
Ryerson Public School, Toronto; and 
from North Lea School in Leaside. 


HON. G. H. DUNBAR (Provincial 
Secretary): Mr. Speaker, I beg leave 
to present to the House, the following: 

1. Report of the Minister of Public 
Works, Ontario, for the 12 months 
ended March 31, 1955. 

2. The 36th annual report of The 
Department of Labour of the province 


of Ontario for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1955. 
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MR. SPEAKER: Orders of the day. 


The House, upon order, resolved it- 
self into the Committee of Supply. 


ESTIMATES, THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


HON: GDA Y Se CMinister ssot 
Labour): Mr. Chairman, before I pro- 
ceed to present the Estimates of my 
department, I would like to refer to the 
number of Acts which are administered 
by this Department. The Trades and 
Franchises Act, The Elevators and Lifts 
Act, The Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act, The Fair Employment 
Practices Act, The Female Employees 
Fair Remuneration Act, The Hours of 
Workeand Vacations, withe tay Act, 
The Industrial Standards Act, The La- 
bour Relations Act, The Minimum 
Wage Act and The Operating Engi- 
neers Act, The Athletics Control Act, 
The Building Trades Protection Act, 
The Department of Labour Act, The 
Employment Agencies Act, The One- 
day s Rest) in toeven =Act:- Dhe: Public 
and! other Works) Wages) Acti" [he 
Rates of Labour Act, The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and The Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance Act. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the 13th time 
I have had the privilege of presenting 
to the committee the Estimates of The 
Department of Labour. I became Min- 
ister of Labour in August, 1943, and 
the first Estimates that were prepared 
under my direction were for the fiscal 


year 1944-45, 


A great many changes have occurred 
in Ontario during these past 12 years, 
changes in our way of life, changes in 
business and industry, changes, too, in 
The Department of Labour and its ac- 
tivities. I am happy to record, how- 
ever, that there has been no change in 
government, nor in the  constantly- 
increasing and loyal support which the 
people of Ontario have given to the 
present administration. 

Back in 1944, I presented an over-all 
Budget of approximately $450,000. To- 
day, I am asking the committee to ap- 
prove of Estimates totalling $2,162,000. 
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Both of these figures are on ordinary 
account. Back in 1944, the Estimates 
on capital account intended to redeem 
vacation with pay credits, through the 
sale of stamps, was $400,000. In the 
Estimates for 1956-57, the amount 
required to redeem these credits is $9.5 
million. That is an indication of what 
this vacation with pay has done for the 
people of this province. This is not the 
total vacations with pay, it is only those 
who are in the construction industry or 
in more or less temporary employment 
who change their employers from time 
to time. 


In 1943, this country, along with a 
great many others, was engaged in a 
terrible war. We were in the grip of 
a great many controls and the whole 
attention of the people was focused on 
the production of goods and services es- 
sential to the prosecution of the war. 


Our industry was expanding at a 
fast rate and production was stepped up 
enormously. All this was not accom- 
plished without a considerable amount 
of difficulty. We had quite a rash of 
industrial disputes and strikes. In those 
days, The Ontario Department of La- 
bour ran a joint conciliation service 
with The Federal Department of La- 
bour. It consisted of 6 conciliation of- 
ficers, 3 Ontario and 3 federal. 


Today, after almost 13 years of op- 
eration as Minister of Labour, I note 
that we now have 12 conciliation officers 
on our own staff and we are proposing 
to train 2 or 3 more men as additions 
tovthat stat: 


A great deal has been said in the 
press and in this House about the break- 
down in The Labour Relations Act. I 
must say to the prophets of doom wher- 
ever I meet them that the evidence is 
all against them. 


Back in 1943, we were in the middle 
of a great drive to organize the working 
people of this province, and this was 
not carried on without a great deal of 
controversy between management and 
labour and work stoppages were fre- 
quent. Today, 13 years later, a great 
deal of the heat and controversy has 
gone out of the picture and in most 
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cases, collective bargaining is carried on 
in a businesslike fashion. 


I, for one, feel that there has been an 
ever-increasing acceptance by labour 
and management of the heavy respon- 
sibility that lies upon them when they 
undertake to bargain for the employees 
in industry. 


Before the end of the session, there 
will be laid on the table the annual report 
of The Department of Labour for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1955. I 
think that a few figures for that fiscal 
year will demonstrate to you that an 
enormous volume of work has to be 
handled in the field of industrial rela- 
tions. Under The Labour Relations Act, 
I am required to appoint the conciliation 
officers to handle individual disputes. 
The figures on these appointments, for 
the fiscal year, 1954-55, are interesting: 


Appointments made in previous fiscal 
year, and conciliation officers still 
DCUV CHE EO eae ts chy acu een ae cane: 190 


Appointments made in fiscal year ........ 1,105 
Fata emer asae eee pee ea. ores, 1,295 
Agreements effected by conciliation 
DTH Gel Sphe Wa ee hin ect eed ae 624 
OUTS EP LAEE AE y ake ets tee rice eee ee a 4 
Appointments continuing at close of 
HISCHLEV CAT PEON ee on enn eetir cs 212 
Cases where Board of Conciliation 
POteappoinited wee ore eee: 48 
Boards of Conciliation appointed ........ 260 
Cases closed through further 
BONCIIAO WOlK fi ua hee 147 
Obs emer re SC cc cect nett 1,295 


From these figures, I should like to 
point out that out of a total of 1,295 
conciliation cases handled in the fiscal 
year, 624 settlements were made with 
the assistance of conciliation officers and 
a further 147 cases closed through their 
further efforts, making a grand total of 
771 cases settled, or a percentage of 
59.53. Further, 212 cases were still con- 
tinuing at the close of the fiscal year, or 
15.59 per cent. A total of 260 Boards 
of Conciliation were appointed, or 20 
per cent. of the cases. 


Now let me turn briefly to the strike 
picture during the fiscal year 1954-55. 


At the start of the period, there were 
3 strikes continuing from the previous 
fiscal year. A total of 72 strikes occur- 
red during the fiscal year. These 72 
strikes may be classified as follows: 


Arising after conciliation proceedings .... 82 
Occurring amongst groups not covered 
by The Ontario Labour Relations Act 
(Covered by federal Act, 3; muni- 


CIDA EMP IGVEES a wath tee eee 5 
Wildeatrstrikesuts @ tenant ener ae 35 
Ota ee sat pee eee tee aes ee erate 72 


I should like to point out that out of 
a total of 1,295 disputes handled under 
The Labour Relations Act during the 
fiscal year there were only 32 disputes 
which could properly be ascribed to the 
operations of the conciliation services 
under The Labour Relations Act, or 
2.55 per cent. of the total volume of 
cases. 


I should like to say that the year 1954- 
55 is one of 3 or 4 years in which the 
same pattern has developed, namely, a 
high proportion of settlements and a 
very small number of strikes. 


In the past several months, there has 
been a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion in the press that The Labour 
Relations Act should be completely 
overhauled, pointing to the very con- 
siderable delay in conciliation. There 
arentwa sides to tis coils it) la as 
Minister of Labour, were to insist that 
conciliation officers and _ conciliation 
boards adhere rigidly to the time limits 
set in the legislation, it would not be too 
long before the same people who are 
crying most lustily about delay today, 
would be crying just as lustily that I 
was making a farce out of the concilia- 
tion procedures, because I was more 
intent on getting them finished up within 
the times specified in the legislation than 
I was in seeing disputes resolved. Our 
concentration in the past has been on 
settling disputes and our record is good. 


I may say that there is little or no 
delay in getting the individual cases 
into the hands of the conciliation officers. 
There is delay, in many cases, when the 
conciliation officers try to bring the 
parties together for meetings, because 
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the union representatives, the manage- 
ment representatives and the concilia- 
tion officers are all busy people. The 
problem is to get the earliest dates which 
are available to all 3. Referring to the 
conciliation officers, I can say that at the 
really busy times of the year, their work 
is lined up a week or 10 days in advance, 
and most of them will have a half-dozen 
matters on the go at the same time. 


If itis hard for the conciliation officer, 
the union representatives and manage- 
ment representatives to get together on 
dates, it is Just that much harder when 
a Board of Conciliation is involved be- 
cause then you have to try to find dates 
to suit the 3 members of the board, the 
union and the employer; 5 different 
parties. 


I believe that constructive criticism 
is good, but I am afraid that much of 
the: criticisma ‘levelled: at) 1 hea lvapour 
Relations Act has been destructive, be- 
cause it has not been well-informed in 
character. My advice to both labour 
and management at all times is to honour 
their collective agreements strictly and 
to pitch in and bargain for an agree- 
ment with every effort they can make 
from the moment that they sit down at 
the bargaining table. It is poor strategy 
to stretch the process out. 


I am sure that you, Mr. Chairman, 
and I, are both impressed by the results 
which have been obtained in the 1,295 
disputes which were handled during the 
period under review. In passing, I 
should just like to point out that there 
were many hundreds of negotiations for 
collective agreements which were con- 
cluded successfully without resort to 
the conciliation procedures. I have no 
accurate idea of the total number of 
collective agreements which are in force 
in Ontario. The 1,295 cases I have dis- 
cussed are only those where the parties 
availed themselves of the conciliation 
services under the Act. 


Industry has come into the province 
and invested millions. Now I believe 
these millions were invested as much 
on the continuity of our form of gov- 
ernment as on the sound financial posi- 
tion of the province. 
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When an industry is considering a 
place to locate, it carefully examines 
every aspect of transportation, avail- 
ability of satisfactory labour, etc. and, 
of course, the labour legislation under 
which it must operate. For instance, I 
have here a letter which is self-explana- 
tory and indicates what I mean better 
than I can explain. 


Some time ago, two men were head- 
ing up a new industry which they in- 
tended to establish in this province, 
and came into my office for discussion 
as to just how things were done in this 
province. This industry was coming 
from the United States. I had a very 
pleasant, interesting discussion with 
them, and turned them over to my 
officials, who continued with the discus- 
sion, and gave them information. I have 
this letter. I will not read the whole 
letter, but it says: 


- The example that you and your 
group had set in a co-operative ap- 
proach to labour matters has made 
quite an impression on us. We are 
most pleased to be locating in Ontario 
and look forward to many pleasant 
years of association with your de- 
partment. 


That industry, if not already in opera- 
tion, is very close to it, and it is quite 
a sizeable institution. 


I point that out because from pre- 
vious experience I have had long before 
I became the Minister of Labour, I had 
many discussions with people who were 
contemplating starting a plant in my 
home city of St. Catharines. I know 
what they inquired about were the pros- 
pects of good sound labour, a continuous 
supply of it and among other things 
which interested them were the labour 
conditions under which they would have 
to work. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, some days ago 
one of my colleagues, the hon. member 
for Riverdale (Mr. Macaulay), made 
some suggestion in his remarks to this 
House regarding the functions and ac- 
tivities of the Labour Relations Board. 
He suggested, if I interpreted him cor- 
rectly, that it be reconstituted, and its 
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powers and activities be enlarged, so 
that it would be given the judical powers 
now vested in the courts. 


May I say, Mr. Chairman, in all sin- 
cerity, that as much as I admire the 
hon. member—because it is evident he 
has given a great deal of thought to this 
matter, and has come to certain con- 
clusions, and is not one of those who 
simply criticize and say, in various ways, 
through the press and other media, 
that the Act should be changed without 
making any suggestions for a practical 
solution to this contentious question— 
I must say, as serious as I believe him 
to be, I do not agree with him. 


I believe the board has ample power 
to do the job for which it was designed, 
and, having great faith in the justice of 
our courts, I believe the courts should 
be available to anybody who feels ag- 
grieved. In fact, I believe this should 
be the principle all boards should adopt. 
Boards are human and can err, and 
make mistakes, and the hearing before 
a court should never be a privilege, but 
a right. 


The composition of the board today, 
is, in my opinion, the right one. I believe 
the hon. member made some suggestion 
that the board should be constituted dif- 
ferently. I think perhaps the hon. mem- 
ber had in mind the possibility of a 
permanent board, but today, we have a 
board composed of representatives of 
labour and management, two top-flight 
representatives of labour organizations, 
and two from the manufacturing in- 
dustry. 


It seems to me there is great advan- 
tave in having that sort of a set-up. 
We have the representatives of organ- 
ized labour returning to their union 
meetings, and discussing the policies, and 
what is transpiring in the field, and 
what changes are taking place, and you 
have those two members of the board 
in close touch with all that happens in 
their own field. 


On the other hand, there are two 
representatives of management who 
keep in close touch with their people, 
and who are well aware of any changes 
which may be contemplated, and who 
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are very close to their people, and who 
have a definite realization of what is 
happening. I think all of that is of value 
to the board. If a board should become 
permanent, they would soon become civil 
servants, and, in my opinion, after a 
few decisions on their part which did 
not meet with the approval of one or 
the other — or either of them — they 
would quickly fall into disrepute. I 
believe the present set-up of the board 
is a very good one, and I again com- 
pliment them on the work they have 
been able to do. It is a fine thing when 
management and labour can sit down 
and solve disputes and reach agree- 
ments. True, they have many, many 
discussions, and there are often great 
difficulties, but, in the end, the over-all 
picture has been that they have been 
able to work together co-operatively, 
and do a great job in their fields. 


The hon. member for Riverdale also 
raised the point of trusteeship in unions. 
I will not deal with that matter to any 
extent, other than to say I think it is 
an internal problem of the unions. I 
prefer to leave it that way. They have 
a constitution and have certain rights, 
and if they decide, for some reason, that 
some affiliated union should be placed 
under trusteeship, I believe it should 
bevletttor them to decide 


These things I have been discussing 
are not new to me. The hon. member 
for Riverdale was kind enough to make 
some very kind remarks about myself, 
Mr. Finkelman, Mr. Metzler, and Mr. 
Fine. The 4 of us have innumerable 
discussions on all problems which have 
come before us, and I rely a great deal 
on the thinking and wisdom of the 3 
gentlemen whom I have mentioned, in 
regard to making decisions. We sit 
down together, and take the position that 
I am on one side, and another is on 
the other side, and we have open and 
frank discussions on everything. There 
are no punches pulled. I believe the 
decisions finally reached are, under the 
present circumstances, the right and 
proper ones. 


Mr. Chairman, I cannot find out who 
wants these changes made. There have 
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been no representations from unions nor 
from management. In regard to in- 
creasing the power of the board, I say 
to the hon. member for Riverdale, “No.” 
It is good to have the courts behind the 
scenes, where people may apply if they 
feel they have been unfairly treated. 


I want to mention another matter, be- 
cause it has been mentioned frequently 
in this House, and that concerns a gen- 
tleman with whom I presume all hon. 
members of the House are familiar. I 
refer to Mr. George Burt. May I say, 
Mr. Chairman, that I have developed 
a very high regard for this individual. 
He is a clever operator, and has ac- 
complished much for his organization. 
I think I can say that without fear of 
contradiction. 


However, in the General Motors sit- 
uation, I believe he was wrong in walk- 
ing out of conciliation, stating that the 
conciliation services were of no use to 
him. 


Had it been permitted to function, my 
view is it might have been — and I 
say “might have been,” Mr. Chairman 
— able to resolve at least some of the 
questions in dispute, if not all, and 
would, at least, have brought out the 
differences, and what the company was 
prepared to do about them. It is not 
inconceivable, Mr. Chairman, that had 
the proper procedure been carried out, 
it might not have been necessary to 
conduct such a long and paralyzing 
strike. JI knew, in confidence, what the 
company was prepared to do at that 
time, but with the board out of the 
window, the company never had a 
chance to make its position known. 


It is also significant, Mr. Chairman, 
that after George Burt’s remarks at the 
time he withdrew from the conciliation 
services, claiming they were of no use 
to him, our conciliation officers settled 
two disputes for his union, the very 
same week, namely the Barber-Fllis 
Company of Brantford, and the Sperry, 
Gyroscope of Ottawa. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, conciliation de- 
lays have often been criticized, concern- 
ing the time limits of enforcement and 
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so on, but I think, Mr. Chairman, we 
must recognize that conciliation is de- 
signed as a delaying process. Of course 
it is. It is designed to keep men at 
work while negotiations proceed. 


I have here, two opinions from peo- 
ple who deal every day throughout the 
year with conciliation. I will not read 
the entire letters, as I have not them 
with me, but I did cut out these par- 
ticular parts of them. The first one 
reads : 


In these circumstances, the asso- 
ciation wishes to go on record as be- 
lieving that the present conciliation 
procedure has, on balance, proved rea- 
sonably satisfactory in a majority of 
cases. 


It provides for a “cooling off” 
period which experience in a num- 
ber of highly industrialized countries 
has shown to serve a useful purpose. 
It is submitted that it is simple com- 
mon sense when two parties have had 
a disagreement over something which 
in the nature of things is decidedly 
complicated, to provide a procedure 
which will make it possible for the 
opposing points of view to be clearly 
presented to a tribunal representative 
of the two parties and presided over 
by an independent chairman with ju- 
dicial training. 

Furthermore the publication of the 
Conciliation Board’s report gives both 
the employer and the employees con- 
cerned and the general public an ob- 
jective impartial appraisal of the is- 
sues and thus assists materially in 
mobilizing public opinion on one side 
or the other. This has special sig- 
nificance in the case of disputes where 
a work stoppage would cause a seri- 
ous injury not only to the large num- 
ber of employees directly and indirect- 
ly affected, but to the community 
generally. 


It is further submitted than an 
analysis of the history of conciliation 
boards will show that in a substantial 
majority of cases, resort to the con- 
ciliation procedure resulted in effect- 
ing a settlement and avoiding a strike. 
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It should also be pointed out that 
the adverse attitude to the concilia- 
tion procedure referred to above is 
by no means adopted by the majority 
of unions. 


I have another letter here which deals 


Finally, when the board does com- 
mence its hearings and needs an ad- 
journment which may well be at the 
request of the union or the company 
to consider the evidence submitted by 
the other party, then how many times 


does the board, with only a few dates 
available among the members of the 
board, have difficulties with the par- 


with this matter, because conciliation is 
one of the things which is generally 
criticized. It reads as follows: 


I have for acknowledgment your 
letter of February 29 enclosing a Re- 
search Bulletin dated December, 1955, 
and dealing with the survey of time 
spent in conciliation of labour disputes 
under The Ontario Labour Relations 
Ack 


As one who has just had within 
the past hour a notification that the 
United Steelworkers of America have 
requested and have been granted a 
second postponement in the first hear- 
ing of a Board of Conciliation, I feel 
moved to agree with your findings but 
also to ask you just what is the so- 
lution? 

I am sure that you are not unmind- 
ful of the fact that conciliation officers 
more often than not try to put them- 
selves at the disposal of the parties 
in setting dates for their meetings and 
often accept delays because one or an- 
other of the parties are unavailable, 
or for that matter one or the other 
of the parties (and unions are not 
above reproach in this regard) are 
stalling for the outcome of certain 
other negotiations or conciliation in 
the same plant with another union, in 
the same industry or a related in- 
dustry, and even perhaps in the 
United States of America. 


Failing settlement and nominees 
are appointed, how many times do 
the two nominees fail to contact each 
other for several weeks because of 
other commitments, then pass names 
around and finally settle on someone 
who urges the parties to get someone 
else because of his own commitments? 
Nevertheless, to get the devil we 
know, rather than the devil we don’t, 
how often do the two nominees urge 
him to accept the appointment know- 
ing full well the delay? 


ties — not overlooking vacations of 
particular personnel, conventions, 
other boards, etc. ? 

When a report is to be drawn 
up, how many times do the members 
of the board experience difficulty in 
getting a date mutually convenient to 
all 3 members of the board, and then 
following such a meeting, decide to 
hold another hearing of the board 
and there again meet the convenience 
of the parties? 

And now the $64,000 question — 
does the solution lie with us or with 
The Department of Labour? Do you 
suggest that the department enforce 
some rigid discipline to the end that 
the officers and the board members 
take a course of action within periods 
of time or vacate their functions? If 
so, can we continue to secure per- 
sonnel capable of handling the job 
to the end that the ultimate objective, 
namely a new collective agreement, 
will be achieved? 

It would appear that both unions 
and companies would have to accept 
a date set by a conciliation officer or 
a board chairman with little or no 
representation for a postponement 
and perhaps therefore have the meet- 
ings conducted by personnel in at- 
tendance who could not contribute as 
much to a settlement as the ones who 
had been more interested but who 
were not available. 

All in all, I can agree that some 
improvement is possible, including a 
greater readiness to accept the fact 
that a Board of Conciliation should 
not be appointed, but I submit much 
of the solution rests with the parties 
and not with The Department of 
Labour. 


Mr. Chairman, that happens a great 


many times. 
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MR. REAUME: From whom was 
that letter received ? 


HONS OR DATE Y= Mra, 
Cleve Kidd, in reply to some criticisms, 
and was written by Mr. D. G. Pyle, 
who is a consultant. 


MR. MacDONALD: A consultant 
with whom? 


HONS MR DALBYe Anundustrial 
consultant. That does not favour one 
side, nor the other. 


MR. MacDONALD: Oh no; right 
down the middle. 


HON? Re DATE 
them both. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is a good 
way to confuse the issue. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: I thought 
this was going to be a nice bright day, 
and everything was going to go fine. 


THE, GHAIRMANe: Order: oil he 
hon. Minister has the floor. 


HON ALR MODAL; The. Minister 
has the right to refuse to appoint a 
Board of Conciliation. It is within his 
discretion. Last year, there were some 
48 or 50 refusals. There is great value 
I think in having that discretionary 
power, although I do not exactly like 
having to use it, but it has proved to 
be very valuable. It is valuable to have 
the authority to say, when issues have 
been discussed and narrowed down, at 
time almost to the point of settlement, 
that there shall be no board, because, 
man being what he is, unions some- 
times secure all they can from a con- 
ciliation officer, and then say, “We will 
go to the board; we might get a little 
more.’ Management, on the other hand, 
feels exactly the same way, and perhaps 
by having a Conciliation Board ap- 
pointed, they will say, “We can delay 
the process and will get this job finished” 
—as in a construction job—‘‘before the 
board can make its report.” 


It blames 


The question of discretionary power 
rests with the Minister and I can say, 
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if circumstances warrant, “No; sit down 
and do business,’ and because they both 
realize if I declare no board, the union 
can exercise its economic strength and 
proceed to strike, if it wishes, and it 
is quite possible that neither manage- 
ment nor the union want a strike, so 
they get down to business, and that has 
proven very effective during this past 
year. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss 
a few other items which come to our 
attention from time to time. We have 
had a request—and this has been men- 
tioned in this House—from the con- 
struction trades asking to be excluded 
from The Labour Relations Act. 


I will refer the hon. members back 
to a statement I made in a former talk, 
that the Labour Relations Board has 
indicated—I forget the exact figures— 
that over one-third of its activities were 
with the construction trades, which in- 
dicates that the construction industry 
is making great progress. 


There are, across” the) length #ane 
breadth of this province, thousands of 
good employers in the construction 
trades, who negotiate with their em- 
ployees each year with mutual under- 
standing. If the construction trade was. 
excluded, why not others? Why not the 
wood operators, who operate a great 
deal of seasonal work, and the textile 
workers are in the same category, there 
is an off season in that industry, and it 
could include others who have seasonal 
employment. I repeat, Mr. Chairman, 
across the length and breadth of this 
great province, we have thousands of 
good employers, and we have good 
workmen, and they are working in har- 
mony and good will. 


To exclude the construction trades 
from this Act would simply cut the feet 
out from under all these people and 
leave them open to any sort of demand 
that may be made. You might get a situ- 
ation tonight, where they want $1 an 
hour increase, and if that is not given 
they will go on strike tomorrow. I do 
not believe that should be. This Labour 
Relations Act has stood the test over 
the years, and has given a sense of 
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security not only to the employer but 
to the employee. 

If we want to destroy the labour 
relations of this province which, in spite 
of criticism, I claim are very good, 
that would be a very good way to do it. 
The agreements which are being written 
from time to time for longer periods 
than a year, have brought about a meas- 
ure of stability into this industry which, 
as we all know, is largely built on a 
tender basis. I do not believe it would 
be advisable to exclude any group from 
The Labour Relations Act. 


The question that was discussed the 
other day here and I was very much 
interested in it and gave it my whole- 
hearted support and that has to do with 
assistance to university students. I think 
this country needs highly trained people ; 
the universities are filling this need and 
will continue to do so in the future. 
I suggest that anyone who has the ability 
and the wherewithal to get higher edu- 
Cation eat allsioreit. 

The reason I mention this is that I 
do not want the young people of this 
province to feel that they, who for some 
reason or other, economic or otherwise, 
are not able to obtain a university educa- 
tion and, therefore, the future is very 
black for them. Mr. Chairman, that 
simply is not so. There is need in this 
province for skilled mechanics of all 
kinds. I know of two presidents of quite 
large industrial organizations who had 
no university education; I know of 
hundreds of men who are making their 
way in industry, and in construction 
trades, who never had university educa- 
tion. 

I say to the young people get a 
university education if you can, but 
if you cannot there is a big field left 
open for you in this province. We have 
trade schools, we have apprenticeship 
training which is operated as a dual 
responsibility between The Department 
of Education and The Department of 
Labour, and we are continually en- 
deavouring to bring up the standards, 
and turn out well-equipped people to 
take their place in the scheme of things, 
and to secure employment and lead 
happy and contented lives. 


oy 


Mr. Chairman, I have listened here 
throughout the years I have been in 
the House to many speeches and parti- 
cularly from the hon. members of the 
CCF Party, who have made— 


MR. MacDONALD: You will hear 
some more before this day is out. 


HON. MR. DALEY: —brief peri- 
odic visits to this House, and they al- 
Ways seem to endeavour to represent 
themselves as the official representatives 
of labour. They do the shouting but 
we get the votes. 


MR. MacDONALD: George Drew 
told some of them that in 1948. 


PLING ey Uk SIO EY As indicated 
by the seats in the House. 


MR. MacDONALD: It is like a 
merry-go-round, it goes round and 
round, and everyone has a chance. 


THES CHAIRMAN: Order. 


HON MR DALEY: Uhe workers 
in this province know that the govern- 
ment has a real interest in their safety 
and their welfare. When you think of 
the amendments this government has 
made to The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, which have liberalized compensa- 
tion, and given humane and efficient ad- 
ministration to the injured and has re- 
turned to the workers 92 cents of every 
$1 of assessment. Many states in the 
United States of America return from 
35 cents to 45 cents to the worker. We 
have a humane, efficient administration. 


Consider our Labour Relations Act. 
It protects the rights of the workers, 
permits them to organize, without dis- 
crimination, it has developed greater 
understanding and good-will, and will 
bear comparison with any labour legis- 
lation anywhere. I say that in all sin- 
cerity. 

The Hours of Work and Vacations 
with Pay Act has stood the test of time. 
Organizations are working — and I 
hope they always will — to negotiate 
shorter hours and longer vacation peri- 
ods. It has set a pattern, and operates 
in the interest of the workers. Our 
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Discrimination Act, as it affects labour 
in relation to accommodation and equal 
pay, may not be perfect, but I know if 
every Act which has been written into 
the Statute books was perfect, this 
House would only have to meet every 
10 years, because there would be no 
need to amend them. 


MR. MacDONALD: Some of them 
are inoperative. 


PHE- CHAIRMAN: Order. 


HON. (MRS DALEY Ay wisht the 
hon. member would keep quiet. I sat 
here listening to you the other day 
without interrupting. 


PO Ee Gr AUR IVOAN N eter: 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: You must 
expect the black flies once in awhile; 
they float all around. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


HONP EN Re DAI EY se. lethinkenthe 
hon. member for York South feels his 
position. He said, in a speech here one 
day, he spent half his life milking cows 
and I would say— 


MR. MacDONALD: 
aimed— 


HON. MR. DALEY : — remember- 
ing what the CCF used to be, and look- 
ing at what they are today, the hon. 
member has been left “holding the bag.” 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. MacDONALD: Some more of 
our barnyard humour. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


HON. MR. DALEY: Many things 
have affected us in bringing about a 
high standard of living and making this 
province one of the finest places in 
which to live. The worker knows these 
things, and he knows, in order to have 
steady employment, good wages and 
good conditions, industry must also be 
strong and profitable, and that is why 
they support us. 


Tchat™ as 
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The speeches to which I have listened 
from the hon. members of the CCF, 
all tend to point up that the employers 
of this province are a “‘bunch of greedy, 
grasping individuals,’ who spend their 
time thinking up ways and means to 
grind their employees down. Actually, 
the employers of this province in gen- 
étal; Mr, Chairman, are’ tine peopie, 
good citizens, who, with due regard to 
their company or shareholders, and the 
competitive position of the company, 
spend their time endeavouring to im- 
prove productive efficiency of operation, 
so they can improve the conditions un- 
der which their employees’ work, 
through increased wages, insurance 
plans, safety, etc. In short, they are 
endeavouring to make conditions such 
that they will have happy and con- 
tented workers and, most important, 
provide steady employment. 


MR. MacDONALD: Amen. 


HON. MR. DALEY: I admit there 
is the odd fellow who objects to doing 
anything more than he absolutely has 
to, but they are few and far between, 
and are disappearing, and will soon be 
forgotten. 


This is an age of progress and under- 
standing, and I would say that nowhere 
in the world, do more people enjoy 
more of the good things of life than 
right here in this province. This has 
been accomplished, not by employees, 
nor employers alone, but by mutual un- 
derstanding and good-will, and good- 
will does exist in this province. Do 
not forget that the employee of today 
is the employer of tomorrow, in this 
land of opportunity; there is every op- 
portunity for people here, and we want 
to keep it that way, so let us be realistic 
in our approach, and not disrupt some- 
thing that has stood the test. 


The Labour Relations Act, I reiter- 
ate, is a good Act, it has been weighed 
in the balance and has not been found 
wanting, and it provides a procedure 
which brings the parties to the negotiat- 
ing table, and that, in my opinion, is the 
only way. I say this Act is in balance, 
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and to change it you would have to im- 
pose on labour some restrictions, take 
away some of their constitutional rights 
they presently enjoy, and make manda- 
tory such things as compulsory voting, 
and compulsory arbitration and some 
other things which, in my opinion, are 
completely undesirable, impracticable 
and unworkable. 


If this Act is weighed in any way, 
which I do not admit, I believe it is 
in balance, and if it is weighed in any 
way, it is in favour of the worker. 


I would like to speak for a few 
moments on some other problems we are 
meeting from day to day. I have no 
doubt many hon. members have re- 
ceived letters from operators of found- 
ries, who are concerned about some 
new regulations. I would like to tell 
the House what we have been doing and 
why our regulations are necessary in 
foundries. 


I believe there was discussion last 
night about silicosis, and foundries have 
always been noted for creating that very 
bad disease. Some 5 years ago we started 
to examine into the foundries of this 
province, and we endeavoured to im- 
prove the housekeeping, the ventilation 
in foundries and gradually bring the 
places of work up to a better standard, 
and still enable them to carry on busi- 
ness. 


We have hundreds of foundry 
operations in this province, large and 
small, and we have no trouble with 
the large operators, because they are as 
desirous as we are of protecting their 
workers. We have some of the finest 
foundries to be found anywhere right 
in this province. However, we have the 
smaller group, who are equally anxious 
to protect their workers but, in some 
cases, without the financial ability to 
comply with too stringent regulations. 
After 5 years of effort on the part of 
two practical foundry men, whom I 
appointed to work with the smaller 
foundries in an effort to endeavour to 
get them to improve their housekeeping, 
and their ventilation systems, and to 
bring them up to a higher standard. 
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We now feel we should design some 
regulations. However, we are not taking 
that upon ourselves. I have called in 
all the people who are interested in it, 
I have called in the unions which are 
affected in these industries, I have 
called in the proprietors of those in- 
dustries, I have called in anyone I 
thought could give us any assistance in 
designing regulations which would ac- 
complish what we want to do, without 
destroying a great segment of our in- 
dustry. I think we will be successful. 


The other night here there was a 
discussion about silicosis in the mines, 
and the value of the aluminum treat- 
ment. I do not know the first thing about 
the aluminum treatment, other than it 
has been used. What the results are, 
I do not know, I think it is very de- 
batable. I do say that the improvement 
in the ventilation and the changing of 
air systems, particularly in foundries 
and other changes we have made, will 
greatly decrease the silicosis incidence. 
Aceon matter romearacti ly 1... Ghairman, 
throughout the last few years, silicosis 
has been greatly reduced. I am quite 
certain that the incidence of silicosis 
during the last few years has been 
greatly reduced. 


There is another question which is a 
difficult one, and which was placed on 
the Order paper about operating en- 
gineers. It is a very difficult question 
to answer. I have not my notes with 
me as to how many violations there 
were, nor how long certain violations 
continued in certain industries. That, 
Mr. Chairman, is a very difficult ques- 
tion to answer. 


It would be incorrect to say there have 
been no violations. I know that there 
have been some, and that there are some 
presently in existence. However, what 
can we do about them? 


Let me give an instance. A large 
plant has a first-class engineer, which 
the horsepower demands; and also one 
or two second-class engineers, and so 
on. Probably the second-class engineers 
have been employed by that firm for 
years, and believe they are capable of 
running that plant. It happens that the 
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first-class engineer secures another posi- 
tion, or has sickened or died, or in some 
way the first-class position becomes 
vacant. No other first-class engineer is 
available at the moment. The second- 
class engineers are desirous of stepping 
up into the first-class engineer’s position, 
but they have to write examinations. 
Asvasumattervon iachwtheysare centitied 
to that position if they can qualify. 


There are two things which can be 
done in that case. One of them is to 
take a second-class engineer and put 
him into that position—or perhaps shut 
the plant down. I do not think anyone 
would agree with that. What we do is 
make sure that the men operating the 
plant, even though they may be below 
the standard required, are entirely 
capable of running it. 


Secondly, we insist. they get the 
properly qualified people, with all due 
haste. Sometimes it is very difficult to 
accomplish that. This is another field in 
which young men in this country could 
find useful employment, if they are not 
able to secure a University education. 
It is a field which is short of experienced 
people. It is true that it takes some time 
to qualify but when a young man 
qualifies and becomes capable, he has 
a very satisfactory position awaiting him 
as there is big money in these first and 
second-class engineer’s jobs. 


In my department, we receive com- 
plaints that sometimes young men have 
failed; but my instructions are that we 
are not to try to find ways and means 
of keeping fellows from becoming en- 
gineers, but to help them become engi- 
neers. We need them, and we do 
everything we can to help them. 


As I have said, there are some viola- 
tions. In one case, there is a second- 
class engineer there and the plant has 
only 19 horsepower over the maximum 
required for a second-class engineer. 
That 19 horsepower extra requires a 
first-class engineer. In another case, 
the second-class engineer has already 
written his examination, and has quali- 
fied, and is in the first-class position 
now, so that case has been eliminated. 


It is a difficult thing sometimes to 
know exactly what to do. We want 
to keep the industries going, we want 
to keep them safe, we make sure that 
they are safe. However, it is pretty 
difficult. A man maybe one step below 
the qualifications for a particular job, 
and may have proven that he has all 
the ability to run that particular plant. 
I do not think we should toss him out. 


I believe we are carrying out the work 
in a fair and realistic way. I) cannot 
answer the question on the Order paper 
in the time available. I would need a 
great deal more time, and I do not know 
just how long it would take. Even if 
some plants have been in violation, I 
say, in all sincerity, there have been no 
serious violations, nothing that would 
affect the safety of the operation of any 
plant. 


Mr. Chairman, we now have an ele- 
vator inspection service. We started it 
a couple of years ago, and it is growing. 
I am not going to say much about it. 
We have a competent staff of inspec- 
tors, and the people of this province 
can be assured, when they get on an 
elevator, or when they are working in 
an industry in which there is an eleva- 
tor, that it is reasonably safe to the 
fullest extent it is possible to make it 
safe. 


In regard to the question of trench 
excavations ; this is administered by the 
municipality, but the regulations are laid 
down by The Department of Labour. 
Those regulations are pretty effective. 
I could not give actual figures, to show 
whether there have been any deaths from 
cave-ins since these regulations came 
into effect. I have not heard of any. 
In general, the workmen who find it 
necessary to work in these excavations 
have a reasonable amount of security 
at the present time. 


I should like to mention the work of 
the Ontario Athletic Commission. I 
have some figures here, which it is not 
necessary for me to read, but I wish 
to table them and have them put in the 
record so that anyone can see the par- 
ticulars. The statement is as follows: 
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ONTARIO ATHLETIC COMMISSION 
Last Fiscal Year 
Total permits—boxing and wrestling ...........0..0..cccc00. 1708 
Total licences—boxing and wrestling .........00...0..000. 382 
PL Res Ines i eee Peon Sea a Oe ae een ee ee ge $22,445.08 
Motalscumiulative tortthe yearn vk. e).sied coe anak $34,853.89 
Expenditure 
AlsTIeS antl EXPENSESe se he ee Pe. ces senters $ 7,950.06 
PINT CET ALIO® east 9) nt eer coe Weed hae cb hee sd cae: 1,943.29 
PVsoistaNCes (OstNAtedrs SOL te rm ner Ee oe ea 9,992.18 
Grants to: British Kmpire: Games’ 2.201. Aes) een 7,500.00 
"$27,885.48 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
April 1, 1954 to March 81, 1955 
Professional Wrestling 
ESS <3 US OS a Se ce et gee $21,768.22 
i uaa oe Met ON (1604) @ $ 5.00 8,020.00 
Licences—individual .................. (220) @ 5.00 1,100.00 
TELETCES uc aaah @ 10.00 & 25.00 525.00 
COAT TIOTIC Ot ee ee EE keener 
$31,418.22 $81,418.22 
Amateur Wrestling 
Berrie eed aa oral vee oe) (2)-@ $ 2.00 $ 4.00 $ 4.00 
Professional Boxing 
ARES Be ee ee eel, een ue $ 676.86 
Permits ..... PEGE Tae eekee a) Ree Fe (8) 1,525.00 
Licences—individual .................. (79) @ $ 5.00 395.00 
PRIGTECS Ceaser eee i Gb 25.00 25.00 
(1) @ 10.00 10.00 
MANATers seed: Cee i (00 35.00 
SECONCS eat a te ant athe (63 Jai 2.00 126.00 
bY Lee ORES SA Fa es OUR ale ORE ia aie te 2.81 
TRIER eget eke a ee tees 5: 150.00 
“$ 2,945.67 $2,945.67 
Amateur Boxing 
Retiite coe nts eines eeu 2), (96) @ $ 5.00 $ 480.00 
PRET OT ees) Og ae tess see (11) @ 0 11.00 
$ 491.00 $ 491.00 
TOTAL "$84,853.89 
Expenditure 
Wiss 1 SAS alates PCT IN ALCMIt © estate eect dasv sete ascenacaes $ 5,090.77 
LEINDGHALY hay ean Ae es 768.93 
NEB erl TAVeMIn eg ROXCTISCS Seay .alcsannteincyside het 2,090.36 
NEES SMe NVA ITICOTIAENC Gia picees santa aie ic adel ties ates 1,943.29 
V88-4 Assistance to amateur sport ...............::::es 9,992.13 
V88-5 Grant to British Empire Games of Canada 7,500.00 
$27,385.48 
Maintenance Summarized 
PPORPTE ORT Ose. e CALCD Oat aires eee vet ca RN) 
POLCHASA* Obs CCUIP UIE Ce ue cee BA ete an hy 74.75 
PPALONIOEY x PUItTtiTl Ge ee eeries me bde theta. cmionad Gus. Saco nc 362.41 
elegrmipb, telephone, Macdesarhats ct) eri aeMaukacscieveouneten 194.62 
DAB eed ATV ECITLS honest ak, Wee aes Ce ohecstcc a aaa de Sete ned aad 1,811.51 
$ 1,943.29 
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It will be seen that from April 1, 1955 
to February, 1956, $12,000 was spent 
on assistance to minor sport. The 
$12,000 represents a good deal more 
than actual dollar value, because of the 
cut price we received for this equip- 
ment. In other words, Mr. Chairman, 
we buy this equipment for these young 
people. 


MR. OLIVER: Would the hon. Min- 
ister say how wide the distribution of 
this equipment has been, and to how 
many places it is sent? 


ELON VR OD Yer oes orem 0U 
sports organizations received help last 
year. 


NiRes OL DER 
receive ? 


HON. MR. DALEY : When someone 
wants to run a minor baseball team or 
a midget hockey team—we deal only 
with minors and midgets—and when 
they are short of equipment and have, 
say, 160 boys out practicing, we send 
them more than one-half of that num- 
ber of hockey sticks or we send a num- 
ber of baseballs and bats, or a couple 
of baseball catcher’s equipment, which 
is very costly, and which few can afford 
to purchase. We also send hockey equip- 
ment, boxing gloves and so on. 


What did they 


In reply to the question of the hon. 
leader of the Opposition, I can say 
that 260 sports organizations received 
help, representing approximately 25,000 
minor sports enthusiasts, and that no 
deserving group has been refused equip- 
ment. 


There are certain requirements, of 
course, which are necessary. If people 
write in for equipment, we do not send 
it out straightaway, as otherwise there 
might be a field practice, and on the 
first occasion each player may take the 
equipment home, and that might be 
the end of it. Provided that someone 
will sponsor the team, and be respon- 
sible for the proper care of the equip- 
ment, we never refuse a request. 


In addition, the department distributes 
pamphlets and booklets on the various 


types of athletics. These booklets are 
distributed free of charge, as well as 
rules and regulations for various types 
of sport. We also send out certain types 
of crests. All this is done on request. 
We do not send anything unless some- 
one asks for it. 


MR. P. MANLEY (Stormont) : Do 
these groups have to belong to an organ- 
ized league, before they are given hockey 
sticks ? 


HON. MR. DALEY: No. If anyone 
has a group of boys in the neighbour- 
hood, who are interested in baseball, 
and desire assistance, we will be glad 
to help them with some equipment. 
There are also these crests and trophies. 


MR. MANLEY: Does the depart- 
ment supply trophies also? 


HON. MR. DALEY: We have sup- 
plied some trophies, but I would prefer 
not to go too deeply into that business. 
We can give crests for little “kid’s” 
sweaters also. 


I would like to say something about 
boxing as this matter was mentioned in 
the newspapers sometime ago. On the 
question of Sunday boxing and wrestl- 
ing, the Act states that the responsibility 
of conducting Sunday sports rests with 
the municipal government. If a muni- 
cipal council wishes to have Sunday 
boxing and wrestling within its area, it 
is within their jurisdiction to provide 
for it. 


Mr. Chairman, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I disapprove of boxing or 
wrestling on Sunday. Personally, I am 
opposed to it, but, as I have said, the Act 
places the responsibility on the muni- 
cipality. If they, by a vote, wish to have 
Sunday sports, and boxing and wrestl- 
ing, that is their responsibility. 

I know of only one case where a 
municipal government did that—I think 
it was in Port Colborne—and it was not 
successful. They had about 100 on the 
first Sunday, 60 on the second Sunday 
and only about 8 people on the third 
Sunday so they closed the whole busi- 
ness up. As far as I am concerned— 
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and, as many hon. members know, I am 
pretty broadminded—I hope that Sun- 
day boxing and wrestling will not come 
into existence in this province. 


‘Mr. Chairman, I would remind hon. 
members that the department is located 
now in the new building at 8 York 
Street. We have great facilities down 
there. We have 6 floors and the entire 
department is housed under one roof. 
We have room now, including a board 
room, for the proper and efficient con- 
duct of the business, and I think this 
will result in even better administration. 


cLOussUiieuD en NessWepartmcnte OL 
Labour is a busy department, carrying 
on many activities which I outlined at 
the outset of my remarks, and about 
which I do not think many of our 
citizens know. 


I can say most sincerely that without 
the efficient and conscientious staff we 
have, we could not give the service 
which we do at present. My staff is 
conscientious and realistic, and renders 
great service to the people of this prov- 
ince in promoting a healthy, happy and 
prosperous people. 1 am happy to com- 
mend them publicly. 


Our work is and always will be con- 
tentious. The Estimates which I am 
presenting are prepared on the basis of 
our needs. They have been approved 
by the Treasury Board, and I solicit 
their approval by the House, so that we 
may carry on with the splendid co- 
operation from management and labour 
we have received in the past. I hope, 
thereby, we will make this province a 
most desirable place in which to live, 
so that all men may say: “Life is good.” 


MR Ay ff. \REAUME: *(Essex 
North): Mr. Chairman, I feel that 
those who work for The Department of 
Labour are a fine type of people and 
are doing a fine type of work. I sup- 
pose it is the habit of every head of a 
department to praise the workers in that 
department. 


HON. MR. DALEY: Only if they 
deserve it. 
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MR. REAUME: It is his duty to 
bring out all the fine points, and if he 
can do so without injuring anybody, he 
may try to hide some of the other points. 
I wish to make some remarks on a 
matter which is of importance, and on 
which the department has spent a great 
deal of time. 


It is the question of strikes. I wish 
tourelenitoutncesttikesatiue Ford splant 
in 1954. In that instance, the hon. 
Minister and his staff came into our 
city and, generally speaking, did a very 
fine job. However, the hon. Minister 
did not stay there; he came in, heard 
both sides of the story, and as he had 
hours and hours of time, he might have 
spent some of it in trying to avoid 
that strike, but at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, he packed his suitcase and “beat 
it” back to Toronto. 


HON. MR. DALEY: That was after 
3 days. 


MR. REAUME: Had he stayed 
until the deadline for the strike, which 
was hours after that, he might have 
“come up’ with the answer. Just prior 
to that strike, there was another one, 
and again the hon. Minister was there, 
but he did not stay. I think it was only 
48 hours after he had gone that the 
strike was settled. The important point 
is that he could have tried further, and 
might have been able to avoid strikes 
before they occurred. 


The hon. ‘Minister now finds fault 
with George Burt. George Burt is a 
man who probably has had as much ex- 
perience in this field as any man in the 
province. There is only one reason in 
my mind why he should have walked 
out, that is, because he, like many others, 
became sick and tired of the way these 
Boards operate. There is a waste of 
time, and the meetings are long-drawn- 
out affairs. Consequently, these men on 
both sides, either industry or union, 
become sick and tired of it all and are 
not in the proper frame of mind to 
effect settlements. 


HON. MR. DALEY: He was not 
“sick and tired” in the other two cases 
I mentioned. 
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MR. REAUME: Even after George 
Burt walked out, if the hon. Minister, 
as head of the department, had any 
ideas at all as to any offers which were 
or might be forthcoming from the com- 
pany, he might have been able to bring 
the strike to an end, and might have 
had some way of giving that informa- 
tion to George Burt. 


If the hon. Minister felt he had some 
information or that there was a package 
deal, he might, in some way have 
settled that strike. If he did not pass 
that information on to George Burt, in 
my opinion, he was not doing the job 
well. 


HON] MRYDALEY =" When “any- 
body, whether in labour matters or any- 
thing else, tells me something in con- 
fidence, that is the way it is, and I hope 
it always will be. 


VME REAUME 1) .do) inetmknow 
why the head of any industry should 
make the hon. Minister a confidant. If 
the head of the industry was interested 
in bringing this strike to an end, he 
could have used the office of the hon. 
Minister as a means of getting that 
information to George Burt. The De- 
partment of Labour is certainly one of 
the most important departments of all, 
and again I want to say of the House 
committees, of the groups of men who 
serve on committees on anything in 
connection with the function of the 
House, the only group which does not 
meet is the Committee on Labour. 


The hon. Minister says everything is 
rosy; everything, is tne: Well itehe 
were to hear the stories of union and of 
industry as well, I am certain he would 
have to conclude that everything in the 
province is not well. 


PON SVR DALEY <i) rdid notusay 


it was. 


MR. REAUME: Alright. I think 
there is an answer. A month ago, I 
spoke in the House and moved a motion, 
or tabled one in the House, asking the 
hon. Minister if he would call a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Labour, that 
we might hear representations, and 
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arguments, and advice, if you will, from 
both sides, from industry and the 
unions. I have not heard anything more 
about that motion. I do not know if the 
hon. Minister has thrown that motion 
in the bag or garbage can. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. mem- 
ber is in the wrong Party. 


MR.) REAUME: No,. 1 anim very 
happy right here. 


MR. MacDONALD: Opposition 
motions are not to be considered. 


MR. REAUME: I want to find out, 
if I can, what the hon. Minister intends 
doing about it. I do not think it is 
enough that he should sit back smugly 
in his easy chair, and just because an 
idea comes from the minds of the Oppo- 
sition, he should pass it off. 


Is there anything wrong, I would 
like to ask him, with the House commit- 
tee meeting, and continuing to meet, 
until we have heard all sides of all 
parties concerned? I think the hon. 
Minister should head the committee. Is 
there anything wrong with that? 


HON. MR. FROST: That motion 
will probably be called tomorrow and 
the hon. member will probably debate 
it. I do not want to spoil his speech. 


MR. MacDONALD: When will the 
committee be called? It has not been 
called for 5 years. 


MR. REAUME: I feel better. Again, 
I do not think I can find much wrong 
with the Estimates, as far as they go. 
If I were to be critical of the Estimates, 
I would have to say that the people who 
are employed in The Department of 
Labour are fine and good people. I 
think, generally speaking, they are 
doing a good job, but I think they are 
overworked and underpaid. 


I have noticed instance after instance 
where we would want a man in Wind- 
sor, and they were too busy elsewhere. 
I want to say again that it is my 
thought we should bear in mind the 
weight which the department carries in 
the settlement of these disputes. It is 
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all-important, and I cannot emphasize 
too strongly that the hon. Minister him- 
self ought to enter into every dispute 
he possibly can. 


I was told in connection with a strike, 
whether it occurred in one of the cities 
west of here, or not, that the hon. 
Minister asked George Burt ahead of 
time, ‘“Please tell me if there is a strike 
brewing.” Apparently those are the 
words he spoke to George Burt. The 
hon. Minister indicated he would want 
to know if, in any part of the province, 
there was a strike brewing. I think that 
word “brewing” is an important word, 
not as it applies to beer, but as it applies 
to strikes. 


If there were in the department a 
sufficient number of good people, who 
had their ears to the ground, and who 
would report to the hon. Minister that 
a strike was brewing, and if the depart- 
ment would send a “trouble-shooter” 
into that area at once, it is my opinion 
there are many, many strikes which 
might be avoided in the province. 


HON. MR. DALEY: We are doing 
that all the time. 


MR. REAUME: I do not think you 
are. I can remember of an instance 
which occurred in Windsor. 


PO Wee OAL Ey ihe 
member said I asked George Burt. 


MR. REAUME: I will bring an in- 
stance to your attention. I remember 
one case in 1951, when a strike occurred 
at the Ford plant. The hon. Minister 
sat down in that comfortable chair of 
his, and took the attitude that prior to 
stepping into any strike, he must be 
invited by both sides. 


HON WV Ros DA EY % 


upon the circumstances. 


MR. REAUME: That is what the 
hon. Minister tells me. I remember go- 
ing to his office, and on that occasion, 
it appeared as if the company had the 
union | over a barrel.’ “Phe union 
wanted to meet with the company, but 
the company said, “No.” They did not 


hon. 


It depends 


ise 


want to, just because somebody thought 
somebody had somebody ‘‘over a barrel.” 
The hon. Minister knows that in every 
strike, it is the same old game which 
goes on and on and on. 


HON. MR. DALEY: May I answer 
that? In many of these cases, all that 
is required by me—perhaps I should 
insist on more—all that is required by 
me is a telephone call from a union, to 
say they want me to come. 


MR. REAUME: That is the point 
I want to make. 


HON] DLR DAIGE Ve: «Chat isthe 


way it is. 


MR. REAUME: If one side feels 
they have the other side “over a barrel,” 
they will not call. Consequently, they 
do not meet. 


I think the greatest thing in the 
settlement of a strike is to meet, and 
go on meeting, and keep on talking, if 
it takes days, because only out of talk- 
ing around a table, will anything even- 
tually come up. Some person will 
finally “come up” with the answer. 


In at least a couple of strikes, about 
which I know something, this has 
occurred. In my opinion, we must be 
critical, I think; of the actions of the 
department, because in one strike alone, 
them, Ghrysler sstrike. thea hona\Vinister 
walked entirely out of the picture, and 
within 48 hours somebody else settled 
that strike. Not the hon. Minister nor 
a member of his department at all. 


In the case of the Ford strike, the 
hon. Minister had 6 hours which he 
could have given to the strike. He just 
chose to pack up his suitcase, and get 
out of Windsor as quickly as possible. 
I do not hate the hon. Minister enough 
so that I was anxious he should leave. 
In fact, | was very anxious he should 
stay. 

I must thank the hon. Prime Minis- 
ter for this. He says he never goes 
fishing or hunting, but I think the hon. 
Minister was going fishing or hunting 
one day, when we wanted him to come 
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to Windsor to work on a strike. We 
could not find the hon. Minister. He 


was away at a convention, so we phoned 
the hon. Prime Minister of the province, 
who I understand, was going fishing or 
hunting, and who graciously contacted 
the hon. Minister of the department, 
and at once the hon. Minister flew, or 
at least arrived in Windsor in a hurry. 


His presence in that city seemed to 
brighten things, but he did not stay. He 
left, and then it darkened again. 


TON AUR T DALE Yee Same nota 
perpetual light. 


MR. REAUME: Consequently, the 
people of Windsor, hoping he would 
bring about a settlement, felt very badly 
when they found out he did not settle 
it. I am trying to make this point. I 
think the purpose of calling upon the 
hon. Minister, or the members of his 
department, on behalf of a city or a 
town or a community, which has a strike 
on its hands, is because there is not 
a person in the whole city who does 
not feel it. It affects everybody there. 


I have oftentimes heard it said there 
is no one who wants a strike. There 
might be some truth in that. It would 
not be so bad if it only affected the 
strike area, but a strike like the one 
which occurred at Oshawa, and such 
as we have had in Windsor at Ford’s, 
affects the economy of the province 
and of the entire country. 


I think it is imperative and important 
that the hon. Minister, at the head of 
the department, should either appoint 
somebody to look after it or stay there 
himself. I know he cannot be “all over 
the place.” I know he cannot be in 5 
places: ,at, .onces sbuty lw would, jhave 
thought, that, in the case of the Ford 
strike, in 1954, where some 12,000 
people were involved, he would have 
stayed there at least until the hour had 
been set when the strike would actually 
occur, but 6 hours prior to that time, 
he packed up and left. 


HON, (MR DDALEY 1 think the 
hon. member should give me a chance 
to defend myself on that. I am greatly 
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concerned about it, because he raised it 
last year. However, I flew to Windsor, 
after doing some government business, 
in the hope and at the invitation of 
officials there, including the ministry, 
and a great many other people. I 
thought at that time it would have been 
much better had I stayed away for a 
couple of days, and gone in immediately 
after the strike broke. It probably would 
have been a short strike. 


However, I acceded to the wishes of 
a great many people, and rushed there. 
We were there 3 days. The night before 
we left was really the end of the nego- 
tiations as far as we were concerned. 
We had reached a stone wall, and there 
was nothing we could do. We stayed 
over and got the parties together the 
next day, and met until well on in the 
afternoon. Both mutually agreed there 
was nothing more we could do. There 
was a plane leaving then, and I had to 
leave at that hour or stay another day. 


I am conscientious enough to know 
that a big strike like that is a very 
important thing, and 4 or 5 hours of 
my time is nothing in comparison. How- 
ever, | was at the end of the road, and 
they knew it, and there was no question 
raised by either of the parties. The hon. 
member has raised it, but they have 
not. So I do not take his criticism very 
seriously, because I think I can say 
that I had made every possible effort 
outside of the organization, to bring 
about a settlement, and I do not feel 
guilty at all. 


MR. REAUME: That is the pom 
His policy has always been that he 
usually waits until a couple of days, 
after the strike occurs. 


HON, MEO DALEY © UNG) iota 
that particular case. 


MR. REAUME: I think that policy 
is wrong. I think the hon. Minister 
should try to put out the fire before it 
starts to burn. If the hon. Minister says 
he would have been further ahead if he 
had waited until the strike had occurred, 
before going down, again I want to say 
I think he is wrong. 
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HON. M. DALEY: The hon. mem- 
ber is a past master at twisting things 
around. 


MR. REAUME: No, I am just an 


amateur. 


HON. MR. DALEY: We have 
settled far more difficulties which might 
have led to strikes before they hap- 
pened, than we have after—hundreds 
more. But in that particular case, there 
was this big and powerful United Auto 
Workers on the one side and _ the 
big Ford industry on the other. Those 
people had been negotiating for months, 
and I think they each wanted to show 
the other they could take a strike. The 
hon. member emphasizes that particular 
case. 


MR. REAUME: I was a boy when 
the hon. Minister was an “old-timer” 
at that game. 


HON PNR CDALCEY sl didinot cet 
that. 


MR. REAUME: I will explain it to 
the hon. Minister. 


HON. MR. GRIESINGER: Why 
did not the hon. member settle his own 
strike? 


HON. MR. DALEY: There was no 
possibility of preventing that strike. 


MR. REAUME: I would like to say 
the hour of 5 o’clock is approaching, 
and I understand we are to have a party 
tonight in honour of the press. I would 
not want to go beyond 5 o’clock, so I 
will probably speak again tomorrow. 


Mr. Reaume moves the adjournment 
of the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Minis- 
ter): This matter will be considered 
again tomorrow afternoon. 

I would like to move that we meet 
at 2 o’clock tomorrow, which will 
enable us to leave at 5 o’clock or close 
to that this afternoon, in order that the 
press may operate on the hon. members 
tonight. 
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Before this committee rises, may I 
say I had intended to call the Supple- 
mentary Estimates, but I shall do that 
tomorrow afternoon. 


It has been drawn to my attention in 
the last few months that the hon. Prime 
Minister Hicks, of Nova Scotia, has 
made a statement relative to a letter 
which he received from the Rt. hon. 
Prime Minister of Canada, and which 
I have also just received. In view of 
the hon. Mr. Hicks’ statement, I think 
I should make a statement at this time. 


The Rt. hon. Mr. St. Laurent’s letter 
which he states will be tabled tomorrow, 
was obviously made public by hon. Mr. 
Hick’s statement in Nova Scotia. The 
letter commences: 


Since our meeting on March 9, my 
colleagues and I have given further 
consideration to the particular points 
raised there. 


hen} the sletterroes ons) toi state, 
in the main, that they are considering 
raising the floor in the proposed agree- 
ments from 90 per cent. to 95 per cent. 
The plight of our province apparently 
has neither been given further con- 
sideration, nor is it apparently con- 
sidered as one of the principal points 
raised at the conference. The sum total 
Gis Reon LiawoteLatitetit.s letter 15 
that no consideration is given to the fact 
that Ontario is not getting a square 
deal. I should say no consideration is 
given to the fact that Ontario is not 
getting enough of its own revenues 
from the fields in which, by The Act of 
Confederation, it is entitled to share 
equally with the federal government. 

I would say furthermore that in Rt. 
hon. Mr. St. Laurent’s letter, he raises 
the floor from 90 to 95 per cent. 


MR. MacDONALD: On what? 


HON. MR FROST: That is. on the 
basic proposal of the federal govern- 
ment, made last April, and again last 
October. 

I am not interested in the floor. I 
never have been. I am not looking for 
a floor under our revenues at all. What 
I have tried to impress upon Rt. hon. 
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Mri St.) Laurent sand” the Ottawa 
hierarchy, and the people, is that I am 
interested in the ceiling. I want head 
room for our great province, which is 
not receiving a single solitary cent from 
the federal government under these new 
proposals. 

I am not asking that it should receive 
a single solitary cent from the federal 
government. This province is not only 
not receiving a single solitary cent, but 
is helping to pay for 9 others. What 
we are asking for—and this is where 
Ottawa completely misses the point—is 
justice and fair play for our province 
of Ontario. 


I should say we are not getting a fair 
share of what is our own. We are 
asking for nothing except what is our 
own. At no time in these conferences 
did I ever ask for a floor, and I do not 
ask for one now. I simply ask for a 
fair share from the fields that the 
Fathers of Confederation and The Act 
of Confederation gave to our province. 
I ask for nothing more. 


I might say we are perfectly prepared 
to take care of any hazards in con- 
nection with revenue ourselves. We 
ask for no floor, and we have never 
asked for it, and if that is the considera- 
tion given to the principal points raised 
at the conference at Ottawa on March 
9, the federal government has com- 
pletely lost sight of, and completely 
failed to recognize, the just needs and 
requirements of the province of Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves the committee 
rise and report progress. 


Motion agreed to. 
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The House resumed; Mr. Speaker in 
the chair. 


MR. J. F. EDWARDS (Perth) : Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee of Supply begs 
to report progress, and asks leave to sit 
again. 

Report agreed to. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
I have a letter from the Rt. Hon. Prime 
Minister of Canada, dated March 19, 
which I desire to table. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves that notwith- 
standing the provisions of rule 2 of 
the Assembly, this House will meet at 
2 of the clock each day, excepting 
Fridays, for the remainder of the 
present session. 


Motion agreed to. 


HON. MR. FROST: That includes 
tomorrow, Mr. Speaker. 


In moving the adjournment of the 
House, tomorrow afternoon we will 
complete—or perhaps I am too optimis- 
tic in saying that—we will proceed with 
the Estimates of The Department of 
Labour, and then with the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates, agricultural legislation, 
and the Estimates of The Department 
of Agriculture; Bill Nos) 90a 
continue the debate on the Budget. 
There will be a night sitting tomorrow 
night. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 
Motion agreed to. 


The House adjourned at 5:05 of the 
clock p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


2 O'CLOCK P.M. 
And the House having met. 
Prayers. 


MR. SPEAKER: Presenting peti- 


tions. 
Reading and receiving petitions. 
Motions. 


Introduction of Bills. 


THE LIQUOR LICENCE ACT 


Hon. G. H. Dunbar moves first read- 
ing of Bill intituled, “An Act to amend 
The Liquor Licence Act.” 


Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill. 


He said: Mr. Speaker, the purpose of ° 


this Bill is to assure that the electors of 
a municipality, with a population of 
50,000 or over, have the right to vote 
in regard to dining room and lounge 
licences in such municipalities. The 
solicitors of the department feel that in 
the 1951 Act, there was a little slip, in 
that, that any municipality with under 
50,000—49,000 or 48,000—could vote 
on it, but if there were over 50,000 they 
could not. Therefore, we want to amend 
it to provide that any such municipality 
may vote. 


PHY PLANNING ACT? 195s 


Hon. W. M. Nickle moves first read- 
ing of Bill intituled, “An Act to amend 
The Planning Act, 1955,” 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 21, 1956 


Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill: 

He said: Mr. Speaker, the purpose of 
this amendment is to permit school 
teachers to be members of planning 
boards. 


MR. SPEAKER: Before the Orders 
of the day, I would welcome to this 
Assembly 4 groups of students: Ryerson 
Senior Public School, Hamilton ; Clinton 
Street School, Toronto; Glen Park Pub- 
lic School, Toronto; and Lanor Public 
School, Etobicoke. 


Presenting reports by committees. 


CEE RK Om the MO sr ve 
D. J. Rankin, from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Municipal Law, presents the 
committee’s second and final report, and 
moves its adoption. 

Your committee begs to report the 
following Bill with certain amend- 
ments : 


Bill No. 88, An Act to amend The 
Assessment Act. 


(signed D. J. RANKIN, 


Chairman 
Motion agreed to. 


TOLL ROAD COMMITTEE’S 
RE POR 


MR. J. P. ROBARTS (Lendon)- 
Mr. Speaker, I beg leave to present 
an interim report of the select committee 
of the House appointed to study all 
matters relating to toll roads, and move 
its adoption. 
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Mr. Speaker, this interim report 
which has just been tabled will be dis- 
tributed to the hon. members immedi- 
ately. It is not my intention this after- 
noon to read the report, but there are 
certain rather fundamental observations 
which I would like to make in connection 
with the work of this committee over 
the past 6 or 8 months. 


I would like to make some comments 
upon the procedure which was followed 
by the committee in arriving at the con- 
clusions and recommendations, and also 


to deal briefly with those conclusions 


and recommendations. 


The committee was re-appointed in 
September of last year; it was faced 
with a very great task indeed. It seemed 
to us the fundamental point regarding 
toll roads had to be the highways and the 
needs of the motorists of this province. 
Figures have been quoted in this House 
on several occasions within the last 
OMOr SO yweeksiwasitomthe increasemin 
motor vehicle registration. The official 
figure for motor vehicles in 1955 was 
1,614,056, which is an 8.5 per cent. 
increase over 1954. I think we may 
anticipate a continuing growth at ap- 
proximately the same rate. 


The increase in the mileage per vehicle 
in the province is set out in table 3 
in the report, in case any hon. member 
may care to refer to it. That table shows 
a continuing increase in the miles travel- 
led per vehicle in the province, with an 
approximate levelling out in 1975. 


We also have to take into considera- 
tion the tremendous increase in the 
trucking industry, which is of increasing 
importance to the economy of this prov- 
ince. On page 12, there are some statis- 
tics dealing with the increase, parti- 
cularly of the heavier vehicles, which 
are carrying loads 8 to 10 times in excess 
of what were carried even 15 years ago. 
This increase in truck traffic, in the 
number and in the size of trucks, has 
a very definite bearing on the cost of 
highways, because our highways must 
be built to an ever-increasing standard, 
in order to carry and bear this truck 
traffic. 


The trucking industry also must be 
considered in terms of its effectiveness, 
and the job it is doing for the industry 
of the province. There are many muni- 
cipalities which are dependent entirely 
on the trucking industry, and its posi- 
tion, I feel, is sometimes under-estimated 
in the economic life of our province. 


Another matter which is of great con- 
cern, as far as highways are concerned, 
is the tremendous increase in commuter 
traffic. People now want to live where 
they want and if they have to drive 20 
or 30 miles, in order to do so, they de- 
mand a higher standard of road to 
make travel easier and more com- 
fortable. 


All these things lead to increased costs 
and perhaps, if the problem can be 
simplified at all, the simplification could 
be started right there. Our highways are 
costing more and more every year, be- 
cause the people who use them are re- 
quiring and demanding a higher stand- 
ard of highway. 


On page 13 is set out the highway 
needs of Ontario for the next 10 years. 
These figures are, indeed, extremely 
interesting. They show a present back- 
log amounting to approximately $920 
million. That backlog of construction is 
what would be required to bring our 
present highway system up to a toler- 
able standard today. 


Projected into the future, our re- 
quirements for the next 10 years have 
been estimated as $360 million. These 
figures have been prepared by The De- 
partment of Highways, so hon. members 
can see we are facing a financial prob- 
lem of some magnitude, as far as high- 
ways are concerned. 


We examined these various factors, 
and incorporated the information in the 
report, so anyone reading it can see the 
figure upon which we draw our con- 
clusions. 


Our next move was to go to the 
United States, to examine toll roads 
which were actually in operation. We 
visited the New York Thruway in New 
York state, the Garden State Parkway 
in the state of New Jersey, the New 
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Jersey Turnpike and the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. We examined very closely 
the history of these various roads, their 
financing, the method by which they 
were operated, and dealt at some length 
with the administration, and consulted 
with those we thought could give us 
some idea of the political implications 
involved in establishing this type of 
highway. 


I would consider myself very remiss, 
if I did not at this time tell the House 
about the very gracious reception we 
received from our American neighbours. 
Without exception they were prepared 
to give us all the time needed, and made 
available to us what I would consider 
to be reasonably confidential documents. 
They were frank and honest with us 
in all respects. I feel a word of appre- 
ciation is necessary, as this is the second 
committee, on which I have served, in 
which we have turned to various states 
of the union for some indication of 
their experience. In both cases, our re- 
ception has been magnificent. 


While we were in New York City, 
we spent a day with the firm of East- 
man, Dillon and Company, and once 
again our reception was everything we 
could wish for. They explained to us 
very carefully the various methods of 
financing which had been used by cer- 
tain toll facilities in the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, as a result of our back- 
ground study of traffic needs, and of 
our trips to the United States, we found 
5 basic reasons for toll roads. These 
5 reasons are reproduced on page 20 
of the report. These 5 elements we 
found were common to all toll roads, in 
one way or another. No one road nec- 
essarily has all 5, but they are the basic 
reasons for the creation of toll roads. 


The reason we have listed at the first 
is that the government of the jurisdic- 
tion concerned did not feel it was in the 
public interest to increase motor vehicle 
taxation sufficiently to obtain the neces- 
sary revenue to build urgently required 
controlled-access expressways or high- 
cost bridge facilities. In other words, 
there simply was not enough money 
available from the tax revenues, at that 
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moment, to carry out these very ex- 
pensive road constructions. 


The one we have listed as No. 2 is 
that in some jurisdictions there is a 
great deal of out-of-state traffic, which 
passes through a jurisdiction, uses its 
roads and facilities, but pays no tax in 
that state unless they happen to stop to 
buy gasoline and thus pay gasoline tax. 
By constructing a toll road, there is ex- 
tracted from the person using the road, 
part of the cost, which is, in my opinion, 
a just and equitable proposition. 


Another basic reason for toll roads is, 
as we have discovered — and I think 
is applicable to Ontario — is because 
of the great backlog of highway con- 
struction to be completed, resulting 
from many factors. The war definitely 
had a very great deal to do with it, and 
this tremendous dynamic thing which 
is the motor car has also had a great 
deal to do with it, because we are barely 
able to keep pace with our present re- 
quirements, much less move into the 
backlog. 


The fourth reason has to do with 
our municipal and township roads. We 
have a great demand in this province, as 
have many of the states of the union, 
for increased assistance to municipalities: 
for taking care of their local traffic 
problems. You can only spend a dollar 
once, and if you spend it on point “A,” 
you cannot spend it on point “B.” 


The fifth reason is that we discovered 
in the United States — although it is 
not applicable to this province — that 
in some of the jurisdictions the tax rev- 
enues from the motorists, through regis- 
tration fees and gasoline tax, were being 
diverted to purposes other than the 
needs of the driver himself. We found 
the main spots of diversion were in 
education and welfare which, of course, 
are pressing problems elsewhere. That 
is not true about this province. The 
committee conducted a fairly intensive 
study of the financing of our highways 
in Ontario. 


I would like to pay tribute at this 
time to Mr. Brown and Mr. Clark of 
the Treasury Department. They sup- 
plied the information we wanted, and I 
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believe they spent a great deal of time 
and effort in compiling, correlating and 
tabling it in the form in which we 
wanted. 


We did ask for figures showing the 
amount we were spending in Ontario; 
what amount was being raised by the 
motorist and the amount being spent 
on roads in this province, which was 
taken from the general revenues of the 
province. 


Table 6 on page 25 shows our results 
in the simplest language possible. We 
have arrived at a percentage figure of 
the total amount spent on highways in 
the province which actually comes from 
the motorist. In 1955, that amount was 
69 per cent., which is the highest it has 
ever been. Over the period 1947-1955, 
the average was 65.6 per cent. I do 
not think that figure has ever been 
worked out before by anybody, for any- 
one in the province and I think it is a 
very significant figure. 


It does show that the motorist has 
been carrying a great deal of his own 
weight, but he certainly has not been 
carrying it 100 per cent. In assessing 
whether it is proper to impose another 
type of toll or tax on him, I think that 
figure has significance. 


Just to complete the picture, we also 
spent a great deal of time studying 
written material we received from 
various states. I might name two in 
particular, California and Maine. But 
in both states and jurisdictions we found 
we always had to relate the information 
back to the peculiarities of this province, 
geographically and financially. 


In appendix “C” on page 41, you will 
see a list of names of various people who 
appeared before the committee. I would 
like to express the thanks of myself and 
the members of the committee to the 
people who took the time to prepare 
briefs, many of them very searching 
briefs, and who appeared before us and 
contributed the benefit of their experi- 
ence. Without that type of information 
I do not think we would be able to doa 
proper job. Some of the delegations 
were in favour and some opposed, but 


we did receive a definite contribution 
from everyone who appeared. 


We arrived at certain general conclu- 
sions which are set out on page 22. I 
will refer to these briefly, because there 
are other hon. members of this committee 
who will take part in this debate, and 
I think will develop them more fully 
than I, but I would like to mention them 
in passing. 

There is no engineering or traffic ad- 
vantage in a toll road. A toll road is 
simply a road upon which a toll is paid. 
It has no effect on the road itself. It 
may be just as well constructed as a 
freeway, but it can be a toll road. 


Second, toll financing is nothing 
more than an expedient to permit juris- 
dictions to build expensive roads and 
structures with the least amount of in- 
convenience, and also, probably, at a 
time when they are needed, rather than 
at a time when money is available. 


Third, the toll method of financing 
permits you to build a complete system 
early, perhaps when the costs are less, 
and it can be built as a unit. 


I think the New York Thruway is a 
glowing example of that. It is some 400 
miles long and was built as one major 
undertaking. There is no doubt about it, 
there are large stretches of the New 
York Thruway which do not carry 
enough traffic to justify its construction, 
nor to pay for it. On the other hand, 
there are other portions of that highway 
which carry a great deal more traffic 
than is necessary to pay for their parti- 
cular section in which there is heavy 
traffic. If the whole thing is built as a 
unit, there is a complete road, which is 
integrated into the roads’ system, and 
that, of course, has many advantages. 


Fourth, all toll roads should be plan- 
ned and constructed to form an inte- 
grated part of the entire provincial 
highway network. That means they 
have to fit into the over-all highway 
picture. It is impossible to say we will 
build a toll road from “A” to “B”’, unless 
we assess its effect many miles on either 
sige pt both “AY and) B27 
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We also came across the fact that the 
tax system on motor vehicles as such is 
going to require constant revision as the 
years go by. The automobile industry 
is very dynamic, and is changing very 
rapidly. For instance, the development 
of the diesel truck, using a cheap type 
of fuel and travelling long mileage, may 
require some readjustment in the system 
of taxation for that type of truck. How- 
ever, I think this has been looked after. 


There are possibilities with all sorts 
of things. I understand there are 
experiments being made with turbo 
engines, and so on. In order to keep the 
tie ase, tain aseiar eas the automobile 
is concerned, the entire tax structure, as 
it concerns the automobile, will require 
constant study. 


As was already mentioned, one con- 
clusion at which we arrived was that the 
demands for better roads are ever in- 
creasing and will continue to increase. 
The problems that we are setting out 
today to solve are not problems which 
will evaporate in the course of time; in 
fact the opposite is true, they will 
continue to get worse. 


Wermust tace the iaet that 4* toll 
facility is more expensive to construct 
than is an ordinary highway, because 
more expensive facilities are needed for 
collecting the tolls and, of course, the 
number of accesses has to be limited: 
‘these in many cases, require more 
expensive cloverleafs, underpasses and 
overpasses. 


Another general conclusion to which 
we came was that our present financial 
system is not producing enough money 
to look after our highway needs. This 
can be remedied by an increase in the 
gasoline tax, I suppose. We are asking 
this House to accept the principle of the 
toll road as a method of raising further 
funds for highway construction. 


We also have reached the conclusion 
that in the event of any facility which is 
to be built as a toll road, a complete 
feasibility report would be required. 
These feasibility reports are much be- 
yond the ken or scope of this committte 
to deal with. They are very extensive, 
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they require the employment of skilled 
traffic engineers and take a great deal 
ot time to préparé. [here are 4 reat 
many traffic counts necessary. Eco- 
nomic factors have to be considered, 
and of course, as I say, it is beyond 
this committee to even attempt to esti- 
mate what the answer might be, if the 
matter were studied and a feasibility 
report prepared, but that does not mean 
they are not necessary, because they 
are. 


It is the only basis upon which we 
can proceed, and is the only sound 
method of assessing what revenue a toll 
road might produce. 


We also considered — and came to 
a general conclusion regarding — the 
position of the federal government in 
the over-all picture of highways in this 
province. We came to the conclusion 
that they should play a larger part in 
the financing of our highways than they 
are doing today. There is no doubt 
about that, and there is also no doubt 
that our municipalities need assistance. 
Our roads are very important from the 
point of view of the national economy 
and also from the point of view of na- 
tional defence. 


In addition, there are literally vast 
sums of money being collected by the 
federal government from the motoring 
public, by way of sales tax and so on, 
none of which is being turned back to 
the province, with the exception of the 
Trans-Canada Highway. 


While on that subject, that highway 
may be a very nice thing to have in this 
province, but there are many highways 
we need a great deal more. 


On page 28 of the report you will find 
the recommendations, 6 in number, we 
are asking you to accept. I will read 
these for the record: 


“1. That the Legislature accept the 
principle of a toll method as a practical 
system of financing the construction and 
maintenance of multi-lane controlled- 
access highways and urban expressways 
and special high-cost structures, such 
as bridges, causeways and tunnels.” 
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I think that speaks for itself. We 
feel, in principle, this method of financ- 
ing should be accepted and implemented 
where it is feasible. 


“2. That the feasibility of each proj- 
ect be considered through an impartial 
study by experts of detailed data on 
actual and predicted traffic volumes and 
construction costs. A calculation should 
also be made of the contribution to the 
economic development of the province 
generally and the social advantages to 
all our citizens.”’ 


That simply means we want all these 
projects to be studied from a business- 
like point of view, with no extraneous 
considerations whatsoever, other than 
the question: will it pay, and if so, how 
much ? 


“3. That consideration be given to 
the basic contribution of each project 
to the province generally and that the 
possibility of a portion only of the capi- 
tal cost of any project being financed 
and amortized through the imposition of 
a toll be considered.” 


Mr. Speaker, that is quite a departure 
from the general thinking on toll roads. 
In the American jurisdictions we visited, 
they are of the opinion if the whole 
project would not support itself, it 
should not be built. We are of the 
opinion that position is too inflexible, as 
far as our province is concerned. 

There are several reasons for that, 
and from the very practical point of 
view we might say some assistance is 
better than none. If you have to build 
a road anyway, and you want to re- 
cover some of the costs, perhaps it is 
better to collect some of it, rather than 
not build the road because you cannot 
collect it all. 

The basic point — which to me is 
more important —1is the contribution 
which these multi-lane roads make to 
the economy of the province generally. 
The officials of the New York Thruway 
pointed out to us they could point to 
$150 million of industrial development 
which had been constructed in the first 
full year after the thruway was built, 
and they could relate that directly to 
the fact that the thruway was there. 


These roads, in some respects, are 
similar to that of the railways in the 
latter part of the last century, and the 
early part of this. Where these roads 
go, so goes industry. It is only neces- 
sary to drive from here to Oshawa to 
see that point illustrated in our own 
province. It could probably be seen 
by driving up highway 400. We felt 
some consideration should be given to 
the effect on the province as a whole, 
when considering charging a man for 
the privilege of using what is a pre- 
mium-type facility. 


“4. That any facility which is sub- 
ject to a toll charge shall become free 
when the payment of the facility has 
been completed, including the govern- 
ment contribution.” 


I think that is self-explanatory. These 
toll roads are not constructed to pro- 
duce revenue for any other purpose 
than to pay for themselves, and once 
they are paid for, they should be made 
freeways. 


“5. That no consideration be given 
to the construction, operation and main- 
tenance of toll roads in the province by 
private companies.” 


The reasons for that are not too hard 
to find. We feel these roads, if con- 
structed, should be part of our over-all 
system, and if they are going to be 
properly part of that system, they should 
come under The Department of High- 
ways. In addition, I doubt that any 
private company could build a toll road 
in this province without asking for pro- 
vincial expropriating power to secure 
rights-of-way, or some kind of financial 
guarantee of securities. 


Of course in our opinion there is no 
point in the province participating to 
that extent, and then allowing some- 
body else to operate and control the 
road. 


“6. That a commission or board be 
established as the authority to conduct 
the necessary investigation outlined 
above and to administer any toll facili- 
ties established in the province, such 
commission or board to report to the 
Minister of Highways.” 
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We feel this is large enough so that 
it should come under a separate type of 
authority, but in order to make sure that 
any such facility is tightly tied in with 
our present roads system and needs, 
there should be over-all control by The 
Department of Highways, which is re- 
sponsible for all the roads in the 
province. 


Mr. Speaker, those are the recom- 
mendations we are making. Finally, we 
are asking this Legislature to permit us 
to sit again after the session, and con- 
tinue the work we have been doing. 


I might say that we have worked our 
way through a great deal of material, 
and hon. members will notice in the 
report that we have come to certain 
general, but nevertheless specific, con- 
clusions. If these conclusions are accept- 
able, there is another part of the job 
yet to be done. We would like to move 
into the various parts of the province, 
where toll roads might be considered to 
be established, to permit the people to 
come and tell us what their thinking is. 


Literally, we have not had time to 
do that. We have used all the time avail- 
able since we were appointed to arrive 
at the conclusions. If the conclusions 
are acceptable, we will move on and 
complete the job, and we are asking 
to be reconstituted. 


Before concluding, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to pay tribute to the hon. 
Minister of Highways (Mr. Allan), and 
the officials of his department, parti- 
cularly to Mr. Fulton, the director of 
planning. His assistance was invaluable ; 
he gave us a great deal of information ; 
he was frank, and told us exactly what 
he thought. He travelled with us in the 
United States, and we found his guid- 
ance invaluable. 


I would also like to pay tribute to 
Mr. Macnee, who is the traffic analyst 
in the department. Some of the figures 
he produced were astounding but in- 
teresting, and have tremendous impli- 
cations. 


I believe I have already mentioned 
the department of the hon. Provincial 
Treasurer (Mr. Porter). Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Clark did a terrific job in 
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gathering together matter for our fiscal 
consideration of this problem. 


I would like to say a particular word 
of thanks to Mr. “Don” Collins, who 
acted as secretary of the committee. He 
looked after us in every possible way, 
and is extremely capable, and did a 
tremendous amount of work in sorting 
out the information submitted to the 
committee, and has had a very great 
deal to do with the construction of this 
report. 


MR. D. MacDONALD (York 
South) : Mr. Speaker, I understand we - 
are to proceed at this time with the 
debate and discussion of this report, and 
I would like to say something regard- 
ing this very complicated and exception- 
ally important problem, with which we 
are now trying to come to “grips.” 


May I dispense with some of the 
formalities in connection with this ques- 
tion of the select committee, and I want 
to do it in all sincerity, which is possible 
even though they are just formalities. 


I would like to congratulate the 
chairman and the secretary of the com- 
mittee for the pleasure of working with 
them, and under their direction. 


I will not say very much more than 
that about the chairman of the com- 
mittee because, if I laud him to the 
skies, it will be “thrown in my face” 
when I go into his riding to try and 
defeat him at the next election. 


MR. DAVIES: Oh oh! 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. mem- 
ber for Windsor - Walkerville gets so 
unhappy so easily. 


The secretary of the committee is a 
graduate of Queen’s, and one would 
expect him to do a good job, and I 
suppose the hon. member for Ontario 
(Mr. Dymond) would also say he is 
not only a graduate of Queen’s, but 
has not strayed from the traditions of 
the old Alma Mater, in the way some 
others have done. 


I would like to add, to the comments 
of the chairman of our committee, my 
thanks to the various departmental 
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people, the Treasury and other depart- 
ments—particularly The Department of 
Highways, and the director of planning 
and the traffic engineer, who sat with 
us a great deal of the time, and, as 
the chairman has indicated, periodically 
produced what was little short of as- 
tounding information as to the present 
and future needs of the province with 
regard to highways. 


Mr. Speaker, this committee presented 
a unanimous report, but I think I would 
be less than frank if I did not put this 
position, that it is a unanimous report 
only because the committee had reached 
a stage of its deliberations, which is 
incomplete, because this is an interim 
report. We were able to achieve un- 
animity only by accepting the principle 
that toll roads represent a means of 
coping with the financial needs for the 
development of our highway system, 
and its future development. 


I emphasize this for the simple reason 
that, until the present time, I must say 
to the House my conclusion is such that 
I am not in favour of toll roads. I do 
not necessarily state that is the con- 
clusion with which I will always live. 


To underline that, I may say that a 
year ago when most of the information 
we had on toll roads in this province 
was what was gleaned from the Globe 
and Mail, because of a campaign—it 
might be considered as a campaign— 
it had launched in favour of toll roads, 
and at that time I was partly convinced 
that toll roads were the answer. 


Because of the intensity of that cam- 
paign, a bit of a counter-campaign de- 
veloped, and the other side appeared 
in papers like the Financial Post, which 
normally does not dispute anything ap- 
pearing in the Globe and Mail, but from 
that we got the other side of the picture, 
and I found myself swinging back to a 
feeling of doubt in regard to the feasi- 
bility of toll roads. 


I have rarely studied an issue that I 
went into with such an open mind, and 
in this instance, my mind is not yet 
closed, though I have come to the con- 
clusion, for the moment, that toll roads 
are not necessary. From all the infor- 


mation we gleaned in the activities of 
this committee, I want to raise that 
which I think is essential, to document 
my conclusion at the moment that toll 
roads are not necessary. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition): Mr. Speaker, I do not 
wish to interrupt the hon. member, but 
I would like to say that he was not in 
favour of toll roads, yet the main and 
motivating recommendation, No. 1, re- 
ports that the committee is in favour of 
toll roads. 


MR. MacDONALD > recognize 
what the hon. leader of the Opposition 
is seeking. I agreed that the principle 
of toll roads was a way to finance the 
highway system, but there are many 
other ways of doing it, and what I want 
to suggest in my remarks this afternoon 
is that there are better ways of develop- 
ing the system of highways than by toll 
roads. 

If the hon. leader of the Opposition 
will read farther, he will note we 
accepted the principle as being one way 
of dealing with this, but the committee 
did not recommend any specific toll 
road, because its conclusion was that 
this principle should be applied to each 
specific case. It wiil be applied through 
a feasibility report, and in the light of 
that feasibility report we can then 
decide whether or not the principle is 
applicable in that particular instance. 


My general conclusion, Mr. Speaker, 
is that while toll roads may be a way 
and means of meeting the highway situa- 
tion, it is not economically the most 
equitable way of coping with the real 
problem, which basically is financial. 


So my first objection is that it is not 
economically the most equitable way of 
doing it. Secondly, I do not think it is 
politically a feasible proposition. I will 
try to document both of these objections. 


First, with regard to the economics 
of toll roads, let me underline one state- 
ment the chairman of the committee has 
made, namely, “that there is not any 
particular advantage in toll roads, over 
freeways, of comparable structure and 
facilities.” 
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I think I can perhaps make this point, 
if | quote one paragraph from one of 
the briefs which was presented to this 
committee by the Ontario Motor League, 
the Ontario Automobile Association, 
and the Canadian Truckers Association, 
which presented a joint brief. In that, 
we will see: 


Tollways cost more to finance, to 
build, to operate, to maintain than 
comparable controlled -access free- 
ways. They cost more to finance be- 
cause revenue bonds cost more to sell 
and service than government bonds. 
They cost more to build because, 
among other things, toll houses must 
be provided. They cost more to 
operate because toll houses must be 
manned, and separate policing is 
essential. They cost more to main- 
tain because separate way and vehicle 
SerVICiINne Gtews, Witt requisite 
vehicles and equipment, must be 
continuously available. 


In other words, there is no particular 
advantage in toll roads over freeways, 
but there is this disadvantage, that toll 
roads on every score will cost more. 


The second point I would like to 
make in regard to the economics of toll 
roads, is this: I think the basic prin- 
ciple generally advanced, on their be- 
half, is the principle that the users 
should pay, that if we are to have high- 
premium roads, you have the advantage 
of being able to go more quickly, more 
safely — although sometimes there are 
arguments, particularly on the safety 
feature — and that the users should pay 
more. 


I think there is a great deal of validity 
in what was advanced jointly by the 
Motor League and others, and advanced 
in part by some other associations which 
made representations to the committee, 
that this principle is not necessarily a 
valid one, but a much more valid prin- 
ciple is that those who benefit from the 
road should help to pay for it. 


Those who benefit from the road are 
not just those who use it. For example, 
from our figures—and I have not been 
able to get them at my fingertips, but 


hon. members who read the report will 
see them—that up to the present time, 
about 60 per cent. or more of the 
revenues from our highways goes to 
maintain and expand the programme. 
At the present time, we are getting a 
little bit beyond that, and now new 
revenues will have to be found. 


I want to emphasize this point, Mr. 
Speaker, that I think we have reached 
the point where we must recognize the 
fact that the automobile owner is, gen- 
erally speaking, “a little fellow.” There 
was a time, not so long ago, when the 
automobile owner was considered a 
plutocrat, and was an exception in a 
community. That is not the case today. 
There are today 1.5 million owners of 
motor cars in the province of Ontario, 
and we can almost put Ontario on 
wheels. The projected estimate is that 
within a few years, there will be one 
automobile for every two persons. 


Not only are the present owners “little 
fellows”, but I think it can be stated 
without fear of contradiction that they 
are perhaps the most taxed individuals 
in Canada today. The automobile owner 
pays, first by way of excise tax on the 
sale of the vehicle, and the sales tax 
at the manufacturing level. He is taxed 
by way of licences fees, and also by way 
of the gasoline tax. If hon. members 
will consider such taxes I think they will 
come to the conclusion that if the auto- 
mobile owners are not the most, they 
are one of the most, taxed groups in 
Canada. I do not think the “little 
fellows” who are at present so heavily 
taxed should be “soaked” with another 
tax. I think that is a basic principle 
to be remembered. 


The question is—who are the others 
who now benefit from highways, parti- 
cularly from the super-highways which 
are being constructed, or the 4-lane, 
controlled-access highways? 


There are two groups which benefit. 
One of them is the truckers. I know this 
is a very controversial issue, and I hope 
I can state my point without getting into 
controversy this afternoon. I know the 
trucking associations in Canada and the 
United States have the most effective 
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and active lobbies in existence; any time 


there is any increase placed on the 
truckers, there is a howl to high heaven, 
which catches the attention of the public. 


But I want to draw to the attention 
of the House the figures which were 
given to us that, in the state of Cali- 
fornia, 52 per cent. of the cost of those 
new, modern highways arises from 
meeting the needs of 4 per cent. of the 
traffic on them. In other words, 52 
per cent. of highway cost goes into 
highways to be built to meet the loads 
of 4 per cent. of the traffic — these huge 
trucks travelling on them. 


I want to pause for a moment, and 
fet us dwell upon that, and let it sink 
in. I should interject here, Mr. Speak- 
er, that this question was put to our 
highway experts in the toll roads com- 
mittee, as to whether that kind of thing 
would likely be true in the province of 
Ontario, and they stated that no study 
had been made, but in their experienced 
opinion there was no reason to believe 
the situation would be any different 
here: 


It that 1s the case, -heresisithe simple 
fact of the matter: these super-high- 
ways, so-called, which we are building 
today cost twice as much as they might 
otherwise, to meet only 4 per cent. of 
the traffic, namely, the huge trucks. If 
that is valid — and I think it is — I 
cannot for the life of me see why there 
is not full justification for raising more 
revenue from these trucks. If we are 
doubling the cost of our highways to 
meet the needs of that small percent- 
age, I see no reason for not taxing them 
more heavily whether they “howl” or 
not, because they are profiting from the 
road more than anybody else. 


I did not have time to go into the 
details of this myself, but I understand 
that)in the United» States vagnew |tax 
was pioneered in the state of Oregon 
whereby it was worked out, what they 
described at first, as a “ton-mile tax,” 
but which has now been revised, and is 
called a “weight-mile tax.” 


T have an article here written by Sen- 
ator Neuberger — who was a state sena- 
tor before he was elected to the senate 


in Washington — which appeared in 
Harper's Magazine in October, 1952. 
I will quote just one paragraph, to draw 
this matter to the attention of the 
House; SELersaids 


The ingenious levy already has 
spread full-blown to New York and 
Idaho, and in modified form to such 
states as Kansas, Colorado, and Wis- 
consin. 


In order to allay the fears of the 
hon. member for Wellington-Dufferin 
(Mr. Root), and perhaps a few other 
hon. members, I may say that in most 
of these instances, farm trucks were 
exempted from this tax, and also 
trucks below a weight of 4,000 pounds, 
but that the tax was designed to cover 
the heavier trucks which do most of 
the damage to our roads. 


In this report on Oregon, Senator 
Neuberger makes this interesting state- 
ment : 


This tax is as hard to hidéotrom 
as the Canadian Mounties. 


He goes on to point out that while 
this tax was pioneered by Oregon, it 
had spread to the states which I men- 
tioned a moment ago. 


When the matter was being consid- 
ered in New York, and came before the 
state Legislature, it was sponsored by 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, and I 
would like to quote a statement made 
by Governor Dewey, in which he said: 


This Bill is being opposed by a 
powerful, highly-organized lobby, de- 
voted exclusively to the purpose of 
preserving the extreme preference 
now enjoyed by the biggest trucks. 
This lobby is infesting the halls of 
the Legislature and putting inexcus- 
able pressure upon individual legis- 
lators at their homes. 


I will not go into the tax any further, 
Mr. Speaker, except to say that here is 
a matter which has been pioneered and 
perfected in Oregon, and has spread 
to other American states, as a means 
of raising money to meet the road needs, 
and raising it in accordance with the 
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principle that those who benefit from 
the roads should pay for them. 


Another way of raising the money— 
and this takes us back to my present 
views regarding the equitable way—is 
out of the expanded consolidated rev- 
enues of the province, expanded from 
those who benefit from these roads. 


The chairman of the committee, in 
his report, draws attention to the fact 
that in an astoundingly short period 
of a year or two, after the opening of 
the New York Thruway, industry de- 
veloped along that thruway to the extent 
of $150 million. That apparently is a 
common experience. As soon as a thru- 
way is constructed, real estate values 
increase and industry comes in because 
of the servicing of the road, and a 
great deal of industrial development 
takes place because of the road. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to go back 
to. the, point, if, | may, that. the ‘hon. 
member for Waterloo North (Mr. 
Wintermeyer) was discussing in his 
debate on the Budget, that today a great 
deal of ,our wealth is found in)/our 
corporate wealth, in business, and _ it 
seems, tow me, that), itis, fair that. we 
should raise money from the business 
interests which are profiting from that 
kind of highway system, and channel 
it through the consolidated fund back 
into the highway needs of the province. 


May I turn to my second objection 
to toll roads, and that is the political 
one. One of the problems involved in 
toll roads is that the most obvious or 
appropriate roads in the province of 
Ontario at the present time, for tolling, 
are already built or projected. In other 
words, we have what is known as 
“MacKenzie’s highway” from here to 
Barrie, a 4-lane highway. There is a 
highway, which, according to traffic 
counts, could pay for itself as a toll 
road. We have the Queen Elizabeth 
Way which is not, in my opinion, 
feasible for a toll road, for reasons which 
I will not go into now. We have the 
projected highway No. 401, which the 
hon. Minister of Highways has stated 
many times in the committee will not be 
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projected as a toll road. There is the 
problem. Most of the roads which could 
be switched to toll roads are either 
built or projected. The question is, can 
this government or any government, not 
only “can” but should they, switch exist- 
ing and projected 4-lane highways into 
a toll road system? 


May I refer to a comment of the hon. 
Prime Minister in the Committee on 
Health yesterday, when he was speak- 
ing about the educational problem in- 
volved in getting people to accept pre- 
miums for health insurance? He said 
this was ‘“‘an educational problem, which 
would take a little bit of time.” 


BON ON HROS fat domotithink 
ivsaidi saclittle bite lesaid Swoulditake 
time.” 


MR. MacDONALD: Very well, I 
accept the correction. The hon. Prime 
Minister informed his own hon. mem- 
bers of the committee that he had no 
intention of pushing this thing forward, 
and arousing any antagonism in the 
province, that) “Old) Man Ontario) is 
not going to be treated in this fashion, 
and also assured Opposition members 
that he was not going to do it. 


In other words, the political problem 
in pushing health insurance, if it was 
going to be assessed on the premium 
level, was one very much in his mind. 


Deep down, I have a grave suspicion 
that for that very reason, any toll roads 
programme started by this government 
will take a long, long time, because the 
government would wait for a long time 
before it would switch existing 4-lane 
highways, which have been used for 
some years, or projected 4-lane high- 
ways, like highway No. 401, into toll 
roads. 


The hon. Prime Minister shakes his 
head affirmatively so my suspicion has 
some justification, and I think with some 
validity, for this reason: 


Suppose we build a road from “A” 
to “B” in another part of the province 
and toll it, and leave the highway to 
Barrie without a toll. In that case, people 
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who are going to pay the toll in one part 
of the province are going to object when 
there is no toll on the Barrie highway. 
They will think that one part of the 
province can support a toll road as much 
as the other. In other words, I think 
there is a great deal of validity in this 
political astuteness the government ex- 
hibits on the matter. 


I want to suggest that, politically, I 
am not convinced that toll roads are a 
feasible proposition, because of the fact 
that we have gone so far in the con- 
struction of 4-lane highways that they 
themselves will pay for the building of 
toll roads. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, the obvious in- 
ference or retort which may be made 
to me, after what I have said, would be: 
“Now, that is fine, but we must build 
our highways. We agree we have to 
maintain our present highway Budget. 
We agree it 1s maybe necessary ‘to 
expand our highway Budget to keep up 
with the phenomenal highway require- 
ments in a province like this, but where 
is the money coming from?” 


I want to draw your attention to 
two or three things in this report. In the 
first place, what is the nature of our 
need over the next 10 years? On page 
13, table 4, you will find The Depart- 
ment of Highways from its experience, 
thas set out what the nature of our needs 
are, and they “come up’ with the fact 
that the total expenditures of the provin- 
cial government for the next 10 years 
for highways are likely to aggregate 
$1,960 million in round figures. This 
is just a shade below $2 billion for 
10 years. 


In other words we are going to have 
to spend, in the next 10 years, approxi- 
mately $200 million a year. I need not 
remind the hon. members of the House 
that this year we are planning to spend 
$183 million, last year we spent $176 
million, or, at least, that was our Budget, 
and we came fairly close to spending it. 
I want to suggest to hon. members, 
while this is a staggering figure, if we 
analyze the size of that figure and the 
revenues we have, and are likely to have, 
the result is one which does not lead us 
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to the conclusion that we must resort 
to toll roads. 


Let me try to spell that out; in tables 
3 and 4, on pages 11 and 25, will be 
found these figures. In 1947, there 
were 6.3 billion vehicle miles driven 
in the province of Ontario, and during 
that year, with that number of miles, 
we secured $44.4 million in revenue. 
For 1954, the number of vehicle miles 
had doubled to 12.7 billion and, interest- 
ingly enough, our revenue had almost 
trebled; it had risen to $112.4 million. 


In other words, the vehicle miles 
driven had doubled in the period from 
1947 to 1954, and the revenues had come 
within reaching distance of trebling, not 
just doubling. 


The next interesting thing is this: 
what is our present position with re- 
gard to revenues? The latest figure we 
have is the revenue for the year just 
concluded when we raised $123 million 
in gasoline taxes, licences and related 
charges. If the normal increase con- 
tinues we can expect that the revenue 
next year will amount to about $133 
million, because our revenues have been 
increasing by about $10 million a year, 
and we can expect $133 million for the 
year 1956. 


In addition to that, we have increased 
the charge for car licences, and I be- 
lieve Iam correct that the estimated 
revenue, which will be derived from the 
increased cost of car and truck licences, 
is approximately $10 million or $12 mil- 
lion. Therefore, in the year 1956, we 
can expect to collect as revenue from 
normal sources, to meet our needs, 
about $145 million. 


In addition to that, over the last few 
years we have this controversial topic 
which we have discussed for some time, 
the highway reserve fund. 


HON. MR. FROST: The money 
must come from the $145 million. 


MR. MacDONALD: Here I have to 
bow out in confusion, together with the 
government, as to where that money 
came from. I thought it was surplus 
from the end of the year which went 
to the highway reserve fund. 
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HON GUMRE (BROST: ols think T 
would agree the hon. member is right. 
As a matter of fact, we have been over- 
spending the highway revenues, and 
should bring highway revenues in line 
with the highway requirements. To an 
extent, the hon. member for York South 
is correct in stating that the highway 
reserve fund is made up from other 
revenues. 


In connection with the hon. member’s 
other observation regarding the ton- 
mile or some comparable method, we 
have these matters under study at the 
present time, but it is a difficult admin- 
istration matter. As the hon. member 
knows, the ton-mile basis is difficult to 
administer and may be a difficult way 
of dealing with the matter. 


MR. MacDONALD: Well, Mr. 
Speaker, if I might project my esti- 
mates on what our revenue would be: 
let us forget about the highway reserve 
fund this year, and I think my estimate 
is fairly accurate, that we can likely 
raise about $145 million from the nor- 
mal revenue. 


BON TNR SE ROST<) 1 think you 
are a little high on that figure. 


MR. MacDONALD: Well, $123 
million this year, an average increase 
of $10 million a year, the new tax rev- 
enue will be $12 million, making a total 
of $145 million. If my figure is a little 
high, it is not very much, and would 
be the approximate figure. 


With the projected figures in the 
province of Ontario in the years 1960 
and 1965, this 10-year period over 
which hon. members are trying to ar- 
range their thinking in this respect, one 
can come to the conclusion — and this 
might be some encouragement to the 
hon. Provincial Treasurer (Mr. Porter) 
— that the normal revenues, from the 
sources we have used up until now, by 
the year 1960 are going to be close to 
$200 million. They are increasing at 
the rate of approximately $10 million 
a year and in 4 years will be $40 million. 
We now have $145 million, and it is 
going to be close to $200 million by 
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1965. 


million. 


We will be receiving $240 


What I would like hon. members to 
look at is that the statement of future 
needs, as given to the committee, is $2 
billion; this is for 10 years, or $200 
million a year. 


HON. MR. FROST: Capital only. 


MR. MacDONALD:. No, that is 
everything. If the hon. Prime Minister 
will look at table 4, he will find this 
includes everything, in other words, that 
within 4 or 5 years from now, we will 
be receiving from our regular sources 
enough revenue to meet average expen- 
diture for the next 10 years, and beyond 
1960, we will exceed that average ex- 
penditure. 


Some hon. members may say, “Let us 
put in toll roads for the next few years, 
because they will assist us to meet the 
needs = Liss Dritigs Mesto amy oinal 
point— 


HON. MR. FROST: I would sug- 
gest to the hon. member for York South 
that he is optimistic in his revenue cal- 
culations. According to him, our rev- 
enues would meet the requirements, but 
there is nothing to indicate that, in fact 
in the last 10 or 20 years, we have not 
been gaining on our capital, we are still 
continuing to add to highway debt. The 
trend in the next 20 years might re- 
verse itself, but I doubt very much if 
that will happen. I think he will find 
that the requirements for extended 
highways, even on highways we have 
built, will far out-weigh any possible 
trend such as the hon. member men- 
tions. 


I am only pointing this out to the 
hon. member for York South, and I am 
very interested in what he says. As a 
matter of fact, I am interested in any 
intelligent survey of the problem. How- 
ever, I would point out that he is prob- 
ably just a little optimistic about it. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Speaker, 
if I am optimistic, | am only taking what 
the committee was supplied with, and 
what is in the report. In every instance, 
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the figures I have quoted are in the 
report. As to what we are going to 
spend in the next 10 years, page 13, 
table 4, it may be just a little below what 
it should be, and the officers of the 
department came to that conclusion, and 
that is the basis upon which we are 
working. 

Let me try to make this point—be- 
cause I think it is an important one— 
and that is, if we set up a toll roads 
authority to charge tolls, it is difficult to 
get rid of it. I know our recommenda- 
tion is that once a road has been paid 
for, the toll will be wiped out, but I want 
to suggest that is easier said than done. 
That experience is already emerging in 
the United States on the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike which has been operating for 
10 or 12 years. There is a great danger 
of establishing a toll road authority, 
which becomes a vested interest, and 
seeks to perpetuate itself. 


As a matter of fact, we may find The 
Department of Highways may want it 
perpetuated, rather than having the 
expense of maintaining the highway 
dumped.’ into stheir .reoular Budget, 
without a continuing revenue from tolls. 


I draw your attention, for instance, to 
Pennsylvania, and I was very interested 
to learn from the discussions in regard 
to the Pennsylvania toll road authority 
that they are now considering building 
another toll road across _ northern 
Pennsylvania. 

The toll road in southern Pennsylvania 
is the “grand-daddy of all toll roads” in 
the United States, but in the northern 
part vor iher state” they Mavetan area 
which could be developed by putting a 
toll road through, according to their 
experience in past years, but it certainly 
would not pay for itself. So, what are 
they going to do? They are going to use 
the assets of the authority as the finan- 
cial basis to build the road on a non- 
paying basis, a road which will not pay 
for itself dn. ‘other pwords, they are 
going to extend the toll roads system. 


MR. J. YAREMKO (Bellwoods) : 
Mr. Speaker, is the hon. member sug- 
gesting that the road, because it will not 
pay for itself, should not be built? 
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MR. MacDONALD: No, the sole 
point I am addressing myself to is this, 
if you set up a toll road authority, I 
think one of the things which happens 
is that conditions encourage it being 
perpetuated. When we visited the United 
States we found that some toll roads 
authorities are granted under their terms 
of reference—or whatever you want to 
call it—powers to continue operation 
after the road has been paid for; in 
other cases, they will disappear. 


When we put the question to the 
authorities, for instance, of the New 
York Thruway, they said in their way 
of thinking it would probably disappear, 
but it is not specifically laid down and 
they would cross the bridge when they 
get to it. | think once you have set up 
a toll road authority, it is likely to 
continue, and will become extremely 
difficult to integrate it back into the 
regular road system, and into the 
regular Budget of The Department of 
Highways. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some areas in 
the United States today where the Bud- 
get of the toll road authority is larger 
than that of The Department of High- 
ways of the state. The proposition that 
a toll road authority may disappear and 
drop all this load back on The Depart- 
ment of Highways would mean they 
would just be stumped; they could not 
finance it. I think any department which 
is suddenly going to be faced with 
taking on an added expenditure for a 
road system, when the toll road authority 
disappears, will say, “Go ahead and 
look after it yourself.” 


HON. MR. FROST: We found evi- 
dence in some states they were using 
ordinary revenues for highways in other 
ways, and getting their revenues from 
the toll roads. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is right; 
this is a feature of rising gasoline re- 
venues for other needs than highways, 
and does not apply here in Ontario. 


Before I sit down, I would like to 
emphasize my conclusion at the moment, 
that toll roads may not be the answer. 
I would quote once again from an 
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authoritative journal—and I hope in this 
case it is an authoritative journal— 
yesterday's Globe and Mail, in which 
appears an article, headed, “All Is Not 
Gold in Toll Roads.” It points out the 
fact that while some toll roads pay off 
handsomely, other have limped far be- 
hind engineers’ rosy estimates. It makes 
this interesting comment, in line with 
our discussion, as to whether we should 
build a toll road from Fort Erie to 
Windsor, in relation to the toll road in 
Ohio which has been opened up. It 
says: 


Drivers of the big rigs balk at pay- 
ing as much as 12.4 cents a mile, com- 
pared to 1.2 cents a mile for motorists. 


The article also points out that in the 
state of Michigan there is a violent 
Dattle someon, on) the) issue. .or toll 
roads, and they are taking a vote on the 
issue. It points out something which 
strikes me as being peculiar to American 
politics; they are going to take a vote, 
and one of the main agencies fighting 
against toll roads is The Department of 
Highways. 


The article points out the Michigan 
Department of Highways regards toll 
roads with a jaundiced eye. They are 
saying to the toll road authority, “Go 
ahead, but if you do, we will string 
these little sections together into a nice 
freeway and then who will pay for the 
toll road?” While this battle is going 
on they are building little sections of 
freeway along the projected route of 
the toll road and are asking who will 
pay for it. 

Quite frankly, this strikes me as being 
really “jungle warfare” introduced into 
POMUCS ee Outat here. it is. "d his’ 1s' the 
kind of battle which is going on now. 


Finally, the Globe and Mail quotes 
from George McKelvey, who is head of 
a New York investment firm, special- 
izing in toll road financing. He said: 


To our regret, we have learned that 
not every turnpike is going to be a 
gold mine. 


In conclusion, therefore, I think for 
economic reasons resorting to toll roads 
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is not the most equitable way to finance 
our system. From my very cursory 
analysis today of the finances we will 
require, the revenues we have, and the 
revenue projected, we could meet it ex- 
cept for a narrow gap which will fill 
itself from normal revenue within a very 
few years. 


Politically, I expect this is an issue 
which the government is going to look 
at for some time. That is said by way 
of tentative conclusions from an interim 
study. 


I agree with the hon. committee 
chairman that when, we visited the 
United States, we discussed this matter 
only with people who were in favour 
of toll roads. According to what I have 
quoted, there are some people not in 
favour. I think that before we come to 
a final conclusion, we should discuss the 
matter with some of those who are not 
in favour of toll roads. 


We should also discuss it with people 
in the area where we might put toll 
roads, because we have discovered that 
the thinking of the people has awakened 
on this issue, since the committee began 
its proceedings. 


I agree with the hon. chairman that 
we could not come to a definite conclu- 
sion. I have not come to one and if I 
am forced, I am going to be opposed to 
this) asi? Ll think there lis an area to 
study before we come to a final con- 
clusion. 


MRE OREO] ER. Cleéaderomithe 
Opposition): Mr. Speaker, a number 
of years ago in the Legislature, I re- 
ferred — and the hon. Prime Minister 
(Mr. Frost) perhaps will recall it — 
to the matter of toll roads in this way. 
It was at a time when the building of 
4-lane highways was beginning to use 
a very sizable proportion of our revenue 
for highway purposes. I remember say- 
ing in this House that either we would 
have to assure ourselves that we were 
in possession of sufficient highway 
money, not only to build the 4-lane high- 
ways, but to do an adequate job of 
building the highways which were out 
in the country in the province of On- 
tario. 
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I remember saying on that occasion 
that if I were convinced that enough 
money was not available to do a good 
job in relation to both these highways, 
then I would be favourably inclined to 
a system of toll roads. 


HON DIRE ROS] ee ile speaker 
the convention which nominated the hon. 
leader of the Opposition in 1954, as the 
Liberal leader, came out in favour of 
toll roads. It was one of the planks 
of that convention. 


MR. OLIVER: Mr. Speaker, that 
is something like the hon. member for 
York South this afternoon — he is 
against them, although he must have 
been in favour of them when he signed 
the report. 


To come down to the basis of the 
discussion this afternoon, I am not par- 
ticular what declarations have been 
made, and by whom, in the past in this 
regard. I say to the House that the 
thing which will decide, which must de- 
cide, whether we need toll roads in this 
province or not, is simply the question 
of finance, as the hon. member for York 
South pointed out. 


If this province is able financially to 
build a 4-lane highway and other high- 
ways throughout this province, then a 
great many hon. members are not in 
favour of moving forward into the realm 
of toll roads at this particular time. I 
say that definitely to the House this 
afternoon. 


In the report, which I saw for the 
first time a few minutes ago, I imagine 
the set-up of a toll road is something like 
this, speaking financially, that the prov- 
ince will have to sign for the authority 
financially, that is, they will have to 
back the authority. That puts us in 
the position of creating another con- 
tingent liability. 

It boils down to this: What is a 
contingent liability in relation to the 
credit of the province of Ontario? I 
am almost to the point now where I 
would say that if we have to back the 
bonds of a company to build toll roads, 
we might as well do it ourselves out of 
the consolidated revenue of the prov- 
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ince. The only thing which would re- 
strict our contention in that respect 
would be that our credit was not ample 
to do the job which was to be done. 
We must have the credit if we are going 
to become a financial backer of the 
authority which builds the roads. There- 
fore, we might as well do the job our- 
selves. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know what 
more needs to be said on the subject at 
the moment. 


I should like to make some reference 
to the committee’s report. I was struck 
by some of the recommendations, par- 
ticularly the first one. It says that the 
Legislature accepts the principle of the 
toll method as a practical system of fi- 
nancing the construction and mainten- 
ance of 4-lane and multi-lane highways. 
I suggest, when the committee asks this 
House to reconstitute the committee, 
there is very little need for doing so. 
They have already arrived at their con- 
clusion, that the principle of toll roads 
for practical purposes in road construc- 
tion has been accepted, and has been 
put in as a recommendation of the com- 
mittee. 


If that is the committee’s feeling, and 
its recommendation, not very much can 
be attached to the suggestion that the 
committee should be reconstituted to 
continue to do that which they have 
already done, and upon which they have 
reached conclusions. 


I am willing to be convinced, as on 
other matters; but my present thinking 
follows quite closely that which was 
very ably expressed by the hon. member 
for York South. I have a very strong 
feeling if the credit of the province 
is high enough—and I believe it is—it 
should be used to build whatever roads 
are necessary. 


MR, A, C, JOLLEY UNiapare 
Falls): Mr. Speaker, I rise to add a 
few brief remarks to what has already 
been said so well. I would be remiss 
if I did not pay tribute to those who 
assisted in drawing up the report, to 
the hon. committee chairman (Mr. 
Robarts), the secretary, and to Mr. 
Sturgeon, who did a terrific job for us 
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in covering our meetings, to the civil 
servants and, of course, to our great 
American friends across the border for 
their very kind hospitality. 


When the town of Fort Erie, in my 
riding, heard that this toll roads commit- 
tee was to be constituted, the Greater 
Fort Erie Chamber of Commerce held 
a meeting and made a submission. I 
will quote part of it, as follows: 


The general feeling expressed at 
this meeting was that such a toll road, 
to terminate at Fort Erie as reported 
under consideration by The Ontario 
Department of Highways, would 
greatly improve the already crowded 
highway facilities now provided by 
No. 3 highway between Fort Erie and 
Windsor. The fact that No. 3 high- 
way could serve as a freeway for a 
nearby toll road appears as a fortu- 
nate circumstance. 


Taking into consideration the re- 
port that some 300 new motor regis- 
trations are recorded each day in 
our province, it may be anticipated 
that automobile and motor transport 
traffic will increase from year to year 
over this popular short route from 
border to border in southern Ontario. 
Quoted herewith are official figures 
obtained from the Buffalo-Fort Erie 
Bridge Authority covering increase in 
traffic over the Peace Bridge during 
the past 5 years. 


The number of commercial vehicles 
with destination on Queen Elizabeth 
highway or No. 3 highway in 1951 
was 47,853 and in 1955, 96,094— 
just double the number. 


It would follow, we believe, that if 
No. 3 highway is not augmented by 
the proposed toll road or the pro- 
posed new super-highway, surely the 
existing No. 3 highway must be 
modernized and reinforced to carry 
the ever increasing traffic. 


It was observed that the unanimous 
comments made by members of Fort 
Erie Municipal Council, the warden, 
the Peace Bridge management and 
directors of the Greater Fort Erie 
Chamber of Commerce in expressing 
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our firm belief that the toll road could 
provide an urgently needed highway 
service through southern Ontario at 
a minimum cost to Ontario taxpayers. 


Too, it may be pointed out that the 
Peace Bridge, with its surplus capa- 
city, provides a direct link between 
the New York Thruway and Fort 
Erie. This fact, along with the well 
established brokerage facilities and 
complete customs house service, here 
at the eastern terminals of the Queen 
Elizabeth Way and highway No. 3, 
make Fort Erie the best eastern 
terminus for the proposed toll road 
and/or the proposed new Ontario 
super-highway. 


Mr. Speaker, having read that, I do 
not intend to get into any wrangle this 
afternoon with the hon. member for 
York South (Mr. MacDonald). I point 
out merely that this committee brought 
in a unanimous interim report, asking 
to be reconstituted for the purpose of 
visiting such places as Fort Erie and 
other parts of the province, to inquire 
into the feasibility and advisability of 
toll roads. 


In conclusion, I endorse the report 
and respectfully suggest that the com- 
mittee be reconstituted. 


MR. J. AULD ~ GLleeds): Mr: 
Speaker, I would like to comment just 
for a moment on one particular phase 
of the report, particularly the second 
and third recommendations. 


Before doing so, I would point out 
that I was most interested to hear the 
hon. member for York South in his 
comments this afternoon. I would like 
to take issue with him on a couple of 
points he raised about the so-called dis- 
advantages of toll roads. 


The hon. member mentioned the 
matter of finances. In our discussions 
with some of the Treasury officials and 
Canadian bond houses in Toronto, we 
dealt with the case of a commission or 
a private company or other organiza- 
tion set up to finance one of these pro- 
jects. There is no doubt they would 
pay a higher rate. On the other hand, 
it seemed to be fairly well agreed in 
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the committee—and our recommenda- 
tions bear it out—that such a case would 
not occur, as it would be necessary to 
have some sort of government guarantee. 
My recollection is that the answer to a 
question I asked was that, if the prov- 
ince has to build a highway and is 
financing it as we are doing, partially out 
of revenue and partially out of credit, 
if there were a revenue feature attached 
to that, the chances are that the interest 
rate would be lower. We had a dis- 
cussion on that one point. 


In regard to the question of the build- 
ing being done at a higher cost, that 
is true under certain types of operation. 
There are other factors, however, which 
will offset that. In some cases, might not 
the toll facilities be cheaper than the 
freeway facilities because of the fewer 
number of intersections, and instead of 
the toll barrier being off the highway, 
there be one on the highway? 


I know that in certain instances the 
toll facility might be more expensive, 
but I think the hon. member for York 
South will agree that in certain circum- 
stances it can be cheaper. As far as the 
operation ‘cost is \concemed, there Ms 
definitely a higher maintenance cost, 
because of the personnel necessary to 
collect the tolls. I think the actual main- 
tenance costs could vary between 1 and 5 
per cent. In regard to policing, if you 
consider the Queen Elizabeth Way and 
the Barrie highway I cannot see where 
there would be any difference. As far 
as tow trucks are concerned, that is one 
of the premiums which that type of road 
brings, and the users would, in effect, 
pay fortit, 


To get back to the recommendations, 
I feel that the most interesting thing 
about the report was these two recom- 
mendations, Nos. 2 and 3 which, as the 
hon. chairman pointed out, give a new 
approach to this type of problem.. It 
seems to me that previously the greatest 
complaint about toll roads was the effect 
of double taxation. A person who drives 
a car pays a tax on the gasoline, and 
then has to pay an additional charge 
to drive on the road, yet no use of the 
gasoline revenue was made for the con- 
struction of it. 
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We were told, and it is quite obvious, 
that a controlled-access multi-lane high- 
way, whether or not it is a toll road, 
costs from 4 to 6 times more per mile 
than a normal type of highway. 


Another point is that an ordinary 
highway would carry the same traffic, 
although not as speedily, safely, nor 
economically. 


It seems to me that there are many 
motorists in this province who will never 
have the opportunity, and who will 
never use the high cost highway. Con- 
sequently if a highway of this tremen- 
dous cost is being built they would 
naturally have a legitimate reason to 
complain that their tax money is being 
used to build not a road to carry traffic 
from “A” to “B” of the type they have, 
but a premium type road which they 
will never have the opportunity to use. 


Hon. members might be interested in 
a little bit of information I came across 
from the state of Iowa. It was found 
that it takes approximately 10 per cent. 
more gasoline to drive on a gravel road 
than on a modern highway. That is 
something which ties in with the ques- 
tion of the same type of road throughout 
the province. 


Another matter is that of maintenance 
costs which are 3 to 4 times higher per 
mile per year on a straight standard 4- 
lane road than on an ordinary road. 


We heard about the opposition to toll 
roads by the American Automobile 
Association in the United States. I think 
that the reason for the opposition was 
the matter that has been touched upon 
by both the hon. member for York 
South and the hon. chairman, that the 
association was attempting to bring out 
into the open that in some jurisdictions 
the revenue was being diverted. I can 
think of one of them. We were not 
able to find out the exact figure, but it 
was suggested their revenue was in the 
nature of $150 million a year and they 
were spending about $30 million, the 
other $120 million was being used for 
other purposes. 


Frankly, I think the charging of a 
premium for a premium type of opera- 
tion is a fair method, and I would take 
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issue with the hon. member for York 
South, who suggests that the present 
arrangement is not fair. I would say to 
him that we do not know at the present 
time whether or not it is fair, because 
there are no figures to back it up. How- 
ever, I think we can be reasonably sure 
in cases like this that a person who has 
an opportunity to drive on a_high- 
standard multi-lane highway is getting 
more for his 11 cents per gallon tax, 
than the person who drives on the 
ordinary road. 


MR. MacDONALD: There are more 
of them, and therefore they pay for it. 


MR. AULD: I think the hon. mem- 
ber is missing the basic point that no 
matter how many there are, they are 
still riding on a better road with more 
convenience. 


MR. MacDONALD: Yes. 


MR. AULD: The hon. chairman men- 
tioned that the motorist in Canada is 
heavily taxed. Whether or not he is the 
most heavily taxed, I think all hon. 
members will agree he is heavily taxed. 
I would like to suggest to the House that 
the reason that we have to find some 
further source of revenue is a combina- 
tion of two things: (1) the motorist is 
being taxed a great deal and I think it 
is perhaps undesirable to increase this 
tax, certainly provincial-wise. On the 
other hand, he has the form of exactly 
the opposite type of diversion of funds 
from that in the United States. The 
Dominion government revenues from 
motorists in excise, sales taxes and so 
on from 1930 to 1953 were $1,770 
million, and their expenditure in that 
period was about $175 million. That 
means they were spending about 10 per 
cent. of the revenue which they raised 
from motorists on the highways of the 
country. 


In the United States, the federal gov- 
ernment subsidized in construction 50 
per cent. of the approved state high- 
ways. I was interested to read the other 
day that the projected highway from 
the Pennsylvania border up to the 
neighbourhood of Gananoque and the 
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Thousand Islands Bridge will be built 
10 per cent. out of state funds and 90 
per cent. out of the federal government 
revenues. 


They raise that from the 2 cent tax 
on a gallon of gas, but I would like to 
remind hon. members that the federal 
government in this country is collecting 
almost that much in sales taxes — al- 
most 2 cents a gallon — and it is not 
going back to the motorist. As a mo- 
torist I would call that “highway rob- 
hery-9 


The Dominion government recognized 
the responsibility of highways years ago. 
As a matter of fact, in 1911 the Conser- 
vative platform included aid to high- 
ways. The Bill was introduced in the 
House and defeated in the Senate. In 
1918, The Canada Highway Act was 
passed which suggested a 40 per cent. 
share of approved costs on provincial 
and municipal roads. So it would ap- 
pear that the principle of federal par- 
ticipation certainly would not be a new 
one. 


The question of federal assistance to 
the province, or perhaps more directly 
returning to the province some of its 
own revenue, has been brought up sev- 
eral times. 


I would not suggest that this House 
would expect that we would get the as- 
sistance of which I speak, but I do think 
the hon. members should remember 
what has happened in the past and 
point out to the motorist the reason for 
some of the problems on highways we 
face at the present time in this province. 


I think it can well be argued that the 
federal government has a great responsi- 
bility in this regard for matters of eco- 
nomics as well as civil and national de- 
fence. Asa matter of fact at the 1953 
convention of the Canadian Good Roads 
Association the commandant of the 
Royal Canadian School of Military En- 
gineering said, and I quote: 


It is obvious that Canadian roads 
must be greatly improved to support 
fully the needs for industrial mo- 
bilization and civil defence in time 
of war. 
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The book entitled Taxes and Traffic, 
published by the Canadian Tax Foun- 
dation, is in agreement when it says as 
follows: 


Despite this limitation, it would 
seem that, as later suggested, the fed- 
eral government has taken too modest 
a view of its responsibilities in the 
past, and should be prepared to be 
more active in the future in aiding the 
construction of further national road 
routes. There is no logical reason to 
exclude road and street projects from 
the simple philosophy that the federal 
government should foster develop- 
ment and other projects of national 
importance, and indeed they never 
have been excluded. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say that in my opinion the high- 
way revenues of this province are not 
sufficient. I think all hon. members will 
be interested to read the tables in the 
report which certainly came as a sur- 
prise to me on the matter of our ex- 
penses in the past. 


It would seem to me that, without 
some other source of revenue, we are 
going to be falling behind instead of 
catching up in our highway programme. 
I think the suggestions and recommen- 
dations contained in this report are fair, 
and if we expect to get the multi-lane 
controlled-access highways which I 
think we all want, which are valuable 
to the economic growth of the province, 
then we are going to have to resort to 
some other form of raising revenue and 
the toll method seems to be a fair one. 


In closing I would like to again men- 
tion that the present conception of a toll 
road is quite different from that of per- 
haps 30, 40 or 50 years ago. I think 
we will all agree, there has to be an 
alternate free route and that it seems 
fair to pay extra for the extra benefits 
of the facility. I do not think the prov- 
ince would be facing this problem if the 
happy highwaymen in Ottawa were 
doing their share, but since they are not 
it deserves a great deal of consideration. 


MR. J. YAREMKO (Bellwoods) : 
Mr. Speaker, in rising to participate in 
the presentation of this report, I would 
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want hon. members to know at the out- 
set that I signed the report 3 days ago, 
and I am still exactly of the same mind. 
I believe the hon. chairman of our com- 
mittee read recommendation No. 1, as 
follows: 


That the Legislature accept the 
principle of a toll method as a prac- 
tical system of financing the construc- 
tion and maintenance of multi-lane 
controlled access highways and urban 
expressways and special high cost 
structures, such as bridges, causeways 
and tunnels. 


I am puzzled to know how the hon. 
member for York South can subcribe 
to that principle, and then rise in his 
place in this House and say that he is 
against toll roads. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Speaker— 


MR. YAREMKO: I am just saying 
I am puzzled. 


MR. MacDONALD: May I explain 
it since the hon. member has asked? 


MR. YAREMKO: It might be very 
clear in the mind of the hon. member 
for York South. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MR. YAREMKO: The hon. member 
said he was against the toll roads 
authority. 


MR. MacDONALD: Exactly. I said, 
at the moment I do not think it is the 
most practical method of doing it. It 
is a practical method but I do not think 
it is the best one. 


MR. YAREMKO: I am still puzzled. 
The hon. member for York South did 
suggest that one of the reasons which 
enables him to be “for” and “against” 
at the same time is because the toll roads 
method is not the most economic, in the 
sense that it costs more to collect dollars 
from the toll roads, than it does by other 
methods. 


I suggest to the hon. member for York 
South that if he wants this Legislature 
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to subscribe to the most economic 
method of raising dollars for the 
building of roads, he should rise and 
state flatly that we should increase the 
taxes on everyone, because I am sure 
the hon. member for York South will 
agree that is the most economic way of 
securing revenue. 


MR. MacDONALD: If the hon. 
member would read my Budget speech 
he would find it is not. 


MR. YAREMKO: But whether it is 
the most economical method in the light 
of our whole economy is a completely 
different question. We do need roads 
and if it costs us a few more dollars 
in collection to provide those roads, I 
am of the opinion that a little more 
money should be utilized in order to 
have the roads, which, I am sure even 
the hon. member for York South will 
agree, are a very integral part today 
of our economic and social life. 


The thon. member for York South 
did mention that those who benefit from 
the road should pay for it. There is a 
corollary to it, which is that for every 
Bellaweitecosts sauitidi) tO).dtivera, car, 
he is personally entitled to a dollar’s 
worth every time. One of the reasons 
why we find we cannot build the high 
cost high priority facility we require in 
certain areas is because this government 
is not area-minded, but provincially- 
minded, and because all of the people of 
the province of Ontario are entitled 
to adequate roads, not just those people 
in certain areas. That is the reason why 
the person who spends a dollar in a 
certain area gets as much for his dollar 
aoritm otter places. 1 ant ‘sure, Mr- 
Speaker, that all of the people of On- 
tario want it that way because, as I say, 
we are thinking along provincial lines 
and not area lines. 


I was puzzled when the hon. member 
for York South brought up the topic of 
the editorial, which he read, mentioning 
a feud between The Department of 
Highways and the toll road authority in 
Michigan. What puzzled me—and, of 
course, perhaps I should not tackle this 
problem because I have not even gone 
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as far as the hon. member for York 
South—but he has read an article, yet 
as to exactly what is going on in the 
state of Michigan, he does not know 
any more than I do, except what he 
read in the article. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is right. 


MR. YAREMKO: But that does not 
prevent him from bringing it up and 
building up a case. What puzzles me is 
that the toll roads authority must be 
convinced in its mind that a road is 
necessary. 


MR. MacDONALD: And their De- 
partment of Highways thinks it should 
be built another way. 


MR. YAREMKO: That it should 
not be built at all. 


MR. MacDONALD: It should be 
built another way and they are building 
links of a freeway along with it. 


MR. YAREMKO: Links of it, and 
they threaten they will not wait, but 
will build the whole road now. If the 
hon. member subscribes to that line of 
thinking, or thinks that will come into 
existence in Ontario, he is very badly 
mistaken. 


MR. MacDONALD: I did not say 
that. I said it was “jungle tactics” and 
I was against it. Why does the hon. 


member bring out petty politics all the 
time? 


Mike sYAREMEKO® (hat 
pletely unknown to me. 
member is an expert at that. 


‘Coming to the question of Michigan 
and its piecemeal building, that is one 
of the difficulties, Mr. Speaker, with 
which we are faced today. If we only 
build in a piecemeal way, we are not 
keeping up with our highways. 


is’ com: 
The hon. 


We have done a tremendous job and 
anyone who has driven through the 
southern part of Ontario will recognize 
that, although he can travel through 
other parts of the province and find good 
roads, still in the heavily-populated areas 
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there are expressways — non-access 4- 
lane highways — being built. But for 
every piece which is built, it is true it 
will prevent a toll road from coming 
into existence. 


Mr. Speaker, we have to make up our 
minds now or in the very near future 
that we will adopt and put into practice 
the toll road method, if it is feasible, or 
we must find some other way. Refer- 
ence has been made to highway No. 400. 
I am of the belief, and it is true, that on 
that highway once it has been built, no 
toll facility could possibly compete 
with it. 


Had we been thinking along the lines 
of toll roads 4 years ago, that was an 
area which I am sure everyone will 
agree would have lent itself to a toll- 
way facility. 

The hon. member for York South in 
a simple method—whether he did it on 
the spot, or whether he spent some time 
on it—projected this House into the 
future to prove to us, in 5 minutes, that 
our revenues would be sufficient in the 
future to cope with our needs. If he 
had been wise enough to look a little 
into the past, he would have seen what 
our revenues have been. 


MR. MacDONALD: I would rather 
look to the future. 


MR. YAREMKO: Our revenues in 
the past 10 years have grown to the 
extent that he has projected for the 
next 10 years, and yet those revenues 
have not been sufficient to meet our 
demands. 


The hon. leader of the Opposition 
(Mr. Oliver) put his finger on the 
whole problem that toll roads should 
not be considered if our present con- 
ventional method will supply our need, 
and hon. members will find that every- 
one who is opposed to toll roads will 
base his line of thinking on that. It is 
a statement with which one cannot 
quarrel, and as I pointed out to those 
who presented the brief, from which the 
hon. member for York South quoted, 
that in this connection, as it always 1s, 
appears the word “if”, and if the pre- 
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mise which follows the “if” does not 
stand, then we have to subscribe to the 
use of the toll method as a practical 
method. 


Whether it is the sole method, I am 
not going to say. That was not the 
job of this committee in this particular 
case. Whether the hon. member for 
York South spent as much time on the 
Oregon situation as he did on the toll 
road committee I do not know, but he 
drew a premise from it. It may be that 
the weight-mile, and the ton-mile tax 
are things into which an inquiry should 
be made, but that was not placed before 
this committee. The committee was 
asked to find an answer to the question 
as to whether or not our present problem 
is due to lack of sufficient revenues, and 
whether “toll roads” are the answer, and 
the committee has come up with the 
word “‘yes.”’ 


I would like to mention the line of 
thinking followed by the committee. “A 
toll road’, in the strict and stringent 
meaning of the word, means, “a road 
which will pay for itself out of the 
revenues it produces.” The line wae 
thinking of the committee has been that 
the toll method be used to supplement 
the present revenues. We can carry on 
the building of our roads to a certain 
degree, building them up to a certain 
standard throughout the entire province, 
but demands were made yesterday, are 
being made today, and will be made 
tomorrow, which cannot be met by our 
conventional methods. 


The hon. Minister of Highways (Mr. 
Allan) only yesterday brought to the 
attention of this House that the Toronto 
by-pass, in a period of two short years, 
is not the expressway it should be, and 
perhaps it should have had 6 lanes. How 
quickly the situation changes. Yet we 
built the best roads we could from the 
revenues we had at hand. 


As has been pointed out, expenditures 
have exceeded revenues by some $136 
million, and, if we consider the fact that 
we have the interest rate of 41% per cent. 
added to the accumulated debt from 
time to time, this sum is increased to 
more than $500 million. 


— oS 
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If the other hon. members of this 
House are concerned, as was the hon. 
member for Waterloo North (Mr. 
Wintermeyer), and the hon. leader of 
the Opposition (Mr. Oliver), about the 
reduction of the public debt, surely if 
our conventional method has created this 
public debt, we cannot follow the pres- 
ent conventional method with any hope 
of either reducing the debt or providing 
the highways the province needs. 


There is no reason why, the basic 
standards having added to them high- 
premium facilities, the people for whom 
they are provided should not pay for 
them. 


So I say, even if a feasibility report 
would indicate the road is not com- 
pletely self-liquidating, if it shows a 
need of building a premium into the 
road, which can be paid for by way of 
toll, that, I think, will assist us in solving 
the highway problem with which we are 
faced today. 


I would like to conclude by giving 
two quotations to the hon. members. 
Reading again from the brief, from 
which the hon. member for York South 
read, we see: 


Is it not right and proper that each, 
to the extent that is practicable, should 
contribute to the cost of building, im- 
proving and maintaining good roads 
in proportion to the benefit he or she 
derives from their use? 


I asked a question of those who pre- 
sented the brief, as to where in that 
statement there was a practical method. 
I agree with the statement of Col. E. 
M. Needles, of the United States, when 
he said: 


If they are opposed to toll roads, it 
is high time they came forward with 
a financial programme which is work- 
able, practicable and acceptable to the 
public, and which will actually pro- 
duce super-highways now, as surely 
and as extensively as has been pos- 
sible through the modern toll turn- 
pike. 


MR. MacDONALD: You read my 
speech, and you will see I suggested how 
that could be done. 
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HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Speaker, may I point out 
to the hon. member for York South that, 
in his calculation, he does not include 


interest and servicing of a debt of some 
$400 million. 


MR. MacDONALD: You have not 
put it in the highway calculations up 
until now, throughout 80 years of pro- 
vincial operation. You are asking me 
to do it, when it has not been done be- 
fore, and the present government has 
not done it. 


MR. YAREMKO: If the hon. mem- 
ber for York South is of the belief that 
the ton-mile tax is “workable, prac- 
ticable and acceptable” — 


NV viac WG) NA Ie PariaOr mit. 
Part of the way of raising revenue from 
those who benefit. 


MR. YAREMKO: The question, 
Mr. Speaker, is how big that part is 
going to play in the province of Ontario. 
I look forward with interest to hearing 
the hon. member tell this House to 
what degree that method will solve the 
problem facing us today. 


WER we ivacDO NALD ty ihe hon 
Prime Minister has indicated he is 
studying it, so I look forward to hear- 
ing the results of his studies. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MR. YAREMKO: We are not say- 
ing that other things could not be sug- 
gested, that this is the only solution. 
We found it is a practicable solution, 
and one which will not only supplement 
the revenues of this province, but I 
firmly believe will bring about a solu- 
tion of the problem. 


I would like to bring to the attention 
of the House the conclusion on page 
23, No. 5, in which it is brought to the 
attention of this Legislature that other 
things should be borne in mind. How- 
ever, Mr. Speaker, I am firmly con- 
vinced that the use of toll roads as one 
of the solutions of our highway prob- 
lem is inescapable. 
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MR. P. MANLEY (Stormont): 
Mr. Speaker, in rising today as a mem- 
ber of the toll road committee, first of 
all, I would like to pay tribute to our 
hon. chairman, for the very able way in 
which he conducted the proceedings of 
the committee, and I would also like to 
say that our secretary, Mr. “Don” Col- 
lins, has proved one who has done a 
tremendous amount of work on behalf 
of the committee, and I would like to 
join with the other hon. members in 
complimenting him. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very happy that 
politics did not enter into the prepara- 
tion of this report in the manner in 
which it has today, in connection with 
the presentation of this report in the 
House this afternoon. I think if poli- 
tics had entered into it, as it has this 
afternoon, we would not have had a re- 
port ready to present to this House at 
this particular time. I think that would 
have been too bad, not only for the mem- 
bers of the committee, but for the peo- 
ple of the province as a whole, if we 
had not been able, after the work of 
the past several months, to at least pre- 
sent an interim report to the Legisla- 
ture at this time. 


Every member of the committee 
signed the report, in the belief that it 
presented something which would be of 
benefit, not to the hon. members alone, 
but to the province as a whole. 


I think we have done a tremendous 
job, although I think all members of 
the committee will agree we did not 
have sufficient time. We did spend a 
few days in the United States, looking 
at the facilities there, but, as one hon. 
member has already said, we did not 
hear from the people who might have 
been opposed to toll roads in the United 
States. I do not think we went to the 
United States for the purpose of hear- 
ing representations from those who were 
opposed. We went to see the facilities 
and the operations, and see what they 
had in the shape of toll facilities in the 
United States. 


I would like to point out to the hon. 
members of the House, for a moment, 
that they have an entirely different sit- 
uation in the states to the south of us 
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than we have in the province of On- 
tario, because we found where there are 
toll facilities in the various states, they 
have a great deal of traffic going through 
from one state to another, and have 
areas much smaller than we have in On- 
tario, but in these smaller areas, they 
have quite a dense population. 


It is true that the states to the south 
have not been spending the amount of 
money they were receiving from the 
gasoline taxes, and motor licence fees, 
and they found themselves in the posi- 
tion where they did not have the neces- 
sary road facilities to take care of their 
industrial expansion, and the increased 
registrations of motor vehicles. 


Therefore, they set up toll facilities, 
and in all the places we visited those 
facilities were serving a very great pur- 
pose, and were proving of great bene- 
fit to the people, and those we con- 
tacted left us with the impression that 
it was money well spent, and afforded 
quite a saving to the people who were 
using the toll facilities. 


The situation in Ontario is a little 
different, because we have a great area 
in square miles, but we have not the 
population density, except in areas 
around Metropolitan Toronto, Hamilton 
and perhaps in the surrounding dis- 
tricts, so if we are going to construct 
toll roads for the people of this prov- 
ince, I think it needs a great deal more 
study than this committee has been able 
to give it in the short time we had at 
our disposal. 


We realize that Ontario is growing, 
that its population is increasing, and I 
think the forecast is there will be a great 
increase in motor vehicles, and, of 
course, with the increase in the number 
of motor vehicles, there will be an in- 
crease in highway needs, and our travel 
facilities will have to be increased one 
way or another. 


I think, when formulating our rec- 
ommendations, we were in agreement 
with the principle of the toll-road sys- 
tem, and were of the opinion that it 
was a means whereby we could extend 
the facilities to more people in this 
province. 
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We have roads which have been 
started, and extend from one point to 
another, but we find they are just bits 
here and there, and it is going to take 


quite a while to connect up the missing 
links. 


One of the contributing factors, to 
my mind, Mr. Speaker, is that the roads 
are not connected more extensively than 
they are because, during the war years, 
our expenditures for roads were cur- 
tailed, and we built up a backlog, and 
it will take some time to take care of 
that backlog, and proceed with the ex- 
pansion which is so necessary with our 
growing population. 


One of the things which is contribut- 
ing to the congestion upon our high- 
ways, and increasing the demand for 
building more roads, is in connection 
with the commuters, who go from one 
centre to another to their daily occupa- 
tions. That is something which did not 
exist 15 or 20 years ago. We now find 
people living in Hamilton, for instance, 
driving to Toronto to work, and back 
home again, and there are many in- 
stances across the province where peo- 
ple are driving 25 or 30 miles to work. 
That is placing a burden on our high- 
ways, and adding to the congestion, 
especially during certain periods of the 
day, when many people are trying to 
get either to or from their work. 


Another thing which I think is hin- 
dering the further developments of our 
roads in this province today is that we 
are competing against the railroads. We 
have the large transport operators on 
the roads of our province, and they are 
asking that roads be built which will 
carry 30 or 40 tons, in which event 
they will be in competition with the 
railroads. 


If we are going to build highways 
to take care of those large transports 
it will entail a great deal of money for 
building roads up to that standard. Na- 
turally, if we are going to spend more 
per mile to take care of heavy traffic, 
then we are going to lessen the amount 
of money which will be available for 
the secondary and township roads. 
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In regard to that, I would like to 
point out to the House that with all the 
large transports travelling over the 
super-highways of the province today, 
there will have to be some curtail- 
ment to prevent them from travelling 
over our secondary roads. We do find 
that these transports leave the super- 
highways and go over our county and 
township roads, and bridges, and are 
breaking them. 


I think if we are going to provide 
facilities for these large transports, it 
should be up to them to provide facilities 
such as smaller trucks to deliver to 
the smaller centres in the county villages 
and towns, to relieve the burden on these 
roads. I think it is time we classified 
our highways and gave some direction 
to these transports as to what roads 
they can use; if we do not do that, we 
are going to find ourselves in the posi- 
tion that we are not going to be able to 
maintain our county and secondary roads 
to the degree that they should be for 
transporting our farm produce, etc. 


I am of the opinion that we have 
not gone far enough in the gathering 
of the information to really say to this 
House what we should do in the future, 
whether it should be toll facilities or 
not. I think that is one of the reasons 
why this committee came to the con- 
clusion that the committee should be re- 
constituted to make a further study into 
the possibilities of toll roads in this 
province, or other means by which we 
can expand our highway system. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been a great pleas- 
ure to serve upon this committee, and 
I again want to say that I think all 
the members of the committee gave their 
best to present the report this afternoon. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
I think at this time I will move the 
adjournment of this debate, and the 
matter can be called a little later. In con- 
nection with the report, I shall be glad, 
when the debate ends, to present a 
motion permitting the committee to con- 
tinue its sittings, with possibly some 
enlargement of its powers. I would like, 
however, to give that further consider- 
ation. 
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MR) FORVOLLV ER i¢headenorithe 
Opposition) : Mr. Speaker, that last re- 
mark of the hon. Prime Minister’s is 
quite pertinent, I mean, if we are going 
to reconstitute the committee, I think 
there should be an extension or ampli- 
fication of its powers. 


HON. MR. FROST: I am going to 
give consideration to that, but the debate 
can continue at some later time within 
the next few days. 

I might say the hon. member for 
York South (Mr. MacDonald) was 
somewhat optimistic in his figures in 
connection with revenue and expendi- 
tures. It seemed to run contrary to the 
experience of the last 10 years. I might 
point out that if he takes schedule A(2), 
he will find there is a comparison of 
the total expenditures including interest, 
as against the net ordinary revenue. 

The hon. member for York South 
used table 4, which is a projection of the 
requirements over the next 10 years, 
but the table on page 4 does not make 
any reference to the highway debt or 
the servicing of it, which is included 
in the statement I mentioned previously. 
The highway debt is calculated by the 
committee, and I suppose it is based on 
Treasury figures at the end of 1955, 
and is estimated at $445.9 million; with 
interest on that debt at 4% per cent., 
which might, under certain conditions, 
be considered on the high side, depend- 
ing on interest rates. We have been 
financing for less than that but, taken 
on an average of the last 20 years, it 
does amount to $19.7 million. That is 
not indicated in table 4, and, of course, 
over a period of 10 or 20 years, it would 
make a very considerable difference in 
the calculations. 


In considering this great problem, 
factually and properly, we should take 
into consideration all of the factors in- 
volved, because in the long pull one of 
the worrisome problems in a province 
such as this is our ultimate credit posi- 
tion, and it is necessary to keep that 
strong in order to do the job which we 
have facing us over the next 20 years. 


That is one of the financial difficulties. 
On the one hand, it does seem unreason- 
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able to pay everything in a programme 
such as this, in cash; on the other hand, 
because of the undoubted burden on 
the people of the day in which the work 
is done, it does seem the work which is 
done, and which in the ordinary course 
would be good for 25 or 30 years, would 
provide a good case for amortizing the 
capital expenditure. 

However, the problem is one of 
placing a very great strain on the credit 
resources of the province, and, there- 
fore, it is necessary to add this cost to 
the people of today, if we put the capital 
charges in this day into the ordinary 
account, in this way it is necessary to 
transfer a great deal of capital costs 
to the people of this generation. That is 
one of the problems of an expanding 
province. 

I am sure all hon. members were 
very interested in this report, and the 
comments on it, and I shall make the 
required motion, at the termination of 
the debate on this subject. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the adjourn- 
ment of this debate. 


Motion agreed to. 
MR. SPEAKER: Orders of the day. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
I want to call Orders No. 20 and 21, 
Bills standing in the name of the hon. 
Minister of Agriculture, because tomor- 
row there is to be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAI SOCIETIES 
AGE 


Hon. F. S. Thomas (Minister of Ag- 
riculture) moves second reading of Bill 
No. 100, “An Act to amend The Agri- 
cultural Societies Act.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


THE BRUGCELLOSIS@AG Tl 2oG 


Hon. F. S. Thomas moves second 
reading of Bill No. 101, “The Brucel- 
losis Act, 1956.” 


He said: In connection with this Bill, 
I have a brief statement explaining it, 
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which I shall be glad to present to the 
House at this time. For some months, 
we have been dealing with the Federal 
Health of Animals Branch at Ottawa in 
this connection, and while Ottawa has 
not yet announced a definite policy, 
nevertheless negotiations have gone suf- 
ficiently far so that we are advancing 
this Bill on the same basis as The Tu- 
berculosis Act of some years ago. 


December 6, 1955. 
Fionn’ 6.75.0 nonmas, 
Minister of Agriculture, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto. 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING BRUCELLOSIS 


If plans which were approved by federal and 
provincial officials attending a conference on 
brucellosis in June, 1955, are adopted, the Do- 
minion Department of Agriculture will soon be 
announcing a national brucellosis eradication 
policy. Under the proposed plan, brucellosis 
control areas will be established upon receipt 
of petitions bearing the names of at least two- 
thirds of the cattle owners residing therein. 


The Health of Animals Branch will then 
conduct blood tests of all cattle within these 
areas, except those under 30 months of age 
which have been vaccinated, at no cost to their 
owners. However the owners will be required 
to sell for slaughter under inspection all cattle 
that are positive to the test and will receive 
their market value plus compensation at a 
nominal rate. When an area has been gazetted, 
only cattle having a similiar or a higher health 
status will be eligible for admittance. 


There will be one proviso in the policy which 
is of concern to provincial governments — the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture will not 
provide this service in any area until the 
incidence of infection is reduced to 1 per cent. 
of the cattle or until less than 5 per cent. of 
the herds contain infected cattle. 


Eradication rather than control should be 
the ultimate goal in any disease programme. 
In the case of brucellosis the need for action 
is urgent, partly because of the severe losses 
which this disease causes to Ontario farmers 
annually, but principally because of the losses 
which might result from being deprived of 
access to certain export markets. 


In 1955, 19,285 grade dairy females and 
18,086 pure bred beef and dairy cattle were 
shipped from eastern Canada to the United 
States ; the majority originated in Ontario. At 
present the United States and state govern- 
ments are spending vast sums of money to 
eradicate brucellosis; the present plans call 
for a brucellosis-free country by 1960. Already 
those states which have made the greatest ad- 
vance in their eradication programmes are 
refusing to accept Ontario cattle, except those 
from listed herds. Hence there is no gain- 


saying the fact that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when more restrictions may be 
imposed, a situation which would have catas- 
trophic effects upon this country, as evidenced 
by the depressed conditions which existed in 
the cattle industry during 1952 when Canadian 
cattle were barred from other markets on 
account of the presence of foot-and-mouth 
disease in this country. 


According to surveys between 3 and 4 per 
cent. of Ontario’s cattle are infected. Hence 
if the Dominion programme proceeds as plan- 
ned, the province is faced with the task of 
reducing the incidence of this disease by 
several per cent. There are two approaches 
to this problem, namely : 


(a) a vaccination programme which is 
somewhat more time-consuming but quite 
effective in reducing the disease, and 


(b) a test-and-slaughter plan which is more 
effective but considerably more costly. 


In 1953, Ontario adopted a vaccination plan 
by enacting The Brucellosis Control Act. 
Under its provisions the council for a muni- 
cipality is obliged to pass a by-law requiring 
all female calves within the ages of 6 and 9 
months to be vaccinated when 6624 per cent. 
of the cattle owners petition for such action. 
The council is also required to appoint a com- 
mittee to supervise the programme and to 
appoint an inspector to enforce the by-law. 
These townships are eligible for grants at the 
rate of 20 cents per calf vaccinated to com- 
pensate them for payments made to inspectors. 


Cattle owners may have calves vaccinated by 
a veterinarian of their own choosing, but are 
required to pay for the service at a rate agreed 
upon by negotiation between the township 
committee and the veterinarians concerned. 
Generally speaking, the fees being charged 
range from 75 cents to $1.25 per calf. 


What are the results: first the good ones— 
by-laws have already been passed in 229 town- 
ships as shown on the map which can be pro- 
duced for the record. Hence the majority of 
the younger animals in these townships have 
been immunized against this disease. 


Now for the other side of the picture: In 
most townships every cattle owner had his 
calves vaccinated on the first round after the 
by-law was passed. However a great many 
failed to pay the veterinarians for their serv- 
ices. Others refused to pay, claiming that the 
government which compelled them to vaccinate 
had a moral obligation to assume the cost. 
Under the Act “the cost of vaccination shall be 
payable upon demand and shall be recoverable 
in any court of competent jurisdiction.” Al- 
though this clause may serve to prejudice the 
court in favour of the veterinarian, it does not 
solve his problem, because of the fact that in 
most cases the amount involved is not sufh- 
cient to justify a lawsuit. Consequently he 
usually writes off the account as a bad debt 
and refuses to vaccinate any more calves for 
those in arrears. 
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Recently several inspectors have lodged 
complaints; they feel that remuneration is too 
low, so they are refusing to act until this 
condition is rectified. 


Under the circumstances and in considera- 
tion of the significance of this programme as 
it relates to the future of our markets for 
cattle, it would appear that the province has 
an obligation to assume the cost of vaccination. 
If this is done, any vaccination areas which 
are established should be transferred to Do- 
minion jurisdiction as soon as the incidence of 
disease has been reduced to an acceptable level. 


Naturally, before a decision can be made the 
cost must be considered. According to statistics 
there are approximately 500,000 heifer calves 
raised to and beyond 6 to 9 months of age 
annually. Hence if all calves are vaccinated 
every year, the annual cost will amount to 


about $500,000. 


However it is unlikely that the entire prov- 
ince will be participating in this programme 
at one time, particularly if vaccination areas 
are not accepted by the province until the 
cattle owners residing therein petition for the 
service and if vaccination areas are transferred 
to federal jurisdiction as soon as the incidence 
of disease is reduced to the level prescribed in 
their plan. 

Therefore, the amount of money appro- 
priated should be sufficient to provide for 
servicing those townships in which by-laws 
already have been passed and for a limited 
number of new townships, preferably ones 
adjacent thereto. Henceforth no geographical 
sub-division smaller than a county should be 
considered, except in cases where townships 
lie adjacent to existing areas, thus making it 
possible to consolidate an area. 


In all probability, an appropriation of 
$300,000 will provide for the requirements of 
1956-57, and an annual appropriation of this 
amount should be sufficient for the years fol- 
lowing. However, the estimate for subsequent 
years will depend upon the pressures which are 
exerted by United States authorities or by 
public health officials in our own province. 
Already some urban municipalities are threat- 
ening to refuse milk from other than blood 
tested herds, should these threats become a 
reality there will be an immediate demand 
from dairymen for the establishment of 
brucellosis eradication areas. On the other 
hand, if the federal department relaxes its 
requirements in order to ease the plight of 
these producers, the province’s financial burden 
will be eased rather than increased. 


Yours very truly, 


(signed) W. P. Watson, 
Live Stock Commissioner. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition): Mr. Speaker, there are 
two questions I should like to ask in 
relation to the Act. It may be that the 


hon. Minister has given the information, 
and I did not hear him clearly. 


In the compensation section, section 
14, it is suggested that the Minister may 
compensate the owner. Is it the pres- 
ent plan, worked out between the prov- 
ince and the federal government, that 
the province will be reimbursed to any 
extent by the federal authorities? 


HON. MR. THOMAS: That com- 
pensation has to do with the loss of a 
calf which has been vaccinated. So far 
there have only been two cases, one in 
the county of Grey and one other. In 
those cases it provides for compensation 
for the calf, under certain terms and 
conditions, in other words if the calf 
dies after vaccination, it usually dies 
within 36 hours, and the reason usually 
can be determined by the veterinarian. 
That is the compensation clause in this 
Bill. When the federal authorities pass 
their Bill, their compensation will be 
similar to that for tuberculosis. 


MR. OLIVER: In relation to sec- 
tion 17, what changes have been made 
by this amendment in regard to pen- 
alties ? 


HON. MR. THOMAS: The amend- 
ment makes it possible to go on to a 
man’s place, and everyone who fails to 
comply with the regulations as a condi- 
tion for any permit is guilty of an of- 
fense, and is subject, on summary con- 
viction, to a fine not exceeding $100 
for the first offence or $200 for subse- 
quent offences or to imprisonment for 
30 days. 


MR. OLIVER: I was wondering 
how much it was raised. 


HON. MR. THOMAS: I have not 
the figure at the moment, but I will give 
it to the hon. member tomorrow in the 
committee. I think it was raised from 
$50. 

Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Speaker, in regard to Bill 
No. 122, “The Statutory Powers Super- 
vision Act, 1956,” which stands in the 
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name of the hon. member for Waterloo 
North (Mr. Wintermeyer), might I 
ask that the Bill be referred to the 
Standing Committee on Legal Bills, 
where it can be considered tomorrow? 


I do not think it is necessary to give 
a second reading, as, by Order of the 
House, it can be referred to that com- 
mittee. 


MR. J. WINTERMEYER (Water- 
loo North): Mr. Speaker, that is a 
perfectly satisfactory proposition as long 
as I understand exactly what the hon. 
Prime Minister has in mind. It will 
not in any way prejudice due enact- 
ment by the Legislature? 


HON. MR. FROST: No. The pur- 
pose of the Bill, as explained by the hon. 
member on first reading, is to provide 
for simplified legal machinery for tak- 
ing care of certain legal processes. One 
of them is prohibition — having noth- 
ing to do with the type of prohibition 
which we discuss here at certain times 
— certiorari and mandamus proceed- 
ings. These are highly technical mat- 
ters which could be discussed in com- 
mittee, with the officials of the hon. 
Attorney-General’s Department and 
others. The principle could be discussed 
and the procedure checked there, and 
then the Bill could come back into the 
House, if it is reported. I think that 
would be the best way to deal with it. 


MR. OLIVER: Do I take it that 
the hon. Prime Minister suggests that 
the Bill go to the committee before it re- 
ceives second reading? 


HON. MR. FROST: I have no ob- 
jection to the Bill receiving second read- 
ing here, provided it is understood that 
the House is doing it to facilitate the 
consideration of the Bill in committee. 
In the case of other Bills, we have re- 
ferred them to committees before pass- 
ing on the principles of the Bills and 
formally giving them second reading. 


MR. OLIVER: I do not see why we 
should not give the Bill second reading, 
and then let it go to the committee. 
There cannot be any real argument 
against that. 
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HON. MR. FROST: I was endeavy- 
ouring to follow the point the hon. lead- 
er of the Opposition raised on several 
occasions, that we should not give a 
Bill second reading which gives it ap- 
proval in principle, that is to say, he 
raised the point that it should be sent 
to the committee before such approval 
was given. I was endeavouring to profit 
by the wisdom of the hon. leader of the 
Opposition, and adopt that procedure. 


MR. OLIVER: I would be glad if 
the hon. Prime Minister would show me 
where I took that position, as he knows 
it is the practice to give second reading 
and then refer the Bill to a committee. 


HON. MR. FROST: I have no ob- 
jection, if second reading is given, con- 
ditional upon the fact that we are not 
necessarily passing on the principle of 
the Bill, but referring it to the commit- 
tee, where it can be given consideration. 


STATUTORY POWERS 
SUPERVISORY ACT. 


Mr. Wintermeyer moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 122, “The Statutory 
Powers Supervision Act, 1956.” 

Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


The House, upon Order, resolved 
itself into the Committee of Supply. 


RS TIA EES: 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
(Continued ) 


MR. T. D. THOMAS (Oshawa) : 
Mr. Chairman, before the Estimates are 
discussed, item by item, I would like 
to refer to a statement by the hon. 
Minister of Labour (Mr. Daley) in the 
Assembly yesterday afternoon. I had no 
intention of discussing this question, but 
as the hon. Minister has referred to it, 
I feel compelled to make some comment. 

The hon. Minister was referring to 
the General Motors strike, and during 
the course of his remarks he mentioned 
that the Canadian director of the United 
Automobile Workers had walked out of 
the Conciliation Board meetings. I do 
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not agree with that. He also said the 
company “never had a chance to present 
its side.” 


I am sure there are some people in 
my riding who would shed “crocodile 
feats ell pLuey \leatci iat mremanicensy 
the hon. Minister. 


I am going to show that the company 
had every chance. In order to develop 
my point I wish to take hon. members 
back to about 2 years ago, when the 
question of the guaranteed annual wage 
was first raised by the president of the 
United Automobile Workers in the 
United States. It met with a great deal 
of opposition, particularly, of course, 
from the 3 automobile manufacturers. 
They got together—Chrysler, Ford and 
General Motors—and agreed, as far as 
they were concerned, it would be an “all 
out” attack on the unions, in order to 
fight the guaranteed annual wage. 


It was a verbal gentleman’s agreement. 
Some months after that, the first com- 
pany which had to discuss the question 
of wages was the Ford Company. The 
negotiations were not going along very 
well, but just about 2 hours before the 
deadline, the Ford Company decided 
to concede the point of a modified form 
of guaranteed annual wage. This was 
much to the annoyance and disappoint- 
ment of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. The President, Mr. Harlow Court- 
ice, let that be known amongst the 
supervisory staff. A letter was sent to 
them to say that the Ford Company 
had reneged on a gentleman’s agreement. 
There was nothing to do now but that 
General Motors would have to concede 
the point also. 


It is my opinion that in their eagerness 
to get back at the international union, 
they decided to pick a spot somewhere 
else, and they picked on Ontario as 
the battleground with the international 
union, Their objective’ was!'to try 10 
weaken the international union finan- 
cially. If the battles were continued in 
Ontario, it would not interfere with 
industrial activity in the United States. 


Dr. Mutchmor, of the United 
Church, said last October that the big 
international corporations and the big 


international unions were using Ontario 
as a battleground. Dr. Mutchmor was 
right as far as the Ford Company and 
General Motors were concerned, but he 
was dead wrong as far as the inter- 
national union was concerned. 


From last April up to August, the 
General Motors and the international 
union, through Local Union No. 222 of 
Oshawa, were joined in consultation 
continuously. They did not get very far. 
They applied to the hon. Minister and 
a Conciliation Board was set up under 
the chairmanship of Judge Anderson. 
They met in Oshawa. 


I have read the report of the judge, 
and also the minority report presented 
by Drummond Wren. I intend at this 
time to give the hon. Minister an actual 
report of what happened at that Con- 
ciliation Board meeting. 


The corporation was represented by 
two of their officials from Oshawa and 
two lawyers from the United States. 
The judge invited both sides to present 
their briefs to the board. George Burt, 
the Canadian director, said they were 
quite ready and prepared to present their 
brief to the Conciliation Board, if the 
company was prepared to do the same. 
I think it was mentioned by the labour 
representative, Drummond Wren, that 
that was a very fair proposition, and the 
board agreed on that. However, the 
company, after consultation with their 
lawyers from. the United States, im- 
mediately refused to do so. The company 
representatives said they were not pre- 
pared to offer any brief at all at this 
time. It was their opinion that the pro- 
posals of the union were unrealistic, 
uneconomic and unacceptable. 


Well, when that was the attitude of 
the company, what could the board do 
but re-present their brief to the gov- 
ernment, saying that no progress could 
be made? 


It is my opinion that the strike had 
been planned and designed some months 
previously, not by General Motors of 
Canada, but by General Motors of 
Detroit. 


These” are some “or ) the ithitnesaas 
learned down there in Oshawa, when I 
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was not in Toronto, but in amongst the 
union officials. I can only say that I 
am very much surprised that the hon. 
Minister should say that the company 
“never had a chance.” I think they had 
every chance in the world, but they had 
made up their minds that a “showdown” 
was to take place, and that is exactly 
what happened. 


MR. R. GISBORN (Wentworth 
East): Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
say a few words regarding the policy 
of The Department of Labour. I am 
quite aware that both of the federations 
of labour in the province of Ontario in 
the past couple of weeks have presented 
their briefs to the government. There 
is no doubt that The Department of 
Labour is just as important to our prov- 
ince as any other department of govern- 
ment. I was surprised that the hon. 
Minister of Labour did not make some 
comment on the concerns of labour per- 
taining to his department, in his re- 
marks yesterday. The hon. Minister 
inferred that he had not had any prob- 
lems, and had no complaints about the 
conciliation machinery, and so on. In 
their brief to the government, there 
were almost 4%4 pages in fine print, 
of problems regarding the labour unions 
in Ontario. 


They are concerned with conciliation. 
They deal with Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. They are quite concerned with 
pensions and accident prevention, re- 
habilitation of disabled civilians, fair 
practices legislation, hours of work and 
vacations with pay and minimum wages. 
I did think that the hon. Minister might 
mention some of those things. 


In glancing over the speech of the 
hon. Minister of Labour in Hansard of 
March 17, 1955, when dealing with his 
Estimates, I would like to quote these 
words. I think it is a very true state- 
ment and I quote the words of the hon. 
Minister of Labour : 


I think the activities of our organ- 
ized labour have to a large extent 
helped to build a better standard of 
living for our people and made avail- 
able more of the good things of life. 


The hon. Minister of Labour yester- 
day in his remarks inferred that the 
CCF had taken on the job of being the 
official spokesman for the trade union 
groups in Ontario. I would like to say 
that is not the case. I am sure all the 
members of the CCF Party, as well as 
myself, are interested in the problems of 
the people of the entire province, and 
not of any particular group. 


May I add, at the risk of having 
some reply about getting votes, that last 
February the CCF were accepted and 
endorsed by the Ontario Federation of 
Labour, The Canadian Congress of La- 
bour, and also in November, at the On- 
tario Provincial Federation of Labour 
Convention, there was a tie vote about 
endorsing the CCF. 


Mr. Chairman, it has been my inter- 
pretation that legislation passed by dem- 
ocratic governments is meant to be fair 
to all, and discriminatory to none. In 
looking at section 78 of The Labour 
Relations Act, I cannot say that is the 
case. It is one of the shortest Acts on 
the books, and one of the most arbi- 
traty wanideuniait sl here pare: onlays 
short lines in section 78, which says: 


Any municipality as defined in The 
Department of Municipal Affairs Act 
may declare this Act shall not apply 
to it nor its relations with its em- 
ployees or any of them. 


I would say that the hon. Prime Min- 
ister and the hon. Minister of Labour 
have said on occasion in this House, 
during this session, that they have 
opened all avenues for municipal em- 
ployees to organize into the union of 
their choice. My understanding of 
what they say to the industrial workers 
is: “If you organize into a union of 
your choice, according to The Labour 
Relations Act, the board shall grant you 
certification. But what they say to the 
municipal workers is: “If you organize 
into the union of your choice, the em- 
ployer will decide whether or not you 
are going to be certified.” 


I feel it is very essential these work- 
ers should be encouraged to organize 
into the union of their choice, so they 
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can bargain for their wages, and re- 
ceive some decent conditions. 


In May of last year a group of road 
workers in the employ of Haldimand 
County Council, after attempting for 
quite a time to gain recognition of many 
of their grievances, approached the 
Hamilton Labour Council for assistance 
to organize into a union. 


They were referred to the National 
Union of Public Service Employees 
which arranged a meeting. At that meet- 
ing, 35 out of 39 employees signed up 
in a union, and as soon as this union 
applied for certification, the County 
Council of Haldimand held an emer- 
gency meeting and passed a by-law, 
using section 78 of the Act, removing 
the workers from the jurisdiction of 
the Act. 


If this section of the Act is invoked, 
it means the employees cannot be certi- 
fied, and. if they are to be recognized 
as a union, they have to deal directly 
with their employer. If they cannot gain 
recognition they have to go on strike. 
That is what happened in this case and 
after several months on strike, their 
strike folded up. The council contracted 
out work and the majority of the 
workers found employment in other in- 
dustries in the city. A great many of 
them received wages and found condi- 
tions better than they had previously 
enjoyed. 


Mr. Chairman, if we look at The 
Labour Relations Act and the funda- 
mental purpose of it, one of the main 
Statutes is to prevent improper inter- 
ference with the freedom of employees 
to join the union of their choice. I feel 
if the hon. Minister of Labour wanted to 
put his words into action, we should 
give consideration to the repeal of 
section 78 of The Labour Relations Act. 


Mr. Chairman, I hope the hon. Min- 
ister has provided in his Estimates for 
some adequate increase in personnel of 
the various sections of The Department 
of Labour. It seems tq me that the 
series of complaints being registered 
by both federations of labour would 
indicate that there should be some pro- 
vision made for some of these problems, 


and I would make along the following 
lines some suggestions I think would 
clear up some of our problems. I think 
if the qualified department representa- 
tives were sent into industrial communi- 
ties, just as we have Department 
of Agriculture representatives in the 
farming communities to service the farm- 
ers throughout the province, I think, 
for example, if conciliation officers could 
be available in industrial centres in ade- 
quate numbers, they could investigate 
immediately, without delay, charges of 
discharge because of union activities 
during organizational periods and for 
other reasons which occurred in those 
times. 


They could also be on hand to deal 
immediately with conciliation procedures 
in the first stages, where disputes arise 
in the industries, and thus avoid the 
long delays now experienced in that 
respect. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Would the hon. 
member for Wentworth East please 
speak louder? Some hon. members have 
difficulty in hearing. 


MR. GISBORN: I will try to, sir. 
Another idea which I feel might be 
investigated, Mr. Chairman, which 
might help the building trades groups 
in their difficult problem, is the location 
of offices of The Department of Labour 
in the community, who would-have the 
authority to investigate union member- 
ships, then, in clear cut cases, inform 
the board that they feel certification 
should be granted. Of course in case 
of disputes, both parties would have the 
right to appear before the board. 


I think too, that factory inspectors in 
sufficient numbers to insure adequate 
inspection of industries in any of our 
localities should be located in such 
offices so there could be a systematic 
and a thorough job of inspecting the 
area. 


Another thing that would be im- 
portant in that respect is that workers 
in the industries could approach the 
offices where they are handy, and bring 
to the attention of officials some of their 
problems with respect to safety and 
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health in the plants. I do not feel that 
the inspectors are in a position otherwise 
to have that information, unless it takes a 
long time to write in and receive the 
report back again. 


I have made these few remarks to 
show that I feel something can be done 
about conciliation procedures and the 
problem of the building trades in getting 
certified, along these lines, I think 
something can be done. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, The Depart- 
ment of Labour deals with the relation- 
ship between human beings, and if the 
department is to do an effective and sat- 
isfactory job, a speed-up of the handling 
of these problems at ground level is 
most imperative. I feel, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we do need some improve- 
ment in the field of labour relations as 
it affects these problems. 


NEL meen LC) Ne) eyed ex 
South): Mr. Chairman, before we get 
into the details of the Estimates, I want 
to make a few general comments. 


I must confess that listening yester- 
day to the hon. Minister I was reminded 
of a story about a certain Irishman. I 
do not know whether the hon. Minister 
is Irish or not, but this is a story of an 
Irishman who was credited with being 
neutral, and one of his friends when 
asked, said: “Yes, he is neutral, but 
who is he neutral against?’ Well, when 
it comes to The Labour Relations Act, 
the hon. Minister is neutral and impar- 
tial, if we listen to him, but I think it 
is quite evident who he is neutral 
against. 


HON. MR. DALEY: That is pretty 
generally accepted throughout the 
country. 


MR. MacDONALD: For example, 
Mr. Chairman, the hon. Minister gets 
up and introduces his Estimates of The 
Department of Labour and one of his 
main complaints is that he hears these 
“peddlers of gloom” going around and 
talking, but they are not bringing con- 
structive suggestions, “I don’t hear these 
constructive suggestions.” 


And yet, Mr. Chairman, I draw to 
your attention the fact that within 2 or 
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3 months of both of the labour federa- 
tions in this province coming in with 
dozens, scores, hundreds of constructive 
suggestions, the hon. Minister did not 
see fit to discuss them specifically. 


What did he do, Mr. Chairman? He 
got into discussion with the hon. mem- 
ber for Riverdale (Mr. Macaulay). 
Now I want to pay tribute to the hon. 
member for Riverdale. He is taking 
some interest in labour matters, and I 
wish more members on the government 
side would do the same thing. But 
what we had yesterday was the “Tory” 
Party talking to itself, and ignoring the 
constructive suggestions that have been 
made by the labour federations of this 
province. 


The hon. Minister shakes his head, 
but he certainly did not deal with those 
constructive suggestions specifically. 
One could have listened to everything 
he said yesterday and not have been 
aware of the fact that the day before, 
or two days before, he had listened to 
representatives of the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour and that a week or so 
ago, he had listened to a brief from the 
Ontario Provincial Federation of La- 
bour. They just were not in existence 
as far as anything we heard from the 
hon. Minister is concerned. 


As a matter of fact, the whole atti- 
tude of the hon. Minister, I think, is 
beautifully summed up in the fact that 
he gets up and quotes a letter from a 
management consultant and ends by 
saying: “There is an objective state- 
ment.” It so dovetails with his own 
prejudices that he thought it was an 
objective statement. 


HON. MR. DALEY: Sometimes I 
get annoyed with the hon. member for 
York South and at other times I am 
simply amused. 


MR. MacDONALD: Before I am 
finished, Mr. Chairman, perhaps the 
hon. Minister will not be so amused. 
When he started to introduce his Esti- 
mates, he made a comment with regard 
to the department to which I want to 
go back, because it was a very valid 
one. He said his department had a 
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great number of Acts which they had 
to “administer, Very irue sand aq ea 
matter of fact I think there is a basic 
criticism there which I would like to 
draw to the attention of the government 
as a whole. I think The Department 
of Labour is, to too great an extent, a 
catch-all, and has connected with it, on 
too many occasions, legislation in which 
the Labour Department is not particu- 
larly interested. Certainly the hon. Min- 
ister is not interested in such, for ex- 
ample, as our anti-discrimination legis- 
lation, which I will come to when we 
reach that particular vote. . I -shall not 
touch upon it now. 


Such legislation is “dumped” into his 
lap, the department serves as a sort 
of catch-all, and one of the significant 
things which I am prepared to state 
now and to document on a good many 
sections of The Department of Labour, 
as we deal with the Estimates, is that I 
have looked into the Estimates of many 
departments on various occasions, be- 
fore coming into this House as well as 
since being here, and never in my ex- 
perience have I ever seen the operation 
of a department in which the letter or 
the spirit of the law is violated to such 
an amazing extent. Mr. Chairman, I 
am willing to document that, and if the 
hon. Minister does not think so, just 
let him listen for a moment. 


The first case is the whole Labour 
Relations Act itself. The hon. member 
for Wentworth East (Mr. Gisborn) is 
a trade unionist, he knows something 
about The Labour Relations Act. He 
does not sit up in an “ivory tower” in 
a sort of “fool’s paradise” thinking that 
everything is happy in connection with 
The Labour Relations Act and, inci- 
dentally, refusing to call the Labour 
Committee so that those who have com- 
plaints can bring them in. 


If the hon. Minister thinks that every- 
thing is happy, why does he not call 
the Labour Committee? I think he is 
frightened to do so, because he does not 
want to cope with the thing the boys 
will bring in, the sort of thing which 
we heard in the Mining Committee this 
morning, as to conditions with which 
labour has to cope in that industry. 
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HON, IMRe DALEY @ aire Chair 
man, I have discussions with those very 
“boys” a dozen times a year. 


MR? MacDONAMDiwile isa veqy 
very remarkable thing that this govern- 
ment has this great interest, and con- 
geniality, and everything in the interests 
of labour, yet one of the most important 
standing committees of this Legislature 
is not called together. I suggest to the 
hon. Minister that he is frightened to 
call it together. If he is not, I think it 
is about time, after years of not meeting, 
that he should call it together, and let 
some of the people who have complaints 
bring them forward so we can discuss 
them. 


Now with regard to The Labour 
Relations Act itself. That Act, as I see 
it, Mr. Chairman, is an attempt to lay 
down the “rules of the game” so to 
speak, of labour-management relation- 
ship, so that both management and 
labour know they can go into collective 
bargaining, knowing exactly what their 
rights and their obligations are. Labour 
is not asking for any “mollycoddling” on 
this proposition. All labour wants 1s 
that these rules of the game be laid 
down, and that they can then count 
upon them being lived up to in spirit 
as well as in the letter of the law, so 
that when they go into negotiations they 
will not find the government lined up 
“behind the scenes’ with management, 
and sometimes taking action in throw- 
ing their weight against labour. 


For example, Mr. Chairman, the hon. 
Minister can get up and talk on the 
subject in rosy terms. But let the 
government talk to the packinghouse 
workers. Let them talk to the workers 
after they had a battle with the Savage 
Shoe Company, and found that that 
company could manipulate the voting 
procedures and bring employees in from 
other areas and, in effect, wreck them 
until it broke the union. Let them go 
back to the packinghouse workers, who 
have faced exactly the same situation on 
two or three occasions, when they tried 
to get their union certified in Presswood 
Packers on St. Clair Avenue. 
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Go talk to the glassworkers, recently 
unionized in the province. I wonder if 
the government is aware that those 
people made the astounding discovery 
that it took them longer to become certi- 
fied as a union in this province than it 
did in the province of Quebec? 


HON. MR. DALEY: The hon. mem- 
ber knows that there was a jurisdictional 
question in that. 


MR. MacDONALD: All I say is that 
exactly the same jurisdictional problem 
existed in the province of Quebec and, 
in an areas where we thought there was 
probably the toughest Labour Relations 
Act to be found across the whole 
Dominion of Canada, they were certified 
more quickly than they were in this 
province. 


HON. MR. DALEY: Certainly, be- 
cause there was a jurisdictional dispute 
here. 


MR. MacDONALD: The jurisdic- 
tional dispute existed in the province of 
Quebec also, and still they were certified. 


HON, ME DALEY.» Let itheshon 
member be fair, when he makes that 
statement. 


MR. MacDONALD: I am being fair, 
Mr. Chairman. 


The point I want to make, and I have 
touched upon it before in the House— 
a point too important for the govern- 
ment to “skate around” much longer— 
is this: if the government really believes 
in the principles it has laid down for 
labour-management relations, and how 
labour is going to be organized in this 
province, why is the government not 
willing to live up to it itself? The acid 
test of anybody who pays lip service to 
a certain high set of principles is 
whether they themselves are willing to 
live up to those principles. 

And I come back to a point I touched 
on a week or so ago. This government 
refuses to live up to the principles it has 
in The Labour Relations Act, when it 
comes to dealing with those 20,000 or 
more people who happen to be working 
for the government—its own employees. 
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MR. GROSSMAN: What did the 


hon. member call them last year? 


MR. MacDONALD: Never mind 
what I called them. I just invite hon. 
members, if they think I am exaggerat- 
ing the situation, to go back to the 
October issue of the official magazine of 
the Civil Service Association of Ontario, 
called Trillium, and they will find there 
the president’s report. I have never read 
a report from a president of any group 
of working people, whether an organ- 
ized union or not, which is a more end- 
less tale of frustration and exasperation 
than trying to get what is their just due. 
The president points out: 


Our membership total has shown 
a steady and continued advance. The 
significance of this cannot be dis- 
counted and there is no longer any 
doubt but that the association is the 
voluntary choice of an overwhelming 
majority of the employees of Ontario 
to protect and further their interests. 


Poi little bit earlier) in his report. wie 
made this comment, in describing the 
work of the board of directors over the 
past year: 


The total effort is deserving of 
greater success and the lack in this 
regard is due to the disregard of the 
association’s moral right to negotiate 
on behalf of the Ontario government 
employees. This is all the more un- 
fortunate when it is remembered that 
such a right is guaranteed by the 
Ontario government to employees’ 
representatives in other fields. 


In other words, I say to this govern- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, if it really believes 
in the principles which are in The 
Labour Relations Act, it is about time it 
began to practice what it preaches and, 
as an employer, concede those rights to 
the people whom it happens to have as 
its employees. 

The last time I raised this matter in 
the House, the hon. Prime Minister 
(Mr. Frost) interjected and said: “They 
have a union.” Well, I was very much 
interested, and during the latter part 
of the same week I picked up the 
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Toronto Telegram and discovered that, 
the day before, the board of directors 
of the Ontario Civil Service Association 
had met and there was a two-paragraph 
news comment: 


Civil servants are to ask Premier 
Frost to back up his statement that 
they have a union, by certifying the 
Civil Service Association of Ontario 
as a bargaining agent. The associa- 
tion’s board of directors meeting in 
Toronto yesterday also approved in 
principle affiliation with the Canada 
Labour Congress. 


That is precisely what I warned the 
hon. Prime Minister was going to hap- 
pen, because of the kind of treatment 
the civil servants of the province have 
been getting from this government. 


I want to take a second example. The 
hon. member for Wentworth East (Mr. 
Gisborn) has touched upon this, and 
I think it is just about time this govern- 
ment quit going around with all this 
“prattle’ about what they are doing, by 
way of giving basic rights to the workers 
and everything else, when it takes away 
those rights with its left hand, after 
having given them with its right hand. 
I am referring to section 78. 


Section 78, after you have laid down, 
once again, the rules of the game, in 
The Labour Relations Act, which you 
have déScribed béforé as sort of 
“labour’s economic charter”, a Magna 
Charta, their charter of rights—you have 
given them these rights and then what 
happened? You put section 78 in there, 
which says that this great group of 
unorganized workers across the province 
can be deprived of its rights if some 
local municipal council, made up of 
some pretty anti-labour and reactionary 
people, passes a by-law to take them 
out from under The Labour Relations 
INade 


HON. 
sarily. 


MR. DALEY: Not neces- 


MR. MacDONALD: That is what 
is happening. 
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HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): The hon. member does not re- 
member the principle involved in that. 


MR. MacDONALD: As a matter of 
fact, the interesting thing is this, now 
that the hon. Prime Minister has come 
into this discussion, this danger was 
pointed out to him in the Ontario Feder- 
ation of Labour brief, and his comment 
was: “We cannot go in and push the 
municipal councils around.” 


HUN MRE PROS Diab issriene 


MR. MacDONALD: Just examine 
the logic of that, Mr. Chairman. The 
government passes a law which accords 
these people certain basic rights. Then 
the municipal council deprives them of 
those rights, and the government says: 
“We cannot go in and push them 
around.” 


HON. MR. FROST: May I point 
something out to the hon. member? 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. Prime 
Minister will have a chance to reply. 


HON. MR. FROST: May I point 
out to him that the councils are elected 
bodies. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is right. 


HON. MR. FROST: They are re- 
sponsible to the people, and the minute 
we step in to do something with the 
municipal council, we immediately get 
into a big row. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is right. 


HON. MR. FROST: No doubt we 
shall be considering shortly the Fire 
Department’s Bill, Bill No. 99, and al- 
ready I have a sheaf of telegrams of 
objections from municipalities. 


MR. MacDONALD: And I trust 
the hon. Prime Minister is not going 
to back down on it. 


HON. MR. FROST: I will deal with 
that when I come to it. 


MR. MacDONALD: Good. 
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HON, MR. FROST: But may [ 
say to the hon. member in the first in- 
stance, by this Act, it was made optional 
for municipalities to come in. We are 
all in favour of their coming in. The 
hon. Minister of Labour changed the 
emphasis of the Act by an amendment, 
and brought them all in, but at the 
same time gave them the right to step 
out. That is an autonomous right 
which they have, as they are people 
elected by the citizens of the province, 
or the municipalities. 


We unhesitatingly believe that it is 
better for the municipalities to be in 
and receive the benefits of this Act, and 
I point out to my friend that there are 
great benefits in The Labour Relations 
Act. I think all hon. members will 
agree with that. 


MR. MacDONALD: If that is lived 
up to, I agree. 


HON. MR. FROST: We think it is 
better for them to be in, but there is the 
difficulty again of municipal autonomy, 
and I think the hon. member will admit, 
when he. gets through dealing with 
superlatives and adjectives, and so on, 
that the way it is being handled is the 
best method, and one which I think 
keeps the matter where it should be, 
where the elected representatives have 
their responsibility. We are democratic 
ete: 


MR MacDONALD:” Mr. Chair- 
man, let me disillusion the Hon. Prime 
Minister, because I do not agree with 
him. Let me spell it out for him, it is 
an important issue and the hon. Prime 
Minister had it in his own back yard 
last year, and | will say it isto the 
credit of the people of the town of 
Lindsay. 


HON. MRO FROST? Of course; 
they are wise people. 


MR. MacDONALD: I cannot dis- 
pute that, when I look at the results of 
the vote of June 9, though we received 
a larger vote there than we ever had 
before. What happened, however, in 
the town of Lindsay, is that they availed 
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themselves of section 78, and then there 

was such a protest going up in the town 

of Lindsay, that public opinion forced 

ne council to put them back under the 
Ch: 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 


MR. MacDONALD: And what I 
want to say, Mr. Chairman, is that a 
free way of life is based on the political 
side of certain basic human rights and 
civil liberties to which everybody is en- 
titled and, as a matter of fact, some of 
the hon. Prime Miuinister’s friends in 
Ottawa are trying to bring in a Bill of 
Rights which will sort of spell the thing 
out. 


John Deifenbaker has made efforts in 
this respect over the years. And I want 
to suggest that on the economic side, 
those rights accorded people are inviola- 
ble rights, and it is not the privilege 
of anyone, even a council subject to 
election, to be able to deprive people of 
being able to organize in a union of 
their own choice. 


NV Ame GR OS SIVAN DCS a An. 
drew): Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
hon. member for York South a question 
with respect to this municipal council 
business ? 


MR. MacDONALD: Certainly. 
MR. GROSSMAN: The hon. mem- 


ber mentioned something about muni- 
cipal councils who generally are anti- 
labour. 


MR. MacDONALD: I said some. 


MR. GROSSMAN: Well, I would 
like to ask him whether he included in 
those municipalities, which asked to be 
taken out from under the Act, the city 
of Toronto? 


MR. MacDONALD: Did they ask 
to be taken out from under it? 


MR. GROSSMAN: Yes. 


MR. MacDONALD: If they did, 
then there is an anti-labour sentiment 
there. 
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MR. GROSSMAN: Then may I 
inform the hon. member that I was a 
member of that council and, incident- 
ally, some day if it is necessary I will 
prove to him that I am not anti-labour, 
and the official representatives of labour 
on that city council agreed and voted for 
the city council asking to take the city 
of Toronto out from under the Act. 


MR. MacDONALD: I am not fami- 
liar with the particular details with 
respect to the city of Toronto, but it 
does not alter one bit the basic principle 
that you cannot with justification con- 
cede a group of workers the right to 
organize in the trade unions of their 
choice, concede them that right with 
your right hand and take it away from 
them with your left. 


HON. MR. FROST: Responsible, 


self-governing democracy. 


MR. MacDONALD: Let me come to 
the next step, since we are going to 
argue this and apparently get no further. 
Just to show you, Mr. Chairman, where 
this government stands on the issue, let 
me take hon. members back to the point 
I was about to make—what happened in 
Wallaceburg. 


In Wallaceburg you had exactly the 
same kind of development; a group of 
municipal workers tried to organize and 
once they got organized, to apply for 
certification. The Wallaceburg council 
passed a by-law taking them out from 
the Act, under section 78. The workers 
had no alternative, if they were going 
to get there, but to strike, so they struck. 


Then what happened? The council 
then passed a resolution which was sent 
to the hon. Attorney-General of the 
province of Ontario (Mr. Roberts), 
asking him to send in provincial police 
to stand guard over the mythical dangers 
of what these people were going to do. 


Then we saw the ludicrous situation 
of 19 provincial police, equipped with 6 
cruisers, going into the town of Wallace- 
burg and staying there for 6 to 8 weeks 
to guard against the alleged dangers of 
17 men out on strike. Of all the absurd 
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and ludicrous things I ever heard of or 
read about, that was it. 


And that, Mr. Chairman, was not the 
end of it. After it was all over, the 
town of Wallaceburg was going to be 
faced with a bill of something in excess 
of $10,000 for the board and keep of 
these 19 policemen for the time in 
question. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
may I ask the hon. member a question? 
What he has asked us to do here—and 
I draw this to the attention of the former 
mayor of Wiarton, the mayor of Guelph 
and some other municipal people here, 
he asked us to pass a law to protect the 
municipalities, democratic institutions 
and governments, and there is the folly 
of what he is asking us to do. 


MR. MacDONALD: No, 1 asked 
the government to pass a law to protect 
any group of people being deprived of 
basic economic rights to which they are 
entitled, and not to give them those 
rights under The Labour Relations Act 
with one hand and take them away with 
the other. 


HON. MR. FROST: We do not take 
them away. The municipalities decide 
their own affairs. 


MR. MacDONALD: Let me get back 
to Wallaceburg. In that instance they 
were going to be faced with a bill for 
$10,000 which, in a little town like that, 
would represent a good many tax mills. 
So what happened? The hon. Attorney- 
General of the province of Ontario 
“picks up the tab” and pays the bill. 
So what the hon. Attorney-General was 
doing, in effect, was paying a group of 
19 policemen, who duties in there were 
as thinly disguised strike-workers. 


HON. MR, FROST; Oh noise 
Chairman. May I point out that in the 
matter of the preservation of law and 
order— 


MR. MacDONALD: There was no 
principle of law and order involved, this 
is a fictitious thing. 
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HON. MR. FROST: If a munici- 
pality feels that they need assistance, 
then that assistance is given to them to 
maintain law and order. I do not think 
the hon. member should cast aspersions 
on the police of this province. 


MR. MacDONALD: I am not cast- 
ing aspersions upon the police. 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber does when he calls them strike- 
workers. They are not strike-workers 
Burd 


MR. MacDONALD: You sent them 
in and created them as strike-breakers. 


HON. MR. FROST: They guard the 
hon. member’s liberties and those of 
everyone else, and see that the laws, and 
the enforcement of those, are respected. 
That is fundamental, Mr. Chairman, 
and I think the hon. member is doing 
a great disservice to the fine police force 
of this province in calling them “strike- 
breakers.” 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
the capacity of this government, when 
faced with an issue they do not lke, 
to start drawing red herrings across the 
track, is certainly remarkable. We deal 
with housing, and they start talking 
about “cry babies’ instead of dealing 
with the housing situation. I was not 
criticizing the police. 


HON OME. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber called them ‘“‘strike-breakers.”’ 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. Prime 
Minister knows that what I am criti- 
cizing is that through the actions of 
this government, they were using the 
police in the capacity of strike-breakers, 
and it was very thinly disguised as such. 


Pion k, BROS TL :.Ohno, 
THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I am not conceding the floor, I am 
making my point, despite the hon. Prime 
Minister “popping up.” 
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HON. A. K. ROBERTS (Attorney- 
General) : Mr. Chairman, the hon. mem- 
ber for York South is not making any 
point. He has made a charge and I 
would like an opportunity, through the 
chairman, of asking him to give specific 
instances of any strike-breaking by the 
police of this province, since this gov- 
ernment, which was elected last June, 
came into office. 


PON VRE R Os Ls Orn go. back to 
1943, 


MR. MacDONALD: I just want to 
repeat what I have already said, that 
there was a group of workers who were 
trying to organize in a union of their 
choice. They had decided what their 
union wanted to do, they made applica- 
tion for certification, and their em- 
ployers, who happened to be the muni- 
cipal council in Wallaceburg, availed 
themselves of section 78, and deprived 
them of this right. 


As soon as the workers were deprived 
of this right to organize, they went on 
strike and then, when they went on 
strike and there had not been a single 
suggestion of property damage or 
violence or anything of that nature, this 
same group panicked and asked the hon. 
Attorney-General to send in the pro- 
vincial police. There was no justification 
for sending in the provincial police. 


HONS WIR ROR RAS 7 Mr Chai 
man, let us get it straight. The pro- 
vincial police are not sent in to any 
municipality unless they are requested 
to be sent there by the head of the muni- 
cipality, elected by the people. 


MR. MacDONALD: There was no 
justification for them going in. 


HON: MR: UROBERTS: The hon: 
member says there was no justification 
for sending them inr There was the 
justification of a request by the elected 
representatives of the municipality. 


MR. MacDONALD: There have 
been many occasions when there have 
been requests to send the police in, but 


the hon. Attorney-General has not seen 
fit— 
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HON. MR. ROBERTS: The ‘hon. 
member is making the wildest sort of 
charges. If he is speaking about a situa- 
tion which he says exists, and has 
existed since last June, I say there has 
been no request made to me since I 
took office, to send the provincial police 
into any municipality. 


MR MacDONALD: Sis anedealing 
with this case— 


HON. MR. ROBERTS: Let the hon. 
member deal with facts. 


MR. MacDONALD: I am dealing 
with facts. 


HON. MR. ROBERTS: There has 
been no case, since I came into office, 
where our Ontario Provincial Police 
have gone in and taken part in any 
strike. 


MR. MacDONALD: This took place 
a year ago last November, when the 
present hon. Provincial Treasurer (Mr. 
Porter) held the post of Attorney- 
General, and this happened after— 


HON. MR. FROST: The police 
were requested by the town of Wallace- 
burg, and were supplied to that town, 
as they would be elsewhere. 


May I say to the hon. member that 
the provincial police, who were sent 
there, did absolutely no act of strike- 
breaking from the time they went in, 
directly or indirectly. The hon. mem- 
ber should be fair, and recognize that. 
There is nothing to be gained by saying 
that the police of this province, who 
are here to maintain law and order, are 
doing anything more than maintaining 
law and order, and I may say, Mr. 
Chairman, that they are doing their 
duty in a very fine way. They do not 
enter into disputes between workmen 
and the municipalities at all. 


MR. MacDONALD: Then why did 
the government send them down? 


THON? SV Ree DROS ee bey aewent 
there because the mayor and council of 
the municipality asked that the police 
be sent there to maintain law and order. 
It was done at the request and upon 
the responsibility of the council. 
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MR. MacDONALD: I will not back 
down one iota. If a group of workers 
try to organize the union of their choice, 
and are deprived of that right, which is 
conceded to them in The Labour Rela- 
tions Act, and they go out on strike, 
this government has no right to send 
in the provincial police, as_ strike- 
breakers— 


HON. MR. FROST: They were 
nothing of the kind. 


MR. MacDONALD: I am not criti- 
cizing the police. They were only carry- 
ing out their orders. 


MR. HALL: The hon. member is 
certainly in the minority. 


MR. MacDONALD: Let me move 
on briefly to one final point. 


MR. HALL: No other hon. member 
ean Pela Wolds) 


MR. MacDONALD: When I 
raised the question of “political patron- 
age’ in the civil service— 

MR. MALONEY: That has noth- 
ing to do with this issue at all. 


MR. MacDONALD: It is an issue 
which will live until it has been dealt 
with. 


As I say, Mr. Chairman, when I 
raised the question, the challenge came 
from across the floor, “Give us some 
proof; give us examples, where the po- 
litical patronage existed.” All I could 
do before was quote from the January 
Trillium containing a statement by a 
group of civil servants. Now I want 
to give the hon. members a bit of proof, 
and I go to the Labour Department for 
it. 

There is a branch of The Department 
of Labour, called the “composite inspec- 
tions branch.” ~Prior to September 
1953, there was a vacancy in the branch 
of The Department of Labour, which 
was filled. It was not advertised for 
examination, and there was no competi- 
tive examination to give an opportunity 
to other people in the civil service — 
those who might have wanted to change 
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their positions, or seek promotion, but 
it was filled by the department, and the 
name was sent forward, and was “rub- 
ber stamped” by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The position was filled by a 
man whose name was “Morris,” and 
the man happened, by mere chance, to 
come from the city of St. Catharines. 


Prior to January, 1954, there was an- 
other vacancy in the composite inspec- 
tion branch, which was filled, and again 
there was no opportunity for examina- 
tion, and no effort made to put it on a 
competitive basis, and the position was 
filled by the department sending in the 
name of a person — whose name was 
given, and it went to the Civil Service 
Commission. His name was “Nelson,” 
and by mere chance, he came from the 
city of St. Catharines. 


Prior to April, 1955, there was a 
similar vacancy and exactly the same 
procedure was followed, and a man by 
the name of “Todd” was appointed, and 
by mere chance, he came from the city 
of St. Catharines, or from that area. 


The assistant chief inspector in the 
composite inspection branch is the man 
who was originally appointed in this 
department in the year 1947. I do not 
know the qualifications of the man at 
that time, but he started with a salary 
of $1,775, and in 1943, I would judge 
the qualifications were not very high. 

By 1951, his income had risen to 
$2,800; an increase of 6624 per cent. 
in a period of 4 years. 


Then, if hon. members will look in 
the public accounts, they will find the 
name disappears, because it was lumped 
with others. It re-appeared in 1954, 
when he was receiving $3,600, which 
was the fourth highest salary paid in 
the branch. 


In 1955, his salary was up to $4,800— 


HON. MR. FROST: Probably he 
is a good man. 


MR. MacDONALD: His name is 
Ronald Turtin, and he happens to be 
the son-in-law of the hon. Minister. 


HON. MR. FROST: That does not 
show political patronage. 
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MR. MacDONALD: Just a minute, 
Mr. Chairman. I have not conceded the 
floor to the hon. Prime Minister. 


HON. MR. FROST: Look at some 
of the people from Lindsay who are 
very excellent people, and they were not 
appointed by political patronage. 


MR. MacDONALD: A son of the 
hon. Minister happens to be in an agen- 
cy which comes under the direction of 
The Department of Labour, namely, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


I want to draw attention again to 
the fact that Trillium stated that poli- 
tical patronage produces prejudice; not 
only does it produce prejudice, but it 
produces envy, jealousy, and dissension 
amongst the civil servants, and the 
whole thing is summed up in this edi- 
torial, in one paragraph which I want 
to read: 


The Civil Service Association of 
Ontario knows from bitter experience 
that patronage, politically and person- 
ally, is the greatest destroyer of initia- 
tive and efficiency in the public serv- 
ice, and it has, therefore, consistently 
asked that the service be kept free 
from this vicious system. 


I want to suggest that what is going 
on in this government, and particularly 
in The Department of Labour, is not 
only political patronage. It is political 
favouritism. In fact, it is nepotism. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that on no oc- 
casion should members of a family be 
employed in a department which comes 
under the jurisdiction of the hon. Min- 
ister. 


HON. MR. FROST: I might men- 
tion, Mr. Chairman— 


MR. MacDONALD: Two or three 
more sentences, and I am sitting down, 
Mr. Chairman. Until we get around 
to establishing a civil service commis- 
sion in this province which has genuine 
powers to appoint civil servants, and 
not simply “rubber stamp” names which 
are handed to it from the departments, 
and where, if they dispute a name, they 
do not simply have to accept it — until 
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we get to the point of establishing a 
competitive system which gives civil 
servants, in and out of a department, 
an opportunity to seek employment 
through competitive examinations, we 
are not going to be able to rescue our 
civil service system from a degree of 
political patronage which remains in it. 


As long as that happens, as the Tril- 
lum says, it will destroy the initiative 
and the efficiency of the public service. 


I think it is high time the government 
did something about it, instead of giving 
the civil servants the “run around.” 


HON. MR. FROST: May I say to 
the hon. member that it is not necessary 
for the government to deal with this 
matter now. This government came 
into office in 1943. There were no “‘fir- 
ings’ by this government on political 
grounds — none at all. 


MR. MacDONALD: I did not say 
there was. The hon. Prime Minister is 
not discussing the point I raised. 


HON. MREOPROST? Al irichty 1 
want to deal with it anyway. This gov- 
ernment, when it came into office, pro- 
vided security for the civil service; it 
did not engage in “hirings” and “‘fir- 
ings.” We had something along that 
line before. I think the hon. leader of 
the Opposition (Mr. Oliver) could tell 
the House of various incidents in this 
province in 1934. That has not hap- 
pened since this government came to 
power. 


Today, in my own riding, I have 
patrolmen, and government employees 
in various categories, who were ap- 
pointed by the previous administrations, 
and they are still there, with pensions, 
increases in salaries, and security in 
their employment. 


I want to say to the hon. members 
that all of the appointments which are 
made come under the jurisdiction of the 
civil service commission— 


MR. MacDONALD: To be “rubber 
stamped.” 
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HON. MR. FROST: Sometimes, as 
the hon. member may know, it is diffi- 
cult to secure a person to fill a particu- 
lar position. 


In these days of high employment 
and the requirements of specialists and 
others, to do a job is sometimes difficult. 
I found that in the departments of which 
I have had charge, but I would say to 
the hon. member that every effort has 
been made to appoint good personnel 
who could do a good job, and whose 
qualifications are passed upon by the 
civil service commission, and then their 
employment is secured. 


Never, since the commencement of 
this province 162 years ago, have the 
conditions of the civil service, the 
security of employment of the civil 
servants, and the ending of some of the 
highly undesirable patronage practices 
of the past, been accomplished in such 
a fine way as it is at the present time. 


MR. MacDONALD: With respect, 
Mr. Chairman, I draw your attention to 
the fact that the main point which I 
raised, the hon. Prime Minister has 
evaded. The main point is that it is 
about time an employer the size of the 
government of Ontario, with some 
20,000 to 30,000 employees, begins to 
put its hirings on a modern, personnel- 
management basis, and do away with 
the relics of political patronage. To a 
great extent, the hirings of a good many 
people in departments are made because 
a recruiting agent happens to be the 
Conservative member of the Provincial 
Parliament. 


MR. CHILD: Ridiculous. 


MR. MacDONALD: I do not make 
statements until I know what I am talk- 
ing about. Furthermore, what makes it 
more ridiculous is that the defeated 
“Tory” candidate is a recruiting agent 
in some areas. Let me tell you of a 
case in my own riding—this has nothing 
to do with hiring and firing—but a 
man applied for a licence, to sell hunt- 
ing licences in his store, and the applica- 
tion got stalled. This man called me 
because I happened to be the member, 
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but the thing was stalled, and when I 
inquired, I found it was on the desk 
of the hon. Minister of Lands and 
Forests (Mr. Mapledoram), and it had 
been there for some time. The man 
started to inquire, and he was told by 
some friends of his in the Conservative 
Association, “You went to the wrong 
people, MacDonald has nothing to say 
on this, you go to the Conservative 
organization,’ and he did and it was 
cleared, and he got his licence. What a 
perversion of democracy, that the elected 
representatives— 


DHE GHAIRMAN=| Order. 


MR. MacDONALD: Every hon. 
member hollering is in effect saying that 
the defeated Conservative member is a 
man who is going to represent these 
people. Go to the riding of the hon. 
member for Kenora— 


MR. WARDROPE: The hon. mem- 
ber is too busy talking to do any work. 


MR. MacDONALD: When the hon. 
member has done as much work as I 
have, he will be able to bat in the same 
league. 


MR. CHILD: The hon. member gets 
well paid for it. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. CHILD: The hon. member gets 
an extra $6,000, does he not? 


MR. MacDONALD: Go to Kenora, 
and you will find a man who is an- 
nouncing the letting of the contracts, 
who is spokesman for the government 
in Kenora, the defeated “Tory” can- 
didate. What a perversion of democracy 
this is. Well, all hon. members seem 
to agree. Sometimes I think the hon. 
Prime Minister, who is a great deal 
smarter than some of the other hon. 
members, should give them a lesson on 
basic democratic procedures—that a 
man who has been turned down by the 
people— 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 
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MR. MacDONALD: Some one spoke 
of the seats over there where the hon. 
Minister of Planning and Development 
(Mr. Nickle) sits as the cheap seats of 
the government, and I think that is 
quite right. It is a perversion of democ- 
racy, that a defeated candidate is going 
to be the spokesman in that area, and 
you may well take a look at that as 
part of the whole picture. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
the difficulty with the hon. member for 
York South is that he changes his mind 
in his arguments, and his point of view 
so often, it is really very difficult to tie 
him down to anything. 


MR. MacDONALD: When? 


HON MRa EROS haawW hy ericnt 
here. Here is a paper which is quite 
favourable to the hon. member, and it 
says in the headline, “Committee Backs 
Toll Roads,” and the hon. member for 
York South voted for it. It was only in 
the House this afternoon, he denied he 
was in favour of toll roads. 


MR. MacDONALD: I am glad the 
hon. Prime Minister raised that point. 


MR. MALONEY: Sit down, we are 
busy, we do not want to listen to you. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. MacDONALD: I see the hon. 
member is present after his long week- 
end or two-week absence. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. MacDONALD: I want to say 
this in all sincerity; the hon. chairman 
of the Committee on Toll Roads can 
vouch for this, that in our discussions, 
when we got around to preparing our 
report, I stated my opposition to toll 
roads. 


MR. CHILD: You signed it, is that 
not enough? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 
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MR. MacDONALD: I stated my 
opposition to toll roads, and said I would 
“go along” with the report at that mo- 
ment in support of toll roads, and out of 
our discussions was an agreement which 
I thought was a gentleman’s agreement 
until it was violated by the hon. member 
for Bellwoods (Mr. Yaremko), today. 


MR. YAREMKO: Mr. Chairnian, 


on a point of personal privilege. 
MR. MacDONALD: All right. 


MR. YAREMKO: The hon. mem- 
ber for York South will concede that I 
have sat here patiently listening for 
weeks, but when he rises to say I have 
violated a gentleman’s agreement, I say 
there was no such agreement. There 
was a report, and that was the report 
which was signed. I would ask the hon. 
member to refer to Hansard, and he 
should not come into the House and 
make such a charge as that. The only 
statement which was made was when 
the hon. member for York South con- 
sistently kept talking about “ton-mile 
tax,’ and the hon. chairman and other 
hon. members brought to his attention 
that the terms of our reference did not 
include that, much as we would be 
interested in it. He was told if he 
wanted to speak in the House, he was 
perfectly free to talk on any subject, 
but this is for the first time to my 
knowledge, in this House, when the hon. 
member for York South was opposed to 
toll roads. 


MR. MacDONALD: Oh, go away, 
read the record on toll roads. I argued 
against it in the last few days. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. MacDONALD: During the last 
few days, I argued against it. Mr. 
Chairman, I just wanted to finish and 
then the hon. Minister can have the 
floor. When we had these discussions 
in the Toll Roads Committee, since this 
issue has been raised by the hon. Prime 
Minister, I said I was opposed to toll 
roads, and I said if necessary I would 
have to prepare a minority report, and 
in our discussions, this merged— 
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MR. LAVERGNE: The hon. mem- 
ber is speaking out of both sides of his 
mouth at the same time. 


MR. MacDONALD: —we could do 
that as a practical solution, and I said, 
“Fine, as far as I am concerned, it is the 
best way, and I can go along with that 
proposition,” and the hon. chairman 
said, “If you have any objections to it, 
you can spell out your objections to it 
in the House,’ which I did. 


HON, MRP FROST Mrs Cramer 
the hon. member for York South re- 
minds me of something that was said 
by that great leader of the Liberal 
Party, Mitch | bepburas 9 Ubemiion: 
member is trying to nail a piece of jelly 
to the wall. 


MR. YAREMKO: Mr. Chairman, I 
do not mind at all when the hon. mem- 
ber for York South imputes the fact that 
I am not a gentleman, that I break 
gentlemen’s agreements, although I do 
not concede that took place, but I would 
like to express myself, as a member of 
this House, that I think the hon. member 
for York South, who likes to talk of 
“democratic procedure,” is abusing his 
immunity in this House, when he gives 
names of 4 people, and imputes to them 
the fact that they are appointed for other 
reasons than merit. 


Until the hon. member for York 
South can prove that those people are 
not doing a job, he has no right to give 
names. He could give instances if he 
wants—but surely, 4 out of 16,000! 
When he names them, I suggest to this 
House he is abusing his rights of im- 
munity by naming them, and imputing 
that they do not merit the position which 
they hold. 


MR. MacDONALD: I would remind 
the hon. member that the last time I 
raised this in the House, from the gov- 
ernment front benches was thrown the 
challenge, ‘Give us some examples, give 
us some names.” 


HON. MR. FROST: We have not 
any as yet. 
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MR. MacDONALD: I just want to 
say this, | have given you a few cases, 
and you will dispute it and say it is 
not political patronage or favouritism, 
but I will let the public decide on the 
issue, 


MR. CHILD: They decided last 
June. 


HON. €C. DALEY ({Maunister of 
Labour) : Mr. Chairman, in the last 13 
years, I have never heard anyone make 
such a dastardly personal attack on any- 
one as the hon. member for York South 
has on me—not on any hon. member 
during the 13 years I have been here. 


I have said many things about the 
hon. member’s Party, and have tried 
sometimes to get a laugh or to get a 
“rise” out of different members of dif- 
ferent Parties. However, for anyone 
as dirty-minded as the hon. member is, 
I cannot understand how people would 
have any faith in him, or send him into 
a representative Assembly. 


MR. MacDONALD: Clean up the 
situation, just clean it up. Let the hon. 
Minister talk to the Civil Service Asso- 
ciation, and find out whether or not I 
am ‘‘off the beam.” 


HON. MR. DALEY: If the hon. 
member does not think I meant what 
I said, let him try anything he likes, 
let him try something. 


MR. MacDONALD: What did the 
hon. Minister say? 


HON, MR. DALEY: Let the hon. 
member do something. Nothing would 
give me greater pleasure. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is sim- 
ply a passing comment, and meaning- 
less. 


HON. MR. DALEY: In 1944, in 
The Department of Labour, there were 
118 people employed full-time, when I 
came in. Some hon. members of the 
Opposition and some hon. members of 
the government will remember that 
“Jim” Marsh was Deputy Minister; he 
was a very fine man, and was held in 
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the highest regard throughout the whole 
province. 


As industry improved, we had to 
start taking on more people. Now we 
have 289. We had a boiler inspection 
staff of 7 then; now we have a staff 
of 28, and we would have a few more 
if we could get them. The whole staff 
has increased as it became necessary to 
put more people on. I receive letters 
regarding application from many of the 
hon. members of this House. Some 
hon. member says, “You want some- 
one from my riding, as you are looking 
for an inspector; is there anything you 
can do?®” I get such letters also from 
Opposition members. 


I look at these applications, and send 
them, as a matter of course, to the chief 
of the particular department, whether it 
be factory inspection, apprenticeships, 
elevator inspection or something else. 
If they are interested, or if there is a 
place for someone, the party will be 
called in, and the Deputy Minister and 
the chief inspector will have a discus- 
sion with him. If he seems to have the 
qualifications and the general diplomacy, 
which we think would be required in 
dealing with these things — if the man 
seems to have what we want — in all 
probability he is hired. 


MR. MACDONALD: May I ask a 
question ? 


HON] MR. DALEY ;) Over the.3 
years, with young men coming out of 
the army, certainly there has been some 
from St. Catharines. Why should there 
not be some from St. Catharines? There 
have been some from other places also. 


MR. MacDONALD: May I ask a 
question ? 


HON. MR. DALEY: There have 
been some from Windsor and some from 
all over the province. I have never 
done one thing in The Department of 
Labour of which I am ashamed. 


Then the hon. member comes to my 
son-in-law. When I first came over 
here, “‘Jim’’ Marsh was the Deputy, and 
really did all the hiring at that time, as 
he was an experienced man, and I knew 
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very little about it. This can be proved 
because my present Deputy — he was 
not Deputy Minister at that time, but he 
was in the department — and I can 
say right now that if some explanation 
is required as to why I appointed him 
Deputy, I can say that I knew he had 
been brought in here by Peter Heenan, 
and I knew that my secretary, whom I 
retained until she retired a week or two 
ago, was brought in by Peter Heenan 
also. Politics did not make any dif- 
ference to me in filling jobs Whe com- 
petent people. 


This young “kid,” of whom the hon. 
member speaks, had just returned from 
overseas, from 3 years’ flying in the tail 
end of a bomber. He came back home 
and was looking for something to do. 
“Jim” Marsh knew this, and said, 
“Bring him down.” As can be seen, he 
got a job. I do not know the exact 
amount of his salary, but, say, it was 


$1,700. 


From that time on that “kid”? — and 
I am proud of him — was sent from 
one place to another. He was sent to 
London, and I saw him only when I 
happened tOPeouthelestoneans ISitmerc 
was working on inspection there, and 
one day Mr. Gilbert, who is the chief in- 
spector, and Mr. Metzler came to me 
and said: “We have to bring some- 
body in to do certain work,” work 
which Mr. Gilbert wanted done, as his 
assistant. 


Mr. Gilbert said: “It might surprise 
you to know that we have picked on 
TAN ears TE Saatey Peal. think he has the 
qualifications we want.” I Said ene) 
do not like it. I hate to see him held 
back because of me, but I do not like 
it.’ Mr. Gilbert said: “He is the man 
who can do the job, he has demonstrated 
that, and he has the longest service here. 
I said: “Is there anyone in the depart- 
ment who should have this ahead of 
him?” and ‘they ‘said: +No, theres is 
not a man with longer service, who 
should be promoted ahead of him.” 


And at this point, may I say that I 
am the one who really instituted the 
policy, certainly in my department, and 
from there it has spread to other depart- 
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ments, more, at least, than it was when 
we came into office, that there should 
be promotion from within, and I have 
followed that out most sincerely. Ever 
since I have been with The Department 
of Labour, if there is a promotion due, 
whether for a girl or a man, if it is 
possible to promote somebody, we have 
done so. 


MR. MacDONALD: How can they 
know, when they do not list the va- 
cancies ? 


MR. GROSSMAN: The hon. mem- 
ber must be proud of himself. 


o 


MR. MacDONALD: How can they 
know, when they do not list the va- 
cancies ? 


HON MRADALEY = a Uhise pov 
now the assistant to the chief inspector, 
at the chief inspector’s request and at 
the request of my Deputy Minister, and 
against my thinking at that time. Then 
I thought, why should he be penalized, 
because I happen to be here? I may 
be gone at any time, and he has made 
this his life’s work. He put in 3 years 
in the tail-end of a bomber, he did not 
sit around an office in Ottawa. 


MR. MacDONALD: Do not get 
back to comparing war services now, 
just stick to the issue. 


HON. MR. DALEY: I do not want 
to compare anything, but to say that a 
young fellow, who did what he did, 
should not be allowed to have gainful 
employment, because he happened to 
marry my daughter — and incidentally 
they were married after I came in here. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I wanted to ask the hon. Minister a 
question which he would not give me an 
opportunity to have a reply to, while 
he was speaking. This is the ques- 
tion, and this is the basic point I want 
to make: where does the Civil Service 
Commission come into the story of how 
hirings take place in The Department 
of Labour? The hon. Minister talks 
about a “vacancy coming up,” and that 
somebody “talks about it,” he gets the 
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names, he passes it on, and so on, and 
after all that has happened, that name is 
passed on to the commission. That is 
precisely the point I am making, the 
Civil Service Commission is precisely 
the organization which should be making 
the appointment. 


HON. MR. DALEY: How does the 
Civil Service Commission know the type 
of person and the qualifications I want? 


MR. MacDONALD: If the hon. 
Minister were at all familiar with 
modern personnel procedures, he would 
know that when there is a vacancy to 
be filled, that vacancy is listed together 
with the qualifications required, and then 
when it is posted people in the depart- 
ment, or elsewhere, can make applica- 
tion for the promotion. But when it is 
not listed, how are we going to be able 
to fill the vacancy? The hon. Minister 
spelled it out himself, the commission 
“rubber stamps’ appointments which 
are made, after they are made. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
may I point out that if there is merit 
in the statement of the hon. member 
that the civil service practices should be 
changed, I think it is legitimate for him 
to say so. But I do not think it is 
“playing the game”, to bring it in as a 
personal attack against the hon. Min- 
ister, because his daughter married 
someone who was a civil servant. 


MR. MacDONALD: I did not say 
that at all. 


DON he DALE Yee Oh eves, the 
hon. member did. 


MR. A. GROSSMAN (St. Andrew) : 
Mr. Chairman, before this debate is 
closed, I think one thing should be 
cleared up. I know that the duty of the 
Opposition is to oppose and perhaps to 
point out weaknesses in legislation and 
government actions, also to make sug- 
gestions, no matter how strong they 
want to make them. This is an example, 
Mr. Chairman, of the type of innuendo 
and the type of “rabble-rousing”’ the 
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hon. member for York South is en- 
gaging in, and which I think is just 
done for the sake of doing it. I took 
the liberty, Mr. Speaker, of pointing 
out to him, when he was arguing on 
the basis of why we were taking away 
the rights of workers in taking them out 
from under The Labour Relations Act 
when they were employed by municipal- 
ities, I pointed out that he made the 
statement that this action was being 
taken by “anti-labour councils,” and 
that after I pointed out that the official 
labour representative on the city council 
agreed and voted for the action taken in- 
stead of gracefully saying: “Well, I 
was wrong, I did not know that,” he 
kept to the attack. 


Let me further point out to the hon. 
member for York South that in the case 
of the city of Toronto, which is at least 
a fairly large municipality with a fairly 
large union representation, not only did 
the city council do that, but, if J remem- 
ber correctly and I think I do—they did 
that because the unions wanted them to 
do it, they wanted to come out from 
under the Act. 


MR. MacDONALD: If the unions 
want it, fine, but in other places the 
union does not want it. 


Dr Pea EATR MAINS Order. 


MR. GROSSMAN: The hon. mem- 
ber makes a lot of general, rash state- 
ments. 


MR. MacDONALD: They are very 
specific statements. 


MR. GROSSMAN: And in doing so, 
Mr. Chairman, he is not only doing a 
disservice to labour, he is not only doing 
a disservice to the public, but he is 
doing a disservice to our democratic 
state, because in this type of “‘rabble- 
rousing” he is doing everything possible 
to destroy the respect of the people for 
the democratic system. 


MR. MacDONALD: Tut-tut. 


It being 6 of the clock, the House 
took recess. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


8 O'CLOCK, P.M. 


The House resumed. 


Berl VOUT dhe 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
(Continued ) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Vote 801. 


MR. J. YAREMKO (Bellwoods) : 
Mr. Chairman, I beg your indulgence 
again on a point of personal privilege. 
You will recall that just prior to the 
House rising at 6 o’clock the hon. mem- 
ber for York South (Mr. MacDonald) 
made the following statement: 


I stated my opposition to toll roads 
and said I would go along with the 
report at that moment in support of 
toll roads, and out of our discussions 
was an agreement which I thought 
was a gentleman’s agreement until it 
was violated by the hon. member for 
Bellwoods today. 


I have discussed this point with the 
members of the committee with whom 
I could get in touch, and no one has 
indicated to me there was any agree- 
ment of any kind which would permit 
a member, having signed the report, to 
speak against toll roads. 


Mr. Chairman, if there is anything I 
prize and I think if there is anything any 
hon. member of this House prizes, it is 
his word. | can assure you ‘that if I 
ever give my word in an agreement— 
gentleman’s agreement or otherwise— 
I shall maintain it, and never break it. 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask for the with- 
drawal by the hon. member for York 
South of the implication that I broke a 
gentleman’s agreement. 


WKS eID OMN arc ID ON FAGTR ID CY ork 
South) : Mr. Chairman, I unhesitatingly 
am willing to withdraw it if the hon. 
member thinks I am criticizing what he 
thinks is right. I stated I felt it was a 
gentleman’s agreement, and just in one 
minute let me recap what happened. 


We started to discuss in committee 
what the report of the committee would 
be. I do not think any member of the 
committee was under any illusion but 
that I was opposed to toll roads. Out of 
our discussion—exactly how it emerged 
I cannot recall—but out of it emerged 
a solution which I remember the hon. 
chairman of the committee mentioning 
to me the next morning, a solution which 
would make it possible to bring in an 
unanimous report; namely, that we 
would support the principle of toll roads 
as the practical way of meeting the 
problem, with the clear recognition that 
there were many other ways to meet it. 
That would make it possible for us to 
say that toll roads are a practical way 
of meeting it. 


They could come into the House and 
support it, and I could oppose it. Just 
to underline that was my understanding, 
when we discussed the draft, after the 
Legislative session actually began, we 
came to the first draft which read as 
follows with regard to the first recom- 
mendation, that toll roads are “the most 
practical solution.” 
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I said distinctly, and I am sure every 
member of the committee heard: “Look, 
Mr. Chairman, I thought we _ had 
thrashed this thing out. You know 
where I stand. I cannot support this 
because I do not think toll roads are 
the most practical solution. I consider 
it is one of the solutions, but I do not 
agree with toll roads.” 


I stated that in committee, and I am 
not going to say anything more, but I 
submit in the light of that—and the 
records which will substantiate it—I 
gave no intimation in committee that 
I was anything other than opposed to 
toll roads in my present thinking, and 
that is what I was saying here. 


If I mistakenly interpreted what I 
understood to be a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment,” and that I was accusing the hon. 
member of breaking his word, I unhesi- 
tatingly withdraw it. But I honestly 
felt it was a gentleman’s agreement we 
had reached on principle, so that we 
could come here and give both sides of 
the story for consideration, as to wheth- 
er or not the principle would have ap- 
plication in the province of Ontario. I 
think it is the duty of the government 
now to see whether it does apply in each 
specific instance, in the light of the feasi- 
bility reports. 

Vote 801 agreed to. 


On vote 802: 


MR. J. WINTERMEYER (Water- 
loo North): Before you proceed with 
vote 802, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
direct a few questions to the hon. Min- 
ister of Labour (Mr. Daley). I think 
I can get to the point very specifically. 
This is in reference to conciliation and 
in particular to the appointment of 
chairmen. 


In order to expedite my question, I 
will say at the outset I am not concerned 
with any changes in the Acct itself, but I 
am concerned with the possibility that 
something can be done about speeding 
up conciliation processes. I am pre- 
pared to acknowledge that by the very 
nature of conciliation, extensions of time 
have to be granted. I think in the words 
of the hon. Minister, there is an ac- 
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knowledgment that in many instances 
conciliation is delayed, due to the fact 
that it is difficult to secure a good chair- 
man. I think the words the hon. Min- 
ister used were, to paraphrase them: 
“The devil we know is better than the 
devil we do not know.” I think there is 
a great deal of merit in that. 


The direct question I would ask the 
hon. Minister is this: Does he think it 
would be possible to build up, not with- 
in The Department of Labour — be- 
cause I do not think departmental men 
should be members of Conciliation 
Boards — but does the hon. Minister 
think it would be possible to build up a 
pool of personnel, capably trained, who 
could act as chairmen of these boards? 


To be very direct and specific, I sug- 
gest a pool of men like Eric Taylor, 
who are specialists in this particular 
field, and who are respected by both 
management and labour. There are too 
few such persons at the present time. 


Has the hon. Minister, or his depart- 
ment, given any consideration to the 
possibility of building up a pool of per- 
sonnel of trained calibre, who could be 
of great assistance to the expeditious 
progress of Conciliation Boards’ hear- 
ings? Do I make myself clear? 


HON. C. DALEY (Minister of La- 
bour) : I appreciate very much the atti- 
tude and desire on the part of the hon. 
member to make suggestions which 
would assist us to improve the proce- 
dure. Certainly, I would be most 
happy if there were more people who 
would assume the responsibility of act- 
ing as chairmen on these boards and 
who had the necessary qualifications. 


I might say to the hon. member that 
in our conciliation branch where we 
have 12 conciliators, we figure a new 
man coming in, with all the experience 
he might have had along this particular 
line, would take a year sitting working 
with the other conciliation officers be- 
fore he really becomes useful to us, un- 
less, of course, he is some exceptional 
fellow. That is one of the difficulties, 
getting conciliation officers, but I can 
say that the delay caused by us in that 
regard is at a minimum. I have not 
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spoken to my Deputy about this, but 
usually when the demand for a Concilia- 
tion Board comes to me, I turn it over 
to my officers who come back with some 
recommendation as to whom we will 
put on. 


I would like to ask my Deputy how 
many Conciliation Boards are waiting, 
because of the inability to get a chair- 
man, right at the moment? 


He advises me that, at the moment, 
he is caught up. I have not spoken to 
him about this and, as I say, when the 
request comes in I send it right to him, 
and sometimes he comes in and talks to 
me, and suggests a certain person, or 
asks for my advice. 


lf there is a man whom we have had 
on a particular case similar to this, and 
had apparently done a good job on it, 
we try to get him. Sometimes, parti- 
cularly in the holiday season, people are 
away, they say they would like to take 
it, but will not be able to do so for 2 
or 3 weeks or a month, and then we 
have to try to secure somebody else. 
Sometimes we might try half-a-dozen 
before we get one man to take it. The 
field is very limited. There are people 
who are willing and able, but because 
of other duties are unable to act. There 
is some difficulty there, and if we could 
develop a panel upon which we could 
call, it would make things much easier 
for us, and we would be very happy if 
they could be provided. 


In this field, I do not know what it 
is one has to have to be able to do it. 
While I have, on some occasions, been 
able to bring about some settlements, 
I consider I have half-a-dozen men in 
my department who are far superior to 
myself in this field of work. At one time, 
we started to appoint magistrates to 
see if we could not swell the numbers 
upon whom we might call, but, as you 
understand, people are busy with other 
things, and cannot get away for 2 or 
3 days to act in matters of this kind. 


There are many different factors 
which enter into it. The union has de- 
veloped certain people whom they like 
to have looking after their interests; 
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the companies have a certain few whom 
they like to have look after their in- 
terests, and sometimes we have a situa- 
tion—we had one just recently—where 
a judge was appointed and some mem- 
ber of his family died, and he sent word 
he would not be able to act for a few 
weeks, and it was taken up with both 
parties and they said they would prefer 
to wait for him, rather than have some- 
one else. That, of course, goes down on 
the record as a “long delay”, but actually 
the parties were in accord. 


As I read in the letter, the union in 
that particular case—it is not always a 
union, it happens on the other side as 
well—requested an adjournment and it 
was adjourned, but when summing up 
of the facts, it looks like a long delay. 
When you consider that out of 1,219 
cases—speaking from memory—prob- 
ably 900 or more were handled quickly 
and in reasonable time, but, it is the one 
or two which for some reason, stand out, 
that bring all the criticism. 


I think the suggestion is a good one, 
if I can find the people. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: Do you 
think it would assist to increase the 
financial remuneration for the chairmen ? 
Would that attract people who are not 
available at this time? 


HON. MR. DALEY: As you know, 
I have an amendment which has still 
to be passed through committee, to 
delete the rate now in the Statute at a 
fixed figure of $25 and provide a rate 
to be set by order of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. That is what we hope to do, 
in order to have a more satisfactory rate. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: I think that 
is an excellent suggestion. That is the 
only way to attract a good panel. With 
deference, I suggest the people who are 
associated with the law, judges or mag- 
istrates, are not the best type of persons 
for conciliation. For arbitration, yes, 
where a decision is to be made one way 
or the other, but the job of a conciliation 
chairman is one of persuasion, and per- 
haps a little bit of collusion, and many 
things which very few people have. 
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I do think some of the conciliation 
difficulties would be overcome if some- 
how a panel could be built up, and an 
increase in the financial remuneration 
to a substantial status would be helpful, 
because certainly anything we pay by 
way of costs is nothing compared to 
the loss of time and effort. 


HON MR DAT hat tsar 
Vote 802 agreed to. 


On vote 803: 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
with regard to vote 803, I have a general 
and a specific question to ask the hon. 
Minister. The general question is: what 
are the figures indicating the number 
who are coming in to our apprentice- 
ship training? We have had other de- 
bates on this in the House, and I think 
it is very important, and everyone seems 
to be in agreement that skilled workmen 
are important. 


The specific question is this: yester- 
day, the hon. Attorney-General (Mr. 
Roberts) introduced a Bill which is 
trying to come to grips with a problem 
occasioning very widespread concern 
throughout the province, and that is 
the frequent occurrence of fires because 
of defective wiring. Just to give you 
one instance of the general concern, you 
may have noticed on Friday last the 
Toronto Evening Telegram had an 
editorial which concludes with this para- 
graph: 


Responsibility lies with the Labour 
Department, the Attorney-General’s 
Department, and the Ontario Hydro 
Commission to see that a remedy is 
applied quickly to conditions in this 
province which must not be allowed 
to continue. Is Queen’s Park waiting 
for still more deaths? 


The basic problem here, it seems to 
me, is, first, we have to find out where 
this job is going to be handled, and I 
want to submit to the hon. Minister of 
Labour that the appropriate place, in 
the light of the experience, and the de- 
partmental experience in many other 
provinces, is The Department of Labour. 
I draw your attention to the fact that 
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in the province of British Columbia, they 
have a director of what is known as 
“electrical energy”, and in each of the 
other provinces, they have a chief elec- 
trical inspector and, under him, inspec- 
tion groups which do the inspecting of 
new houses, and re-inspection of old 
houses, to try to cope with this problem, 
or catch up with this problem of faulty 
wiring, which is causing fires. 

The first obvious requirement is for a 
very great number, more than we have 
available, of people who are trained elec- 
tricians, as well as the whole problem of 
inspection and examination and qualifi- 
cation of those who are making the 
inspection. 

For example, a year or two ago, we 
had the problem of building the DEW 
line—the distant early warning line— 
in Canada. My information is that we 
had to bring in hundreds of people from 
the United States who were skilled 
electricians, to do that job in northern 
Canada. 


We have a great shortage of these 
people. My specific question is whether, 
along with the Bill which the hon. 
Attorney-General is bringing in to try 
to cope with this problem of inspection 
and re-inspection, there is any effort 
being made to step up the apprenticeship 
training, so that we will have more 
nearly the number of trained people to 
meet this need? 


HON. MR. DALEY: Mr. Chairman, 
I mentioned yesterday in the House the 
assistance that is extended to those who 
desire higher education. I tried to point 
out that there were many fields for boys 
who were prepared to take apprentice- 
ship training, and, if they are conscien- 
tious, and will study to become efficient, 
there is good, happy, gainful employ- 
ment for them in these fields. I was not 
in any way deprecating the desirability 
of higher education. 


MR. MacDONALD: I was not sug- 
gesting the hon. Minister was doing so. 


HON: «MLR DATE YS" el Salsas 
Throughout the years I have been Min- 
ister, wherever there was an opportunity 
throughout the province, I have brought 
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this point before the young people. I 
have asked them to get into the trades, 
and have told them there were great 
openings. The electrical trade becomes 
more complicated year after year. A 
person who was considered a good elec- 
trician a few years ago would have to be 
continuously studying today, with the 
electronics and other things which have 
come into being. There are not enough 
electricians. 

I know the hon. Prime Minister will 
say that on many occasions I have 
argued for the money we require, to 
endeavour to build up the apprenticeship 
training programme, not only in the 
electrical trade, but in everything else. 
What has happened in the field of elec- 
tricity is that electricians have to do all 
the work which was required some years 
ago, plus the added things which have 
come into being, such as television, re- 
frigeration, dryers, and so on. 


The trouble is that when a man sees 
a wire exposed somewhere, he tries to do 
something himself, instead of calling in 
a skilled electrician. Sometimes a man 
fastens a wire, and plugs in some addi- 
tional apparatus onto a line which may 
be already overloaded. It is that sort of 
thing the hon. Attorney-General is 
hoping to correct. When it is found that 
such things are happening, the Hydro 
will be able to take action. 


I must point out that everyone should 
engage electrical contractors to do any 
electrical work required. No one should 
interfere with electric wiring. The 
Hydro has inspectors on that work at 
present. They inspect a job, when the 
work is done by a contractor. If there 
is plaster to be put on, and if there are 
fixtures to be placed, he inspects them 
before they are attached. 

If a fireman detects something in 
someone’s basement, which does not look 
satisfactory, he will be able, under the 
provisions of this amendment, to have 
the Hydro make an inspection. We hope, 
in that way, we will be able to eliminate 
some of these dangers. 

I was a tradesman myself, and be- 
cause of my background have always 
been greatly interested in providing for 
the youth, for whom higher education is 
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not available for many reasons. I hope 
the young people of the province will, 
in great numbers, take advantage of 
the opportunities offered in regard to 
apprenticeships. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I am not quite satisfied about this matter 
yet. In regard to the hon. Attorney- 
General’s Bill, I have not had a chance 
to read it, as it became available only 
today. 


If we are to implement the Bill, it will 
channel the problem back to Hydro, and 
Hydro will be called in to make inspec- 
tions. Hydro, however, cannot cope with 
all the inspections at the moment, and if 
they are faced with this problem, and 
also with the problem of re-inspecting 
homes built years ago, they will not be 
able to cope with either problem. There- 
fore, we come back to the basic proposi- 
tion, that we must find ways and means 
of stepping up an apprenticeship pro- 
gramme, to provide us with trained 
personnel. Otherwise the Attorney- 
General’s Bill will be meaningless. 


In The Department of Labour, we 
must find more ways and means to 
attract people. I do not know what 
means could be taken to achieve that 
purpose. 


HON. A. K. ROBERTS (Attorney- 
General): Mr. Chairman, I would not 
want to go unchallenged the statement 
that this Bill would be “meaningless.” 
If a fire inspector of a local fire depart- 
ment, or the fire marshal’s office, finds 
something defective, he can give notice 
both to the Hydro and to the person 
concerned. The person concerned must 
give his consent, and agree to be liable, 
but sometimes that person does not act. 


We have had one or two occasions 
where, in the interval between the giving 
of the fire danger notice, and the repair, 
a fire has broken out and in some cases 
there have been fatalities. Under this 
new Bill, a fire officer who finds some- 
thing wrong must notify the Hydro, 
and Hydro goes right in. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
this discussion would come more appro- 
priately under the discussion on the Bill 
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itself. To come back to the general 
question of apprenticeship training, the 
hon. Minister of Labour is undoubtedly 
aware that there is the Provincial Insti- 
tute of Trades, which has a school of 
training for skilled tradesmen, for those 
sent there as assigned tradesmen. A 
week ago Monday, I happened to visit 
that institute, as I mentioned on the 
Estimates for The Department of Edu- 
cation, and the principal told me the 
enrolment this year on these assigned 
trades is down 40 or 50 per cent. 


My specific question, which has not 
been answered, was: what is happening 
to the number this vear, as compared 
with last year? If it is down even 30 to 
40 per cent., as compared with last year, 
and if that goes on for 3 years, there will 
be no apprenticeship training at all. That 
is simple arithmetic. 


HONG MRP DALE YS Win, Chattinan 
in these last few years, with the high 
rate of employment in industry, where 
wages are high, a young fellow who 
apprentices himself to some contractor, 
or some organization, will have to work 
for a few years for less money. He will 
benefit, if he can only realize it, by the 
security of employment, if he gains the 
knowledge of a trade. However, the 
cdiffculty is to convince a young fellow 
today that he should pass up $1.50 an 
hour in a factory, and put in 3, 4 or 5 
years as an apprentice. That is the 
difficulty, because of the almost full 
employment. 


I have here some figures which show 
that 7,000 are under contract for in- 
struction in assigned trades, and 2,200 
will go to the school this fiscal year. 


MR. MacDONALD: How does that 


compare with last year? 
HON MRE DALEY vit isshigher. 


MR. MacDONALD: Higher? 


How then can the principal make a 
statement to me that the number in the 
assigned trades is down 30 to 40 per 
cent.? How can that be stated, when the 
figure we have is down from 30 to 40 
per cent. ? 
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FIONY MEM DALEY :W8l sthinkeiae 
hon. member had better leave that with 
us, and we will try to secure accurate 
figures. 


MRo Con bb N oe aRenire. 
North): Mr. Chairman, in my riding, 
we do not know too much about the 
Labour Relations Board, nor any of 
these regulations we have heard so much 
about. In fact, we have very few labour 
problems down there. I do not know 
whether the hon. member for York 
South has visited my riding, which may 
account for that. 


MR. MacDONALD: Oh, I have 
been there a dozen times. 


MR. HUNT: I think this should 
have been brought up under vote 801— 


MR. MacDONALD:? 3 pe aici 


about unions— 


MR. HUNT: I will ask the hon. 
member to leave me alone, because I do 
not rise in my place very often. This 
matter concerns the recipient of Work- 
men’s Compensation benefits. I have 
his name, but I will not mention it. He 
is employed by the selective service in 
our county town, and I would like to 
read one paragraph of a letter, which is 
signed by one of our leading medical 
men in the town of Renfrew. He said: 


When he was employed with the 
Pembroke Superior Electric Com- 
pany his salary was approximately 
$232 per month. With rising salaries 
and the fact that he certainly would 
have received promotion his salary 
today would have been considerably 
higher. He is now drawing $1,500 
per year in his present position. 


The Compensation Board allows 
him $17 per month. Previously he 
was receiving approximately $400 
per year from the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. But for some rea- 
son that they did not explain to him 
in the past year, they have reduced 
it to $17 per month. Now, how can 
a married man exist on $1,704 per 
year in these days? 
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The question I wished to ask the hon. 
Minister was concerning this payment 
of $17 compensation. 


We listened to quite a tirade this af- 
ternoon on “political patronage.” In 
that regard, the next paragraph reads: 


Some time ago, examinations came 
up in his office for the position of 
Grade I for permanency civil service. 
Of the men who wrote these examina- 
tions, Jim’s marks were the highest. 
Ben Hollinger, who is a protégé of 
Mr. Forgie, received the second 
highest marks and he was given 
the appointment on the grounds that 
he had a service record. 


I want to place that on the record, 
and to advise the hon. members that 
political patronage does not only exist 
in Ontario; it also exists in connection 
with the federal government. 


MR. MacDONALD: But it exists. 


Mi aU To lt exists. everywhere. 
I have no fault to find with the appoint- 
ment made in this particular instance. 


But I did want to ask the question, 
Mr. Chairman, of the hon. Minister of 
Labour ; is there any way of explaining 
why this reduction was made in this 
particular case, or what can be done to 
rectify it, and what explanation may I 
give in reply to the letter? 


PLO ame Ine Ae Yee le Certainly 
cannot answer that, but if the hon. mem- 
ber will furnish me with the particulars, 
I will find out, and secure a reply for 
him. I cannot follow the thousands of 
individual cases which keep coming up. 
They will no doubt have reason. If it 
is fair, it will stand; if there is some 
new evidence, it will be reconsidered. 


Votes 803 and 804 agreed to. 


On vote 805: 


MR. T:. D. THOMAS (Oshawa): 
I do not know whether my question 
properly comes under this item, but I 
did not quite follow the hon. Minister 
when he was dealing with the regula- 
tions which are to brought in. Before 
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the hon. Minister answers, I want to 
say that the union people are very, very 
pleased with the co-operation they have 
received from the hon. Minister, and 
I would like a little more information 
as to when these regulations will be 
made effective. 


DON PVRS DALEY) Theyeare in 
the draft stage now. We have tenta- 
tive regulations, as of now, but as I 
endeavoured to point out yesterday, to 
impose regulations on these foundries 
in Ontario, which number in the hun- 
dreds, from small places where they 
may pour only a ton of metal a week, 
to the larger ones which may be pour- 
ing thousands of tons, is a difficult task. 
We have been endeavouring to bring 
the standards up, to secure better house- 
keeping and better ventilation, without 
imposing restrictions which will put 
these people out of business, so that all 
the employees will be out of work. 


We have the tentative regulations, 
and are meeting with them. We had a 
meeting last week with the unions on 
this matter. We are attempting to 
bring the unions and management into 
agreement on a set of regulations which 
will accomplish what we want to do, 
without hurting management and _ per- 
haps putting employees out of work. 


I cannot tell you when it will happen, 
but we are moving along. 


Vote 805 agreed to. 


One vote 806: 


MRD er vlacDONALD = CY. ork 
South): With regard to vote 806, “op- 
erating engineers and related problems.” 
The hon. Minister discussed this in part 
yesterday when introducing his Esti- 
mates, and gave us the explanation as 
to why, in some cases, the law is being 
violated — the explanation being the 
shortage of engineers. 


The thing I could not get clearly in 
my own mind, in accepting that as justi- 
fication for the situation, is that after 
discussing this with the unions — and 
members of the CCF were asked by the 
union to sit down and take a look at 
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this — they provided us with informa- 
tion which was checked with the operat- 
ing engineers’ board, and while it is pos- 
sible that some of them may have 
changed in the last 3 or 4 weeks— 


HON, Avi BR AY lie per asare 


changing all the time. 


MR. MacDONALD: Here is a viola- 
tion which has been going on for 8 
years. This should interest the hon. 
member for Leeds (Mr. Auld). I cannot 
see, for the life of me, how violations can 
go on for 8 years without something 
being done to meet them. Surely the 
appropriate engineers could have been 
found in that interval. I am referring 
now to the Phillips Electric Company 
in Brockville. 


The Stokes Rubber Company of Wel- 
land is another, where there has been 
a violation for 3 years. 


Here is another from Brockville, 
Libby, McNeil and Libby; for 3 years 
there has been a violation. 

As a matter of fact, the hon. Min- 
ister may be interested to know that The 
Operating Engineers Act is being vio- 
lated in Queen’s Park, in this building 
right here. Hon. members may laugh, 
but if as a result of this violation, the 
furnace blows up— 


MR. MALONEY: That would be a 
good thing, if it would get the hon. 
member out of here. 


MR MacDONALD i Perhapsethe 
few on this side will have the opportu- 
nity of escorting the other 84 hon. mem- 
bers into the next world, because— 


MR. CHILD: We will probably go 
to a different place, anyway. 


MReVMacDONATID 1 f “the shon' 
member is going to be in one place, 
I would prefer to be in the other. 

The engineers who have to write the 
examinations for the Board of En- 
eineers—and J want to interject that I 
think that aspect of the board’s work 
has been done very well—but the exam- 
inations they have to write, and the 
books they have to study, have impressed 


upon them that steam is more dangerous 
than dynamite, if it-is not handled in 
the correct way. So we are, literally, 
playing with fire. 


The hon. member for Niagara Falls 
(Mr. Jolley) will be interested to know 
that for a good many months, in one of 
the major hospitals in his area, there 
was no qualified engineer in charge of 
a furnace located directly under the op- 
erating room. However, that has been 
looked after. 


I would suggest it is similar to the 
electric-wiring proposition we were dis- 
cussing before, in that it is not the sort 
of thing which can be ignored. 


When I raised this question a few 
months ago—whether in a direct inter- 
view, or a comment in the press, there 
was an explanation given by the hon. 
Minister that it was due to the shortage 
of people. That may be the case, in part. 
But I have the actual number of en- 
gineers, and we find that the official 
figures show that there are available 
463 first class engineers, 2,443 second 
class, 6,130 third class, and 8,033 fourth 
class, a total of 17,069 engineers, who 
are qualified for 5,200 registered plants. 


While it is conceivable there may be 
shortages, I want to suggest to the hon. 
Minister that the reason there is a short- 
age is because this Act is not being 
enforced to a point where operating en- 
gineers have been able to reach the 
status they desire, and, thereby, in- 
crease their income, and the unions are 
quite convinced there are, literally, 
thousands of operating engineers who 
have left their jobs, and taken positions 
elsewhere, where they could receive 
better pay. I think if the Act were en- 
forced, that kind of thing would not 
happen, and any shortage of operating 
engineers there might be, could certainly 
be met. 


I think as a general proposition on 
this—and this gets me back to the theme 
of my earlier remarks on the department 
this afternoon—that here is another case 
where the law is being “winked at.” In 
some cases, there may be violations be- 
cause a man who is just qualifying may 
not fully qualify for a year, and you 
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ean “wink” at that, but 8-year violations 
cannot be “winked at.” I say, if the law 
is good, let us enforce it and if the law 
is not good, let us change it. And with 
8-year violations in existence, we are 
faced with that alternative, one or the 
other. 


PON NR pe Y Wcam onty.say 
I was perfectly frank and honest yester- 
day when I[ said I would not disagree 
with the fact that there are violations 
brought about for many reasons. I gave 
one instance, and indicated that in one 
week, two of these men who were form- 
erly second-class engineers, moved right 
in. There was a vacancy, requiring a 
first-class engineer, and they were there. 


I think if my records were available 
—and they are not—they would show 
we are running The Operating Engi- 
neers Act in a reasonable and sensible 
manner. I think we are. We have very 
competent people. Of course, there are 
not too many plants which require first- 
class engineers, but if a second-class 
engineer or a first-class engineer has 
people under him, and has been operat- 
ing that plant for years, and a vacancy 
is created at the top, should we just say: 
“Get a first-class engineer or shut that 
plant down”? I do not think we would 
get many marks for that. 


Our attitude has been to meet this 
problem by encouraging people to go 
into that business, and we have been 
doing that to make sure the person left 
in charge, even if he does not have the 
qualifying certificate, is capable, and 
has proven over a period of years that 
he can operate the plant; to make sure 
it is safe, and to insist that the company 
advertises and tries in every way pos- 
sible to get a competent and qualified 
staff. I do not know what else we can 
do, unless we close the plant. 


MR. MacDONALD: Would the hon. 
Minister explain this to me, then. I am 
very serious about this because I spent 
days last fall, and a whole evening a 
month ago, getting this matter up-to- 
date. 

Here is a man with a first-class certifi- 
cate—I think it was out in the hon. 
Minister’s area because the first union 
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local I met with was in St. Catharines— 
who goes to a plant which has a boiler 
of a size which would require a first- 
class certificate. He tries to get a job 
there and they say: “Why should we 
hire a first-class man until we are 
forcedvta.:, 


The hon. Minister should admit the 
law is not being enforced. The plant 
management says: “You get the law 
enforced, and we will hire you.” The 
engineer wrote to the Board of Operat- 
ing Engineers here and drew its atten- 
tion to the situation. 


He received a reply. I have the actual 
details, which are, in effect, that they 
ignored his request, and bluntly in- 
formed him that The Department of 
National Defence was in need of engi- 
neers—in other words: “go join the 
army if you are not satisfied where you 


3) 


are. 


MR. WARDOPE: That is not in the 
army. It was a civilian engineer they 
wanted. 


MR. MacDONALD: Maybe they did, 
and maybe they did not. The point is he 
was told The Department of National 
Defence in Ottawa wanted the engineer. 


This seems to me to be an evasion. 
The point I am trying to make is that: 
because of the fact the law is not en- 
forced you have cases of both men and 
management being confused as to what 
is required, and, therefore, being in- 
clined to violate the law a bit more. 

If the hon. Minister is correct in say- 
ing that there must be a flexible inter- 
pretation of it in some instances, so 
that you wilfully violate the law, it 
strikes me the law should indicate that 
is a legitimate way of going about it. 

Going back to my basic thought, if 
it is a good law, let us enforce it. It 
was amended in 1953. If it is nota 
good law, let us change it. I do not 
know how anyone can get around that. 


PO Ne Raa Baa Mts. ar cood 
law, and it has done a good job in this 
province and, I presume, in other prov- 
inces. I know a few years ago we sent 
our top man to Newfoundland to set 
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up a system for them. They wrote to 
me and asked for help, and at our own 
government’s expense we sent a man 
down to set up a system. 


It is a good law, but there has to be 
some flexibility. I frankly admit I do 
not know of a better way. I do not 
know if we should shut a plant down 
and throw 100 or 1,000 persons out of 
work, because of one man, who is quite 
capable from experience in operating the 
plant, but does not have the certificate. 
Why should we just stop everything? 


If there is a first-class engineer in this 
province who is out of work, and will 
take a job, we will get him one almost 
immediately. 


MR. MacDONALD: In this specific 
instance I cited, why would not the 
board say to this plant whose boiler re- 
quired a first-class certificate : “All right, 
live up to the law’? The plant was 
willing to hire him. He is right in the 
hon. Minister’s area, I can get the hon. 
Minister the name if he likes, and he can 
look into the case. 


That is the kind of thing which leaves 
me puzzled. I can see the nature of the 
problem here, and one can make an 
argument for a flexible interpretation 
of it, but here is a plant not living up 
to the law. The first-class engineer 
writes in and says: “Why is not the law 
enforced, so that the plant will live up 
to it?’ If it had been enforced, they 
were willing to hire him, but the board 
does not make the plant live up to the 
law but says to him: “Go to The De- 
partment of National Defence in Ot- 
tawa. Pull up your roots from the 
Niagara Peninsula, and go to Ottawa.” 


HON. MR. DALEY: I do not ap- 
prove our board members advising 
people along that line. I will check 
on that. But, as I pointed out in one 
case yesterday, the difficulty is the dif- 
ference between a first-class engineer 
and a second-class engineer was only 
19 horsepower, and it actually did not 
make a bit of difference, except techni- 
cally according to Statute. 


I think the law is being enforced. 
Some suggestions have been made to 
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me that the law should be changed to 
enable a second-class engineer to handle 
a higher ratio of horsepower. Possibly 
his experience would be quite ample 
to enable him to do that, and it might 
correct this to a great extent. 


However, I do not know that I would 
be in favour of it. I would have to give 
it much thought, because I feel we have 
been operating in this field very sensibly. 
The cases of damage and accidents are 
very small, in comparison to what is 
going on in this province. 

Of course, I cannot sit in on these 
things myself, but I think we have very 
competent people over there. Mr. Sharp 
has now left us, because of his age, and 
I do not think there was a more capable 
person in that field in this country. He 
left just a few months ago, and we 
have a good man coming on. I do not 
know what we can do that we are not 
doing, providing we make sure the plant 
is safely operating. 


MR. MacDONALD: I hope Queen’s 
Park does not blow up. 


HON, MR. DALEY: I know the 
union complains. It will always complain 
about that. 


MR. MacDONALD: If there is a 
violation of the law, they have a legiti- 
mate complaint. 


HON. MR. DALEY: I would say 
so. I do not make any bones about ad- 
mitting that, if there is a violation. 

Votes 806, to 809, inclusive, agreed 
to. 


On vote 810: 


MR... Ao oH, COWLING=s ) (Gries 
Park): On vote 810, the chairman of 
the committee on government commis- 
sions wanted me to bring to the attention 
of the hon. Minister, a resolution which 
was passed by the committee, for his 
consideration. It says: 


This committee urges to the hon. 
Minister of Labour the expansion of 
the facilities of the Ontario Athletic 
Commission in order that amateur 
sport may be encouraged to a greater 
degree. 
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That was approved by the committee. 


Speaking personally, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say that just a few years 
ago the late Robert Saunders set up an 
organization in Canada to improve our 
sports and our Olympic trials, and what- 
not. This organization was called “The 
Canadian Olympic Training Plan.” They 
did a great job. We had representatives 
from Toronto visit all the provinces 
and engage in sports and athletics of 
every description, and bring the best 
from all the other provinces down to 
the Canadian National Exhibition. 


There they had a great track and field 
day. I think generally the scheme was 
very helpful to our sporting activities 
here, and certainly did go a long way 
towards helping Canada’s representa- 
tion at the Olympics. 


I do know our government is donating 
$10,000 to the Canadian Olympic Fund, 
which is a very fine gesture. But I think 
insofar as amateur sport is concerned, 
particularly here in Ontario—and I 
know the hon. Minister is interested in 
sport as are all hon. members—it seems 
that maybe we should be doing more 
for our amateurs. I know it takes more 
effort, and costs a little more money, 
but amateur sport is a good foundation 
for the young people in our country. 


I sometimes wonder if we should not 
perhaps take another look at the word 
“amateur.” There is a very fine line 
drawn between “amateur” and “profes- 
sional sport”, and I wonder if the time 
has not arrived when we should take 
a look at that situation, and let us find 
out who are the amateurs and who are 
in a professional class. 


I know when I was active in sports, 
as long as we produced a certificate of 
our age, we could play the game. Today, 
the situation has altered, and it is a 
little difficult to define the term 
“amateur.” 


I am suggesting to the hon. Minister 
that the Athletic Commission could well 
look into this matter, and it may be 
advisable to set up a committee to in- 
vestigate it. They could have a look 
at it, and generally review it, and see 
what they could do with this set-up. 


Mind you, the commission is doing a 
great job, I know the Budget is larger 
this year than it was last, and as the 
hon. Minister has said, they have as- 
sisted, by furnishing sporting equipment 
in answer to 280 or 300 requests, and 
that has been enlarged this year, so 
we are headed in the right direction. 


I wanted to bring this matter to the 
attention of the hon. Minister. 


MR. R. WHICHER (Bruce): Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to say some- 
thing about this, too. In vote 810, the 
heading is “office of athletics commis- 
sioner,” and one would think when look- 
ing at that, that it was rather a large 
department, but when we look at the 
budget of $32,300, and see that last 
year it was only $20,500, we appreciate 
it is really a very, very small thing. 


I suggest to the hon. Minister if this 
is the only amount of money which is 
being put in year after year — I agree 
there is more this year — it is not suf- 
ficient to really have any effect on a 
large province such as the province of 
Ontario. I think more money should 
be put into it, and we should organize 
this province so we have more physical 
fitness and more amateur sport. 


I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks made by the federal mem- 
ber for Brantford, Mr. J. E. Brown, in 
Ottawa, on January 13, and I will quote 
from Hansard, because I think we can 
well think it over: 


The relatively poor showing made 
by Canadians at the British Empire 
games at Vancouver in the summer of 
1954 served to focus attention on the 
state of physical fitness in Canada. 
I am told that many of our contest- 
ants at running, swimming and jump- 
ing were unable to finish the course 
and were among the first to give up. 
To contest successfully in these sports 
requires endurance and stamina to a 
marked degree, and endurance and 
stamina in persons are developed by 
physical fitness. 

Physical fitness tests made in Eu- 
rope show that European people are 
far ahead of Canadians. In tests 
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made there only 8.7 per cent. of Eu- 
ropean youngsters failed. In certain 
strength tests made in the United 
States 35.7 per cent. of the children 
failed, but only 1.1 per cent. of Eu- 
ropean youngsters failed in the same 
tests. In Austria and Switzerland, 
only .5 per cent. of the youngsters 
failed. I am satisfied that European 
nations have Canada badly beaten in 
the matter of physical fitness. 


This is an Olympic year and I won- 
der how Canada will do at the Olym- 
pic games? I read the other day that 
Russia has 4 million men in training 
from which will be selected the teams 
to contest the Olympic games. Of 
course this is done to show the world 
what can be done by communism. 
Therefore physical fitness is an im- 
portant matter, I believe a vitally 
important matter when one remem- 
bers the number of rejects for mili- 
tary service at the time of the last 
war on the ground of physical unfit- 
ness. I wonder what would be the 
number of rejects in a similar emer- 
gency today? Not only is this a 
matter of health, I believe it is also 
a matter of national defence and is 
truly a part of our fight for de- 
mocracy. 


HON. G. H. DUNBAR (Provincial 
Secretary): Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the hon. Minister of Labour 
how much was in the federal govern- 
ment Budget last year? I would like to 
know how it compares with this little 
amount we have here. 


MR. WHICHER: I have not the 
slightest idea how much Ottawa is giv- 
ing for this. 


HON: L, Ms FROST (Prime: Min- 
ister): Mr. Chairman, this is a familiar 
matter in this House. The federal gov- 
ernment, some years back, induced us to 
go into a physical fitness programme 
in this province, and their agreement, I 
think, was to pay 50° per cent. of the 
cost of physical fitness. They got the 
provinces into it, and last year they 
withdrew their grants, and left us with 
the programme. This programme hap- 
pens to be in The Department of Edu- 
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cation, and we are carrying it on now 
without any grant from Ottawa. In 
other words, they got us into it and 
left us “holding the bag,” and I will tell 
the hon. Provincial Secretary that there 
is nothing in the Budget at Ottawa for 
this matter — nothing. 


HON. A. K. ROBERTS (Attorney- 
General): I would tell the hon. mem- 
ber for Bruce if he has not enough hock- 
ey players in his own riding to prove 
for himself, let him come down and 
watch the Toronto Hockey League. 
There is nothing wrong with our boys. 
They can stand up to any boys of their 
age in the world. 


MR WHICHER: Mrs Ghanian 
I did not enter this debate with any 
idea of having a fight across the aisles. 
I can tell the hon. Prime Minister this, 
if the federal government withdrew 
their support, I disagree with it. 


HON. MR. FROST: You are not 
alone in that. The Prime Minister of 
Nova Scotia very bitterly disagreed with 
it at the last Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference, so you are in good company. 


MEA WHICHERS.. (Butei tstapes 
cause they have withdrawn, I feel this 
is a large enough and wealthy enough 
province, in spite of some of the stories 
about being poor, to be able to fight our 
own battles. 


HON. MR. GRIESINGER: Do not 
back water. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: What did 
Brown do in Brantford? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. WHICHER: The point is this; 
if we are only paying $32,300— 


HON. MR. FROST: I would ask 
the hon. member to look at the Esti- 
mate of The Department of Education. 
There is $357,000 there. 


MR. WHICHER: iMr. «Chatrman: 
what the hon. Prime Minister says is 
very true, but we are not talking about 
that now. 
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HON. MR. FROST: I know, but 
this commission is for the purpose of 
providing a tribunal for matters relating 
to boxing and wrestling where things of 
that sort can be passed upon. . The pro- 
motional end is under The Department 
of Education. This vote is in connection 
with the athletic commissioner, who sees 
that “Whipper Billy Watson,” and those 
fellows do a good job. 


MR. WHICHER: I am very glad to 
hear that. I hope the government will 
take credit for the fact that “Whipper 
Billy” has done a very good job. 


HON TM RAP ROS I: Certainly; heis 
a great fellow. 


MR. WHICHER: It would not sur- 
prise me a bit if they did. However, I 
am very glad to know that there is 
$350,000 in the Budget of The Depart- 
ment of Education. I certainly agree 
with that. 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber ought to congratulate us on what 
we are doing. 


MR. OLIVER: You do enough com- 
mending of yourselves over there. 


MR. WHICHER: But on the $32,- 
300 Estimate; it does not seem to me 
that a great deal can be done for the 
little people, who are not professional 
boxers or wrestlers, and I should like to 
associate myself with one of the hon. 
members who happens to sit on the 
government side of the House. 


HON. MR. FROST: Is there not a 


community centre in Wiarton? 


MR. WHICHER: We have not, as 
a matter of fact. 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber ought to move to Lindsay, we have 
a dandy there. 


MR. OLIVER: We expected that. 


MR. WHICHER: J agree with all 
the things the hon. Prime Minister is 
saying, but we are talking about this 
particular one now, and the point is that 
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if the federal government is going to 
withdraw—if we had some leadership in 
this province, and I am speaking in a 
sporting way when I say that—I think 
we would all feel much better. I am 
glad to see the figure has been raised 
from $20,000 to $32,000, but I suggest 
a more realistic figure could be taken. 


While it is not necessary that we win 
in such events as the British Empire 
Games, or the Olympics, nevertheless, 
I think it is far better when we give our 
athletes a chance to win, and if they 
receive proper coaching and leadership 
from such an association as this, through 
the office of an athletic commissioner, I 
think all of us would be much happier. 


HONT Cs Die Bay (Minister oF 
Labour) : I find it very difficult to argue 
against the hon. member or against my 
colleague here. I have always been very 
much interested in sports. I believe it 
is a great thing for the young people, 
that this commission, as the hon. Prime 
Minister has said, covers boxing and 
wrestling, and other sports, to make 
sure that if there is going to be a boxing 
match, the contestants are somewhere 
nearly equal in ability, so that some 
fellow does not get his “head knocked 
off” in one of those so-called “amateur 
fights.” 


I would never want to get into the 
position of trying to decide what is an 
“amateur” today. Even the young lads 
have their hands out, as hon. members 
know. The only thing left today, of 
which I know is strictly amateur, is 
rowing. 


BONS OER DUINBA R= An- “ama- 
teur’ is one who takes what is offered 
and a “professional” is the man who 
looks for more. 


HON. MR. DALEY: What we are 
doing with this money is encouraging 
other people to become more active. For 
instance, pretty nearly every city and 
town has service clubs. Hon. members 
will find they are all taking an interest 
in sports, sponsoring some youngster’s 
team, or supplying them with sweaters 
or some other sports equipment, and we 
help out in that way. I would not want 
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the government to assume the respon- 
sibility for doing this, because immedi- 
ately that happened, these other people, 
who have been doing it, and doing a 
good job, are going to drop out and 
say: “Oh, the government is going to 
do this now, we do not have to.” The 
Canadian Legion in nearly every town 
sponsors pretty well every sport, hockey 
in winter, and baseball in summer, and 
they all do a good job. What we are 
doing is giving a little help where it is 
requested, and we could stand a few 
more requests, even though we did sup- 
ply 180 organizations—not individuals, 
Mr. Chairman, but organizations—last 
year, and some of them, it will be found, 
included as many as 500 youngsters who 
were being taught how to play games, 
and, principally, to give them something 
to do other than running the streets. 


I do not know that I agree that we 
should endeavour to operate this thing 
on a province-wide basis because, as 
I said, the private citizen and the legion 
and the Canadian Corps and such or- 
ganizations will drop out of it if we do. 


We have some money for the Olym- 
pics and I might say we have a request 
for those training for the Olympics 
and we will certainly try and do a little 
something for them too, but I think the 
thing is working well and is developing 
in this province more sports-minded 
youngsters. 


MRO TOL PATRICK (iirddiesex 
North): Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
the hon. Minister would inform the 
House in this respect: I am under the 
impression that the athletic commis- 
sioner collects a certain fee for box- 
ing and other bouts; could he give us an 
idea just how much has been collected 
each year, or say during the past year, 
in this way? 


HON, MRa DALEY < S31 000alasi 
year, based on 2 per cent. of the gate. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
a week or so ago, before the Government 
Commissions, we got the first half of 
a report from the athletic commissioner, 
and if the committee ever meets again, 


presumably we will get the other half 
of the report regarding his activities. 
May I say quite frankly to the House 
that I was extremely disturbed by the 
kind of report we got at that time. I 
think everyone on the committee could 
not help but come away with the feeling 
that the athletic commissioner—apart 
from the good work in supporting ama- 
teur sport, and I would like to associate 
myself with the two hon. members who 
have spoken favourably of this pro- 
gramme—at the moment, is in the midst 
of a raging feud between various pro- 
MOters, 


MR. OLIVER: In Toronto. 


MR. MacDONALD: In Toronto, not 
out in the good, clean, fresh countryside. 
I do not want to get into this feud at 
all. I am not interested in it. But the 
thing which interested me, when I took 
a look at it, and was supplied with 
some information, is that I think once 
again we have a situation in which the 
law is being winked at. 


For example, section 60 of The Athle- 
tic Controls Act, subsection 2, reads as 
follows with regard to wrestling: 


The word “exhibition” shall appear 
in the advertising of professional 
wrestling. 


Personally I concur with that, I like 
to look at a wrestling match about once 
every 6 months to sort of remind me 
what can happen to human beings in 
the mass. I think it is an entertainment, 
not a sport. But the Act states specifi- 
cally there shall not be any advertising 
of professional wrestling unless it is 
described as an exhibition. 


Now look at the papers. Here is an 
advertisement, Jack Dempsey was ref- 
ereeing a match between Lou Thesz 
and “Whipper”’ Watson. There is no 
word of “exhibition” in there. The Act 
is being violated. If the Act is a good 
one, let us enforce it; if 1045 oteme: 
us change it. 


MR. G. LAVERGNE (Russell): 
What is wrong with that? 
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MR. MacDONALD: They are not 
living up to section 60 of the Act. 


MR. LAVERGNE: May I ask the 
hon, member a question? Does the hon. 
member believe that he is God’s gift 
to this province? Does he believe for one 
minute that he is the only person who 
knows everything, or does anything that 
is right? Is everybody else wrong, and 
bad and crooked? That is what the hon. 
member would lead us to believe here, 
hour after hour. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
let me draw attention to one or two 
other cases. There is a dispute among 
lawyers as to whether this is a case or 
not, but I think it is something which 
should be looked into, and perhaps the 
hon. Minister should give it a bit more 
attention, in order to get some of these 
feuds settled. This is a question as to 
whether or not men who are profes- 
sional promoters should be putting on 
what are described as “amateur shows.” 
The people who are putting on the 
weekly amateur shows at Palace Pier 
are professional promoters. This is a 
violation of section 1, subsection 1 of the 
Act. If it is a violation, something should 
be done abotit it. 


There are many other cases. There is, 
for example, the case of a fight which 
took place on January 9, between 
Johnny Arthur and James J. Parker. 
One of them was a man who has been 
banned, for medical reasons, in New 
York State. That information is passed 
on, yet he was permitted to take part 
in a fight here. The athletic commission 
should not have permitted the fight, but 
they explained, as quoted in the Toronto 
Star, that the secretary had not time 
to look back over the lists to find out 
the man had been banned for medical 
reasons. In that case, there might have 
been a death in the ring. That has 
happened before. 


There are many stich cases, and I 
would be glad to pass this brief over 
to the hon. Minister, as it lists many 
of what are believed to be violations 
of the Act. If they are violations of the 
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Act, then I come back to my theme 
that if it is a good Act, we should en- 
force it, but if it is not, we should throw 
it out, or amend it, as that is our respon- 
sibility. | 


HON. MR. DALEY : The hon. mem- 
ber says that a man should not be a 
“professional promoter.” How could he 
be anything else, if he is promoting? He 
is doing it to make some money, and 
when he makes money he is a “profes- 
sional.” An amateur swimmer may 
swim across the lake, and accept a purse 
ori this sidé. Then hé bécomés a 
professional. | 


How is one to operate these things 
otherwise? Are we to have someone 
who does not know anything about that 
particular sport, someone who has no 
connection with it? These people who 
operate these amateur fights—I never 
go to see them—are people who have 
certain connections with other promoters 
across the country, so that they can fill 
a card and get a good show for the 
people who come to see it. They could 
not be other than professional promoters. 


MR. MacDONALD: What about the 
other points? What about the viola- 
tions of the law, which states you must 
advertise all wrestling matches as 
“exhibitions” ? 


MOM ihe OAT Yt think tats 
just a technical matter. It does not mean 
very much. 


MR. MacDONALD: Then we should 
change the law. 


HON. MR. DALEY: Oh, the people 
can read. They know what it is. They 
know they are going to see a wrestling 


bout. 
Vote 810 agreed to. 


On vote 811: 


MR. R. GISBORN (Wentworth 
East): Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask a question. It is in regard to the 
type of inspection. How many inspectors 
are tnére’ 
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HON. MR. DALEY: We have a 
number of inspectors and, although they 
are not all skilled men, they are the best 
we can get. We started out with 5, and 
if we can add a couple more, we will 
do so. 


Vote 811 agreed to. 


HON. GJ Ha DUNBAR (Provincial 
Secretary) : Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to make a suggestion, now that we have 
finished some of the rough times in these 
Estimates. I intend to see the hon. Min- 
ister of Lands and Forests (Mr. Maple- 
doram), and pay for a fishing licence for 
the hon. member for York South, if he 
will promise to go to the Lakehead some 
time when the black flies are bad, and 
do some fishing there. He might catch 
some scavenger fish. If he goes, I will 
provide the licence. 


MR. MacDONALD: I do not know, 
but I will accept the licence. 


ESTIMATES, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


HON. FF Se THOMAS (Minister of 
Agriculture) : Mr. Chairman, at the out- 
set, before dealing with the Estimates, 
may I extend to the hon. member for 
Dufferin - Simcoe (Mr. Downer) my 
hearty congratulations on his election to 
the office of Speaker, and also my sin- 
cere congratulations to the chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House. 
Already during the session, both of 
those hon. members, have, by their ex- 
ample and capabilities, shown their fit- 
ness for the positions they now hold. 
Therefore, I offer them sincere con- 
eratulations. 


May I ask for the indulgence of every 
hon. member of the House in saying that, 
before we get to the Estimates, at which 
time I will be prepared to answer for 
the department for which I am respon- 
sible. 


Agriculture is one of the oldest and 
greatest of professions, but it has been 
rendered perhaps more lip service than 
any other profession. Periodically, when 
farming prices hit a low point, or when 
agriculture commodity prices are down, 


which is the same thing, everybody in 
the country has a great deal to say about 
the economy of the country, and agricul- 
ture in relation to it. However, times 
have progressed, changes have taken 
place, and over a long period of years, 
since the development of this country, 
we have made progress in agriculture. 


Early in the present session, when the 
debates on the motion for an address in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne 
were proceeding, the hon. leader of the 
Opposition (Mr. Oliver) made some 
reference to The Department of Agri- 
culture. I listened to his remarks very 
carefully, and I read them very care- 
fully as well. I also read the remarks of 
other hon. members, pertaining to agri- 
culture, and I listened to many of them, 


The hon. leader of the Opposition 
was quite right in saying that originally, 
when The Department of Agriculture 
was born many years ago, the theme 
was on “production.” I would like to 
point out to him, however, that a per- 
centage of our time is devoted to pro- 
duction now, for the reason that the 
farmers demand that we do everything 
we can in the way of research in soil, 
crops, fertilizers, and such things, to 
help them with production. 


So long as there is a Department of 
Agriculture, irrespective of what gov- 
ernment or Party is in power, that de- 
partment will be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of devoting some of its time 
to the question of the production of farm 
crops. 


Not only have we devoted our time 
to developing certain new varieties, bet- 
ter methods and so on, but we have de- 
voted much of our time to decreasing 
the cost of production of farm crops, 
which is very important, particularly in 
this age. 


After all, those of us who farm — 
and there are a few of us in this House 
who do — are confronted with the prob- 
lem that we must operate our business 
like any other business. We have to 
operate it on the basis of the greatest 
volume of production, at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. Therefore, as individuals, 
that is our individual problem. 
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Collectively, that may cause a sur- 
plus of certain commodities at certain 
times, due to weather or other condi- 
tions. Last year, in certain parts of the 
province of Ontario, notably in the 
counties of Essex and Kent, part of 
Lambton, and in the very extreme 
western part of Elgin — probably one 
of the best productive areas, and a place 
in which I have been living for 29 
years — we had one kind of weather, 
but in the rest of Ontario there was ex- 
treme drought, and different conditions 
entirely. 


Therefore, I would emphasize this 
point especially for the hon. leader of 
the Opposition, that never will any De- 
partment of Agriculture be out of the 
production field. The department must 
continue with research, and do all it 
can to find methods of production which 
will help the farmers to do the major 
job they have to do at the least pos- 
sible cost. 


One of the things to which I would 
like to draw the attention of the House 
is that, in spite of the fact that we have 
heard a great deal about cash crops in 
Western Ontario, and some in central 
Ontario, the mainstay of agriculture in 
Ontario today is still livestock and live- 
stock products. Out of every cash dol- 
lar the farmer receives, 70 cents comes 
from his livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts. I wish to emphasize that, because 
even where I live in southwestern On- 
tario, where we have a definite trend 
towards cash crop farming, and a lessen- 
ing of livestock, the trend has come back 
to livestock again, as part of our eco- 
nomy. That is a very sound trend, 
which I prophesied 3 years ago, and 
which I have recommended on many 
occasions. 


The hon. leader of the Opposition said 
The Department of Agriculture has not 
mentioned anything pertaining to mar- 
keting. At least, that is the gist of the 
remarks in Hansard. May I point out 
that last December I was at a Dominion- 
Provincial Conference and if the hon. 
leader of the Opposition had read the 
western press, he would certainly have 
known what I said about western mar- 
keting. In fact, I was severely criti- 


cized by the western press in regard 
to my statements, which I made after 
the western Ministers had made theirs. 


The western Ministers made their 
statements to this effect, that they ex- 
pected immediately the farmer in west- 
ern Canada, in order to use his low- 
grade wheat and course grain, would go 
into the production of hogs and poultry, 
into which he could go readily, and, in 
the long-range view, the wheat farmers 
would be the big farmers, operating a 
large area, and the rest of the people 
would be producing livestock on smaller 
farms. 


When my turn to speak came, I made 
the observation that if such were the 
case, and if it happened — and I think 
it will happen — then the production of 
livestock in western Canada will be a 
very serious question for the livestock 
farmers in the province of Ontario, be- 
cause, where a farmer in western Can- 
ada, with his lower overheads, lower 
operating costs, and lower feed costs, 
produces livestock, he can ship to On- 
tario markets in competition with our 
people, who have higher costs. This 
results in a situation which may be a 
little difficult. However, we have not 
arrived at that particular point yet. 


May I also point out to the hon. 
leader of the Opposition that I endorse 
whole-heartedly The Price Support 
Act, the floor on butter prices, and all 
the things which have to do with mar- 
keting, in which the federal government 
has taken part. 


No municipal or provincial govern- 
ment is in a position to do the necessary 
things in marketing entirely. May I 
illustrate that point? We have inter- 
Canada trade, inter-provincial trade and 
international trade. For something 
over 3 years now, I have been asking 
Ottawa — and this government has 
been supporting it, of course — to do 
something about the tariff on cheese. 
We had guarantees for the cheese pro- 
ducers. We have not lost any money, 
but we have helped them over the hard 
times, and the whole of the dairy indus- 
try has been helped over the difficult 
times of the past 4 or 5 years. 
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That has been the case particularly 
with the duty of 5 cents a pound on 
cheese coming into the country from for- 
eign markets; from British countries, 
other than New Zealand, at 3 cents a 
pound; and from New Zealand at 1 
cent a pound. 


I said a moment ago that no muni- 
cipal or provincial government could 
deal with these matters which primarily 
are federal. I think it is the respon- 
sibility of the federal jurisdiction—due 
to inter- provincial and international 
trade which involves tariff and many 
other things—to take some definite 
action with respect to any support of 
prices which may be necessary for the 
good of agriculture. 


I find that managing The Department 
of Agriculture is just like farming, you 
have to take the long-range view, but 
you have the daily chores to do at the 
same time. 


At this time, and during the last 4 
years, and probably for the next 4 or 
5 years, we are going through a periodic 
adjustment. I know that only 38 per 
cent. of the farmers of Canada make a 
gross income of $1,200. Most hon. 
members know that. I also realize to 
the full that the net income of the On- 
tario farmer is down 38 per cent. in the 
last 4 years. At the same time, I realize, 
and I know by my own farm operations, 
as other farmers in this House know, 
that our costs have increased, we find 
higher costs of labour. 


In western Ontario, last year, un- 
skilled labour was at least $1 an hour, 
and even then you could not get it. Since 
last fall, parts and machinery have gone 
up from 7 per cent. to 10 per cent. We 
are forced into mechanized farming, 
higher labour costs, and yet have this 
reduced income. The solution is not 
easy, but I would like to point out to 
this House, this government has done 
some things which have never been done 
before, and I want to deal particularly 
with what we have done with marketing. 


I think criticisms voiced in this House 
or outside, in relation to Ontario’s farm 
marketing scheme, are best met by the 
results of the operation of this scheme. 


There is every reason to be encouraged 
by the progress which has been made in 
the orderly marketing of Ontario’s prod- 
uce. We have every reason to be en- 
couraged by the progress which we are 
making in this field. 


In fact, Ontario seems to be becoming 
the marketing experimental centre of 
this continent. This province has 3 times 
as many marketing schemes in operation 
as there are in the 9 other provinces 
combined. These include 18 marketing 
plans, regulating or controlling 30 
groups in the province of Ontario. 


In addition, Ontario is the only prov- 
ince or state in North America where 
the Wholesale Fruit and Produce 
Terminal Market, and Toronto Union 
Stockyards, are both self - liquidating 
public utilities, operating in the interest 
of the farmer. 1 would point out to the 
hon. leader of the Opposition that during 
the election, he made reference to the 
stockyards at Guelph, I think it was, and 
I replied, and I would again like to in- 
form this House that this government 
never spent one dollar actually on the 
stockyards. 


I will admit that, due to the times, 
certain other aspects and conditions of 
this day had an influence, but we did 
not spend one dollar, and the report was 
tabled here a few days ago for the last 
8 years. May I point out that there is 
not a stockyard in North America which 
offers higher salaries, gives better serv- 
ice, and charges less than Ontario stock- 
yards. 


In passing, I would point out that in 
addition to meeting all obligations, in- 
cluding depreciation and amortization, 
the Ontario Food Terminal Board has 
shown substantial net earnings on its 
operations. We have been surprised at 
the successful operation of that parti- 
cular plan. 


As the hon. Prime Minister has stated 
in this House, this government has built 
up its farm marketing legislation, and 
has given of its very best; there has been 
no half-hearted effort in this connection, 
and I can bear witness to that, because 
I have been a very integral part of it. 
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The hon. leader of the Opposition has 
suggested that the marketing legislation 
should be strengthened, and notice of 
our intention to do that was given in the 
Speech from the Throne at the opening 
of this session. 


During the past year, the authority of 
our agricultural marketing operation was 
challenged in law, and as a result the 
federal government, on request by this 
government, agreed to refer a stated 
case to the Supreme Court of Canada, 
for opinions on all points of law. Once 
the decision of the Supreme Court is 
announced, appropriate legislative action 
will be taken by this House, if found 
necessary to strengthen and broaden our 
Marketing Act to the fullest extent re- 
quested by our agricultural and farm 
marketing groups, and in regard to any 
remedial legislation necessary by the 
federal interests, the government of this 
province will make the strongest possible 
representation to the government of 
Canada to enact whatever is required, in 
order to supplement the existing provin- 
cial legislation. 


Now I would like to say something 
specifically about the Marketing Board. 
Evidence of the concern and interest of 
this government in the problems of 
marketing is evidenced by the fact that, 
during the past year, the personnel of 
The Farm Products Marketing Board 
of Ontario has been extended and en- 
larged. Three new members have been 
added. Previously the members were 
civil servants who were part-time mem- 
bers and had other duties. 


One member added to the board was 
the livestock commissioner, for the 
reason that 70 cents out of every dollar 
the farmer receives comes from live- 
stock, and livestock products. 


The second member was a leading 
livestock representative from the county 
of Russell, and I put him in as a full- 
time member of the Marketing Board. 
He is very familiar with the dairy in- 
dustry, and has experience, not only in 
eastern, but in northern Ontario as well. 


The third member I brought in was 
one to whom the hon. member for York 
South might object. He came from Elgin 


County, and was a successful manager 
of a co-operative, which did $4.5 million 
worth of business last year, increasing 
it from $200,000 to $4.5 million. 


He was the kind of business man we 
were looking for. I do not know about 
his politics, but he is capable of doing 
a job on the board. 


Ontario’s agricultural organizations 
are well aware of the concern of the 
government in meeting their very many 
marketing problems. During the con- 
ference of the agricultural organizations 
there were representatives from various 
farm groups who spoke on behalf of 
the farmers of Ontario. 


Ontario agriculture, during the past 
year, can best be described as “spotty.” 


Some of the southwestern towns, to 
which I referred previously, had one 
of the best seasons in their history. 
Other sections were extremely poor, as 
I have indicated. The gross income for 
1954 was $1,092 million, and the gross 
for 1955, was $1,020 million. 


However, here is the “rub”: the net 
value of the production in 1954 was 
$380,081,000 and in 1955, $390 million. 


The farmers continue to find them- 
selves caught in the “squeeze” to which 
I referred, between increased prices for 
machinery and materials in connection 
with their operations, without a com- 
mensurate return for their product. 
Fruit and vegetable production in- 
creased, but brought lower prices. The 
combined production of fruit and vege- 
table growers increased by 8 per cent. 
over 1954 with a reduction in price of 
Ziz2 per cent. Thé return ittease in 
the net income of 1955 is due to the 
fact that two-thirds of the 1954 tobacco 
crop was shown in the 1955 figures. 


Incidentally, the tobacco crop in 1954 
was about $70 million. 


In addition, part of the apparent in- 
crease is due to the increased product 
inventory. The volume of fruit and vege- 
table crops was up 8.1 per cent., as I 
mentioned, and the prices averaged, on 
the whole, 12.6 per cent. lower. 


The apple crop was one which gained 
in production; in fact, across Canada, 
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every apple tree from Nova Scotia to 
British Columbia showed an abundance 
of apples. It increased from 3,010,000- 
odd bushels in 1954 to over 4 million- 
odd bushels in 1955. It was up, in fact, 
over 30 per cent. 


The drop in farm ceiling prices proved 
a hardship for apple growers in com- 
parison with the decline in 1955. The 
decline in the case of apples was from 
$1.74 a bushel to 82 cents ; sweet cherries 
from $6.91 to $5.26, grapes from $87 
a ton to $76 a ton, pears from $1.77 
to $1.63 with other fruits showing a 
similar decline. 


It is estimated that the farm value of 
the fruit crop in eastern and northern 
Ontario for 1955 was $1,986,000 for 
the province as a whole. The value of 
the fruit crop production was down 
12.7 per cent., amounting to $191 
million for the province as a whole. The 
farm return for the 12 months, from 
fruit and vegetables, amounted to $19- 
odd million as against $20-odd million a 
year before. 


A word about the outlook for 1956. 
According to those who profess to be 
experts in this field, the present state 
of our economy is likely to continue 
throughout the year. New houses are 
being built, of course, in great numbers. 
There is great industrial expansion in 
this province. Our population is increas- 
ing, and with labour gainfully employed, 
we hope to have an increase in the live- 
stock production and the farmers gen- 
erally will have an expanded market. 


According to the present prospects, 
cattle marketings will be higher this 
year than last. There is also reason to 
assume hog markets will increase over 
those of last year. Milk producers also 
expect their rates to increase this year, 
unless there happens to be a hot, dry 
summer prevailing, to play havoc with 
the normal trend. 


Agriculture, generally, will improve 
due to our expanding population and 
greater increased industrial activity, but 
there is no doubt in my mind as to the 
ability of the Ontario farmers to meet 
the challenge of this period of temporary 
“rowing pains.” 


The resourcefulness of the Ontario 
farmer has been illustrated by the in- 
creased production of our farmers, 
despite the decreases in acreage through- 
out the province and the output of the 
Ontario farmer has increased since 
World War II by 75 per cent. 


This is perhaps best illustrated by the 
fact that in 1837 a farmer produced 
enough food for his family and one other 
person. In 1900 he produced enough 
food to feed his family and 7 other 
persons. In 1955 the farmer produced 
enough food to feed 11 other people 
besides himself and his family. 


Today the Ontario farmer produces 
enough to meet his own needs and the 
needs of 23 other people. 


The Department of Agriculture is 
fully aware that the adjustments re- 
quired in agriculture can be brought 
about only if both The Department of 
Agriculture and the farmers play their 
full parts in the farm schemes. The De- 
partment of Agriculture can help with 
a suitable policy, adequate research, di- 
visional services and encouragement by 
providing adequate marketing legisla- 
tion on a long-term basis. 


May I emphasize again that regard- 
ing marketing, we provide the legisla- 
tion, and if the farmers so desire, they 
have a vote and if a sufficient majority 
of them vote, then it is possible to carry 
out their marketing programme. 


I emphasize again — because so often 
we hear people talking loosely about 
marketing—the legislation is here, and, 
until proven otherwise, this government 
considers it legal. 


I may say again, I have done my 
very best, with my colleagues, to do 
everything I can not to disrupt any 
existing organization in the commodity 
marketing field, and not to do anything 
until the Supreme Court decision is 
handed down, which might have a ten- 
dency to upset any marketing plan. 


In that connection we have had the 
co-operation of producer groups and 
trade groups as well as commodity pro- 
ducers. 
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I shall not speak longer, because the 
hour is getting on. I just want to say 
one other thing. 


It has been a great pleasure for me 
to be associated with other provincial 
Ministers of Agriculture from time to 
time. Each year we have an annual 
meeting. Last year we had our meet- 
ing in New Brunswick. 


At that meeting I happened to be 
selected as chairman of two committees, 
and the committees which were ap- 
pointed, with myself as chairman, were 
able to achieve two things of great im- 
portance: first, we have arranged with 
hon. Mr. Gardiner — although we were 
turned down on the first approach — to 
call a meeting on April 19, to discuss 
the marketing of farm products in Can- 
ada, and in attendance will be the pro- 
vincial Ministers, and the appropriate 
officials. 


In addition we are having a meeting 
with hon. Mr. Gardiner to discuss land 
use and conservation. 


Ever since I have been a member of 
this government, as the Minister of 
Public Works and again as the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, I have stressed that 
the Dominion government should do 
something for Ontario, as they did in 
The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 
in western Canada, and The Marsh 
Land Dike Act in the Maritimes, be- 
cause this province is growing so fast, 
and we need so quickly the methods and 
money whereby we can put back to 
proper use the land which is not the 
best land for farming ; in other words, to 
state it very simply, I think we are en- 
titled to federal aid. 


We have made the first approach 
and have an appointment for a meet- 
ing in regard to land conservation, a 
programme which will mean so much 
to the farmers of this province, and the 
people of Ontario as a whole. I am 
hopeful that something will come out 
of that meeting. 


It will take too long for any provin- 
cial government to do it alone, but I 
am happy to report to the House that 
an arrangement has been made, and I 
am looking forward to it with hope, 
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and I know the hon. leader of the Op- 
position will back me up in that, because 
he was a member of the conservation 
committee, and if it so happens he is 
in Ottawa, anything he can do to fur- 
ther this end will be greatly appreciated. 


Vote 101 agreed to. 


On vote 102: 


hie ie Dan iiiOViA Ss ( Oshawa: 
Can the hon. Minister tell us in which 
item appears the grants to communities? 


HON. MR. THOMAS: The agricul- 
tural and horticultural societies branch. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): How 
much was granted last year? 


HON. MR. THOMAS: $300,000. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition): May I ask the hon. Min- 
ister about the situation regarding agri- 
cultural representatives? How many 
have been added to the force this year, 
and in how many counties have addi- 
tional assistant representatives been 
placed? 


HON. MR. THOMAS: I must con- 
fess this is one of the most difficult 
years we have ever experienced. As a 
matter of fact, five-eighths of the gradu- 
ates from the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege are going home to run their own 
farms, which is a very happy condition. 
I am not objecting to that. 


We have canvassed the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, MacDonald’s Institute, 
the province of Saskatchewan, Winni- 
peg, and Manitoba, and so far we have 
only come up with about one-third of 
the people we require to go on this 
extension work. We have actually 13 
associates and 16 assistants, but that is 
only about one-third of the need. 


WURDE. RY OLIVER S(Vedder of the 
Opposition) : When the hon. Minister 
says it is only about one-third of what 
is required, may I ask what will the 
outcome be? Will he keep some present 
representatives on past their times, or 
will there be counties in which there will 
not be sufficient representation? 
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HON. MR. THOMAS: We will 
have to give sufficient representation. 
It may involve delaying the superannua- 
tion of some men who might be retiring. 
We will have to take on third-year men, 
instead of the fourth-year graduates. 


Votes 102 and 103 agreed to. 


On vote 104: 


MR. H. A. WORTON (Wellington 
South): Is that where the DVS comes 
in? 


HON; MR: THOMAS: That” is 
under “livestock branch.” 


MRO ODS Ma oDU NALD «York 
South): May I revert to vote 103 for 
a moment? 


Etre Pi URIs Nea Ves: 


MR. MacDONALD: I would like the 
hon. Minister to make a statement as to 
why the government feels that the re- 
quest by the Ontario Federation of 
Agriculture for the setting up of a De- 
partment of Marketing is not a valid 
one. 


Let me spell it out a bit, because it is 
clearly one of the major problems facing 
farmers at the present time. 


I was interested to discover that 
whereas consumer purchases of farm 
products—I am trying to find the exact 
figures; this is between 1951 and 1954, 
throughout all of Canada—were raised 
by $417 million, the farmers’ returns 
in the same period dropped $84 million 
on the same items. This is pointing up 
what seems to me to be a very desperate 
problem from the point of view of the 
farmers—something which I think this 
government should take note, because 
farmers, in their thinking, are straying 
from the “traditional” path, as the hon. 
member for Ontario (Mr. Dymond) 
would describe it. 


The brief of the Ontario Federation 
referred this year to the shift in the 
economic pattern of Canada, which has 
greatly lessened the free competition 
to a stage where they believe it is near 
the vanishing point. This new economic 
pattern is void of the traditional free 
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competition, and is one characterized by 
a struggle for economic power. I agree 
with the federation’s brief, because I 
think it is factual. For a long time, our 
farmers have not had free competition 
at all in the marketing of their products. 
I think that is the psychological 
background to their request for a De- 
partment of Marketing, and I wonder 
why the government cannot accede to 
their request. What is the general re- 
action, particularly on the part of the 
business world, on the plight of the 
farmers? I have a sheaf of press com- 
ments on the Ontario Federation of 
Agriculture’s brief. May I pick one, 
which is perhaps the most exaggerated, 
but it shows the typical reaction of the 
business world to the effect that free 
competition has disappeared and that 
farmers have had to step in to meet the 
problem. 


I am quoting now from an editorial 
in the Toronto Telegram, dated Decem- 
ber 6, 1955, by Fraser Robertson, finan- 
cial editor, in which it says: 


To the barracks men! Tear up the 
paving stones! Blow up the subway! 
Smash the Cadillacs: If you don’t 
turn out you'll be a traitor to fashion, 
according to the doctrine enunciated 
by the Ontario Federation of Agri- 
culture. It has just issued its mani- 
festo on the struggle for economic 
power. 


The farmers, of course, are not 
asking for such a demonstration of 
solidarity with their social and eco- 
nomic philosophy. But we city folks 
should be making, surely, some ges- 
ture while the farmers are busy stamp- 
ing out competition and establishing 
equality in the market places... . 


The farmers want compulsory mar- 
keting legislation, as a means of fixing 
prices where they would like to see 
them. That, of course, would require 
extension of controls in two direc- 
tions — into the farm, to regulate 
quantity and quality of production, 
and into processing and retailing to 
keep the public from buying baked 
beans instead of cabbage. 
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That is in sort of a facetious vein 
which fails to recognize that the farmers’ 
needs create a very important problem. 


Last week in a special convention on 
“marketing”, I notice that Charles Mc- 
Innis, head of the Hog Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, had something to say about 
individual rights being violated, when 
they tried to get some plan which would 
meet their needs. Mr. McInnis has this 
to say: 


When I hear these arguments about 
our individual rights in shipping our 
farm products — individual rights 
which really are of no particular value 
to us—TI look at those who lament 
the loss of these inconsequential rights 
and am puzzled to think that, although 
they are full-grown men, they have 
never got beyond the bottle nipple 
stage. 


The farmers are getting tough be- 
cause of the reaction of the business 
world, which I suggest—and I hope 1 
do not get into an argument on this— 
has been the enemy of the farmers 
throughout. What is the government’s 
reaction to it? Why is it not a fair 
proposition to have a Marketing Depart- 
ment which will attempt to meet the 
many needs? 


Mr. Chairman, if I may put a second 
question before sitting down. A year 
ago, in the federal House, one of the 
federal members of Parliament—I be- 
lieve it was Mr. Fulton, from British 
Columbia—asked the government to 
look into something which is highlighted 
again by the fact that the consumption 
was up by $417 million in the last 4 
years, yet the farmers are receiving $84 
million less for their products. 


He says that there should be an in- 
vestigation of this price spread. Clearly 
the producer is getting too little, and the 
consumer is paying too much, or at 
least there is far too great a spread, and 
he asked for an investigation of that 
spread. 


The answer from the federal govern- 
ment was, in the first place they were 
not going to do it and, in the second 
place, it was a provincial responsibility. 
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The Conservatives at Ottawa are in- 
terested in looking into this. The fed- 
eral government rightly or wrongly felt 
that if it is going to be looked into, it 
has to be looked into at the provincial 
level. 


So my second question is: has the 
government given consideration to look- 
ing into this, by way of a Royal com- 
mission or a select committee, or what? 
I think it should be a group of experts, 
not a group of amateurs trying to find 
out about it, because it is a complicated 
problem. But has the government given 
any consideration to that kind of in- 
vestigation to try to meet the desperate 
needs of the farmers? 


HON. MR. THOMAS: In reply 
to question No. 1 which I have sort of 
lost track of in the confusion of words, 
but which I presume to be why we do 
not set up a Marketing Department? 


MR. MacDONALD: That is right. 


HON. MR. THOMAS: I am reply- 
ing only as Minister of Agriculture. I 
do not appoint Cabinet Ministers. But 
I want to make myself abundantly clear. 
I am not opposed to a Minister of Mar- 
keting, I have so stated to the Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, and to all those who 
have approached me. 


But might I point this out? We have 
a Department of Marketing, I have 
gone what I think — and what this gov- 
ernment believes — is as far as we can 
go, until the Supreme Court decision 
has been rendered in regard to farm 
marketing legislation, which provides 
the wherewithal for the farmer to op- 
erate under The Farm Marketing Act. 


Then it is his next move. If he wants 
to come in, there is the Act, it has the 
marketing agency features and it has the 
negotiating scheme. I have had ex- 
perience, as hon. members probably 
know, as an agricultural representative. 
In that position, a great deal of my time 
was spent on marketing problems. A 
great many of our extension men are 
working on marketing all the time, in a 
very quiet way, with farm groups and 
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with organizations. Now, where do 
you “cut off Jekyll @ ana bring in 
“Hyde”? You have to have some place 
where you have to be practical. 


MR. MacDONALD: Well, the Fed- 
eration of Agriculture must be familiar 
with this, why do they ask for it? That 
is the thing which puzzles me. 


HON. MR. THOMAS: The reason 
they ask for it is that is what they think 
they want. I am replying that I think 
we have the very thing they want, by 
setting up the Department of Marketing, 
in principle. We just set that up last 
year, and when we receive our answer 
from Ottawa, plus the administration 
and the powers that are needed under 
federal and provincial legislation, then I 
think we will have the answer to that 
problem. 


There is not any doubt in my mind 
about that. The hon. Prime Minister 
may want to say something about that, 
but that is my personal opinion. 


MR. OLIVER: = Before the hon. 
Prime Minister speaks, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to say a few words on this 
subject. The hon. Minister, in speak- 
ing tonight, made an informative re- 
mark when he said that in Ontario there 
were more marketing schemes than in 
all the rest of Canada put together. I 
think that is the expression he used. 
Well, of course, that statement adds 
grist to the mill of those who feel that 
there should be a full Department of 
Marketing in this province. 


If we have, as I believe to be the 
case, more marketing schemes in On- 
tario than in the rest of Canada, and 
some other provinces of Canada, with 
but a fraction of the marketing schemes, 


see that we, in Ontario, have seen fit to © 


set up a Portfolio of Marketing, it 
would seem to me that that is a mighty 
strong argument behind the urging of 
the Federation of Agriculture for a 
Portfolio of Marketing in this province. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Chairman, in the last few 
years there has been a very great de- 
velopment in farm marketing, as the 
hon. leader of the Opposition knows, 


in this province. The marketing branch 
is under the direction of Mr. Perkins, 
who is probably the outstanding man in 
that field in Canada. The establishment 
at the moment of a Department of 
Marketing is not as simple, nor would 
it be as effective as it might at first 
appear. It must be remembered that the 
co-operative marketing branch, and some 
other branches, have developed very 
greatly, and are a part of the whole 
piece. If you segregate from the depart- 
ment certain things and place them into 
another department, there will be divided 
control, and it will not have the effective 
administration which now exists. 


That is of course due to the fact that 
you have The Department of Agricul- 
ture, on the civil service side under the 
Deputy Minister Mr. Graham, with his 
men who cover not only livestock, cattle 
and that sort of thing, but fruit and 
grains, and all the rest of it. If you 
divide that, and set up a Department of 
Farm Marketing, a great deal of the 
effectiveness of the team play which 
you are getting at the present time will 
be lost. I think the hon. leader of the 
Opposition will agree with that, and 
he can see the point involved. 


The extension of farm marketing has 
been very great. It is our intention that 
it will be very much greater. As time 
goes on, we will, of course, be strength- 
ening that particular branch, whether it 
will take the form of a separate depart- 
ment or whether it will perhaps more 
logically take the form of a department 
within a department, where you keep 
the team play and the effectiveness of all 
these experts under these various head- 
ings, is a question which will, of course, 
have to be determined. 


The job we have done so far, the 
greatest by all odds in Canada, is under 
Mr. Perkins, and under the section re- 
lating to it in The Department of Agri- 
culture, where he is supported by the 
heads of the many other branches within 
the department, and I might say again 
that our Department of Agriculture in 
Ontario is second to none in Canada. 


I envisage a greater development. 
Whether that might be more properly 
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and effectively done by a department, 
or by an enlargement of the organiza- 
tion we have, I cannot say. May I point 
out to the hon. leader of the Opposition 
that what should be done is the very 
best thing which can be done under all 
the circumstances. 


MEY OLIVE Ra Mayiideadds Mr. 
Chairman, that I doubt very much if 
there is a heavier portfolio in the pro- 
vincial government than that of the hon. 
Minister of Agriculture. 


MON. ME PROS) Phat is, right, 


MR. OLIVER: If he discharges the 
responsibilities of that office in a manner 
in which the people demand that it 
should be discharged. The farm people 
of Ontario, in spite of the fact that their 
numbers are decreasing, are still spread 
all over the province and, unlike some 
other departments where they may be 
satisfied with seeing the Deputy Min- 
ister, the farmers of this province have 
always exercised what they believe to 
be their right, and that is that when 
they come to Toronto they see the hon. 
Minister, and the is expected to travel 
all over the province to all kinds of func- 
tions, as the hon. Prime Minister will 
appreciate. 


The hon. Prime Minister just said, 
and I agree with him, that we ought 
to do the best we can for the still basic 
industry of agriculture. It can be ex- 
pected, reasonably I would suggest, that 
in the years to come there will be many 
more marketing schemes than we pres- 
ently have in this province, and that the 
load presently carried by the hon. Min- 
ister of Agriculture will be still more 
onerous in the years that lie ahead, 
and that, as the number and complexities 
and the consequent work of these 
marketing boards increases, there will be 
loaded onto the hon. Minister of Agri- 
culture a responsibility, which no human 
being can properly carry. 


I suggest in all sincerity, there is not 
in this particular utterance at least, any 
political intent at all. I look upon this as 
something of the gravest importance 
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to the farm people of this province. 
So I hope that in the near future the 
opinions and conclusions of the hon. 
Prime Minister will put him in the 
position where he will recognize that 
the best job which can be done for 
agriculture can be done only by dividing 
the present responsibilities carried by 
that office, and giving a completely new 
portfolio to a Minister of Marketing in 
this province. 


HONOR, BROS Ts NMr.Chairman; 
may I point out that, in connection with 
administration, of course, that affects 
not only The Department of Agricul- 
ture, but other departments. I am sure 
that the work, for instance, in The De- 
partment of Highways is so great that 
it is almost beyond the capacity and the 
physical energy of one man. Another 
department is The Department of Lands 
and Forests, the fish and game branch. 
The difficulty, Mr. Chairman, is that if 
these departments were to be divided 
and Ministers were to be appointed, the 
hon. leader of the Opposition would say : 
“How many Ministers is this govern- 
ment going to appoint?” As a matter of 
fact, I could right now divide half-a- 
dozen of our departments, and have 
plenty of work for the additional Min- 
isters. I can assure the hon. leader of the 
Opposition of that. 


MRM OLIVER Are you sure: you 
could find the Ministers? 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. leader 
of the Opposition would be the very first 
to go up and down this province, object- 
ing about the number of Ministers who 
were being appointed. 


MR. OLIVER: The hon. Prime Min- 


ister is just guessing now. 


HON. MR. FROST: I am following 
the pattern of history. I know the hon. 
leader of the Opposition very well. I 
have watched him for a good many years 
in the House and outside. 


MR. OLIVER: The hon. Prime Min- 


ister is a great historian. 
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HON. MR. FROST: To get away 
from any political implications which the 
hon. leader of the Opposition is anxious 
to avoid, and which, I assure him, I am 
anxious to avoid— 


MR. WHICHER: Say that with a 
smile. 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. leader 
of the Opposition is or was a farmer. 


MR. OLIVER: Is a farmer. 


HON. MR. FROST: I thought the 
hon. leader of the Opposition sold out. 


MR. OLIVER: I bought again. 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. leader 
of the Opposition is back in it again? 


MR. OLIVER: Back in again. 


HON. MR. FROST: I think the hon. 
leader of the Opposition is a practical 
farmer. 


We have the Co-operation and Mar- 
kets Branch under Mr. Perkins. The 
hon. leader of the Opposition suggests 
we appoint a Minister and take Mr. 
Perkins away. 


This afternoon, we had a very impor- 
tant Bill introduced in this House, in 
connection with brucellosis. In case any 
of the hon. members are not farmers, I 
would say that brucellosis is Bang’s dis- 
ease or a contagious abortion. The hon. 
leader of the Opposition knows very 
well that that has a great deal to do with 
marketing. As a matter of fact, if 
nothing is done about it, you may find 
our cattle will be ultimately barred from 
certain markets in America, and cer- 
tainly from other markets in the world. 


How can you take Mr. Perkins away 
from his connection with the livestock 
branch? Does the hon. leader of the 
Opposition think that would be a good 
thing? Does he think it would lead to a 
better administration or would it lead to 
a divided administration ° 


MR. OLIVER: The hon. Prime Min- 
ister does not suggest it is impossible? 
They have done it in Saskatchewan, and 
other provinces. Why can we not do it 
here? 
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HON. MR. FROST: When we do 
not have to try to do the impossible— 


MR. MacDONALD: They do the 
impossible in Saskatchewan. 


HON. MR. FROST: But why try to 
do it? Why not try to do it in a way 
which is more reasonable? We have 55 
agricultural representatives in Ontario. 
The agricultural representative in the 
county of Grey, I am quite sure, is a 
very able man. 


MR. OLIVER: He should be, he has 
been there for 25 years. 


HON. MR. FROST: Alright. He 
deals with crop improvements, with 
farmers’ clubs, young people’s organiza- 
tions, and a host of other things, and in 
addition to that, he stimulates and helps 
in the matter of farm marketing in his 
community. Are we to take Mr. Perkins 
away, and separate him from those 
duties, or set up duplicate branches? I 
just mention these two points in these 
Estimates, and I point out to the hon. 
leader of the Opposition that again it is 
the most effective way of doing things. 


I think the representation which was 
made by the Federation of Agriculture 
was based on an extension of the head- 
lining of the matter of farm marketing, 
and in that I am in entire agreement. 
We have, in the past year, had to 
straighten out this tangled matter of 
farm marketing; we have had some very 
difficult situations. 


I can tell the House that in connection 
with the application to the Supreme 
Court of Canada, all of the provinces 
are supporting the province of Ontario 
in connection with the validity of our 
farm legislation. That would not have 
been necessary at all if the federal gov- 
ernment had been prepared to carry out 
the arrangement of last April or May, 
to provide for supporting legislation to 
our farm legislation. 


It is not necessary for me to call upon 
the hon. Minister of Agriculture here 
for proof of that. I could call upon the 
hon. Ministers of Agriculture of any 
of the provinces in relation to that. The 
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federal government feels it should not 
pass such legislation as long as there 
remains a doubt that our legislation is 
valid. 


MR. OLIVER: They had a reason- 
able position. 


HON. MR. FROST: It was reason- 
able to an extent, but it was so much in 
doubt, that, in the first instance, they 
agreed to pass the legislation. As a 
matter of fact, I went so far as to con- 
gratulate hon. Mr. Gardiner for passing 
the legislation, and then I found I was 
a little previous about it. I found in 
July they had changed their minds in 
relation to what they had decided to 
do in May. The legislation was reason- 
able, from a lawyer’s standpoint, but I 
am not so sure it was reasonable from a 
practical standpoint, because I think we 
are going to face the situation again 
anyway. 


MR. OLIVER: The hon. Prime Min- 
ister would never agree that anything 
they did was reasonable, anyway. 


HON. MR. FROST: Sometimes 
when they treat me right—which is very 
seldom—I say they are reasonable. I 
try my best to get along with them, as 
with other people. 


In connection with the representation 
of the Federation of Agriculture in re- 
gard to a Minister of Marketing, or a 
Department of Marketing: that will be 
considered, and I can assure the hon. 
members we will continue to give our 
whole-hearted support to farm organiza- 
tions, as we have in the past. I think the 
truth of that is evidenced by the fact that 
we have made more progress in farm 
marketing in the last dozen years than 
ever before in the history of this prov- 
ince, or any other province of Canada. 


MR,.D. MacDOQONALD-(York 
South) : Mr. Chairman, may I just add 
this one word; the hon. Prime Minister 
lays his chief emphasis in making a case 
against setting up this board— 


HON, MR. FROST: I am telling 
you the facts. 
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MR. MacDONALD: —on the divi- 
sion which would arise by separating 
these people from a department of which 
he believes they are an integral part. I 
want to suggest two things, one which 
has been done, as the hon. leader of the 
Opposition has indicated, in one prov- 
ince. It was done in 1944 or 1945, in the 
province of Saskatchewan. 


I think if you look at the situation 
there, there is no serious problem be- 
cause of the division. All you have to 
do is come back to your own govern- 
ment. Is there any serious problem in 
getting necessary co-operation between 
The Department of Highways and The 
Department of the Attorney-General on 
something like highway safety? Surely 
two departments of the same govern- 
ment can co-operate. If there is going 
to be any overlapping it could be sorted 
out. The main argument that they are 
going to be divided does not seem to me 
to be a completely persuasive one. 


Finally, I ask the hon. Prime Minister 
or the hon. Minister of Agriculture if 
they have any comment on my second 
question, asked earlier, on the equally 
important problem of price spreads, and 
whether or not the provincial govern- 
ment is willing to make the investigation 
to see if they can give the farmers some 
guidance toward getting more farm 
income, by doing so at the middleman 
level. 


HON MR PROS De May Lesay 
the real answer is in farm marketing, 
in our judgment. 


HON. MR. THOMAS: As a mat- 
ter of fact, may I inform the hon. mem- 
bers that our Department of Economics 
is continually in this business to which 
he refers. In addition may I point out 
at the last session, the hon. Prime 
Minister agreed to appoint a select com- 
mittee, but between the agreement to 
appoint the committee and the actual 
naming of it, the case came to a point 
where it was referred to the Supreme 
Court, so it just was not sensible to 
have this committee investigating some- 
thing that is before the Supreme Court, 
and the committee question was dropped 
at that time. 
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On vote 104: 


MR OLIVER Inwrecardiiouthe 
Milk Control Board. I understand that 
the milk control legislation has been re- 
ferred to the Supreme Court, together 
with other marketing schemes, for clari- 
fication and interpretation. 


Ii that ismaiacrnanGie lt nink wit sis: 
does that mean there cannot be any 
move to contest the legality of the Milk 
Control Board’s actions, while the case 
is pending before the Supreme Court? 


The case at Brampton would suggest 
thatwthe Act iseli 1s weak an tat git 
does not have the word “prohibit” in 
it; atid it 4S anvalid’ to. that extent; adi 
one wants to carry it through to the 
bitter end, so to speak, it simply means 
the decisions of the Milk Control Board 
over the years could be reasonably up- 
set, and furthermore it means, it seems 
to me, that new applications for new 
licences would be granted according to 
the decision in the Brampton case. 

What I want to find out from the hon. 
Minister — and I imagine I know the 
answer, but I want him to say from his 
own experience — is: does the fact that 
it has been referred to the Supreme 
Court stay any proceedings against the 
Act until a decision is rendered by the 
Supreme Court? 


HON. MR. THOMAS: My advice, 
and my understanding in reference to li- 
cences, all turn on The Milk Control 
Act. In the meantime, no action is 
taken on any application by the board 
pending decision of the Supreme Court. 
That is my legal advice. 


MR. OLIVER: Can any action be 
taken against a decision of the board 
rendered last year? 


HON. MR. THOMAS: Not ac- 
cording to the legal advice I have. 


FLON. MR. FROST: Ghe hearing 
is on April 24, I understand. 


MRO ORTV ERS slevitedenniten set 
for that date? 


HON: MR» FROSTs Yes: 
Votes 104 to 107, inclusive, agreed to. 
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On vote 108: 


MRS UNG ORNL IN ECS ee (CtOLd) ata 
vote 108, I would like to ask the hon. 
Minister if he is considering a maximum 
provincial grant for the case of buck- 
thorn and barberry, increasing it from 
$400 to a maximum of $2,000, under 
The Soils and Lands Act?t In some 
of the counties in western Ontario they 
are trying their best to clear off some 
of the brush which is so thick along 
the roadside. In some of the waste 
land, as hon. members know, the oats 
are destroyed by rust, and I was won- 
dering whether any consideration has 
been given along that line. 


I know grants are given in the north- 
ern sections of the province to clear up 
waste land, but in the southern sections, 
which were cleared years ago, it is be- 
coming contaminated by the brush in 
its original state. I was wondering 
whether the hon. Minister was consid- 
ering raising the allowance? 


HON. MR. THOMAS: Two years 
ago we doubled it from $200 to $400, 
and we have not given any consideration 
to raising it at the present time. 


MR. EINNES*” Io beheve theymars 
asking a maximum of $2,000 at the 
present time. In my own county last 
year, they cleared up several townships, 
but it was insufficient, and I feel there 
is dire need considering the land was 
originally cleared down here, and is 
now over-grown with brush. 


HON. MR. THOMAS: I will be 
happy to take another look at it and 
review my resolutions. 


MR. OLIVER: I want to go back to 
vote 107. I wonder where the hon. 
Minister got the words he employs in 
vote 107, where he says: 


Services and travelling expenses in 
connection with recruiting, transport- 
ing and placing workers in farm 
camps, and on farms; advertising; 
publicity; rentals for necessary of- 
fices; necessary expenses of local ag- 
ricultural committees for commando 
labour. 
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Where in the world did we get that 
sort of language into an agricultural 
Estimate? Why do we call them “com- 
mando labour’? 


HONS MR FROST (We have: a 
paratrooper. 


HON. MR. THOMAS: We got it 
from Ottawa. We share 50-50 and 
Ottawa wrote it in, and we just copied 
it: 


MR. OLIVER: No matter who 
wrote it, I want to keep it out. The 
hon. Minister made a facetious reply. 


ELON Cesc PLONE A, Ss: 
truthful reply. 


MR. OLIVER: Does the hon. Min- 
ister say the federal government shares 
the expense of this item? 


HON. MR. THOMAS: Yes, dol- 


lar tor dollar. 


Ni OI HR mal bate would. be 
sharing. | 


HON. MR? THOMAS: The word 
“commando” actually came into use 
during the war, and it came in co-opera- 
tion with Ottawa, as I told the hon. 
leader of the Opposition. 


MR. OLIVER: I do not care by 
whose co-operation it got in. I think 
we can well remove it. 


HON. MR. THOMAS: We will 
rewrite it next year. It is a little late 
tonight. 


MR. H. F. FISHLEIGH (Wood- 
bine): On vote 109, I would like to 
thank the hon. Minister through you, 
Mr. Chairman, for the co-operation he 
gave to me on pests. Professor Heming 
of the Agricultural College was very 
helpful, and came to Toronto on a num- 
ber of occasions, and visited those 
whose homes were infested with ter- 
mites. He knows the situation. I do 
not expect that a professor will come 
over every time, but I would like it, in 
the future, if requests from my riding, 


tise 
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or any other riding, could be referred 
to his department. 


He is an expert and he could perhaps 
send a student to investigate. I certainly 
would not want him to come as he has 
in the past, because he is a very busy 
man, and it would not be fair to take 
him away from his duties. But I would 
like to thank the department for the help 
it has given. 

On the humorous side people think 
termites are a funny animal, but if you 
had them, Mr. Chairman, you would not 
think it was so funny. 


Somebody has invented a Geiger 
counter to find them. I have a letter 
from “Jim” Band, the Deputy Minister 
of Welfare, who says: 


Bab News For TERMITES 


A new sound detector reveals 
their hiding place. It’s a highly sen- 
sitive electronic device designed for 
use by a trained operator. When the 
operator taps on the floor or a beam 
with a screwdriver, the termites re- 
spond by banging their heads against 
each other on the wood. The detec- 
tor picks up the sound of the bang- 
ing, and the exterminator gets down 
to business. 


I do not suppose the department 
would buy any of these electronic “gad- 
gets,” but I do hope they will co-operate 
with me in the future, as they have in 
the past. 


Vote 109 agreed to. 


MR. G. INNES (Oxford): I would 
like to know if this is where I should 
raise the question I already mentioned 
in connection with cattle? 


HON. MR. THOMAS: Right now, 


under “livestock.” 


MR. INNES: I understand the hon. 
Minister has been extending this service 
throughout the counties, but I would 
like to ask him if it is correlated to the 
percentage of cattle in each county, or 
are they designated by counties? 


I understand there is quite a shortage 
of inspectors at the present time, and 
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there are a great number of herds re- 
quiring this service. 

As the hon. Minister said, it is his 
ambition to raise the economic produc- 
tion of each farmer. 


I think this is one place where he 
can really excel himself, and do a job 
for the farmers, if he co-operated along 
that line. I would like to ask him if 
there is any particular number in any 
of the counties. 


HON. Mi.) THOMAS. SAte the 
moment, we are not behind in our re- 
quests. There must be 22 farmers or- 
ganize themselves into a county im- 
provement unit, then we provide a man 
to do the testing. It is not tied down 
to the number of cattle, but there must 
be 22 farmers. So far, we have been 
able to meet any requests made to us, 
and there is no shortage, If the hon. 
member for Oxford has any require- 
ments in that respect, we shall be glad 
to help him. 


MR. INNES: I think I have some. 


MR. P. MANLEY (Stormont): I 
would like to ask the hon. Minister how 
many farmers are taking advantage of 
The Warble Fly Act. Has the number 
been on the increase or the decrease? 


HON MR THOMAS 7 li is catthe 
increase. There are 226 municipalities 
now. 


MR. MANLEY: What was the num- 
ber a year ago? 


HON. MR. THOMAS: It was some- 
thing over 200. 


Vi Teaeee NGIN: EC ee ee arc ateeed 
someone says I should not ask this ques- 
tion, I can reply that I was not here 
in other years to ask it, in regard to 
the warble fly. I know this trouble is 
spotted all over the province, and that 
the matter is not compulsory in any 
particular county. 


If we are spending money on this 
eradication at all, we might as well 
do it properly, and put some teeth into 
our effort, instead of doing it on a 
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hit-or-miss basis. There are townships 
in our county which are in the same 
predicament, and I am sure the case 
is the same in many other counties. 
We are just defeating the purpose of 
the Act, and wasting time and money, 
if we do not make it compulsory over 
the whole of the county. At present, it 
is left to each municipality and I feel 
we are not accomplishing anything by 
not making it compulsory. 


HON. MR. THOMAS: We have 
been trying to work progressively on 
this matter. As is known, it is done 
on a petition which bears the signatures 
of 22 cattle owners in the municipality. 
Brucellosis is treated in the same way, 
and we hope to meet with success, in 
the fullness of time. 


MR. INNES: I hope the hon. Min- 
ister has learned his lesson from The 
Brucellosis Act, and from experiment- 
ing with this matter. This is along the 
same lines. I feel that we defeated the 
purpose of The Brucellosis Act last year, 
as there were so many people skipping 
it, and it was not possible to make them 
come into line. Actually, the purpose of 
the Act was defeated, and everything 
was delayed for a year. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition): Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with what the hon. member for Oxford 
has said. The hon. Minister perhaps has 
not heard of it, but I can assure him 
that these warble flies are very intelli- 
gent creatures. They know the parti- 
cular municipalities which are going to 
make war on them, and they move out 
into a nearby municipality where there 
is indifference, and where nothing is 
being done against them. 

The only way to attack them success- 
fully is to do it over a broad area. 
Speaking seriously, I say that the hon. 
Minister has been experimenting with 
this for some time. The time has come 
now to wage an all-out battle and to 
eradicate them systematically over a 
concentrated area, where all the town- 
ships are included. 


It is completely foolish to have 2 or 3 
townships enforcing this law, and to 
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have the township next to them where 
the law is not being enforced. That does 
not carry out the purpose of the legisla- 
tion, and the sooner we get to the point 
of making it mandatory over large areas, 
the sooner we will come to grips with 
this problem. 


The progress which has been made so 
far has been negligible. I say that very 
definitely. Until we are really serious 
about the matter, and blanket a county, 
we will not make any real progress. We 
have been foolish for too long in regard 
to this problem, and we should be doing 
something effective about it. 


MR. R. ROBSON (Hastings East) : 
Mr. Chairman, our progress has been, 
and will be, slow, and never will be 
effective as long as we keep the enforce- 
ment down to the municipal level. If 
a nearby municipality does not enforce 
the Act, the warble fly will just fly back 
again and the first municipality will have 
to carry out the treatment every year. 


It would be a good idea if, with the 
experience we have gained up to the 
present, we tried to enforce this Act on 
a county level instead of on a municipal 
level. That would cover a bigger area 
and so would keep the fly from doing 
such damage as it does when enforce- 
ment remains at the municipal level. 


eer envy et he ek Merah Ort 
Arthur): Mr. Chairman, it may seem 
strange that I have not risen before, but 
in northern Ontario I am number 7. | 
want to mention that we have some 1.5 
million acres up there of arable land, 
and I invite any of the southern farmers 
to come up, if they are short of water. 

The hon. Minister, in his report, men- 
tioned the federal services which are 
available in regard to livestock for nor- 
thern Ontario. We are satisfied with the 
federal services which are being granted 
at the moment. Perhaps the hon. Min- 
ister is not aware of the fact that is a 
great potential area, as far as_ beef 
raising and shipping is concerned. I[ 
would like the hon. Minister to give us 
some idea as to what part of that $256,- 
000 and $33,000 goes into northern 
Ontario. 
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HON. MR. THOMAS: The $33,000 
goes into food services and there is 
assistance in addition in regard to live- 
stock shipping in northern Ontario. We 
pay the freight. 

Vote 110 agreed to. 


Votes 111 to 114, inclusive, agreed to. 
On vote 115: 


VOR ev aC LON ANTE 1 OY ork 
South): Mr. Chairman, there are two 
questions I wish to raise on this vote. 
The first is in regard to the item for 
wages for casual labour. Could the hon. 
Minister give some indication as. to what 
kind of casual labour this is? Could he 
say how many are “full-time casual 
labour,” and how many are “part-time 
casual labour’? 

The second question is as to the 
reason for the delay in erecting the new 
buildings for which, if I am right, ap- 
propriations were passed 2 or 3 years 
ago, and in respect of which the sod- 
turning has been completed, yet really 
nothing has been done? 


HON TNR THOMAS srr Chair 
man, in reply to the second question, re- 
garding the turning of the sod, that 
question was raised in the House by 
the hon. member, and I have tabled a 
reply to it. 


WiRew Wha cOG) WAL Ds hransorsyae 
did not see the reply. 


HON? MR DROMAS: leds allein 
the answer which I gave. In the reply 
to the other question, it concerns student 
labour, temporary maid service, and so 
on. 


MRO MacDpON AL De There is 
“student labour’? mentioned down fur- 


theray SL Sj000.7 


HON. MR. THOMAS: The hon. 
member refers to wages, at the top, 
“casual labour.”’ That is on a monthly 
basis. 


MR. OLIVER: While we are on 
the Agricultural College vote, I want 
to ask the hon. Minister a question in 
relation to some of the utterances of 
one of the professors at Guelph. It is 
remarkable what comes out of these 


Lone 
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fellows at times. This one is taken 
from the Globe and Mail, January 9, 
1956, and it is headed: 


Move TO THE CITY, 
ProFressor Urcres Poor FARMERS 


“There are too many farmers in 
Ontario,” Professor Campbell, head 
of the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Department of Economics, told the 
marketing and co-operation — short- 
course now in session at the college. 

He claims that studies of farm 
income, food prices, agricultural 
labour, productivity and distribution 
of income among Canadian farmers, 
disclosed in census figures, substan- 
tiate this claim. 

The solution, the professor said, 
was for farmers and farm organiza- 
tions to encourage low-income farm- 
ers to seek employment in more pros- 
perous urban industries. 

It is only realistic to do this, the 
professor went on, for the good of 
low-income farmers and for the good 
of agriculture as a whole. 


Well, I would just comment on that, 
Mr. Chairman, by saying that I do not 
know that the “low-income farmers” 
have ever been a very great problem for 
agriculture or anyone else. The farm 
people, speaking generally, and includ- 
ing the low-income farmers, have been 
pretty well able to look after them- 
selves, and how a solution is going 
to be arrived at by suggesting they 
all move to the city, it seems to me 
that would only add insult to injury. 


I am wondering if the views of the 
hon. Minister coincide with those made 
by the professor. 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. leader 
of the Opposition has given his com- 
ment on that subject, which is just as 
valid as the professor’s. There is never 
an attempt made to regiment university 
professors. They are very independent, 
and they reserve the right to say what 
they want to say, when and how they 
want to say it. 


MR. OLIVER: And I also have a 
right to comment on what they say. 


HONSMR TT EPROS De har tse right 
Mr. Chairman, and I thought myself 
there is a good deal of sense in the 
comment of the hon. leader of the 
Opposition. | am rather inclined to agree 
with him. 


NUR OL WER Sil atic 


much. 


you very 


HON. MR. FROST: But I may say 
that among university professors, you 
never want to cross one of these 
economist fellows. We have a lot of 
them around here, and they are all 
very independent, free thinking, “free- 
wheeling” individuals, and it is better 
to leave them to themselves. 


I think that is about the situation 
mentioned by the hon. leader of the 
Opposition. He is entitled to say what 
he wants, when he wants to say it. It 
certainly is not necessarily the opinion 
of the government, nor of the hon. 
leader of the Opposition. We all re- 
serve our right to have our views on 
what was said. 


MR. OLIVER: The hon. Prime 
Minister says that he should have the 
right to say what he wants. Well, I 
think he has the right to say what 
he wants to himself, perhaps, but when 
he undertakes to speak to quite large 
groups, and tell them their problem is 
one of getting rid of the low-income 
farmers, I think he had better go back 
and study economics a little more, before 
he starts to make pronouncements of 
that kind. 


HON. MR. FROST: That may be, 
Mr. Chairman, but I am sure the hon. 
leader of the Opposition reads speeches 
made by some of the professors at the 
University of Toronto. I think there 
is one university professor in particular 
who supports him very strongly. If my 
recollection is correct, he ran for leader 
at one time. I am not talking about the 
gentleman who died, but regarding an- 
other man there. These fellows are mis- 
guided, but they are entitled to their 
views. 


Vote 116 agreed to. 
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On vote 117: 


MR. G. INNES (Oxford) : ‘On vote 
117, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the hon. Minister why the decrease 
in item No. 6, which last year was 
$97,000 and here appears at $79,000, 
despite the fact that he is going to 
extend this programme, as stated in 
the Bill. Why would he decrease it? 


I would also like to ask him why 
there is not more research work in dis- 
ease prevention, in item No. 11. It has 
been brought to my attention that the 
department does not get enough animals 
to experiment with, from time to time, 
and does not have enough money al- 
lowed them for that purpose. It seems 
to me a very small figure to vote, to 
buy experimental animals. It has also 
been brought to my attention that when 
they do get these animals, and after they 
have experimented on them and cured 
some of their diseases, whatever type 
it might be — and I am not going to 
go into that — the money they receive 
from the sale of these animals is not 
returned to their fund but it is put into 
the general fund. Is that correct? 


HON. MR. THOMAS: Any re- 
ceipts from our department or any 
other go into the consolidated revenue, 
or most of it at any rate. 


MR. INNES: I beg the hon. Min- 
ister’s pardon? 


HON. MR. THOMAS: The receipts 
from our department, anything which 
comes in, such as Ontario Agricultural 
College students paying their board, 
revenue from the Veterinary College, 
Kemptville, or Ridgetown, goes into the 
consolidated revenue, and not into the 
particular institution or the department. 


It will be noticed that there is an in- 
crease in the over-all. 
MR. INNES: In the over-all, yes. 


HON. MR. THOMAS: There is a 
readjustment of the expenditure there. 


MR. INNES: I do not feel there 
is enough increase in your disease pre- 
vention, when you are trying to set out 
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to do a good job in the province, and 
they are complaining about not having 
enough animals to experiment with. 


HON. MR. THOMAS: Might I in- 
form the hon. member for Oxford that, 
personally, I have not had any com- 
plaint, but, since he has raised the point, 
I will make it my business to confer 
with the head of the Veterinary Col- 
lege, and find out the exact status, and 
adjust it to the needs of the livestock 
industry. 


Vote 117 agreed to. 


On vote 118: 


MR. P. MANLEY (Stormont) : Mr. 
Chairman, I want to make a comment 
or two, if I may, about The Junior 
Farmers’ Establishment Loan Corpora- 
tion Act. I believe it has been the cus- 
tom that at a certain time in the fall, no 
more loans would be issued. I think 
we are defeating the purpose of the Act 
if the purchasers of farms cannot ob- 
tain the advantages of the Act, any 
time of the: year. 


I believe the argument is that in- 
spections of lands cannot be made dur- 
ing the winter months, when snow is on 
the ground. I remember a statement 
which the hon. Minister made not so 
very long ago in the House, that his 
orders were that as long as there was 
no snow on the ground, loans could be 
issued. 


However, I want to bring to the at- 
tention of the hon. Minister at the pres- 
ent time that I had a case which I 
brought before the loan board this last 
fall, and when I went to the board, they 
reminded me that the time for the is- 
suing of loans had just about expired, 
but they did tell me they thought they 
would get this one through. 


This was a case where a young man 
was purchasing a farm. He was living 
on a rented farm, and wanted to pur- 
chase this farm from another farmer, 
who had orders from his doctor to cease 
farm operations, as he was not able to 
carry on. This young man had $3,500 
to pay as a down payment on this farm, 
and he came to me and asked if I would 
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assist him in getting a farm loan for 
the balance. I told him I would. 


As I said, I came to the board here 
and they told me that it was just about 
the time the loans would cease to be 
issued, for the balance of the year, but 
they would endeavour to put the loan 
through. I went back and told the 
young farmer to apply, that I thought 
I was going to get the loan through. 

He applied, I think it was on Novem- 
ber 4. At that time there was not a 
sign of snow on the ground, and a few 
days after he applied he got notice from 
the board saying there would be no more 
loans issued that year. 

Regardless of what the regulations 
are, I think there should be some excep- 
tions to the rule, because if this young 
farmer, who had been farming for only a 
few years, was in a position to put down 
$3,500 on the farm, and was buying it 
at a reasonable price, I think, regardless 
of the time of year, if the department 
wants to help the young farmers estab- 
lish themselves in agriculture, it should 
consider a risk of that character, regard- 
less of the time of the year. 


HONS VR RG S eaves tra sic 
if the young man received his loan ul- 
timately ? 


Di Ra DUAN Ses Ot tonne 
board, no. He was very much disap- 
pointed, but we were able to secure a 
loan from another source, and he pur- 
chased the farm. If the boy had not 
been able to secure that money from 
another direction, he would not have 
been able to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity which was his to purchase the 
farm in his own locality. 


I want to say further that the true 
value of a farm can easily be ascertained, 
regardless of the time of year, because 
a valuator can go into a locality, and 
find out from other people in that lo- 
cality the value of the farm, and he can 
avail himself of the opportunity of going 
to the township clerk, and securing the 
assessment, and comparing it with as- 
sessments on adjoining farms, and I am 
sure he would be in a position to deter- 
mine what the value of a particular farm 
iS. 


I think it is a sad state of affairs when 
a young chap has the opportunity of 
establishing himself, and is not given the 
opportunity to avail himself of The Jun- 
ior Farmers’ Establishment Loan Cor- 
poration Act. 


HON. MR. THOMAS: When the 
matter came up before, I took it up 
with the board, and they are using the 
widest discretionary powers possible, as 
far as I am aware, and have been in- 
structed to do just the thing about which 
the hon. member for Stormont speaks. 
I think the hon. member will agree it is 
a little difficult to go into a locality and 
value a farm, if there is a foot or 18 
inches of snow on the ground. 


MR. OLIVER: There was not any 
on this occasion. 


HON. MR. THOMAS: If the hon. 
member for Stormont had come to me 
with that particular case, I would have 
attended to it myself. 


MR. OLIVER: We cannot always 
go to the hon. Minister. 


HON, MR, THOMAS <2 (hercare 
nothing to stop you. 


MR. R. ROBSON (Hastings East) : 
How many valuators have you in the 
branch? 


HON. MR. THOMAS: They are on 
a district basis. I would estimate around 
35 or 40. I have not the exact figures 
here. 


MR. ROBSON: One man covers 
several counties ? 


HON. MR. THOMAS: On occasion, 
ves. We are not short of valuators and 
we never have had any difficulty. 


Votes 118 and 119 agreed to. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition): I do not want to speak 
about a vote which is here, but I do 
want to inquire about one which is not 
here. In The Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Estimates, for many years, we 
have had a vote for a subsidy from the 
province for the building of hydro lines. 
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It is missing this year. Does anybody 
know where it is? In what department 
is it now? 


HON. MR. FROST: It is in Muni- 
cipal Affairs under the jurisdiction of 
hon. Mr. Goodfellow. 


MR. OLIVER: What was the idea of 
taking it out of agriculture? 


Pion wav Re PROS Delo take: the 
burden off the hon. Minister’ of 
Agriculture. 


MR. OLIVER: I will tell the hon. 
Prime Minister why he did that, in case 
he does not know. I do not think that 
is actually the reason. 


RON av Rooks Oh a thaty 1s 
right. I may say to the hon. leader of 
the Opposition that the telephones and 
rural hydro lines were taken from The 
Department of Agriculture on account 
of the great burden of work on the 
shoulders of the hon. Minister of 
Agriculture. 


MR. OLIVER: They have been in 
the agricultural Estimates for many 
years, because they have had, until the 
last few years, really a great deal to do 
with agriculture. The reason it was 
taken out was that it was becoming less 
and less identified with the farm people 
in the province. The government is 
continually stating how many hydro 
contracts it has entered into with the 
farmers. 

It will be found on close examination 
—and the hon. Prime Minister knows it 
quite well—that over one-half of those 
who are called “farm subscribers” are 
really people who have built just outside 
the town limits, living a mile or two out 
of town, but they are still called “farm 
subscribers’’, so the hon. Prime Minister 
can come back to the House and say, 
“We gave so many farmers hydro in this 
province.” He has done nothing of the 
kind. 


HON. MR. GRIESINGER (Min- 
ister of Public Works) : The hon. leader 
of the Opposition knows that during the 
war years the building of hydro lines 
was curtailed. 
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MR. OLIVER: I believe I know 
what the hon. Minister was saying a 
moment ago, that back in 1943, when we 
could not use metal to build lines, we 
did not build many. 


J am not ashamed of that, because the 
copper which went into the war effort 
was much better used than for building 
hydro lines. 


Seriously, to the hon. Prime Minister, 
what is happening now is, I would 
imagine, that well over 90 per cent. of 
the farmers have hydro. In my riding, 
that is true, and I imagine also in the 
riding for the hon. member for Bruce 
(Mr. Whicher) and, in fact, in many 
other ridings, the saturation point has 
already been reached. 


So I maintain, Mr. Prime Minister, 
that you are not getting farmers on the 
lines any more; you are getting people 
who have moved out a mile or a mile 
and a half, but who work in the towns. 
They are not actually farmers at all. 


HON. MR. FROST: I am sorry the 
hon. leader of the Opposition has cast 
a sour note into such fine work as we 
have done in electrifying rural Ontario. 
May I say that it is a great pleasure for 
me to motor across Ontario at this time 
of the year, and look across the country- 
side, and see the twinkling of thousands 
of lights and to realize they are the result 
of the great work this government has 
done in bringing power to our people. 


May I say to the hon. member for 
York South (Mr. MacDonald) that, 
while he has been talking about “patron- 
age’, this government is serving the 
people. The hon. leader of the Opposi- 
tion mentioned the fact that the exten- 
sion of rural power has almost reached 
the saturation point. 


MR. OLIVER: That is true, through- 


out the province. 


HiGN  Wukwe lh Os let HOrk & worms 
years during which the Party of which 
the hon. leader of the Opposition was a 
member, there were very few farmers 
who had power, but under this govern- 
ment, practically everybody has it. 
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We now have reached the point when 
something in the order of 90 per cent. 
of our rural people have power. The 
sour note sounded by the hon. leader 
of the Opposition I do not think is 
justified. 


May I say that the more subscribers 
we can secure on a line, the more self- 
supporting it will be, and the greater 
the possibility of an ultimate reduction 
in the cost of power, despite the fact 
we are living in days of high costs. I 
think that is a bright spot in the rural 
picture, the fact that there are now 
coming onto rural lines summer resort 
people, and new homes which are being 
built in the country, which all helps to 
make rural lines better for the people, 
because of the increased density of the 
population. 


This year our contribution will be 
upward of $10 million for the extension 
of rural power, which will make it all 
the more possible for the people of rural 
Ontario to have the amenities of life 
which have heretofore applied largely 
to the urban centres. The fact that this 
is being done, is one of the reasons why 
people move into the country to live, 
because of the snow plowing of roads, 
rural power and things of that kind— 


MR. WHICHER: And salt. 


HON. MR. FROST: Yes, salt on the 
highways, about which the people of 
Bruce apparently “kick”, but it all adds 
to the way of life of our rural people. 


The reason this vote was transferred 
to the department headed by another 
farmer, the hon. Minister of Municipal 
Affairs, was to spread out the burden 
a little bit, and give the hon. Minister 
of Agriculture a bit more time to spend 
on farm marketing. 


MEO PoeMANLEY s¢Stormont ja 
would like to’ say a word about hydro, 
Mr. Chairman. I will agree with the 
hon. Prime Minister that 90 per cent. 
of the rural people have hydro at the 
present time. But what about the other 
10 per cent? I think if the hon. Prime 
Minister would take a drive up and 
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down the back concessions, he would 
find where the other 10 per cent. are. 


Why have this other 10 per cent. on 
the back concessions not got hydro? 
The simple reason is, the regulation now 
is that there has to be so many sub- 
scribers per mile. These people on the 
back concessions are penalized in other 
ways as well as not having the advan- 
tage of hydro, and I think it is time 
this government should ease the restric- 
tions, and enable these people to have 
hydro. 


HON. MR. FROST: Rural power 
is not only in one part of Ontario, and 
it is difficult adding subscribers, when 
it is not economical, because it drives up 
the cost for others, and we have to be 
careful of that. If we build lines which 
cannot be supported, it simply drives 
up the cost for others. We have been 
“holding the line’? in connection with 
rural power costs, and I think, despite 
all the tens of thousands of additions to 
rural lines, the picture is beginning to 
look better and stronger all the time. 


I believe if a little time and care are 
taken, these extensions will be made. 
I know the hon. member for Renfrew 
South (Mr. Maloney) is interested in 
that subject, and we are endeavouring 
to look after his problems, and those of 
the hon. member for Stormont, and 
others. 


It really gets down to a matter of eco- 
nomics. Too many people cannot be 
added, whose lines do not pay, without 
getting into difficulties and driving up 
the cost of others. That is the situation. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves that the com- 
mittee rise, and report certain 
resolutions. 


Motion agreed to. 


The House resumes; Mr. Speaker 
in the chair. 


MR. Jie Pee EDWARDS is ( Rertnge 
Mr. Speaker, the Committee of Supply 
begs to report certain resolutions, and 
asks leave to sit again. 


Report agreed to. 


MARCH 21, 1956 


HON MReEROS Ter gopeaker, 
in moving the adjournment of the 
House, I would say that we have 4 Esti- 
mates remaining: Welfare, Municipal 
Affairs, Lands and Forests and Health, 
and also the Supplementary Estimate, 
which was introduced with the Budget. 
I hope to take Welfare and the Sup- 
plementary Estimate tomorrow. 


But there are 4 Estimates left, and 
sometimes it is not possible to take them 
in the desired order. Would the hon. 
members be prepared to consider any 
of these 4 Estimates as they come up, 
with the understanding that I shall try 
to call them in this order: Thursday, 
Welfare and Supplementary Estimate; 
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Friday, Municipal Affairs; Monday, 
Lands and Forests, and Tuesday, 


Health. Any of the Bills and Orders 
on the Order paper are subject to call. 


MR. OLIVER: You are not going 
to do anything about the debates which 
are hanging around, for instance, the 
Budget debate? 


EO) Nie Re @)S ay cs anv or 
those can be called. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 
Motion agreed to. 


The House adjourned at 11 of the 
clock, p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
: Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


2 O'CLOCK P.M. 
And the House having met. 
Prayers. 


MR. SPEAKER: Presenting peti- 
tions. 


Reading and receiving petitions. 
Motions. 


Introduction of Bills. 


THE PUBLIC COMMERCIAL 
VEHICERSFACT 


Hon. J. N. Allan moves first reading 
of Bill intituled, ““An Act to amend The 
Public Commercial Vehicles Act.” 

Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill. 

He said: Mr. Speaker, this Bill is an 
amendment to The Public Commercial 
Vehicles Act, ordinarily recognized, per- 
haps, as “PCV.” It deals only with the 
changing of some wording to facilitate 
the enforcement of the Act. 


THE HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT 
NCA 

Hon. Mr. Allan moves first reading 
of Bill intituled, “An Act to amend The 
Highway Improvement Act.” 

Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill. 

He said: Mr. Speaker, this amend- 
ment is for the purpose of placing towns 


and villages in the same position, so far 
as the determination of subsidies are 
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concerned, as are towns. The necessity 
arises from the fact that certain towns 
and villages may develop into quite 
different municipalities, and yet be 
known by their original name. This 
legislation is for the purpose of enabling 
suitable subsidies to be paid in towns 
and villages. 


MR. SPEAKER: Presenting reports 
by committees. 


CLERK ORMWHE HOUSE: MriG. 
Johnston, from the Standing Committee 
on Printing, presented the committee’s. 
report, and moves its adoption. 


Your committee recommends that the 
supplies allowance per member for the 
current session of the Assembly be fixed 
at the sum of $50 and that, to meet the 
convenience of the members, a cheque 
for that amount be issued to each mem- 
ber of the Assembly in order that he 
may make the desired purchases in his 
own constituency. 


And that an allowance be authorized 
and a cheque issued to each of the full- 
time daily newspaper representatives 
covering the present session of the Leg- 
islative Assembly, as nominated by the 
Press Gallery and approved by Mr. 
Speaker. 

Your committee recommends that 
copies of The Canadian Parliamentary 
Guide, The Canadian Almanac, The 
Canada Year Book and The Administra- 
tion of Health Insurance in Canada, by 
Malcolm G. Taylor, be purchased for 
distribution to the members of the 
Assembly and also that each member be 
given a year’s subscription to the Labour 
Gazette. 
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Your committee recommends that the 
following sessional papers be printed for 
departmental use and distribution : 


Accounts, Public 
Agricultural College, Ontario, Report .. 
Agriculture, Minister’s Report ................ 2,150 
Agriculture, Statistics Branch, Report .. gore 

0 


Auditor's) Report: 26-0 eee ee 0 
Civil Service Commissioner, Report ..... 350 
Education Heporten. eee 1,150 
Eistimates? cures ate oe ete eee 1,250 
Highways, Department of ...................... 750 
Labour, Department of, Report ............ 1,250 
Legal Offices, Report of the Inspector .. 650 
Liquor Control Board, Report ................ 650 
Niagara Parks Commission, Report ...... 550 
Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission; HReport) 4203.29 keen. 160 
Police, Provincial, Report of the 
Commissioner Ate 240s 4. eee 375 


Public Welfare, Department of, Report 1,150 
Public Works, Department of, Report... 575 
Reform Institutions, 


Department of, Report .................... 790 
Reform Institutions, 
LTAIninge SCHOOIS, wate eer cee: 890 


Toronto, University, Keport . 32.00 O25 
Veterinary College, Ontario, Report .... 2,550 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
Report 
(signed) G. G. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman 
Motion agreed to. 


CIS RKO) et ero | gel te 
C. E. Janes, from the Standing Com- 
‘mittee on Agriculture, presented the 
committee’s second and final report, and 
moves its adoption. 


The committee begs to report the fol- 
lowing Bills without amendment: 


Bill No. 100, An Act to amend The 
Agricultural Societies Act. 
Bill No. 101, The Brucellosis Act, 
1956. 
(signed) C. EK. JANES, 
Chairman 
Motion agreed to. 


MR. R. MACAULAY (Riverdale) : 
Mr. Speaker, I beg leave to present the 
report of the select committee of the 
House appointed to consider ways of 
providing a central registry for docu- 
ments of title and pledge and the issu- 
ance of certificates of title of ownership 
of motor vehicles. 

He said: I have the pleasure this af- 
ternoon of reporting on a committee 


which has sat now for two years, and 
which reported last year in the form of 
a red-covered brochure. At that time, 
the life of the committee was extended 
for another year. 


When the committee presented that 
report to the House, it was discussed in 
committee. Pursuant to that and fol- 
lowing it, a draft Bill was given first 
reading in the House. In due course, 
that Bill became the subject of the 
study of the committee in its second 
year. I should like to give some indica- 
tion as to how that was done. 


‘Mr. Speaker, last year, as will be 
recalled, this committee sat on. many 
occasions, and travelled throughout the 
North American continent. We trav- 
elled to British Columbia, and visited 
all the western provinces; we travelled 
into 9 or 10 of the states of the union; 
we met many of the senior officials, in- 
cluding the governors of some of the 
states. 


Also, we discussed the problem of 
“certificates of title of ownership” in 
the United States, with the view of pre- 
senting to this House and at its request 
the report in relation to certificates of 
title in this province as to its desirability 
and feasibility. 


As a result of our trips through the 
United States, we found there were 40 
of the 48 states with such a system. 
That, in itself, we felt was some recom- 
mendation for the adoption of such a 
procedure. In any event we reported 
back and advised the House that we 
felt, therefore, further study should be 
given and that a draft Bill would be 
best, to both of which this House was 
gracious enough to agree. 


Thereupon with this draft Bill we 
set out to travel around the province, 
and had persons appear before our com- 
mittee and make representations as to 
their opinions on the Bill, and all the 
recommendations they could offer for 
its improvement. To that end — and 
this report will be handed to hon. mem- 
bers in due course — we found, I have 
no idea how many associations — I 
would think 20 or 30 — and we saw 
at least that number of people, many 
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of whom made recommendations in re- 
lation to the Bill which a year ago 
passed first reading in this House. 


After listening to the recommenda- 
tions which were made, we have re- 
drafted and considerably shortened the 
Bill we now present as an appendix 
to this report. 


I will require about 7 or 8 minutes 
to present this report to the House, and, 
because it 1s of a rather technical nature, 
I would be grateful if I could have the 
attention of all hon. members. 


I would say to hon. members that 
the original terms of reference to this 
committee included a central registry 
system in Ontario for all chattels. I 
want to make it clear to the House that 
we are not reporting on all chattels. We 
feel it is not possible, or in any event 
now is not the propitious moment to 
deal with all chattels. We feel the basic 
problem in relation to chattels is motor 
vehicles, and if that were adequately 
dealt with under a proper system, there 
would be no need to deal with all the 
other chattels. 


Therefore, let this be clear to the 
House. If this report is rejected, then 
some other steps have to be taken in 
relation to other chattels. 


The second point I would like to 
make clear is the report which I am 
tendering to the House today is not 
unanimous. There is one member on 
the government side, who 1s dissenting. 
It is supported by the other 10 hon. 
members, some of whom will be heard 
from. The hon. member for Waterloo 
South (Mr. Myers) is opposed to it 
on the ground he feels there has not 
been demonstrated a sufficient need for 
the implementation of the legislation, 
and he will speak of that. I have en- 
couraged him to do so for I think this 
House should look objectively at this 
legislation and when considering it, in- 
clude both sides of the problem. 


I would say that the present system 
which is dealt with under our county 
court clerk’s system or our County 
Court Act, is a most unsatisfactory one 
and I do not think there are many 
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people in this province who will en- 
deavour to defend the present system. 
This system is not a misnomer or mis- 
deed of any party or government. It is 
simply a system which has been out- 
grown over a period of years and now is 
in dire need of attention. 


This is one of the ways of dealing 
with it, but if this is not accepted, some 
other way must be found and that must 
be remembered by hon. members who 
oppose it. 


The present system requires that 
registrations and encumbrances on 
vehicles and documents dealing with 
motor cars be placed in any one of 
the 38 counties and 11 districts in this 
province. When a person wants to pur- 
chase a motor vehicle, he can never 
be sure that he is buying one with any 
better guarantee than the word of the 
man from whom it is purchased. We 
have no system in this province which 
any lawyer can stand behind, and 
guarantee that you are getting a good 
or even a half decent title, Dhat is a 
point to remember. 


Now then, when dealing with that, 
therefore, I want to say Mr. Speaker, 
that the persons who favour the system 
which this committee propounds and 
purports to present, do so for 5 reasons. 


One is the system which we are in- 
troducing and recommending to the 
House. We believe this system will pro- 
tect the purchasers of new or used motor 
vehicles either privately or publicly, 
either through newspaper advertisements 
of dealers or in other places. It must 
be remembered when making reference 
to this, the number of motor vehicles 
which are not sold and bought and mort- 
gaged and dealt in through dealers, be- 
cause there are many; also some pro- 
tection we feel—not some but complete 
protection—will be offered by this sys- 
tem to persons private and corporate 
who loan money on motor vehicles. 


Again I ask the hon. members to re- 
member that there are many people who 
loan money on motor vehicles who are 
not corporate identities but are private 
individuals. 
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Thirdly, this system will help to pro- 
tect the smaller dealer in the small out- 
lying towns who cannot make use of 
the system that we have, inadequate as 
it is, and who takes a car in on a trade 
when he sells a new one. All he has 
is the word of the person who trades 
it in that the title is perfectly clear, and 
the dealer has no adequate protection 
except to rely on the person’s word. 
He may find a month or so later it was 
not clear of encumbrances, but was sub- 
ject to a lien. That man we say will be 
protected, whether a small or a large 
dealer. 


We are not as concerned about the 
large dealers although they quite ob- 
viously can defend themselves better and 
will be shouting louder than the small 
men, but it is the small men this com- 
mittee has set out to protect. 


Fourthly, this system has been proven 
in the United States to be a deterrent to 
theft. The members who have signed 
this report are satisfied that, by in- 
stituting this, we will cut down organ- 
ized _ selling of stolen motor vehicles, 
maybe not those stolen for “joy riding” 
or to commit an offence, but certainly 
motor vehicles which are stolen for pur- 
poses of resale. 


Fifthly, this system will bring us 
quite a long way towards protecting 
those people who are in the business of 
repairing motor vehicles and have no 
indication, when the vehicle comes into 
them and they put work, labour and 
parts into the vehicle, ‘whether’ it’ is 
subject to other encumbrances. 


Again I say to hon. members that the 
present system we have is grossly in- 
adequate. 7 


There are persons who are against 
this system, and they are found amongst 
certain of the larger dealers in this 
province, most of whom are centred in 
the city of Toronto. But several of my 
colleagues on the committee will speak 
to this, and I do not wish to enlarge 
on it. 


But I do wish to say there are two 
basic objections to it by those who do 
object. One is that many of the larger 


dealers say that it will cost them more 
money to sell a motor vehicle because 
they will have to process certain papers 
when making the sale. The members 
who were on the committee will deal 
with that, and I think they will make it 
perfectly clear to the House, if a bill 
of sale is to be processed, it is just as 
easy to process some other statutory 
form, instead of the bill of sale. There 
is no additional paper work. That is the 
position we take. 


Secondly, the persons who oppose it 
say they are opposing it because there is 
no scientific proven need for it. It is 
very mutch like the man who will go 
abroad in the world and say: “You are 
illegitimate; prove you are not.” That 
is the type of thing with which the hon. 
member for York South deals. He 
charges: “You are doing so-and-so. Now 
disprove it.” He states what he claims 
is a fact, and leaves it to be disproven, 
when it is not a fact in the first place. 


It is like the French system of justice 
that you are deemed to be guilty until 
proven innocent. That is the point. 


There are those who say it cannot be 
proven by any facts, that there are suff- 
cient losses to justify the institution of 
this system. I want to remind those who 
say that, that in the United States 40 
out of 48 states have found that is 
not so. 


I will conclude by saying that the re- 
port which has been tabled, and which 
will be distributed very shortly, presents 
in itself a system which is found in the 
Bill which runs about 10 pages and 
contains about 32 sections. If it were 
not for the ingenuity of the human mind 
it would be necessary to have only 3 or 
4 sections. But, all the exceptions and 
things of that kind which a man can 
think of, and the way he can drive a 
wedge through an Act, made the other 
30 pages necessary. 


Basically it is a very simple Act, and 
those of us who are supporting it hope 
that it will be presented by the govern- 
ment at this session, and put into effect 
in due course by Royal proclamation. 


MARCH 


In regard to the basic changes between 
this Act and the Act we presented 
before; they number two or three: 

(1) This is very much simplified ; 
(2) we have cut the paper work to an 
absolutely bare minimum, and (3) the 
Act which we originally presented to 
this House, Mr. Speaker, included the 
provision of covering all motor vehicles, 
whereas in this Act, what we envisage 
is covering all new motor vehicles of a 
certain year in advance. 


Thus our Act would cover, for ex- 
ample, all 1957 models and every year 
thereafter. We would not try to pick 
up all the old cars; thus it would only 
be a period of 3 or 4 years until this 
system would become completely opera- 
tive. In that period of time the Act 
would have an opportunity of proving 
itself, and things which were found 
unsatisfactory could be corrected if it 
did not give the protection as we pro- 
pound it. It is very easy ; not only would 
it then apply to one year’s cars, but we 
can remove the system, or amend it 
where it is not satisfactory. 


In short, in this system we are not 
taking every car in this province, but 
simply all the new cars next year, and 
that is not a very large number. If 
this House were to find that this Act 
had weaknesses in it, it could either 
correct them, or wipe out the Act 


altogether, if it was found to be unwork- 
able. 


I say, in conclusion, this committee— 
except for the hon. member for Water- 
loo South (Mr. Myers), who, as I said 
before, has found there is no need for 
this legislation—came to the conclusion 
that it is modern, up-to-date legislation. 
Mr. Speaker, we will have it in this 
province some day, and we say we 
should have it now. In the United States, 
and particularly in the state of New 
York, they waited so long they cannot 
do it now, because they have so many 
cars it would be an impossibility to in- 
troduce this type of legislation. We say 
it is coming; we hope this House will 
endorse it, and when this government 
presents the Bill, we hope that it will 
have the approval of the hon. members 
of this House. 
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Before I resume my seat may I simply 
say, Mr. Speaker, how grateful all hon. 
members of this House, who were on 
the committee, are to those who ex- 
tended so many courtesies to us and 
particularly to our most capable secre- 
tary and counsel, Mr. Alcombrack. 


MR. R. M. MYERS (Waterloo 
South): Mr. Speaker, I rise to speak 
to the report with some diffidence. I 
might say I did not accompany the 
committee on its tour for personal rea- 
sons, and perhaps all the evidence which 
came before the committee did not come 
to me. 


But I want to say I did attend all the 
meetings in Toronto, and heard a great 
many witnesses. It seems to me that 
the witnesses whom I did hear made 
it abundantly clear that there is no need 
for this legislation in Ontario at the 
present time. 


The hon. member for Riverdale (Mr. 
Macaulay) says, under the present law, 
it is possible to register a charge against 
an automobile in any one of the 40-odd 
county registry offices. That perhaps 
needs an explanation. The charge 
against a motor vehicle must be regis- 
tered in only one county office, and that 
is the county court clerk’s office of the 
county where the automobile is situated 
at the time of the registration of the 
charge. He cannot register it in any 
one, but only in the county office where 
the car is registered. 


I realize there may be some difficulty 
in determining exactly where the motor 
vehicle is at any particular time, and I 
think perhaps the present Bills of Sale 
and Chattel Mortgages Act could be 
amended with advantage, if it provided 
that charges and bills of sale affecting 
automobiles be registered in the office 
of the clerk of the county where the 
mortgagor or bargainor resides. 


It should be comparatively easy to 
find out where a man lives, and I think 
the law should provide that the town 
in the county in which he resides is the 
only place where a charge could be 
registered. If that were done, a great 
deal of trouble, inconvenience and diffi- 
culty would be avoided. 
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The hon. member also gives as one 
important reason for the adoption of this 
Bill that similar legislation is in force 
in a majority of the United States of 
America. I do not think that is any 
reason at all. I always thought that 
one of the reasons Canadian laws were 
better than those of the United States 
was because there are fewer of them. 
I think that reason ought to be dis- 
counted and it ought to be shown af- 
firmatively that the law is beneficial to 
the people of Ontario, before it is passed. 


Let me say also that, although there 
are certificates of titles laws in 38 of 
the 48 states, there are no two laws 
the same; they are all different. Let me 
say, further, that the certificate of title 
law was introduced in some of the 
United States as long as 26 years ago, 
and they still do not have two similar 
laws. 


Dealing with the merits, let me say 
that before we decide whether or not we 
ought to have a certificate of title law, 
we should consider several things. We 
should consider, first of all, who is to 
benefit, the general public, the automo- 
bile dealers, the finance company, or 
some particular section of the general 
public. We ought to consider too, 
whether there is no easier way of ar- 
riving at a decision, which will give pro- 
tection without passing what I think is 
a cumbersome law. We should con- 
sider, before the adoption of the certi- 
ficate of title system, whether the 
benefits it will give to us are commen- 
surate with the trouble and expense it 
will involve. Finally, we ought to con- 
sider, if we can, whether the people who 
are going to be affected by this Bill are 
in favour of it. I do not think there is 
any point in foisting an unpopular Bill 
on the public, even though it might 
benefit them. 


I would like to deal for a moment 
with the question of the chap who goes 
to a dealer and buys an automobile. 
He takes it home and presently the bail- 
iff comes along and takes it away from 
him, because there is an unknown lien 
on the car, unknown, perhaps, even to 
the dealer. That is the situation, Mr. 
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Speaker. The question arose many 
years ago. There has always been a 
law that if a man sells a chattel he 
gives an implied guarantee that he has 
title to the thing that he sells. That 
has always been the law. It is adopted 
in our Sales of Goods Act in these 
words : 


In a contract of sale, unless the 
circumstances of the contract are such 
as to show a different intention, 
there is 


(a) An implied condition on the 
part of the seller that he has a right 
to sell the goods. 


(b) An implied warranty that the 
buyer shall enjoy quiet possession of 
the goods, and 


(c) An implied warranty that the 
goods shall be free from any encum- 
brance in favour of any third party 
not disclosed to the buyer. 


It is true that many people go to 
automobile dealers and pay for a car, 
and then are stopped from taking pos- 
session, because there is an uncondi- 
tional lien. 


Ordinarily, the purchaser in that case 
could sue the dealer, but the dealers be- 
came very crafty, and I would like to 
read the conditions which are printed 
on the back of conditional sale contracts, 
dealing with the sale of automobiles. I 
would ask the hon. members to listen 
to this very carefully. It is a condition 
of sale by a well-known finance com- 
pany, and contained in small print on 
the back, are these words: 


There are no representations, col- 
lateral agreements, conditions or 
warranties, express or implied by 
Statute or otherwise, on the part of 
the vendor with respect to the prop- 
erty or this contract, or affecting the 
rights of the parties other than as 
specifically contained herein. 


I do not know whether the hon. 
members know exactly what that means, 
but it became a practice of automobile 
dealers to have a purchaser sign that 
kind of contract, which they signed on 
the front, and did not sign on the back, 
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and the clause I have just read appears 
on the back. 


One day a chap signed the contract, 
and he said, “Is the title clear ?”’, and the 
dealer said, “Yes, the title is perfectly 
clear.” The purchaser signed the con- 
tract and took the car, and within a 
very short period of time, a finance com- 
pany seized it, and said they had a lien 
on it long before the dealer secured the 
car at all. 


The purchaser went to the dealer who 
told him there was no lien on the car. Of 
course, in Ontario, the Court of Appeals 
has held that by signing the contract 
which contains the obscure clause which 
I read, the dealer had contracted himself 
out of the warranty of title, which the 
Sale of Goods Act gave him. 


I think that is a very iniquitous prac- 
tice, but it is a common one, and one 
which can be remedied by us. 


It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
situation could be very easily cleared up 
by a provision saying that the warranty 
of title section of The Sales of Goods 
Act could not be waived unless by a 
separate instrument, which would bring 
to the attention of the purchaser the 
right he is abandoning. I think if that 
were done, then the purchaser could sue 
a dealer. 


It might be argued that the dealer 
may be one who is not very solvent, and 
if that should be the case, the munici- 
pality has the power to licence auto- 
mobile dealers. I think the Legislature 
should give the greatest possible protec- 
tion to the purchasers, who purchase 
automobiles from dealers. 


There might be some cases of that 
kind, but it does not seem probable there 
would be more than two or three car 
deals with one dealer at the same time. 
Of course, there might be the question 
of a bond being required. I have dis- 
cussed this matter of a bond with a large 
dealer in the town from which I come, 
and he told me he was quite sure that 
all reputable dealers were very much in 
favour of a law which would require 
dealers to clear the titles of automobiles. 


That disposes of the question of the 
protection of. the small man on the street, 
who buys an automobile from a dealer. 
That can be done and done easily, with 
no expense to anybody. 


It is true that everybody who buys a 
used automobile does not buy it from 
a dealer, but there is a certain percentage 
of car sales which are made through 
dealers, and one would think the prob- 
ability of an individual, who buys an 
automobile from another individual, is 
insolvent, and whom the purchaser does 
not know, and who buys a car, the title 
of which is not clear, is so remote that 
it need not be considered. 


We had a number of people appearing 
before the select committee in Toronto. 
Their evidence was reduced to writing, 
and I would like to read you some of the 
evidence from those whom I think were 
very important witnesses in the matter 
now before the House. 


First of all, there was a group of the 
finance companies. They represented 
practically all of the finance companies. 
They presented a brief and in that brief, 
they say: 


“The companies make no specific re- 
commendations as to the advisability of 
a certificate of title law, but merely wish 
to bring to the committee’s attention the 
intricate problems, as well as the advan- 
tages involved, in any consideration of 
ENisreitirerstiD sect. 


The brief presented by the finance 
companies points out that: 


“Despite the efforts of 25 years, there 
is still no uniformity in title law of the 
36 states. Experience has shown that 
automobile title problems cannot be 
effectively controlled except through a 
motor vehicle Statute substantially uni- 
form throughout the states.” 


It is true an effort is being made to 
introduce a uniform law, but I under- 
stand it has not yet been done. 


This is what the finance companies 
say. The chairman asked this question 
of the representative of the Traders 
Finance : 
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“Can you tell me this, Mr. Croft; if 
we instituted a system which was simple, 
and it did not require the preparation of 
a lot of documents, do you feel that the 
principle of the certificate of title system 
itself is helpful to your organization?” 


Mr. Croft replied: 


“It is very difficult to answer that, 
Mr. Chairman, but I would say that 
my personal impression is it would cost 
us more than it would be worth to us.” 


It would increase our overhead con- 
siderably. We had before us what I 
think was a very important delegation, 
and that was from the Toronto Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association, which func- 
tions in the counties of York, Perth and 
Ontario, and covers an area in which 
one-third of all automobiles are regis- 
tered. It is very efficiently managed by 
a manager and secretary, and I would 
like to bring before the House some- 
thing of what they said. They, too, pre- 
sented a brief, and may I just read a 
few sentences from it. This is from 
the brief of the Toronto Automobile 
Dealers Association : 


“Over the years the attitude of the 
association has been one of opposition 
to title legislation in Ontario. In the 
foregoing and in the balance of our 
submissions, we have attempted to in- 
dicate some of the reasons for that 
attitude. 


“Tn addition, our studies of title legis- 
lation in the United States have revealed 
two facts: one, a tendency on the part 
of individual states with title laws to 
condemn the title legislation in use in 
other states, and, two, a movement to 
create a uniform title code to govern all 
states. We are aware that a proposed 
uniform title code has been produced 
and that the larger Canadian finance 
companies have made recommendations 
to the select committee respecting it. 


“We respectfully include in our in- 
troductory remarks some observations 
made by the hon. Chester Lamb, motor 
vehicles administrator for the state of 
Virginia, in a speech at Williamsburg, 
Va., in July of this year. Mr. Lamb was 


speaking on the subject of certificate 
of title legislation before the Automobile 
Trade Association managers of the 
United States and Canada.” 


The brief points out what was said 
by hon. Chester Lamb, motor vehicles 
administrator for Virginia, who was 
speaking last year to the Automobile 
Trade Association managers of the 
United States and Canada. During the 
course of his speech, Mr. Lamb said: 


“Now let us sum up and restate 
certain points which any title law must 
have to be a proper title law. It must 
provide one central office in the state 
which must be an office of record where 
all liens or encumbrances on a motor 
vehicle must be recorded. It must pro- 
vide further that the recordation of liens 
or encumbrances at any other place shall 
not be required, and shall have no effect. 


“Tt must also provide for the record- 
ation of liens or encumbrances created 
subsequent to the purchase and registra- 
tion of the vehicle. Further, it must 
provide that the motor vehicle must be 
titled before licence plates may be pur- 
chased. It must provide the necessary 
authority to the administrative head to 
enable him to properly administer the 
title law. It must also require that he 
do so. 


“It must place necessary limitations 
on the power of the administrative 
head. It must not provide undue pro- 
tection for any group nor favour any 
group at the expense of any other 
group; in other words, it must be so 
written that all groups will enjoy equal 
treatment and it must be administered 
in that manner.” 


The Toronto Automobile Dealers 
Association was wondering how much 
this was going to cost them, apart from 
the registration fees, so one of the 
dealers studied the matter, and this was 
said by the manager of the association 
giving evidence before the committee: 


““T might say there is a suburban 
Toronto dealer handling 1,200 cars a 
year, new and used, and here is what 
he arrived at: 
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“The dealer arrived at a total of extra 
postage, $180; wholesale finance charges 
for an extra 7 days on 900 units, 
$1,553.43; finance on total used unit 
cost, also for 5 days awaiting certifi- 
cate of title, $685, and the clerical costs 
in regard thereto, in handling the addi- 
tional administration work, he took half 
a clerk at $25 a week, $1,300. So in his 
dealership, his estimated cost was 


$3,718.43.” 


In addition to that, would have to be 
added the registration fees which are 
supposed to cover the departmental 
costs, which would be in the neighbour- 
hood of $2 per car. 


There is another feature expressed by 
the Toronto Automobile Dealers, and 
that is the fact that there would be 
delays in the transactions, resulting to 
the dealers. I would just like to read 
again from the brief, very shortly: 


“With almost 1 vehicle in every 3 
in Ontario being registered in this area, 
and with sales yearly on new cars closely 
paralleling that ratio, it seems obvious 
that we must be intensely interested in 
any legislation which might affect either 
the cost of doing business or the ease 
with which business may be done. 


“Our impression of any title legisla- 
tion is that it should provide protection 
to the public (the buyer), to the seller 
(the dealer), and to the lending agent 
(finance companies or those providing 
funds for the purchase of motor 
vehicles). 


“And, most important, in providing 
this protection, it must provide for speed 
and ease of transfer. A certificate of 
title law will be no better than its ad- 
ministration. It is in connection with 
this, among other things, that we are 
most apprehensive. 


“Tt has been advanced that the provin- 
cial administration of title law will entail 
the addition of less than 40 employees 
and that no new building will be neces- 
sary. We submit that such has not been 
the experience of various states which 
have title legislation in operation. The 
following information may be of interest 
to the committee: 


efeahe hla) Hee 


“In the state of Tennessee, one of the 
most recent states to institute a title law, 
with registrations totalling 1,000,077 
units for the year ending June 30, ap- 
proximately 190 persons are employed 
for the administration of the law. 


“In the state of Michigan, with much 
higher registrations, a staff of approxi- 
mately 125 persons do the title service. 
At the same time it should be noted that 
the average time to secure a title in 
Michigan at present is 28 days with 
some applications taking 6 weeks. The 
reason given is shortage of staff. 


“The state of Virginia, in 1954, had 
passenger car registrations alone of 
792,000. Asked to estimate the staff re- 
quired to institute a title law in Ontario 
(almost double in registrations) the hon. 
Chester Lamb, administrator of the 
Virginia title law, suggested that a mini- 
mum of 150 persons would be required. 


“Having in mind this information, we 
respectfully suggest that a considerably 
larger number of employees will be re- 
quired for Ontario than that presently 
estimated. We are under the impression 
that delays in licence transfers through 
the motor vehicles branch at the present 
time are occasioned by overcrowding in 
accommodation that was not designed to 
handle the pyramiding vehicle registra- 
tions in Ontario. 


“If we are correct in the above, it 
would appear that the cost of adminis- 
tration in the province will be high. Who 
is to bear that cost? If a major share is 
to be borne by the public, has there been 
a concerted demand for the legislation 
from that public?” 


The delegation which made the deep- 
est impression on me was one from the 
Toronto board of trade, which consisted 
of Mr. David Woods, president; Mr. 
Glitton kanes. O. Caer eWilliamm ts 
Archer; Mr. J. A. Tuck; and Mr. A. C. 
Crysler. They formed a very strong 
committee, which knew exactly what it 
was talking about. This is what this 
committee had to say: 


“1. The board was sympathetic with 
the objective of establishing a provincial- 
wide system of registration of motor 
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vehicles and encumbrances thereon as it 
recognized limitations in the present 
county system of registration as to 
motor vehicles owing to their great 
mobility. 


“2. While sympathetic with this ob- 
jective the board would not wish to sup- 
port a solution which would involve 
undue administrative costs to govern- 
ment and business and delays in trans- 
actions involved in the use of such ad- 
ministrative services which were out of 
reasonable relation to the extent of the 
evil to be cured. 


“3. The board felt that the views of 
the Canadian commissioners on uniform 
laws should be obtained before action is 
taken as, owing to the very great 
mobility of motor vehicles, even a 
province-wide system of registration 
would be subject to substantial limita- 
tions as to the large number of vehicles 
entering and leaving the province. 


“The board reaffirms these views and 
is still far from convinced that the ex- 
tent of the actual evil to be cured, as 
distinguished from the possibility of 
evil, justifies the extensive and costly 
administration involved in the system of 
registration which would be established 
iby Bill No. 125 it enacted. 


‘the board of trade presented a brief 
before the committee, and I would like 
to read very briefly from what they said. 
Mr. Woods, the president of the board 
of trade said this: 


“Tf I may say a word before we pre- 
sent our brief. We had the privilege 
of appearing before you more than a 
year ago, and expressed the views of 
the Toronto board of trade, as being 
in sympathy toward The Uniform Reg- 
istration Act, but we were concerned 
about the costs involved, and expressed 
concern about several substantial rami- 
fications of the proposition. 


“Since that time, we have had the 
opportunity of getting the views of a 
number of our membership, and our 
very competent legislation committee, 
chaired by Mr. Lane, has given the mat- 
ter continued study and thinking, and 
we wish to briefly express concern 


about the relationship between the costs 
involved, in terms of money and time, 
as opposed to the extent to which the 
evil exists, and against which the costs 
would be offsetting.” 


And he makes some other comments, 
concerning the Toronto board of trade 
making some inquiries in some of the 
American jurisdictions and this is what 
they found in the state of Pennsylvania: 


“We found that in Pennsylvania, 
there is a compulsory inspection of 
motor vehicles twice a year, and on 
those inspections, our information is you 
must produce this certificate of title card. 
Therefore, the compulsory inspections 
enforce observance of the law.” 


I read that as an indication that the 
law will be expensive and difficult to 
enforce, unless, in addition to the ad- 
ministrative costs, there is a follow-up 
system of inspection. 


I would like to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that although the protection under the 
present system is brushed aside, it 
should not be, as I think it is a matter 
which is vital, and Mr. Woods, the 
president of the Toronto board of trade, 
said this: 


“One of the members of our com- 
mittee was good enough to interview 
the justices of the peace at the city hall, 
whose duty it is to receive complaints 
of all sorts, including those from people 
who have had unfortunate dealings in 
motor vehicles. 


“Their job is to determine whether a 
criminal charge should be laid, or 
whether they should advise the com- 
plainant to resort to whatever civil 
rights they may have. 


“Those gentlemen said there were 
some complaints, all right, but that 
when they examined the registrations, 
they found that a great majority could 
have been avoided, had the victims 
searched the present county court 
records.” 


Let me say again that one of the wit- 
nesses who appeared before our com- 
mittee was Mr. J. P. Bickell, our regis- 
trar of motor vehicles, who said it was 
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far from clear to him that any benefits 
which would be obtained by the Act 
would be justified by the cost it would 
involve. 


There was some discussion during 
our sittings as to what the losses were, 
and up to this point we had no idea. 
There was a witness from the Toronto 
Automobile Dealers, who said: 


“In our previous submission to the 
committee, we have suggested that losses 
to the public through undisclosed liens 
do not warrant setting up costly legis- 
lation which adds a financial burden to 
all of the motor vehicle owning public. 


“We suggest that such losses as are 
borne might be disposed of by institut- 
ing a similar fund to that now in exis- 
tence in Ontario respecting unsatisfied 
judgments. The addition of only 25 
cents to the licence fee of Ontario mo- 
torists would provide a _ fund of 
$350,000, an amount which we feel 
would amply cover losses through un- 
disclosed liens as well as the cost of 
administering the fund.” 


In that connection, I might point out 
the great variation of thinking on the 
amount of losses; the Toronto Auto- 
mobile Dealers thought something less 
than 25 cents per car, while one of the 
hon. members of the committee at that 
time made this statement: 


“Would it surprise you, Mr. Lane, 
if I told you that we believe the losses 
run into the millions of dollars in a year, 
and the Toronto Garage Operators, and 
their Association are at the moment— 
right now—sending out a directive to 
all its members, in order to let us have 
something more accurate on that sub- 
ject.” 

The 
would 
would 


committee then decided they 
send out a questionnaire and I[ 
like to direct my remaining re- 
marks to the questionnaire, and what 
it brought forth. The questionnaire 
which was sent out was this: 


Dear pir: 


The Select Committee on Certifi- 
cates of Title for Motor Vehicles 
requests that you complete the fol- 
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lowing questionnaire and return it 
to the secretary of the committee in 
the enclosed addressed and stamped 
envelope, as soon as possible. 


This information is required in 
order that the committee may estimate 
the losses suffered in connection with 
repairs and sales of motor vehicles 
caused by fraud and undisclosed liens 
sustained by dealers and _ garage 
operators in Ontario. 


Ouestionnaire 


1. How much money do you esti- 
mate that you lost from 1949-1954, 
inclusive, because of undisclosed liens 
upon motor vehicles bought, sold or 
repaired by you during these years? 


2. How many new and used motor 
vehicles were sold by you during 
the last 5 years (1949-1954, in- 


clusive) ? 


That really is 6 years, but we will 
take it for 5 years. All the garagemen 
and dealers got that form, there were 
3,150 questionnaires sent out, and of 
that number, 1,182 replied, and they 
showed total losses during a 5-year 
period not only on cars, but also on 
repairs, of $883,000. 


Therefore, if you estimate this on 
a 5-year period, the losses of all the 
garages and dealers in Ontario who 
answered the questionnaire was only 
$160,000 a year. However, that can 
stand a great deal of additional analysis. 
The replies show that 717 dealers sold 
over one million cars with a loss per 
ear sale of 74 cents, and that is not 
only for one year, but is for a 5-year 
period. It is much less than that, as I 
hope to show you. 


The dealers who reported include 
dealers who sold 2 or 3 cars in 5 years, 
and some who sold as many as 20,- 
O00 cars, and I think, for the pur- 
pose of deciding who was a dealer, 
it would be fair to eliminate all those 
who sold less than 500 cars in 5 years, 
or perhaps 6 years, because they would 
be people mostly dealing in gas or re- 
pairs, they would not be “dealers” in 
the way it is usually understood. 
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We found then that the dealers who 
reported sold 725,000 units, even elimi- 
nating the small operators. The dealers 
who reported losses sold 725,000 units, 
with a loss of $1,000 in 5 years. One- 
third of the dealers who reported sold 
over 300,000 units without any loss at 
all, and so you have a total figure of 
over one million units sold, with a loss 
of $581,000 in one year, or a loss of 
about 50 cents a car. 


But that 50 cents per car is still too 
high, I submit, Mr. Speaker, because 
dealers who reported were only 40 per 
cent. of the dealers. One would expect 
the dealers who did report were the 
ones who were in favour of the law, 
because they were members of the 
Ontario Garage Operators Association, 
who were in favour of it, and 40 per 
cent. of them reported, and 60 per cent. 
did not report. 


If we project the figures I have given, 
and estimate that those who did not 
report did not sustain any loss, we have 
a loss per unit sold over a 5-year period 
of 16 cents, and that includes losses on 
repairs as well as losses on sales. 


It was rather interesting to analyze 
losses in Toronto, because one would 
think that in a big city such as Toronto, 
there would be some difficulty in finding 
out about the man to whom you were 
selling a car. In a small town, everyone 
knows everyone else, and it is not so 
difficult, so I would like, for a moment, 
to analyze the Toronto figures. 


In Toronto, 30 per cent. of all the 
dealers who reported—and they sold 
almost 100,000 units, or an average 
of over 5,000 units per dealer—they re- 
ported they did not have any loss at 
all. Taking all the Toronto dealers— 
those who reported losses, and those who 
reported no losses—the Toronto dealers’ 
loss per unit is 44 cents, as against pro- 
vincial loss of 71 cents per unit. 


I think that shows that a careful 
dealer just does not sustain losses. The 
dealers who reported no losses are the 
big dealers, the people one would think 
would have a great deal of difficulty in 
tracing people. There are 5 or 6 of 
them with more than 10,000 sales. Then, 


looking at the reports from the dealers 
who did not have any losses, you will 
find there are 49 municipalities in On- 
tario with no losses, and they are large 
dealers, and, not only that, they are in 
border cities like Windsor, Ambherst- 
burg and Toronto. There are dealers 
located all over the province, without 
any loss in 5 years. 


I was rather encouraged to see just 
what was put on these reports which 
were sent out by the association, which 
wanted the Act, and here are just a few. 
There is a Tweed dealer who says: 


“T am not in favour of this certificate 
of title in any form.” 


A Brockville dealer said: 


“We are not interested in certificates 
of title for motor vehicles. We fear the 
procedure will be cumbersome and will 
slow up business.” 


Here is another fellow from Tweed. 
He was asked what his losses were over 
the last 5 years, and his answer was, 
“Not a penny, leave things as they are.” 


There is one from a man in Madoc, 
who says that he searches the titles from 
a credit burea, before completing his 
sale. I understand you can get a report 
for 60 cents from a credit bureau on 
anybody in Ontario, and if he is not 
known to the credit agency, then one 
should not deal with him. 


The Toronto dealers have a very 
simple way of finding out whether a man 
owns the car he is selling. They simply 
ask where he bought the car, and they 
have found from experience that 9 
times out of 10, he tells them where he 
has bought it, and that information can 
be verified, and that the car is, in fact, 
clear. 


Something has been said, too, about 
the effect this law will have in cutting 
down thefts. It may be interesting to 
compare the thefts in Ontario with those 
in Indiana and Virginia, two states 
which have a type of law and car regis- 
tration very similar to ours. 


In Ontario, for 1953, there were 3,930 
stolen, of which 3,823 were recovered 
and 107 were not recovered. In 1954, it 
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is about the same, only 104 cars reported 
to the provincial police which were not 
recovered, 


In Indiana, with a car registration of 
1,700,000, with a certificate of title law, 
in 1953 there were 27,067 thefts and 
26,781 recovered, and 286 not recovered. 
In 1954, in Indiana, there were 344 not 
recovered, 2 or 3 times as high as 
Ontario. 


In Virginia, with 1,200,000 registra- 
tions in 1953, 111 were not recovered, 
and in 1954, 64 were not recovered. The 
figures in Ontario for 1953 and 1954 


ei ae 


HONVES MY EROS) ( Prime Min= 
ister): May I ask the hon. member a 
question? I have a recollection of some 
association writing to me a year or two 
ago advocating some change in the sys- 
tem. Has that association been consulted, 
or have they made up their minds? 


MES OVMY ER Sexlido jot think so: 
I think we met the man to whom you 
are referring. I do not think there is 
any change in the thinking. The thinking 
is that Toronto does not want it, the 
Toronto motor associations do not want 
it, and it appears the executive of the 
Ontario Garage Association does want 
it, but I am not at all sure just what their 
membership thinks, and I will tell you 
the reason for my doubts in a moment. 


While sitting on this committee, I 
thought I would like to see what the 
people in Galt thought of it, and I went 
to all the people in Galt who sold new 
or used automobiles, and I did not find 
one who wanted it. They all said it 
would be a cumbersome system and they 
did not want it. One day last week—and 
this was quite unsolicited—I received 
this letter in the mail. It said: 


“As a member of the select committee 
on Bill No. 125 with respect to certifi- 
cates of title of ownership of motor 
vehicles, I am sending you copies of this 
petition which was signed by 21 dealers 
in Waterloo county. We represent the 
small and the larger dealers and we feel 
that our thoughts speak for the county 
as a whole.” 
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Then it goes on to say: 


“T will not try to add any more words 
to this letter re our thoughts as I feel 
the wording of the ‘petition’ is clear 
and certainly expresses our stand in the 
matter.” 


This is the petition: 


“We, the undersigned motor vehicle 
dealers in the county of Waterloo area, 
hereby state that we are opposed to the 
principles inherent in redraft of Bill No. 
125/1955, being an Act Respecting 
Certificates of Title of Ownership of 
Motor Vehicles, for the reason that we 
are firmly of the considered opinion that 
the cost, both public and private, of ad- 
ministration of such Act will be sub- 
stantially in excess of any protection that 
might be thereby attained.” 


The letter is signed by the owner of a 
large establishment in Kitchener, who 
appeared before the committee, repre- 
senting the Ontario Automotive Dealers 
Association, whose executive want it. 


I was not satisfied with that. I thought 
theres were Zl a cdealerseiin VV aterloo 
county who did not want it, and I won- 
dered how many did want it, so I got 
in touch with Mr. Forbes and told him 
he had sent me a petition signed by 21, 
and would he tell me how many were in 
favour Orit, anartiis is what. he said: 


“Further to the ‘petition’ that we 
submitted to you a few days ago with 
respect to certificates of title of motor 
vehicles; we have been discussing this 
subject again and we realized that we 
should have told you that, of all the 
dealers approached to sign this form, no 
one refused.” 


So, for those reasons, Mr. Speaker, I 
think the Bill should not be enacted into 
the law of the province. 


MR. J. WINTERMEYER (Water- 
loo North): Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to rise to support this particular Bill. 
I can tell you that I do so with a little 
concern, because I think I know the 
reason for the concluding remarks of 
the hon. member for Waterloo South. 
I find myself in a rather embarrassing 
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position where I think I am the catalyst 
by virtue of which the report which 
the hon. member has just presented, 
was accomplished. 

It is true that some time ago, I ex- 
pressed my sympathy with, and firm 
conviction in this Bill, and a good many 
of my constituents in the automobile 
business. visited me to let me know, in 
no uncertain terms, that they personally 
were opposed to the Bill. When I ex- 
pressed my thoughts, I believe they 
went to the hon. member for Waterloo 
South and tried to espouse his support. 


I realize it is a politically dangerous 
thing, which prompts one’s constituents 
to visit another hon. member, or to sug- 
gest that they do so, but I have the 
utmost trust in the hon. member for 
Waterloo South, who was very kind to 
me, and my basic concern is not with 
political issues, but with the principle 
which is involved here. I am sure that 
the maneuvring which has taken place 
with respect to this correspondence will 
all “come out in the wash.” 


As I said at the outset, I am pre- 
pared to support this particular Bill. 
My basic reason for supporting it lies 
in the principle of the Bill. The hon. 
member for Riverdale (Mr. Macaulay) 
has explained the Bill very fluently and 
eloquently, and it is not necessary for 
me, nor anyone else, to explain again 
the principles he has enunciated. 


However, I might give a simple ex- 
ample of the problem. We have in 
mind an effort to modernize the method 
of registering titles to automobiles. We 
are concerned with protecting the per- 
son who buys an automobile, against 
which there is an outstanding lien. The 
purchaser may not know about the lien 
and later on, may find there is a lien of 
$1,000 on that particular automobile. 
The purchaser has to pay that $1,000 
out of his own pocket. We are trying 
to protect the purchaser against that. 


I know that our system provides for 
the registration of liens and that, tech- 
nically speaking, the records will set 
out whether a lien is registered or not. 
On the other hand, if a purchaser buys 
a car from “Joe Blow” on the street, 
and wishes to make sure there is no 
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lien against the car, at the present time 
he must visit each of the 38 county 
clerks’ offices in this province, and exam- 
ine the titles, to see whether there are 
any liens outstanding against the reg- 
istered owner. 


If a man is seeking to defraud, the 
probability is that he will not tell the 
prospective purchaser where he got the 
car or his actual residence. It is likely 
that he will come into the community 
as a stranger, and possible defrauder, 
but will state that he has lived in that 
community all his life. Therefore, the 
prospective purchaser goes to the county 
court registry office and makes a search 
of the title, and examines the records, 
and finds nothing registered against that 
car. He is satisfied and buys it. 


But later on he learns that the seller 
came from Toronto, into North Water- 
loo, and that there is an outstanding 
lien registered in the county clerk’s of- 
fice in Toronto. The purchaser has to 
take subject to whatever lien is regis- 
tered against the car, no matter what 
the seller has told him. It matters not 
whether the seller resided in Waterloo 
or Toronto. The fact is that the pur- 
chaser bought the car with a mortgage 
against it, and the probability is that 
when one searches for the seller, one 
finds he has gone to Timbuktu, as he 
is a man of that sort. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
ask the hon. member whether this prob- 
lem arises in connection with persons 
buying a car from another individual 
who is unknown to the purchaser, or 
in connection with purchases made from 
dealers, or through finance houses. 


I was rather interested in what the 
hon. member for Waterloo South (Mr. 
Myers) said about the small print on 
the back of the contract, where the ven- 
dor said there was no guarantee or 
anything of that sort, but that the dis- 
claimer appeared on the back of the 
contract in small print. Does the prob- 
lem arise from dealers and finance com- 
panies, or does it come from isolated 
cases of individuals purchasing from 
one another? 
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MR. WINTERMEYER: Mr. 
Speaker, that is an excellent point, 
which goes actually to the core of the 
matter. Of course, there are others 
who will express their opinions on 
this. My frank opinion is that the av- 
erage, good, honest dealer must stand 
by his title. 


HON. MR. FROST: Would it do 
violence to anything if it were so stip- 
ulated, or set out, that dealers in auto- 
mobiles shall give a warranty or title, 
unless they specify particularly those 
claims which are against it? Would there 
be anything to that? 


MRO WINTERMEYVER®: Mr. 
Speaker, it is my personal opinion that 
any dealer should be required to give 
a warranty. It is disgraceful that he can 
avoid doing so. Irrespective of what 
we do here, a dealer should be required 
to give a warranty of title. 


HON. MR. FROST: Would that 


cure it? 


MR. WINTERMEYER: I do not 
think so. We aim really to modernize 
the system of title registration. There 
are many isolated deals of the type of 
which the hon. Prime Minister has 
spoken, and they are very important. 
Pid sian selismascar with. ae liens to 
another man, it may be an isolated case, 
but the unfortunate purchaser takes it 
subject to the lien and may lose $1,000 
or $2,000, and he can do nothing 
about it. 


If that happens in the case of a dealer 
who is selling many thousands of cars, 
when one case occurs where it goes 
wrong, and he is required to make up 
$1,000, he can write that off his general 
account, and can protect or insure him- 
self against such loss. 


We have a duty to look to the prin- 
ciple of the matter. The system which 
exists at the present time is to be criti- 
cized fundamentally, in that it does not 
recognize the lack of opportunity to an 
individual to protect himself. Under the 
existing arrangements, an individual, 
even if it were only one in a million, 
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cannot do anything to protect himself ; 
and that seems to me to be a scar or a 
criticism of our basic legal system, if our 
system of jurisprudence does not pro- 
vide adequate protection for such people. 


Mr speaker, in (99 per cent? of tne 
transactions, the deals will be on the 
“up and up”, and when you buy from 
a man, he will tell you honestly what 
the situation is, We are dealing now 
only with an isolated group of people 
who are trying to put something over 
on the buyer. In these cases, they will 
bring a car from its usual metropolitan 
area into another metropolitan area and 
they will say that it has been for a very 
long and requisite period of time, in the 
area in which it is being sold. In fact, 
it will not have been there at all, and the 
innocent buyer may not be in a position 
to examine the records at all of the 
county clerks’ offices. 


HON. A. K. ROBERTS (Attorney- 
General) : Mr. Speaker, did the evidence 
before the committee show any serious 
monetary loss? 


MRA TONS Re ay Re 
Speaker, dollarwise, I would not say so; 
but it must be remembered that it is 
very important when it happens to one 
individual, when that unfortunate in- 
dividual loses $1,000. The total may 
amount to only $100,000 and in terms 
of the total volume it may not be a great 
amount, but if the hon. Minister or I 
happened to be the unfortunate person 
loosing the $1,000, we would appreciate 
the gravity of the position. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
if it is regarded by the dealers as a 
cost of doing business, or as a hazard 
of business which they incur, and which 
they include in their overhead, is there 
really any great problem to be met? 
The dealers may have such a loss, but 
may say they would rather meet that 
loss, than engage in something which 
would be a cumbersome way of doing 
business. When the loss is not passed 
on to the individual, but is absorbed by 
the dealer, is there a problem to be met 
then? 
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MR. WINTERMEYER: I am quite 
prepared to recognize that it is not really 
a problem in regard to the dealers, and 
I recognize there is not great clamour 
for this legislation. In fact, those persons 
who are vocal about it are opposed to 
it, as they are organized dealers. 


HON, ALR. PROS Des swase cou: 
cerned about what the hon. member 
for Waterloo South said in that respect, 
that in the state of Michigan, they 
found the institution of this system put 
them back, and that it takes from 4 to 
6 weeks to obtain a tracer. If that is 
so, would it not be placing a great im- 
pediment on business? It is difficult to 
secure people to work for you—unless, 
as the hon. member for York South 
(Mr. MacDonald) said, you engage in 
patronage. It is difficult to secure people 
who will do a job. Would that be an in- 
fluencing factor? 


NUR WO Ne ak VE Vo ER Re Vis 
Speaker, the hon. Prime Minister has 
given this considerable thought, and he 
is raising many of the objections which 
the automobile dealers did. They cer- 
tainly are complaining of possible delay. 
With deference, however, I do not think 
the delays could be anything as long as 
that. It should not take from 4 to 6 
weeks, 


FON NR TRO Se Miaw ask 
whether this draft Act applies only to 
new cars purchased from a certain date? 


I have not had an opportunity to look at 
the Bill. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: That is so. 


HON. MR. FROST: Then I suppose 
the Bill would have the merit of allow- 
ing the system to develop over a number 
of years. 


MRSS WeLIN GLE! Many (ECR ech Tg: 
Speaker, that is specifically one point. I 
have been on this committee for only a 
few months, but this particular Bill 
comes entirely from the report sub- 
mitted a year ago. This applies only to 
new cars, as of a certain date, say, 1957 
models. As a result, this legislation will 
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be assimilated into our law gradually 
and I think very effectively. It will not 
apply to used cars which are on the 
market at the present time. 


Every device has been used to make 
this as palatable as possible to those who 
are opposed to it. That is, the dealers. 
For example, originally the Bill required 
that certain documents be notarized, but 
that has been discontinued; it required 
that a numerous number of copies be 
prepared, but that has been discontinued. 
The Bill has been simplified and stream- 
lined to make it as easy as possible to 
operate. 


Mr. Speaker, this Bill represents a 
recognition of the inherent righteousness 
of the principle and we have been trying 
to devise a Bill which will cause as little 
inconvenience as possible to those who 
are opposed, and who have a right to be 
opposed, to it. 

Personally, I am of the opinion that 
when this legislation is implemented, it 
will be found within a short period of 
time that there is not as much inconveni- 
ence to dealers and others as was thought 
would occur. I believe the system will 
be accepted and become part of our 
regular routine of trading cars, very 
easily and simply. 

There were several points raised by 
the hon. member for Waterloo South, 
and I would like to make some specific 
reference to them at this time. 


With respect to the cost itself, my 
frank opinion is that this legislation will 
not prove to be very costly. It is true 
that certain clerical staff, which is not 
required at present, will be needed. At 
one time it was estimated that 40 persons 
would be required to handle this matter. 


However, it must be remembered that 
we are not suggesting that all cars be 
handled in this fashion, but only new 
cars. Accordingly, it is my opinion that 
the staff can be materially reduced. It 
will not be necessary to construct a new 
building nor incur a great deal of addi- 
tional expense to house this group. The 
staff can be housed in our existing 
quarters. 


Furthermore, with respect to the 
losses to which reference has been made, 
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I am prepared to admit it was unfortun- 
ate that the report was ever sent out to 
inquire about losses. That was done in 
the last few weeks of the sittings of the 
committee. At that time, many people 
had made up their minds, and one would 
have to be a genius to send out an inquiry 
and phrase it in an impartial way, to get 
the type of information required. The 
report went out and I am inclined to 
think a number of people had made up 
their minds, and when they returned the 
report, they were not trying to be im- 
partial, but were trying to impress that 
the losses were low. I am not sure that 
the reports returned under these cir- 
cumstances are as accurate as might be 
expected or as normally would be the 
case. 


Therefore, in view of the fact that 
there will be others who will have an 
opportunity to speak on this Bill, and 
that I have covered the basic problems, 
let me summarize the points. I acknowl- 
edge that the dealers can take care of 
themselves. I acknowledge that the 
finance companies are not particularly 
interested in this matter. 


However, there is one significant fact 
which must be borne in mind with 
respect to the finance companies. They 
obtain their business from the dealers, 
and they let it be known to the com- 
mittee in no uncertain terms that they 
would not wish to do anything contrary 
to the wishes of the dealers. Reading 
between the lines, I gathered that they 
acknowledged the principle as being 
good, desirable and necessary at some 
time, but they did not want to do, or say 
anything, which would prejudice them 
with the dealers who are their source of 
business. 


There is one criticism which might be 
levied against the Bill and to which some 
consideration should be given. If a man 
receives a document from the govern- 
ment, no matter from which department, 
saying a certain person is the owner of 
a certain car, he is inclined to interpret 
that to be a guarantee of title. I do not 
think he could be blamed for making 
that interpretation. 


However, in legal terms, it is only a 
report on title, as to what has been 
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found, and sent to the registry office. I 
believe we should give some considera- 
tion to the advisability of making that 
guarantee of title. If, as the hon. mem- 
ber for Waterloo South says, the losses 
are relatively small, the cost will not be 
appreciable in making it a guarantee 
of title. 


In conclusion, may I say I am endors- 
ing this Bill because I believe it will do 
something which should be done to up- 
hold a rule of law. The average man in 
the street anticipates and expects that 
the law will protect him. He finds him- 
self in a very difficult position when he 
cannot protect himself, when he cannot 
determine whether or not the title to a 
car is good or bad. I submit that in 
practice, he cannot determine that at the 
present time. 


We have a duty to do something to 
afford him protection, to afford him an 
expeditious and simple manner of deter- 
mining whether the title is good or bad. 
The legislation should be devised to 
make that system as simple and as effec- 
tive as possible, at the same time giving 
as little inconvenience as possible to 
automobile dealers and such persons. I 
submit that the Bill now before the 
House does exactly that. 


MR. J. ROBARTS (London North) : 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to make some 
contribution to the discussion on this 
Bill. First, I wish to associate myself 
very strongly with the fundamental prin- 
ciple involved in the Bill, which has been 
so adequately described by the hon. 
member for Waterloo North (Mr. 
Wintermeyer). I am a lawyer by train- 
ing and I see in this situation a legal 
position that has ceased to have the 
effectiveness it was designed to produce 
in the first place. 


I think it would be the height of 
idiocy to argue that our present county 
registration system is doing anything 
for anybody insofar as automobiles are 
concerned. 

I feel that the big dealers who are 
opposing this — and I do not blame 
them, they are looking after their own 
interests — but they simply accept the 
losses that come to them as part of 
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their business overhead, and a reputable 
dealer does not put a clause such as 
the one read by the hon. member for 
Waterloo South (Mr. Myers) on the 
back of the contract. He accepts the 
liability of warranty of the sale he 
makes. 


But what does he do with the loss 
he inevitably takes? He simply spreads 
it over a large number of transactions 
and, eventually, gets it back from the 
public. This scheme, as it is designed 
in this Bill, will stop those losses from 
occurring at all. The losses simply 
will not happen, and that in itself will 
effect a considerable saving to our so- 
ciety as a whole. 


The hon. member for Waterloo 
South presented a very able argument 
and I know, having discussed this with 
him many times privately, he feels very 
strongly about this Bill. But I would 
like to point out to hon. members of the 
House that he approached it entirely 
from the point of view of the dealer, 
he did not approach it from the point 
of view of the individual, the same in- 
dividual who was mentioned by the hon. 
member for Waterloo North (Mr. 
Wintermeyer ), and that is the man who 
has to accept the $1,000 or $1,500 loss, 
either through buying a car that was 
stolen and having it taken away from 
him, or by buying a car which was pre- 
viously encumbered. 


Unfortunately, to discuss this case 
properly, I should be able at this mo- 
ment to produce a list of the number of 
individuals who have lost money in this 
province and the amounts they have 
lost, but they are a group that I defy 
anyone to pinpoint. You hear about 
them, about isolated cases, and if you 
consult the lawyers in any municipality 
you will get an estimate of the number 
of people who have suffered. 


But they are not organized; they 
have no association ; and it is impossible 
to get any overall figures on who they 
are, where they are or how much they 
have lost. 


But I am convinced in my own mind, 
through the evidence that has been 
brought before the committee, that there 
is a very substantial loss being suffered 
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by the citizens of the province and this 
system will just stop that loss com- 
pletely. 


In other words, it will not transfer it 
from one person to another, it will just 
insure that it will not occur at all. 


I would like to deal with some of the 
points advanced by the hon. member 
for Waterloo South. It is very diff- 
cult to quote from the various bodies 
which have appeared before the com- 
mittee because some of them appeared 
twice. As he pointed out, you get one 
opinion from the executive and perhaps 
you have the idea that there was an- 
other opinion held by the body of the 
organization. Frankly, I looked upon 
a great deal of that evidence with a 
certain amount of — I do not know 
exactly the word that I want to use — 
but I was not prepared to accept it 100 
per cent. There seemed to be so much 
fluctuation in the thinking of the peo- 
ple who were appearing before us. It 
was difficult to know whether they were 
saying today what they thought yester- 
day or what they were likely to think 
tomorrow. Therefore, it became nec- 
essary as a member of this committee to 
make some fairly large assumptions one- 
self. I accepted that responsibility and 
am supporting this legislation. 


There is no doubt that the automo- 
bile dealers — and I have discussed 
this with certain dealers in my own rid- 
ing — fear and fear greatly the admin- 
istrative difficulties that might be occa- 
sioned by this Bill. In other words, 
if they sell a car on Saturday afternoon 
they want the man who bought it to be 
able to take his family for a drive on 
Sunday morning, and properly so, be- 
cause a man may wait 6 weeks debating 
whether he will buy a car but the min- 
ute he makes up his mind, and buys 
one, he wants to drive it. 


We have had many conferences with 
the finance companies. They brought 
in legal talent from New York and we 
spent many hours going over this legis- 
lation item by item. I am convinced 
in my own mind that it is a serviceable 
piece of legislation as far as the indus- 
try 1s concerned. 
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As has already been pointed out this 
legislation will apply only to new model 
1957 cars. As the years go by, we will 
include the new cars as they are con- 
structed and built. It is probably the 
most flexible thing that we can devise. 
If there is anything wrong with it, and 
inevitably there will be, it can be recti- 
fied very early in the proceedings before 
many cars are affected. 


Let us suggest the worst of all should 
happen and it should prove to be a com- 
pletely impossible piece of legislation. 
At the end of one or two years it can 
be repealed, and I suggest very little 
dislocation would be caused either to 
industry or to the government. I do not 
think that would ever happen, but I just 
want to emphasize the fact it is a very 
flexible scheme and if it needs any 
alteration there would be no difficulty in 
producing it. 


There are various points raised by the 
hon. member for Waterloo South with 
which I cannot agree. The first was his 
suggestion that perhaps an alteration in 
The Sale of Goods Act could provide 
for a statutory warranty which could 
not be avoided, might be the answer. 


I have one answer to that, “you are 
just shifting the loss and instead of it 
falling on one individual, you are divid- 
ing it into a number of small pieces and 
applying each of those to every car that 
man sells.” But sooner or later, the 
public will pay for it because it will be 
absorbed in the higher car prices. But 
in this system we will put an end to this 
loss because it will not exist, and in 
addition they will give the small man 
the protection he requires. 


I think it would be very unfair to say 
the finance companies were not in sup- 
port of this legislation, but as was 
pointed out by the hon. member for 
Waterloo North, their bread and butter 
comes from the dealers. They were quite 
frank in saying they were not going to 
make any decision but they did say, “As 
long as you are working on it we can 
help you, but we do not say whether we 
are for it or against it.” They gave us a 
tremendous amount of assistance and I 
personally came away with the feeling 


they were very interested in seeing the 
thing finally completed. 


I would like to deal with the matter 
of costs for a few moments, because it 
is not quite as serious a situation as may 
appear at first blush. Without going into 
the particulars in various jurisdictions 
in the United States, we found where 
they had a good system, properly ad- 
ministered with reasonable fees, the 
thing carried itself. 


I would like to point out also that 
today you register a bill of sale and pay 
for it and register a conditional sale 
agreement and pay for it, or register a 
chattel mortgage and pay for it. With 
this scheme these registration fees would 
be simply replaced by another fee so 
that it is not a brand new cost that we 
are imposing. In addition, the scheme is 
set up to take advantage of our present 
county court facilities and the facilities 
undertaken by our present issuers of 
motor licences, so I would think it could 
be handled at a cost that would certainly 
not be onerous to anyone. 


I would like to deal for a moment 
with the famous questionnaire which 
was sent out. Frankly, from the answers. 
that came back, I would suggest that 
anyone with an inventive flare could 
draw any conclusion he wanted from 
them, and some of them were so peculiar 
they caused a great deal of doubt as to 
their validity. 


One man reported that he lost $150,- 
OOO in one year and some 150 cars. That 
means, according to his report, he lost 
$1,000 on every car he sold that year. 


HON. MR. FROST: He should go 
out of business. 


MR. ROBARTS: I do not ever think 


he was in business. 


MR. MYERS: That is not so. There 
was no reply like that. 


MR. MACAULAY: There was one 
I recall who lost $150,000 on 150 cars. 


MR. MYERS: I have not heard of 
anything like that. 
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MR. ROBARTS: Perhaps the hon. 
member for Waterloo South will admit 
we could not consider a couple of an- 
swers at all because they were obviously 
of not value. Perhaps my figures are 
wrong, however, I only raise that point 
because I am not impressed by any of 
the information contained in the ques- 
tionnaires at all. 


There is not a doubt in the world that 
this system causes a reduction in the 
number of stolen cars, because it re- 
duces one of the greatest motivations 
for stealing, and that is resale. The hon. 
member points out that we have a good 
percentage of recovery in this province, 
but he says nothing about who got 
“stung” when those cars were recovered. 
Whether this information is available, 
I do not know, but cars are stolen in 
many cases for resale. When they are 
recovered, they are recovered from the 
man who bought it not knowing it was 
a stolen car, and he in fact is out what- 
ever he paid for it. 


There is another approach. We were 
told in the United States that the states 
which had not title law were turning 
into the dumping grounds for all stolen 
cars, because the car theft rings will not 
try to run those cars into a state that 
has a certificate of title law, because it 
is much too difficult to establish owner- 
ship in order to be able to sell them. 
We have had a certain amount of ex- 
perience in this province with car theft 
rings, and I think that point has some 
merit. 


Mr. Speaker, we have had a great deal 
of discussion about automobiles this 
afternoon. I could go on for some time 
but I think perhaps everything has been 
said. The arguments have been pro- 
duced on both sides. I would like to 
finish on the note on which I started, 
and the note so ably put forward by 
the hon. member for Waterloo North, 
namely, that if there is involved in this 
whole question a matter of principle, 
and, frankly, the law we have today is 
bad, and we have here a solution to 
it which I recommend for your ac- 
ceptance. 


ONTARIOSLE GIS A CURE 


MR. R. GISBORN (Wentworth 
East): Mr. Speaker, as one of the com- 
mittee who signed this report and one 
who was appointed to the committee at 
the first session of this Legislature last 
September, when the original committee 
was reconstituted to reconsider the 
original Bill No. 125, I would like to say 
briefly that, not having the advantage 
of the investigations conducted by the 
original committee, and not being a 
lawyer, I cannot argue the legal rami- 
fications of this particular Bill. But I 
do think that the original Bill, being the 
unanimous opinion of the original com- 
mittee, does contain some well-founded 
merits. 


I had only a few sessions with the 
committee and my observations were 
they were fully confident of what they 
were trying to accomplish, and went 
about doing the job in a very efficient 
manner. 


I would say in my impressions of 
the different organizations which made 
representations to this committee, I 
could not find in their presentations any 
definite or reasonable opposition to the 
principle, of the Bill) 1 felt, rather sthas 
they were concerned more with some of 
the mechanical administrative sections 
and in their presentations; in dealing 
with the committee, I feel sincerely that 
adjustments were made to their satis- 
faction which seemed to dispel their 
doubts. 


I do feel, Mr. Speaker, that there 
must have been a great deal of thought 
given to the need of such a Bill prior 
to the setting up of the original com- 
mittee in April, 1954, during the fourth 
session of the 24th Legislature. There 
must have been considerable thought 
given to the need for stich a Bill to 
justify the setting up of such a com- 
mittee to spend a great deal of money 
and a great deal of time investigating the 
problem. I would just like to say that 
I feel this Bill—from the short time 
I have had to investigate the prob- 
lem of the workman in the street—will 
give him some added protection in 
making private sales without going 
through the finance companies’ hands. 
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I would say the Bill should be sup- 
ported and given a fair trial. If it is 
found in a few years that the Bill is 
not workable, there is nothing wrong 
with amending it or repealing it. I feel 
the Bill should be supported. 


Hon. L. M. Frost moves the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 


FINES AND FORFEITURES ACT 


Hon. A. K. Roberts moves second 
Teadine cofmoaill Now 3208 Ani Actito 
amend The Fines and Forfeitures Act.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


rien DE PAR | VEN SAG Tr 


Hon. Mr. Roberts moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 99, “An Act to amend 
ne ire Departments: Act.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


He said: I would like to address the 
House for a few moments in connection 
with this Bill on second reading. This 
Bill affirms 3 principles: First, the 
principle of the right of a firefighter to a 
hearing before dismissal. Secondly, the 
principle expedites bargaining and arbi- 
tration procedure, and, thirdly, the 
principle of making quite clear the 
meaning of the word “pension” as used 


in the collective bargaining section of 
thesAct: 


I think I might refer historically, very 
briefly to the fact that compulsory arbi- 
tration, binding upon the municipality 
for policemen and firemen, was first 
introduced and provided for in this Leg- 
islature in 1947. At that time, it was 
with respect to remuneration and work- 
ing conditions. The legislation was 
based on the fact that firemen and po- 
licemen were effectively deprived of 
strike procedure, but both groups rec- 
ognized their services must be available 
without interruption, if such a service 
was to be satisfactorily maintained in 
the public interest, in a municipality. 
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Since 1947, there have been a few 
amendments. In 1948, certain changes 
were effected, to make bargaining more 
workable in both the fire and police 
Acts; in 1949, the fire and police chiefs 
were excluded from bargaining, in both 
Acts. 


In 1950, the subject matter of bar- 
gaining was expanded to include pen- 
sions, again by amendments to both 
Acts. I will say a word about “pen- 
sions” in a moment, but to bring to the 
attention of the House something which 
is very close at hand, may I say that 
just 10 days ago, the fire chief in Hali- 
burton was carrying out his duties at a 
bank fire, and lost his life at that time. 


In 1955, the Fire Departments Act 
was amended to provide for arbitration 
of disputes concerning interpretation 
and awards. The present Bill is for the 
purpose of establishing the 3 main prin- 
ciples I have mentioned: the right of 
hearing before dismissal, the provision 
for expeditious bargaining, and arbitra- 
tion procedures, and clarifying the 
definition of “pension.” 


When the Bill reaches committee 
stage, I propose to move certain amend- 
ments to the Bill, as follows: 


“1. That section 3a as it appears in 
the Bill be struck out and the following 
substituted : 


3a. A full-time firefighter shall not 
be discharged without being afforded 
the opportunity of a hearing before 
the municipal council or a committee 
thereof designated by the council if 
he makes a written request for such 
hearing within 7 days after he receives 
notice of his proposed discharge. 


*“2.- Lhat in section Z of the Bill the 
time within which the bargaining must 
commence be increased to read 120 days 
instead of 90 days. 

“3. That the time in section 3 within 
which the appointment of the members 
of the arbitration board was to be made 
be increased to 30 days instead of 14 
days. 

“Reprints of the Bill with the pro- 
posed changes will accordingly appear 
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in the Bill books before the Bill is called 
in committee.” 


With regard to one principle of the 
Bill, clarifying the meaning of the word 
“pension” as used in the collective 
bargaining section of the Act, which 
enumerates the matter which may be the 
subject of bargaining, that is, remunera- 
tion, pensions, or working conditions of 
the full-time firefighters, other than the 
chief. 


Subclause (iii) of clause (a) of 
paragraph 48 of The Municipal Act 
(chapter 243) of the Revised Statutes 
of Ontario, 1950, reads as follows: 


“Pension” means an annuity com- 
mencing on the retirement date of an 
employee and payable in monthly 
instalments as long as he lives and 
includes a joint-survivorship annuity 
similarly payable as long as he and 
another person lives and continuing 
until the death of the survivor of 
them, and purchased by payments by 
a municipality or local board and 
deductions from the salary, wages or 
other remuneration of an employee 
together with interest on the sum of 
both such amounts. 


It should be noted that this type of 
pension may be applied to any or all 
civic employees, and the amendment 
merely gives a similar right to full-time 
firefighters. It is not, of course, com- 
pulsory, but may be a matter of agree- 
ment arrived at by the collective bargain- 
ing processes as set out in the Act. 

There is also a provision for the 
matter being referable to the hon. Min- 
ister of Municipal Affairs (Mr. Good- 
fellow). 

Since the introduction of this Bill, 
the Mayors and Reeves Association was 
heard by the hon. Minister of Labour 
(Mr. Daley), the hon. Minister of Muni- 
cipal Affairs, and myself, and on that 
same day, a delegation from the Fire- 
fighters Association was heard. 

We think the present Bill, as stated, is 
for the purpose of establishing the 3 
main principles which I have outlined, 
and is now presented to the House for 
second reading. 
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MR DOM a €U OW ALD Cyornk 
South): Mr. Speaker, I want to add a 
brief word in support of the principle 
of this Bill. I think it acknowledges a 
real problem involving these unions, 
which happen to be in public service, 
where being deprived the right to strike 
raises very serious difficulties in the life 
of a community. Anybody who knows 
anything about trade unions is fully 
aware of the fact that to deprive a union 
of the right to strike is to reduce the 
effectiveness of that union in its negotia- 
tion and bargaining power. I think the 
move made in this Bill to recognize the 
particular position of this group of 
workers, is entirely valid, and I would 
like to support it. 


MR. R. GISBORN (Wentworth 
East): Mr. Speaker, regarding the 
amendment to section 3, in regard to the 
appointment of an arbitration board; 
is the time extended in both cases? 


HON. MR. ROBERTS: Yes, the 
period becomes 30 days instead of 14. 


MR. GISBORN: 
HON. MR. ROBERTS: Yes. 


MR. GISBORN: In the appoint- 
ment of a chairman or if an appointee 
fails to act? 


HON. MR. ROBERTS: Yes. In 
section 3, it is provided that an arbitra- 
tion board appointment is to be made 
within 30 days. Formerly, it was 14. 
I think wherever the figure “14” ap- 
pears, it will be changed to “30.” 


MR. GISBORN: It says where an 
appointee fails to act, another man may 
be appointed — and here it says “14 
days.” 


HONS SR ROBERTS: 
be “3U days.” 


MR. SPEAKER: I would like to 
change the order of business if I may. 
I arranged with two hon. members to 
say a few words before the Orders of 
the day, but we did not get around to 
them, and I would like to revert to it, 
after the hon. Prime Minister concludes. 


In both cases? 


It should 


| 
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HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): I have received a large number 
of telegrams from municipalities which 
I will not read, but they have been sent 
from such places as the city of Wind- 
sor, the city of Peterborough, the city 
of Hamilton, and many others. 


MR. MacDONALD: Some of us re- 
ceived a large number from unions 
across the province. 


HON. MR. FROST: I say, with all 
respect, that the municipalities of On- 
tario recognize their problem and situa- 
tion, and I can assure you we will be 
very careful not to do things which in- 
fringe upon the municipal autonomy. I 
think the hon. leader of the Opposition 
will agree to that. 


MR. OLIVER: Oh yes, certainly. 


FIONN, MR. FROST: Most of the 
telegrams request time to study the Bill. 
These telegrams are dated, for the most 
part, at the end of last month, and 
nearly a month has elapsed, so I think 
there has been plenty of opportunity for 
them to study the Bill. 


Since that time, my colleagues and I 
have spent a considerable amount of 
time looking over the particulars of the 
Bill, and I think they are entirely fair 
and just. I cannot see anything wrong 
with the Bill at all. It provides for a 
hearing, if an employee is about to be 
discharged, but before he is discharged. 
I cannot see anything wrong with that. 
It provides for pension in the same form 
as with other municipal employees. I 
cannot see anything wrong with that. 

Then there are provisions to deal 
with the bargaining situation, which I 
do not think are at all unreasonable. 
Those are the principles. 

In the meantime, I may say that I 
really have not heard any substantial 
objection to the Bill. Upon looking it 
over, I have no hesitation in saying the 
Bill is a just one, and should be passed. 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


MR. SPEAKER: I will revert to 
Orders of the day, and will give the 
floor to the hon. member for Russell. 
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MR. G. LAVERGNE (Russell) : 
Mr. Speaker, before the Orders of the 
day, I would like to make reference, if 
I may, to what was said in this House 
a short while ago by the hon. Attorney- 
General (Mr. Roberts), concerning rail- 
way crossing fatalities. From informa- 
tion which was made available to me, I 
am led to believe that a report has been 
made on this, and other accidents of that 
precise nature which have occurred, and 
on February 21 of this year, just west of 
the village of Navan, in the riding of 
Russell, which I have the honour to 
represent. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
hon. Attorney-General whether he can 
shed any light on this matter in view 
of his statements regarding the attempt 
to reduce or eliminate accidents such as 
this, in the province. Would the hon. 
Attorney-General inform the House 
whether he will or has looked into this 
matter ? 


HON. MR. ROBERTS: May I say 
in reply to the hon. member for Rus- 
sell, Mr. Speaker, in regard to the acci- 
dent referred to; from information I 
have obtained, the crossing is a bad one. 
The approach to the crossing is on an 
incline, and to the east there are ob- 
structions by a hedge and the railway 
station at Navan, and according to the 
report, it is actually impossible to see 
even the headlights of a locomotive until 
the train is practically on the crossing. 
It is a very bad, unprotected crossing. 


At the time I spoke in the House 
concerning the alarming number of fa- 
talities which had occurred during the 
early winter months, at level crossings, 
I wrote to the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners. A few days ago I received 
a letter in reply from the chief commis- 
sioner of the board, Mr. Justice Kear- 
ney, and he indicated in that letter that 
he was very much alive to the situation 
of these unprotected level crossings. 


It would appear that, in 1955, 16 out 
of 21 fatal accidents which occurred 
at level crossings occurred at those 
which were unprotected. Of course, 
there have been cases where the drivers 
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have been so negligent that even with all 
the warning signal apparatus, accidents 
have occurred, but the fact that 16 out 
of 21 occurred at unprotected level 
crossings would seem to indicate there 
is room for doing a great deal in an 
attempt to prevent such occurrences. 


I understand the federal government 
provided this board last year with a 
larger amount of money than at any pre- 
vious time, and now automatic control 
protection apparatus can be supplied, to 
the extent of 60 per cent. of the cost, 
and I understand the maximum of 
$300,000 has been appropriated in con- 
nection with providing the necessary 
construction at any railway crossing by 
the federal government. Of course, the 
municipalities concerned are contribut- 
ing, and in some cases, I think there are 
contributions from the province. 


Where applications are made to the 
board the suggestion has been made that 
sometimes municipalities are fearful of 
the cost, and do not make their applica- 
tions as quickly as they might. In re- 
lation to this accident and in relation 
to all crossing accidents generally, I am 
glad to say that the chief commissioner 
has suggested that he and his chief 
engineer should come to Toronto and 
confer with the hon. Minister of High- 
ways (Mr. Allan) and myself at an 
early date, in the hope that we can 
work out some better protective measure. 


MRA. COAULD: (Leeds) ai Mr: 
Speaker, I should like to make a state- 
ment in connection with a story which 
appeared in this morning’s Globe and 
Mail in which I was quoted, and which 
I feel might be misleading, since a para- 
graph or two seemed to have been left 
out. In speaking about the question of 
double taxation which occurs in some 
toll roads in the United States, I said 
yesterday : 


A person who drives a car pays 
a tax on the gasoline, and then has 
to pay an additional charge to drive 
on the road, yet no use of the gasoline 
revenue was made for the construc- 
tion of it. 


The point I was making was that 
this would be avoided by recommenda- 
tions. 2-and 3 Poff themreport, sinvouier 
words, that the province contribute part 
of the cost of the construction of the 
toll road, and the toll be set at a figure 
to pay only the remainder of the cost. 


One justification for such a contribu- 
tion would be that additional facilities 
are required to handle traffic between 
two points. The costs of a standard 
road would be contributed by the prov- 
ince to the toll authority, the toll, there- 
fore, would pay only for the added 
benefits given by the higher standards 
of the controlled-access divided 4-lane 
roads. 


If, for example, a standard non- 
controlled-access highway cost $150,000 
per mile and the toll road cost $600,000 
per mile, the province might contribute 
$150,000 per mile from revenue. This 
would reduce the toll charge by 25 
per cent. and avoid the double taxation 
felerred to; 


MR. SPEAKER: Orders of the day. 


Eee CI LG Bae Care 


Hon. A. K. Roberts moves second 
reading of Bill No. 133, “An Act/to 
amend The Police Act.” 


He said: Mr. Speaker, this Act gen- 
erally is similar to what I have already 
outlined this afternoon in The Fire Act. 
The purpose is to expedite collective 
bargaining and arbitration procedure; 
collective agreements must be in writing ; 
deputy chief constables are removed 
from the collective bargaining pro- 
visions, and compulsory arbitration is 
provided for small forces, just as there 
is compulsory arbitration for larger 
forces. But, as the Act stands at the 
present time, forces of less than 5 have 
no way of securing a final compulsory 
effective arbitration proceeding. 


However, by this Bill, a single arbitra- 
tor can be appointed to carry out the 
function for these small forces in ex- 
actly the same way the larger arbitra- 
tion boards function for the larger 
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forces. That, in substance are the pur- 
poses of the Bill. The principles are 
very similar to those outlined in con- 
nection with The Fire Act. 

Motion agreed to; second reading of 
tem ill 


NOTICE OF MOTION 


Mr. D. MacDonald (York South) 


moves : 

THAT, in the opinion of this Legisla- 
ture, the objective of the Ontario fair 
practices legislation can be achieved 
more effectively if its administration is 
placed with a commission or board, 
adequately staffed, whose responsibility 
will be: 

(1) to investigate alleged violations 
of the Acts, thereby relieving already 
overburdened staff of The Department 
of Labour; 


(2) to promote and co-ordinate public 
education on human relationships as the 
only sure manner of meeting the prob- 
lem of discrimination on the basis of 
race, colour or creed. 

MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Speaker, 
may I at the outset state that everybody 
in this province accepts and supports 
the principles back of this legislation 
but I think one of the main difficulties 
we have had— 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. You have 
not a seconder. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Speaker, 
I move the adoption of the resolution, 
seconded by Mr. Thomas. 


MR. MACAULAY: Mr. Thomas is 
not in the House. 


MR. MacDONALD: I would like 
to point out, Mr. Speaker, that pre- 
cisely 5 minutes ago I was informed 
that this and resolution 2 were going to 
be called. The hon. member for Went- 
worth East (Mr. Gisborn) has gone out 
to get the information on resolution 2, 
otherwise he would be here to second 
my motion. We have had 5 minutes’ 
notice of this, and that is the reason 
the hon. member for Wentworth East 
is not here. 
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HON. MR. FROST: Perhaps some 
hon. member would second the motion 
in order to get it before the House. Per- 
haps one of the hon. opposition mem- 
bers? 


MR. NIXON: Why not second it 
yourself? 


HON SVR EROS Te al nught) have 
something to say about it. 


MR. MacDONALD: I was won- 
dering why the hon. Prime Minister did 
not volunteer. 


VOR Ga Av TR) Easy the 
member a seconder? 


HON. MR. FROST: The resolu- 
tion might stand for a few moments, 
Mr. Speaker, and we can proceed with 
other business. 


hon. 


DH ESPOWER, COMMISSION AGT 


Hon. W. K. Warrender moves sec- 
ond reading of Bill No. 104, “An Act 
to amend The Power Commission Act.”’ 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


UE NTA CARAS DEVELOPMENT 
AG 


Hon. Mr. Warrender moves second 
feadine@ sore bilmNo.. 103 acne ACtT to 
amend The Niagara Development Act, 
LOS, 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


BS Pe EAWRENGE 
DEVELOPMENT AG I: 


Hon. Mr. Warrender moves second 
reading of Bill No. 106, “An Act to 
amend The St. Lawrence Development 
ActplOo2e GNOnZ. a 

He said: The first section, Mr. 
Speaker, has to do with the definition 
of “works,” which brings it into line 
with the definition already contained in 
The Power Commission Act. 
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The second section is self-explana- 
tory. It has to do with expropriating 
land, and bringing the new provisions 
into line with the corresponding provi- 
sions in The Power Commission Act. 


The fourth section has to do with 
cemeteries and I think is a very impor- 
tant one, and I will enlarge on that. I 
have been given to understand by the 
officials at Hydro, that things are going 
along well down there, so far as sugges- 
tions made here are concerned. There 
was one suggestion made that perhaps 
the definition of “lot owner” might be 
enlarged, but on further consideration it 
was found that the present definition of 
“lot owner” pretty well covered the sit- 
uation. 


As is indicated in this section, provi- 
sions are made for the moving of all 
cemeteries in the area of the develop- 
ment, if so required, and the replace- 
ment of monuments and stones in the 
substituted cemeteries. I believe there 
are 14 of them. Many persons — ap- 
proximately 80 per cent., I am told — 
have indicated they are not interested 
in having the cemeteries moved, but 
would prefer to have the stones and 
monuments re-erected in the substituted 
cemeteries. Provision is made here for 
due notice in the local papers in the 
areas affected so that anyone who may 
have an interest in having a body moved, 
may bring it to our attention, and we 
will take action to have it moved, with- 
out cost to that owner. That, in effect, 
is the sum and substance of the section. 
If any hon. member has any questions, 
I shall try to answer them. 


MR bee LAIN IS Y ee otOruiont ys 
Mr. Speaker, in regard to cemeteries, I 
would like to ask the hon. Minister a 
question. He said if there is a request 
made, for instance, by a member of the 
family, or a friend of someone who is 
buried in the cemetery, the body will 
be removed. What will happen in cases 
where people have moved away? Is 
there going to be sufficient notice so this 
will be brought to their attention, so 
they can have the remains moved from 
one cemetery to another? 


HON. MR. WARRENDER: I did 
not make the statement that a friend 
may send in a request. The section 
makes that clear, in subsection 6, that 
it must be a lot owner who makes the 
request. Now, “lot owner,” as defined, 
can mean the owner of the whole ceme- 
tery, and I understand there are some 
instances of that kind, down there. In 
other words, if the ‘‘lot owner’ were 
the owner of the whole cemetery, he 
could make a request that all of these 
bodies contained in the cemetery be 
moved, and we will move the whole 
group of bodies, and they will be re- 
interred in a substituted cemetery in a 
new location. 


There will, of course, be persons 
buried there, who have no relatives, at 
least none have been seen nor heard 
from for many years, and it will be un- 
derstood if there is no request made, 
and no one has an interest in having a 
body moved, it will not be moved. 


With recent burials, of course, in 
most places there will be someone in the 
vicinity who will be interested, and will 
want the body of a relative moved to a 
substitute cemetery. You can see the 
difficulty, Mr. Speaker, if there is no 
relative at all, and no one has been 
heard of for years, or perhaps genera- 
tions, so we have made no provision for 
those cases at all, because it would be 
an extremely difficult thing to do. 


Let us assume — and this is what 
the hon. member is getting at — that 
we should remove all the remains from 
the cemeteries to substitute cemeteries ; 
the cost would be tremendous. As I 
have already indicated, approximately 
80 per cent. of the persons who are 
going to be affected by this have indi- 
cated they do not wish the remains 
moved, but they do wish the bodies re- 
moved of those who have been recently 
interred. What is the reason for this? 
It depends on the whims of these peo- 
ple who are interested in relatives who 
are buried there, and have been for a 
period of 5 or 10 or 50 years, for all 
we know, but if the lot owners indicate 
to us they wish the bodies moved, that 
will be done, at no cost to them. 
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MR. MANLEY: Mr. Speaker, I 
have not suggested that all bodies should 
be moved, That was not my suggestion. 
I wanted to ask the hon. Minister what 
type of advertising is he going to have? 
How is he going to inform the people? 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Might I ask the hon. member 
if this might not be better asked in 
committee ? 


MR. MANLEY: That would be all 
right, Mr, Speaker. 


HON. MR. FROST: The principle, 
of course, is to move the cemeteries, the 
stones and the remains, if requested, and 
I think the question the hon. member 
quite properly raises is as follows: Is 
the notice sufficient? I think that could 
be taken up in committee, and I may say 
to him that I would want to see that 
there is ample protection afforded on 
that point also. 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


NOTICE OF MOTION 


Mr. MacDonald moves, seconded by 
Mr. Thomas: 


THAT in the opinion of this Legisla- 
ture the objective of the Ontario fair 
practices legislation can be achieved 
more effectively if its administration is 
placed with a commission or board, 
adequately staffed, whose responsibility 
will be: 

(1) to investigate alleged violations 
of the Acts, thereby relieving already 
overburdened staff of The Department 
of Labour; and 

(2) to promote and co-ordinate public 
education on human relationships as the 
only sure manner of meeting the prob- 
lem of discrimination on the basis of 
race, colour or creed. 

He said: Mr. Speaker, I stated a 
moment ago that I think it can be 
asserted without fear of contradiction 
that this legislation has the support of 
the overwhelming majority of people in 
the province. I think we have run into 
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some difficulties with the administration 
of the legislation up until now, and I 
want to suggest that a good many of 
those difficulties have arisen from the 
fact that the legislation was placed in a 
department whose head was not really 
in sympathy with the legislation, and, 
more particularly, I refer to the hon. 
Minister (Mr. Daley). 


The hon. Minister was extremely 
sensitive yesterday when we raised other 
points. I wish that during the last year 
or two, he had been equally sensitive 
about the feelings of various people 
across this province, whom he, on a 
number of occasions, has “smeared”’ as 
being Communists. I happen to know 
some of them as being honourable and 
respected members in their own com- 
munity, and taking part in various 
organizations, and yet the hon. Minister 
“smeared” them as being Communists, 
because of the fact that they took an 
interest in the situation in Dresden, with 
a view of proving whether or not this 
legislation was effective. 


If the hon. Minister has forgotten, 
perhaps I could remind him and the 
House of one or two of those instances. 
For example, on October 30, 1954, the 
Telegram carried a story under the 
headline : 


DALEY Backs FACE WITH COLOUR 
BAR STAYS: 


Mr. Daley is quoted as saying that he 
was more convinced than ever that he 
was right in refusing to prosecute the 
offenders in Ontario’s anti-colour bar. 
He blamed a Communist group for 
stirring up trouble in Dresden, “They 
are going to have difficulty making 
trouble with me.’ And when reporters 
told him of the incident, he said: “It is 
a pretty cheap way of getting a story for 
a paper and you can say I said that. 
This thing is settling down beautifully.” 


HON. MR. DALEY: Anything I say 
can always be said any place. 


MR. MacDONALD: Well, Mr. 
Speaker, I will tell the hon. Minister 
how beautifully it was settling down. 
Within about 3 days, the hon. Prime 
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Minister stepped into the picture and 
said that what the hon. Minister said 
would not be done, would be done, 
namely, to prosecute in the Dresden 
case. 


IHON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
I do not think I ever said anything of 
the sort. I do not think I have ever 
interfered with the processes of justice. 


MR. MacDONALD: I do not think 
I said the hon. Prime Minister did any- 
thing of that sort, I said he intervened 
2 or 3 days later, and announced that 
the prosecutions were going to be pro- 
ceeded with. On a Saturday, the hon. 
Minister said there would be no prosecu- 
tions, and on Monday or Tuesday of the 
following week, the hon. Prime Minister 
indicated that there would be prosecu- 
tions. 


HONS MR OEROS Te) Chats hat 
the hon. member for York South says, 
but did Il? I doubt if I did. He may be 
able to show that I did, but I think that 
is only his own interpretation. 


MRI Mac DO NA De Now Mr 
Speaker, according to the papers here 
the hon. Prime Minister announced 3 
days after the hon. Minister indicated 
there would be no prosecutions, that 
what had happened in Dresden was suffi- 
cient justification to warrant a prosecu- 
tion. 


HON. MR. PORTER: Has the hon. 
member the clipping here? 


MR. MacDONALD: No, I do not 
happen to have that particular clipping 
here. Sometimes hon. members opposite 
are unhappy when I have a clipping, and 
now they are unhappy when I do not 
have one. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
I do not want to resort to technicalities, 
but we prosecuted —and when I say 
“we’’, of course I mean that the machi- 
nery of the law took effect— anda 
prosecution was launched. 


MR. MacDONALD: All right, I 
hope the hon. Prime Minister got his 
point neatly made, whatever it may have 
been. My point, sir, was the simple one 
that the hon. Prime Minister announced 
the prosecution 3 days after the hon. 
Minister had announced there would be 
no prosecution. I do not think that is so 
difficult to grasp. 


The next chapter in the problem of 
administration of this Act was what 
emerged from Judge Grosch’s decision. 
I am not going into the details of that 
decision, but I have rarely, if ever, read 
a more fantastic decision which, to my 
mind, was a perversion of justice, and 
I have reason to believe that many 
lawyers in the province, including the 
hon. member for Victoria, were equally 
unhappy with the judgment, to the ex- 
tent that some comments appeared in 
the paper. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
I must say that I found myself in some 
disagreement, but then I am only a 
country lawyer. 


MR. MacDONALD: You will note, 
Mr. Speaker, that I did not say the “hon. 
Prime Minister,” I said the “hon. mem- 
ber for Victoria.” I had him back to his 
status, as he has just described it, a 
“country lawyer” at that point. 


However, in the Globe and Mail of 
September 16, 1955, we find: 


Premier Frost is quoted as describ- 
ing as “ridiculous” reports that the 
convictions had been put aside because 
neither restaurant keeper had told the 
negroes they were not being served 
because of their colour. 


Then there is the following very 
pertinent remark supposed to have been 
made at that time by the hon. member 
for Victoria: 


Surely it is not necessary that a 
bank robber must announce that he 
is going to hold up a bank before he 
is convicted of bank robbery. 


And that, Mr. Speaker, is in essence 
the point in the judgment, and a very 
astounding one. 
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However, to proceed, after the judg- 
ment had been rendered, apparently the 
hon. Minister in charge of the admin- 
istration of this Act was quite trium- 
phant; he said that the judgment had 
rendered the colour case “dead as a 
door nail.” 


BION, MRa DALEY s Thatuissright. 
I said that. 


MR MacDONALD:: “That istreht) 
and as the election campaign emerged 
last May, the St. Catharines Standard of 
May 13, 1955, has these two paragraphs 
to show that even, after all this ex- 
perience, the hon. Minister still was 
not persuaded to a more sympathetic 
approach to the legislation, but after all 
that had been said, was convinced that 
it was the Communists who were stir- 
ring up trouble in regard to this and 
other problems emerging insofar as the 
legislation and its administration, as 
revealed in the Dresden instance. For 
example, the St. Catharines Standard 
had this to say: 


The Labour Department moves 
slowly on the problem of racial dis- 
crimination that reared its head 
in Dresden. Communist sponsored 
negroes visited places where they 
would not be tolerated, news men 
were called in to witness the flare-up. 
Prejudice is hard to destroy, Mr. 
Daley pointed out. People who have 
refused to serve coloured people for 
years could not change their attitude 
overnight, as it is a matter for educa- 
tion. The law of the country must be 
pointed to. 


I cannot vouch for the St. Catharines 
Standard giving an accurate report of 
what the hon. Minister said. 


HON. MR. DALEY: It is usually 
pretty accurate. 


MR MacDONALD:*| But ‘those 
words “the law of the country must be 
pointed to’ rather than “enforced”, 1 
think is a remarkable thing. So I come 
to my point with regard to part one in 
the resolution, Mr. Speaker, because, 
up until now, there has been pretty 
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conclusive evidence of a lack of sym- 
pathy for this legislation in The Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


But I might add, in all fairness to the 
hon. Minister, that I am told by those 
who are following these cases very 
closely in the courts and so on, that 
there is now evidence perhaps of more 
sympathy for the Act than has emerged 
in the department. 


HON. MR. DALEY: I do not want 
the hon. member for York South ever 
to be fair to me. 


MR. MacDONALD: Well, whether 
it is an acquired or imposed wisdom, 
I do not know. However, I think a 
significant point is that from the discus- 
sion we have had already on The De- 
partment of Labour Estimates, it is 
obvious that The Department of Labour 
is one of the most overworked depart- 
ments in terms of its personnel. Here 
we have another problem that has been 
dropped into the laps of already busy 
people —the problem of administering 
this Act. Now Labour Department 
personnel can acquire the necessary 
knowledge to administer an Act which 
is somewhat different than labour legis- 
lation, and I think they have been 
acquiring it, but I also think if we 
are going to administer this Act well, 
we have to have people who are familiar 
with inter-group relationships and _ re- 
lated problems. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
I come to the second part of my resolu- 
tion : 


“To promote and co-ordinate public 
education on human relationships as 
the only sure manner of meeting the 
problem of discrimination on the basis 
of race, colour or creed.” 


That is, Mr. Speaker, that we should 
have established what I have referred 
to here as a commission or board. May 
I draw your attention, sir—and the hon. 
Prime Minister will be aware of this 
—that within the last couple of months 
he has received delegations from two 
groups, namely, the civil liberties group 
and one from the Ontario Federation 
of Labour, and possibly one from the 
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Ontario Provincial Federation of 
Labour—although I am not dead certain 
whether the third did mention this— 
saying that, in their opinion, the proper 
way to administer this legislation was 
to place it in the hands of a commission, 
such commission to have not only the 
original responsibility of investigating 
cases, but then to have what is, to my 
mind, Mr. Speaker, even more im- 
portant, the problem of education. 


Admittedly in the long run, the real 
answer to coping with prejudice on the 
basis of colour, creed or religion, is an 
educational problem. People just have 
to learn that this kind of thing is not 
part of human relationships, that if we 
pay lip service to the principle of human 
brotherhood, then we do not treat our 
brothers and sisters in a discriminatory 
manner, because they happen to be of 
a different race, colour or creed. 


Basically, Mr. Speaker, the problem 
is one of education, but my suggestion 
is that they have not, up until now, pur- 
sued any significant programme of edu- 
cation. As a matter of fact, I have 
been interested in reading the views — 
to pick but one — of the editorial writ- 
ers for the Globe and Mail, who con- 
stantly say that the answer is education, 
and yet I have still to find the Globe 
and Mail taking a stand lending sup- 
port for the kind of programme which 
will make certain that we do get edu- 
cation. 


In other words, if you have a com- 
munity like Dresden where instances of 
the kind in question have occurred, you 
do not go in and prosecute one or two, 
and then ignore 5 other instances of 
violation of the Act, or where presum- 
ably there may have been violations. 
Rather, you go into that community 
with an educational programme, and try 
to persuade these people, by normal edu- 
cation techniques, through newspapers, 
publications, radio and so on, that this 
is the kind of inter-group and personal 
relationships we should have with hu- 
man beings. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to lay my greatest emphasis, not on the 
rather unhappy experience we have had 
in administering the Act up until now, 
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because I think perhaps some of the 
problems are working their way out, 
but more particularly on what I think 
is even more important, that we should 
institute an educational programme so 
that we can do the basic job of remov- 
ing discrimination on the basis of race, 
colour or creed. Both of these tasks 
can be more ably and more capably, 
more efficiently done by a commission, 
with perhaps one full-time personnel, 
the others being people in the com- 
munity who can be drawn on because of 
their knowledge of inter-group relation- 
ships, and organizations which are sym- 
pathetic to this kind of problem. This 
kind of commission should give direc- 
tion to both the investigation and edu- 
cation programme, so that we can really 
make this legislation effective in achiev- 
ing its purpose. 


HON. C. DALEY (Minister of La- 
bour): Mr. Speaker, in answering the 
hon. member for York South, I wonder 
if the regulations of this House require 
me to address him as the “hon. mem- 
ber’? Is that necessary? 


MR. SPEAKER: I am afraid it is. 


HON. MR. DALEY: Do I have to 
do that, sir? 


MR. SPEAKER: I am afraid the 
hon. Minister will have to. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. Min- 
ister does not have to, if he does not 
want to. 


HON. G. H. DUNBAR (Provincial 
Secretary): Did the hon. member for 
York South not have enough to say? 
Do not chirp in every minute. I will 
take him in hand sometime. 


HON. MR. DALEY: In answering 
the hon. member for York South I do 
not know just how to approach this 
matter of his suggestion that the de- 
partment is not sympathetic to this leg- 
islation. 


I would like to point out that from the 
very inception of this anti-discrimination 
legislation, which this government 
brought into being in 4 Acts, I have 
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taken a very prominent part in develop- 
ing it. I am a member of the Cabinet 
of this government and have been in all 
the discussions on this matter, and I 
think I contributed quite a bit to devel- 
oping this sort of legislation, because 
I believe in it. I believe in it to the 
point that, long before there was any 
legislation of this kind, I had in The 
Department of Labour coloured people, 
Jewish people, Japanese people and peo- 
ple of other nationalities. 


MR. MacDONALD: Why did the 
hon. Minister describe others as “Com- 
munists”, because they believed in what 
they did? 


MONA N RDA YY. vir speaker, 
I want to put it on the record that I 
have a very sympathetic regard for this 
type of legislation. In this great prov- 
ince of ours, I want to see equality for 
all, where every person has an oppor- 
tunity. 

In the case in Dresden, after the 
Acts were passed, there was evidence 
that there would be a little trouble there. 
ii is ute evident there “are quite: a 
few coloured people in that area, and 
when these Acts were passed it would 
be necessary for the people in that area 
to change their thinking. 


We were following a policy, as the 
hon. member suggests, of education and 
personal contact. We talked it over 
many times with the hon. member for 
that particular area, and with many 
other people there. I think the whole 
situation in Dresden was simmering 
down very nicely, and that the people 
in general were accepting the new laws, 
as others have done throughout the 
whole province, when an organized at- 
tempt was made to stir them up. I 
still say it was organized. You do not 
just happen to “bump” into a couple of 
photographers, and a couple of people 
of different nationalities and of different 
colours, in a restaurant in Dresden. 


MR. MacDONALD: Organized by 
“Communists” ? 


HON. MR. DALEY: That was plain. 
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MR. MacDONALD: Does the hon. 
Minister say that again? Organized by 
“Communists” ? 


HON. MR. DALEY : I would say so. 


MR. MacDONALD: Let us have that 
on the record. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: What record 
has the hon. member got? 


HON, MR. PORTER: Could the 
hon. member prove that it was not? 


HON. MR. DALEY: Mr. Speaker, 
we were making good progress, and it 
was the opinion of the people to whom 
I talked, including our own hon. member 
from that area, that this matter was 
being handled nicely, until this incident 
happened. When it happened, it was 
necessary to make some decision whether 
we would continue with the efforts we 
had been putting forth in this regard, or 
whether we would just haul people into 
the courts. 


In my opinion, the best way to pro- 
mote no discrimination in this province 
is by education, by bringing in a realiza- 
tion amongst the people that this is the 
law, that it is not desirable to discrimi- 
nate in this province, or in this country. 
I think we were making very good 
progress. 

However, the incident occurred, and 
eventually we found it was reasonable 
to prosecute this person. The evidence 
was laid before the court, the court 
made a decision, it was then appealed, 
and a judge made a decision. I say then, 
and I say now, that I have every faith in 
thew {ustice OL OUun courts. | l same not 
equipped with the legal mind sufficiently 
to debate whether the judgment was 
right or not, but I believe our learned 
judges are fair and reasonable men, and 
make decisions on the facts as they see 
them. 


When I was asked over the telephone 
by a very energetic reporter, what I 
thought about it, I knew there was no 
further appeal and I said: “As far as 
I am concerned, it is as dead as a door 
nail, the judge has spoken.” 
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Since that time, we have amended the 
legislation dealing with this matter so 
that there can be a further appeal. I 
agree with that. 


I would like to point out briefly how 
this Act is administered in my depart- 
ment. We have a director whose main 
job is to deal with it. He is a very 
competent individual who has been in 
The Department of Labour for some 
time; he has been a great labour man, 
a leader in labour activities, and came 
into The Department of Labour. It is 
his special job to look after this matter. 


MR. MacDONALD: Who is that? 


PONV Ra DADE Ve aM ay Natland: 
We also have Mr. Fine. I think no one 
can say that Mr. Fine would stand for 
discrimination. He would do everything 
he could to rectify it. We also have Mr. 
Metzler. To all intents and purposes, 
that is a commission to deal with these 
things, when they come before the 
‘department. 


We have established a policy regard- 
ing the method of doing this. If anyone 
feels he has been discriminated against, 
whether it is in the most southerly or 
most northerly part of the province, I 
can have someone look into the case the 
next day. I have conciliation officers all 
over the province. If a properly signed 
report comes in from the person—not 
from some unknown person who just 
wishes to send in a report and send us 
on a wild goose chase—who feels he has 
been discriminated against, we will in- 
vestigate that report immediately ; if not 
that day, the next day. What greater 
service could there be? 


Our conciliation experts go into the 
case and examine it, and usually are able 
to negotiate an agreement. In some 
cases, the individual who claims he was 
discriminated against does not realize 
that actually he was not discriminated 
against at all. There are persons who 
think they should have secured a job 
and did not get it, because of their colour 
or their creed. Those cases are investi- 
gated immediately, and without delay. 
There could be a commission specially 
set up for this, but it would take weeks, 


and one might never get a decision. We 
are able to settle the point right away, 
and we can prosecute within a matter 
of a very few days. That is our policy. 
Those 3 persons are not set up as a 
commission formally, but to all intents 
and purposes it is a commission to deal 
with these matters. 


Our difficulties have been very minor 
ones. The number of cases has been 
small, and the ability of our people to 
correct them has removed almost every 
one of them. I have not the exact number 
of cases which have come before us, but 
it is much less than 100, and they have 
all been dealt with. We have been able 
to settle all these cases, with the excep- 
tion of the Dresden situation. This man 
was taken into court, found guilty and 
was sentenced. That is the way we act. 


I do not see anything wrong with the 
legislation and I resent most bitterly 
when the hon. member for York South 
says—and that is about the second or 
third time he has said it during this 
session—that I have no sympathy for 
this legislation. Of course I have sym- 
pathy for it, and 1 ‘want to seeythat 
everyone in the province gets a “square 


deal.” 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition): Mr. Speaker, when The 
Fair Practices Act was passed through 
the Legislature— 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Speaker, we have passed 7 
Acts. To which one does the hon. leader 
of the Opposition refer? 


MR. OLIVER: When the Act was 
passed to which this resolution refers, 
it was felt by members on our side of 
the House that this legislation and re- 
lated legislation would have the effect 
of ruling out “unfair practices,” as they 
are commonly called and referred to, 
under the legislation. I believe that, in 
the main, we have been successful in 
doing that. The hon. member for York 
South pins his whole case for change on 
the Dresden case. I imagine that in a 
great many other instances throughout 
the province the legislation has been 
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effective in preventing unfair practices. 
It seems to me that the case made by the 
hon. member is not sufficient that we 
should move from the present practice 
to a new, untried way of dealing with 
these matters. 


The resolution says that we should 
set up a commission because The De- 
partment of Labour is not sufficiently 
staffed to do the job, that it is over- 
worked. I am not persuaded that it is 
overworked, but if it is, then the simple 
remedy is to add more people to the 
staff in order that the job may be done 
effectively. 


I'am not persuaded, either, that the 
job in hand can be accomplished better 
by a commission than under the hon. 
Minister of Labour (Mr. Daley) and 
a responsible department of government 
of this province. 


The thought that one has in mind in 
dealing with this, and which disturbs 
one a little, is the legislation itself, re- 
ferred to by the hon. member for York 
South (Mr. MacDonald). We were 
hopeful in passing the legislation that 
it would stand up in court, and that we 
would be able to get a conviction under 
its terms. The job of legislators is to 
bey pour cCachmipertectiOny ratty pili tie 
legislation is not such that convictions 
can be obtained under it, then we have 
the added duty of amending the legis- 
lation, so it will stand up in court, in 
order that convictions can be gained. 
I believe that we have moved some dis- 
tance in the right direction, and I think 
the hon. member for York South agrees 
with me in that. 


For the moment, I cannot go along 
with the import of the resolution on the 
Order paper, and I am prepared to 
support the hon. Minister in the task 
he has undertaken, feeling that his 
heart is in the right place, because it 
beats in harmony with the needs and 
with the wishes of everyone in the 
Legislature. 


Mr. Speaker, if it is demonstrated in 
the years to come—and I submit it 
has not been thus demonstrated so far 
—that the law is not a reasonable one 
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and has not had a salutary effect on 
those who would seek to practice un- 
fairly in the province, then it will be 
time enough, when we have proved 
that the law has failed, to support the 
resolution. However, I am _ prepared 
to support the present legislation, rather 
than embark on a new scheme, such as 
is outlined in the resolution submitted 
by the hon. member for York South. 


MR. J. YAREMKO (Bellwoods) : 
Mr. Speaker, in rising to speak to this 
motion I am sure all hon. members of 
this House know that the basic sub- 
ject matter of this motion has been of 
interest to me all my life. I am proud 
to be a supporter, as I said before, of 
this government not only for the reasons 
of this one, but for others. And parti- 
cularly the fact that this government 
has placed in the past decade legislation 
of this type on the books. 


I am not one to believe that legisla- 
tion in itself will bring about the goal 
we seek. Legislation has its part. I am 
not one who believes that punitive 
measures really are the way to do the 
job. 

The punitive sections of our Acts have 
a function to perform, but a man who 
is prevented from, or does not practice 
discrimination because of the fear of 
a $50 penalty over his head, is not the 
type of citizen we really want. We want 
the type of citizen who does not dis- 
criminate because that is the way of 
life to which he subscribes. 


So in the legislation that has been 
passed to me the most important part 
of the Statutes on the books are the 
recitals. In the Act to permit fair em- 
ployment practices in Ontario, the first 
recital is as follows: 


Whereas it is contrary to public 
policy in Ontario to discriminate 
against men and women in respect 
of their employment because of race, 
creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or 
place of origin. 


In the other Statute the first recital 
is in an affirmative way: 
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Whereas it is public policy in 
Ontario that places to which the public 
are customarily admitted be open to 
all without respect to race, creed, 
colour, nationality, ancestry or place 
of origin. 


To me those are the two important 
sentences in the Statutes on the books 
of this House, because this House is on 
record interpreting the public policy of 
the province as a whole and has ex- 
pressed itself. 


I am proud to be a supporter of the 
government which introduced this legis- 
lation. I count myself privileged to 
have been a member of the House when 
The Fair Accommodation Practices 
Bill was introduced. In this House we 
have heard utterances by the govern- 
ment that if legislation should prove not 
to be strong enough, steps would be 
taken. That is not just “paying lip 
service’, because the moment a defect 
in the whole administrative setup did 
show itself, that there was no right of 
appeal where a right of appeal should 
have been, this government immediately 
took steps to introduce legislation which 
would provide for the appeal. 


As to the administration of the Act 
itself, I personally have never had occa- 
sion either privately or publicly to know 
of any person who, in the ordinary 
course of his life, has had a direct mat- 
ter under the legislation that has not 
been fairly dealt with under the ad- 
ministrative setup as it exists today. I 
agree with the hon. leader of the Oppo- 
sition (Mr. Oliver) when he states that, 
until it is shown otherwise than that 
this legislation is being administered sat- 
isfactorily, no further changes should 
be taken in its administrative setup. 


Those who support or favour the 
idea of a commission are ready to admit 
themselves that the present administra- 
tion is working out satisfactorily. I 
quote from the statement of legislative 
proposals which the hon. member for 
York South referred to. In referring 
to fair practices legislation they say as 
follows: 


Investigation and conciliation pro- 
cedures have been promptly carried 
out on the various complaints filed 
with The Department of Labour. 
This has resulted in fair settlements 
being secured for the victims of dis- 
criminatory practices. 


It is true that the brief goes on to fa- 
vour a commission, but with no other 
basic reason perhaps than that they feel 
The Department of Labour is burdened, 
and I quote again: 


. The Department of Labour 
burdened by a multitude of other 
duties is a great obstacle to effective 
administration .. . 


Yet the very fact that they have been 
able to promptly deal with these com- 
plaints shows they have not been over- 
burdened. 


MR. MacDONALD: Does not the 
brief point to 5 cases in Dresden which 
have not been acted upon? 


MR. YAREMKO: There is no rea- 
son that they are being overburdened. 


MR. MacDONALD: If there are 5 
cases that have been drawn to the at- 
tention of the department and have not 
been acted upon, they are overburdened. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MR. YAREMKO: The suggestion 
has been made, and they end up with: 


Obviously, at least one full-time 
competent staff person should be 
available for these duties. 


I know the hon. Minister of Labour 
(Mr. Daley) has assured us time and 
time again that Mr. Fine has all the 
staff needed for carrying out the provi- 
sions of these Acts, and if more were 
needed they would be made available 
at any time. 


So, Mr. Speaker, I feel, personally, it 
has not been proved that at the present 
time there is need for a commission. I 
say to the hon. Minister of Labour he 
need not take the words of the hon. 
member for York South too much to 
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heart, nor too seriously. The people of 
the province of Ontario know it was the 
Party of which the hon. Minister of La- 
bour is a member which introduced this 
legislation, and placed this legislation on 
the books. Let the people of the prov- 
ince of Ontario as a whole be those to 
whom the hon. Minister should turn, 
for their opinion, and not be influenced 
too much by the personal remarks of the 
hon. member for York South. 


The hon. member for York South 
has referred to the hon. Minister of La- 
bour as “an expert in smearing.” A\l- 
though I brought this up on a point of 
privilege last night, Mr. Speaker, there 
is an item reported in today’s Daily 
Star in which the headline is: ‘‘Hood- 
winked by Approval on Tolls, Mac- 
Donald.” Then it goes on to refer to 
an incident which took place between 
the hon. member for York South and 
myself. The readers of the newspaper 
have no alternative, but to believe that 
it was the hon. member for Bellwoods, 
myself, who hoodwinked the hon. mem- 
ber for York South. 


So I think the hon. member for York 
South would do much better if, in the 
future, before making statements of that 
kind, he considered them, and followed 
the very moderate manner which the 
hon. Prime Minister has pointed out to 
him is much the wiser course, because 
the hon. member for York South makes 
a statement, and it goes into the press, 
regardless of what his further action is 
and the “smear” has been made. 


Whether I should be able to take 
credit for it, or whether it is something 
to be proud of, I will be known as “the 


man who hoodwinked the leader of the 
CGF » Party.” 


So, Mr. Speaker, in concluding my 
remarks, I would like to say, this gov- 
ernment has been a pioneer in Canada 
in fair-practices legislation. No need, 
in my opinion, has been proven for a 
change in the administrative setup, at 
the present time. 


MR. ALLAN GROSSMAN . (St. 
Andrew): Mr. Speaker, of course I do 
not take a back seat in rising to speak to 
any matter relating to discrimination. 


A supporter of the government or other- 
wise, if I thought there was any need at 
the moment for, shall we say, immediate 
direct action of any kind, I would get up 
on my feet and urge it. 


The matter of which we speak today 
is of too much importance to merely take 
it as a matter of course, and perhaps 
vote along Party lines merely because 
that is the thing to do. 


I say without any hesitation, Mr. 
Speaker, this government has been doing 
a very fine job in this field. Conditions 
in this province, as has been mentioned 
before, are very good. May they con- 
tinue to be as good as they are today. 


Of course, Mr. Speaker, there is 
always room for improvement, and there 
will always be differences of opinion as 
to just how we can improve the matter 
of human relations, how we can improve 
our anti-discrimination laws if they are 
necessary, and just how we should go 
about doing that without infringing 
upon personal liberties of our citizens. 


I have been in constant touch, since I 
became a member of this Legislature, 
with the hon. Prime Minister and the 
hon. Minister of Labour. I have found 
them to be quite sympathetic, indeed 
more than that, quite anxious to make 
sure that the anti-discrimination laws of 
this province do the job they were meant 
to do. I congratulate the hon. Prime 
Minister, the hon. Minister of Labour, 
and Mr. Louis Fine for the good job 
they have done in the matter of carrying 
out the spirit of the anti-discrimination 
laws. 


Quite frankly, I came into this Legis- 
lature somewhat prejudiced against the 
hon. Minister of Labour with respect to 
his attitude towards the anti-discrimina- 
tion laws, because I was subject for a 
long time to the same kind of propa- 
ganda pressure which I think the hon. 
member for York South is subject to 
now. 


MR. MacDONALD: What kind of 
pressure is the hon. member subject to 
now? 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 
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MR. GROSSMAN: One hears talk 
of these things and builds up a picture 
of it. I became a member of this House, 
and was engaged in deliberations with 
the hon. Minister of Labour. In my 
associations with him, and during depu- 
tations which have come to see him, I 
have found him quite anxious to be of 
assistance, without any doubt at all. 


Mr. Speaker, something was stated 
last night—I do not know how to say 
this. I do not wish to get into an acri- 
monious debate on this, because I do 
not think it should have been brought 
into the political arena at all, but some- 
thing was said about a “breach of faith.” 
I think I can point out to the hon. mem- 
bers of this House an illustration of 
exactly what a “breach of faith” is. 

Believe me, I do not suggest the hon. 
member for York South is insincere 
in bringing this resolution forward. I 
think he has been subjected to the same 
type of thing he has been subjected to, 
since he became a member of this Legis- 
lature, that he has been “jumping to the 
bait” when someone has offered him 
what they thought was “a hot tip’, with- 
out too much investigation. Let me 
illustrate this, Mr. Speaker. 


MR. MacDONALD: 
illustration. 


MR. GROSSMAN: There was a 
meeting of a group which is interested 
in this matter of fair practices legisla- 
tion, a group representing a deputation 
which came here to see the hon. Prime 
Minister and the hon. Minister of 
Labour a few weeks ago. We were 
holding deliberations from time to time 
as to what representations should be 
made to the government. At the last 
meeting a representative of a certain 
group was invited, because that group 
showed an inclination to take part in 
the deliberations. Let me say the man 
is a member of the same Party as the 
hon. member for York South. 


This was strictly a non - political 
group. There were members attending 
from. alls Partiesaatromethes GC bute 
Liberal and the Conservatives, and the 
discussions were held strictly on a non- 
political level. At the last meeting, when 
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this particular man was there, it was 
decided what form the brief would take. 
Almost immediately—two or three days 
later—there appeared on the Order 
paper this resolution, which proves that 
someone was giving information as to 
what kind of principles we were adopt- 
ing for the brief to be presented. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is com- 
pletely circumstantial evidence. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MR. GROSSMAN: I am giving an 
opinion. I was not there when it may 
have happened. I do not know what 
happened, but it was common knowl- 
edge— 


MR. MacDONALD: Why does the 
hon. member say it then? 


MR. GROSSMAN: I say it is some- 
what suspicious, and there is apparently 
an attempt to throw this into the political 
arena. My predecessor, representing St. 
Andrew riding, made it a practice to do 
just this. As a matter of fact, he was in 
the habit of doing it, knowing that, to a 
great extent, he was giving it the “kiss 
of death”, but he continued that practice 
for many years. 

The political scheme was, of course, 
that by bringing it in year after year, if 
the government did nothing about it, he 
could call himself a hero, and say that he 
wanted it, but the government would not 
agree, and if, by any change, the govern- 
ment did accept it, he could say that it 
was because of his activities that it had 
been accepted by the government. 


Even today, there are hundreds of 
people in my riding who still think, in- 
correctly, of course, that my predecessor 
was the one responsible for bringing this 
Bill to the House, and that he was the 
man, who, because of his so-called great 
ability and political influence, forced it 
through the House. I advise the hon. 
member for York South not to jump at 
the bait too often. 


MR. MacDONALD: Stick to the 


issue; never mind me. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 
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MR. GROSSMAN: My hon. friend 
should remember there is more weight 
to the hon. member’s words when 
uttered in this House than was attached 
to them before he was elected. When 
the hon. member is in a “bull session” 
with the boys, or a group or society, he 
can get into all sorts of arguments, and 
express all kinds of opinions, which do 
not do much harm. But anything which 
is uttered in this House becomes impor- 
tant because the people read it, and 
seem to place more importance upon it. 
There are many things hon. members of 
this House might like to say, but when 
they think it over, they appreciate the 
fact there might be some harm done. 
I think the hon. member for York South 
will agree he made a serious mistake 
when he referred, for example, in this 
House the other day, to a “group of 
immigrants.” Those things can be said 
in private— 


MR. MacDONALD: You are saying 
it, not me. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MR. GROSSMAN: When a mem- 
ber of an elected body makes a remark, 
he should weigh his words, because they 
very often will do more harm than good. 


I do not know if the hon. member 
wanted to do something in this respect, 
that is anti-discrimination, but if he did, 
why was he not present at that meet- 
ing? The hon. member for Bellwoods 
(Mr. Yaremko) was there, and others 
as well, and I am sure the hon. member 
for York South knew all about it, 
because represented at that meeting were 
such groups as the Association for 
Civil Liberties, the National Council of 
YWCAs, the Metropolitan YWCAs, 
the Baptist Convention of Ontario 
and Quebec, the Anglican Church, 
the American Federation of Labour, 
the AF of L, and the CCL Joint Com- 
mittee, all considering the question of 
human rights. 

As I say, Mr. Speaker, we thought 
we would have the opportunity of speak- 
ing with the hon. Prime Minister and 
the hon. Minister of Labour for about 
15 minutes, but they discussed this 
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matter with us in great detail for almost 
an hour, and discussed various aspects 
of it to determine if there were any 
weaknesses in the Act itself. 


With respect to a board or commis- 
sion being set up, it was pointed out to 
us that the hon. Minister of Labour 
was very much concerned, and was so 
sympathetic to the problem that he sent 
a representative to the city of New York 
to find out just how a commission was 
working at that time. His report was 
that, in his opinion, there was not 
enough work for an independent board 
of commissioners in the province of 
Ontario. I am glad there is not, Mr. 
Speaker. In view of that opinion, what 
is the use of setting up a board, when 
an expert who was assigned to investi- 
gate the matter brought in the report 
that, in his opinion, there was not 
enough work for an independent board? 


I was not altogether convinced myself 
that we should not have a board set up. 
But when we read the opinion which 
was presented to us by people who are 
responsible for administering the law, 
and who gave us incontrovertible evi- 
dence that there was no necessity for it, 
what is the use of further arguing the 
point? 

I might say, Mr. Speaker, that certain 
members of the group, from time to 
time, did not agree with me, when [| 
expressed the view that I was not con- 
vinced a board was not necessary. I re- 
spect their opinions, and I think they 
respect mine. My opinion now, is there 
is no need at the present time for a 
board, as I do not think it wise to 
endeavour to set up a board which might 
try to make a great deal of work for 
itself in order to prove that such a board 
is indispensible. 

Mr. Louis Fine, as has been pointed 
out by the hon. member for Bellwoods, 
has been doing a wonderful job. 
He states his staff is quite adequate and 
able to process all complaints, and I 
think it would be somewhat of a reflec- 
tion on him if, in spite of that, we set 
up another board which would, in effect, 
be saying we do not believe he is doing 
the best he can, and therefore we will 
set up the board. 
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With respect to some aspects of the 
resolution, which has to do with educa- 
tion, perhaps I can do no better than to 
quote from the first speech I made 
in this House. It is as follows: 


The hon. Prime Minister and the 
hon. Minister of Labour gave us a 
very good hearing and discussed in 
detail many aspects of this legislation, 
and I might say that it was brought 
out at that meeting that the hon. 
Minister of Labour has done a very 
fine job in a quiet way in dealing 
with many cases, without recourse to 
headlines. 


I think, rather, let us say I hope, 
that we convinced both the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Labour 
that some progress could be made 
by way of setting up an educational 
programme to further the cause of 
anti-discrimination—or to put it in 
a more positive way—the cause of 
brotherhood. 


With respect to that, I am looking 
to the government of this province for 
leadership in this direction. As a matter 
of fact, when this was raised in the 
office of the Prime Minister by this 
deputation, the hon. Prime Minister 
asked the group to prepare a brief, 
bringing in the suggestions for the set- 
ting up of a plan, and that is being 
done now, and I think we would all get 
along much better in our work if this 
were not thrown into the political arena 
at this time. 


The hon. Prime Minister has said in 
the House if there are any changes re- 
quired in this legislation, he will bring 
in whatever is required. 


The hon. Attorney-General (Mr. 
Roberts) has already brought in an 
amendment to The Summary Convic- 
tions Act, which is a step in the right 
direction. 


I cannot vote for the resolution, be- 
cause of the implication against Mr. 
Fine, that he has not been doing a job 
because of the lack of staff. I do not 
think = that) 1) )4rue)) ate all; and m 
view of that, Mr. Speaker, I do not 


think I can “go along” with it. As a 
matter of fact, before this session. is 
over, unless I receive some indication 
from the government that it is con- 
vinced there should be some guidance 
regarding an education programme, I 
may bring in a resolution of my own. 


MR. MacDONALD: Oh, let the 
hon. gentleman sit down. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MR. MacDONALD: May I ask the 
hon. Prime Minister a question ? 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MR. A. REAUME (Essex North) : 
Mr. Speaker, the Act is a very good 
one. I do not think our work in Oppo- 
sition is to be hunting around all the 
time to find ways and means to pull 
any Bill apart. I do not think this Bill 
should be pulled apart at all. The hon. 
member for York South can smile if 
he likes, it does not bother me a bit. 
I want to commend the government for 
doing, what I think, is a fine job, in 
relation to this Bill. 

If the hon. member for York South, 
or any person, or group of persons, 
wishes to go around stirring up trouble 
here and there, that is their affair. The 
only thing about which I feel sorry is 
that we cannot put some teeth into the 
Bill, to enable us to prosecute the peo- 
ple who are going around stirring up 
trouble, and trying to influence others 
to cause trouble. 


This Bill embraces people of all faiths, 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews, and I 
do not think the hon. member for York 
South has any personal mortgage on 
brotherly love, or human rights. I 
think we, in this House, are of the 
proper type, and we occupy seats in 
the House simply because our people 
back home sent us here. We are all 
21 years of age or over, and we under- 
stand what these things are all about. 


I would not want to create the idea 
that this Act is going to perform any 
outstanding service at the moment. It 
is anew Act. It is one which really has 
not had much of a chance as yet, and I 
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think we should give it a chance. When 
it was found to be weak in one respect 
— and I think this is to the credit of 
the government — in that it did not 
provide for an appeal, steps were im- 
mediately taken to change it, which, I 
repeat, is all to the credit of the govern- 
ment. Now we are making progress. 


One of the hon. members now wants 
to appoint an outside board. This is a 
Bill in respect to human beings, and I 
do not think it could be in any better 
hands than those of a responsible Min- 
ister of the Crown who sits in this 
House, where we can question him at 
any time, and hold him responsible if 
this Act is not administered in a proper 
way. 

May I say, Mr. Speaker, when I was 
the mayor of Windsor, I had many oc- 
casions to call upon the hon. Minister 
in cases of discrimination, and we must 
be fair in this regard, and I must say 
that every time I called upon him for 
help in these cases, he acted in a hurry. 
So I would not want this human-rights 
Bill to be placed in the hand of some 
outside board. I think it is in the proper 
hands right now, and I think that is 
where we should keep it. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Speaker, may I say the 
subject matter of this resolution, deal- 
ing with discrimination, is a matter 
which concerns all hon. members of this 
House. I will say to the hon. member 
for York South (Mr. MacDonald) that 
this concerns all hon. members who are 
in the House, and who have been in 
the House for many years, as it is the 
result of the most outstanding action of 
any jurisdiction in America. I think I 
can say that, for our province of On- 
tario. 


In the history of our province, going 
back to the very earliest days, the mat- 
ter of the equality and dignity of man 
has been something for which our great 
province has been noted. It would in- 
terest the hon. member for York South, 
and all hon. members of this House, to 
know that the first Act which was 
passed by the Parliament of Ontario, in 
1792, was an Act abolishing slavery in 
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Ontario, or the province which was to 
be. 


As is known, at that time, due to the 
slave conditions in the south, by a long 
process of events and customs, slaves 
were carried or taken by their owners 
to various parts of America. The Sta- 
tute abolishing slavery in Ontario was 
about the first Act passed by this Par- 
liament, of which we are the descend- 
ants. That was a public policy which 
has always been carried out, and has al- 
ways been to the fore in this province, 
namely, the recognition of the equality 
and dignity of man. 


I would not want the hon. member 
for York South to think that, in coming 
here from another province, and sitting 
here in this House, he is bringing to 
the great people of Ontario a new breath 
of freedom, because I can assure him 
this is one of the jurisdictions in the 
world in which such freedom was born. 


I think it is rather gratuitous for any- 
one to say that the hon. Minister of 
Labour is not in sympathy with this 
legislation. I would point out, in the 
history of the great province in which 
we live, this government has played its 
part, with the unanimous consent and 
support of the House, in passing all 
the present anti-discrimination laws 
which are in our Statutes. The hon. 
Minister played a large part in the 
writing of them. 


One of the very first Acts of this 
administration was in 1944, the pre- 
senting to this House of a Statute, in 
connection with discriminatory adver- 
tising. Following that, there was the 
enactment of the provision against the 
discriminatory provisions in collective- 
bargaining arrangements, passed not 
only with the unanimous support of 
this House, but at the instance of some 
of the great labour unions, and some 
of the great industries of this province. 


MR. OLIVER: Collective bargain- 
ing was passed before the hon. Prime 
Minister came. 


HON. MR. FROST: I am talking 
about discriminatory provisions, not the 
collective bargaining arrangements 
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themselves. I know the collective bar- 
gaining arrangement was passed in 
1943. The enactment of discriminatory 
covenance and deeds in title documents, 
the law in connection with fair employ- 
ment practices, the provision for equal 
rights for women, equal pay for women, 
the provision of placing women on 
juries, taking women from the situation 
where they were discriminated against, 
so they could take part in the adminis- 
tration of the laws of this province. 
Then came the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act. 


May I say to the hon. member for 
York South that he has an opportunity 
which is unique in the history of this 
province and in most jurisdictions and 
that is, sitting opposite and looking at 
a government which has enacted all of 
these Statutes. 


It has been indicated by the hon. 
member for Bellwoods (Mr. Yaremko), 
and the hon. member for St. Andrew 
(Mr. Grossman), that we are inter- 
ested in the improvement of these pro- 
visions, and I quite agree with that. 
I also agree with the hon. member for 
Essex North (Mr. Reaume) when he 
says these are new enactments. As a 
matter of fact, when they were pre- 
pared, it was hoped the punitive sec- 
tions of the Statutes would not have to 
be invoked, but the intent of the Acts 
would be effected by the great spirit of 
the people of Ontario, which would 
make these punitive sections unneces- 
sary. I think to a very large extent, 
that is so. 


The hon. Minister of Labour points 
out that the difficulties we have had are 


confined to a very small area, and to a 
very few individuals. 


MR. MacDONALD: Would the 
hon. Prime Minister permit a question? 


HON MR SEROS De Yes: 


MR. MacDONALD: Does the hon. 
Prime Minister agree with the hon. 
Minister of Labour’s remarks in the 
House this afternoon, that the trouble 
in Dresden was “Communist-inspired” ? 


HON. MR. FROST: Well, this is 
a free government, and everyone is en- 
titled to an opinion, and if that is his 
opinion, it is not necessarily mine. 


MR. MacDONALD: It is not nec- 
essarily the opinion of the hon. Prime 
Minister ? 


HON. MR. FROST: It may be the 
opinion of others. I do not think that 
is relevant. 


MR. MacDONALD: It is very rele- 
vant. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


HON. MR. FROST: We are anxious 
to strengthen and improve this law 
which is based on justice and good will 
towards men. We do not want the en- 
forcement of these things to create ill 
will among people. As I have said be- 
fore in this House, our old province has 
had great experience in that regard. We 
have no greater friends in the world 
than our brothers and sisters in the 
province of Quebec, with whom we 
have been partners for many genera- 
tions, and we are partners and friends 
today, and I would say great friends 
indeed. 


In connection with the resolution by 
the hon. member for York South, there 
are some points in his resolution in 
which I am interested. I am interested 
in anything which will better this situa- 
tion. However, I will say I do not think 
the resolution is really steeped in an 
attempt to make things better, but is an 
attempt to attach stigma to the hon. Min- 
ister of Labour (Mr. Daley), and to 
others who have been the originators of 
this legislation here in the province of 
Ontario. 


In connection with the visit to me of 
the committee, there were some very, 
very fine people whom the hon. member 
for St. Andrew referred to me, and 
they spoke of the commission or board 
being adequately staffed. I had the 
hon. Minister of Labour and the hon. 
Attorney-General (Mr. Roberts) with 
me, and Mr. Louis Fine, whom I think 
is an excellent conciliator and a citizen 
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of very, very broad approach in this 
province, one of the outstanding people 
not only in Canada, but in America, in 
the matter of handling delicate matters 
of this sort. 


I said to Mr. Fine, “Louis, have you 
enough money, and have you enough 
men and women to do this job?” and he 
assured me he had. 


Now, if we were creating a commis- 
sion which would do practically the 
same work as this conciliation organiza- 
tion of ours, whom would you choose 
as the chairman? You could not get a 
better man in Canada than Louis Fine 
to do the job. 


MR. MacDONALD: What about the 
educational aspect of it? 


HON. MR. FROST: I am very much 
interested in the educational aspect. 
Education is not only confined to gov- 
ernment, but it is extended to the people. 
Consider, for instance, Brotherhood 
Week, which is always referred to in 
this House. The hon. member for Essex 
North has referred to it on occasion, 
and I have also— Brotherhood Week, 
during which there are exchanges of 
churchmen in the pulpits of this prov- 
ince. One of the prominent citizens from 
this city spoke in the pulpit of the church 
to which I belong in Lindsay. 


Education comes from many things, 
and we are anxious to promote educa- 
tion in the soundest and best way we 
can. That matter was referred to, and 
discussed with the committee, and I have 
looked at some of the educational matter 
put out by The Department of Labour 
at Ottawa, and I think it is indeed very 
good, and I have referred that to our 
Department of Labour for study. I am 
looking at all these things; they all have 
merit, and we study these things, and do 
everything possible to promote educa- 
tion, and a sense of duty and respon- 
sibility among our people. 

There are many parts of Ontario in 
which discrimination is something which 
is not known at all, by young children of 
different colours, or different religions in 
our schools, and there is absolutely no 
difference between them. I think it is a 
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great pity, in such cases as that, to create 
the sense of feeling among the children 
that there may be something different. 
I think it is better that we should adopt 
the sentiment that origin of nationality, 
and the religious background of people, 
are private and personal things, and 
have nothing to do with our relationships 
with another human being. 


These things I am interested in, and 
the government is interested in them. 
We proceeded, as has been said here in 
the House, when it became evident that 
it would require a further appeal in these 
cases, to insert a provision in the Act 
which had been passed by the Legisla- 
Rite: 


I think it would be a very great pity 
in this House this afternoon if we felt, 
in Ontario, there was a division on this 
point. I think it is evident from what 
has been said here this afternoon that we 
are generally on common ground, our 
objectives are the same, and I would 
move what I think is a reasoned amend- 
ment, and which I think is more in 
keeping with the temper and the feeling 
of this House, and which, I hope, will 
unite the hon. members of this House in 
a great objective, which has been the 
objective of our people in the province 
of Ontario since the days of the first 
Legislature in 1792. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moved, seconded by 
Mr. Porter; 


THatT all the words after ‘‘That’ in 
the first line of the said resolution be 
struck out and the following substituted 
therefor: 


“This House reaffirm the principle of 
equal rights which is the basic fact of 
the fair practices legislation of Ontario 
and which expresses the wishes and 
desires of our people that our province 
shall be free from discrimination on the 
grounds of race, colour or creed, and 
expresses its satisfaction of the manner 
in which our people are working to- 
gether in the achievement of this great 
principle. 


“The House commends Mr. Louis 
Fine, the chief conciliator, and his fine 
staff for the promptness with which they 
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have carried out investigations and con- 
ciliation procedures under this legisla- 
tion. 

“The House endorses the announced 
policy of the government as evidenced 
by its action to do everything that 
experience indicates as necessary to 
strengthen both the legislation and the 
administration thereof, and further to 
keep under review and strengthen the 
efforts of both government and citizens 
in the progress being made in many 
spheres and programmes of education 
to further the great principle of the 
equality and the dignity of man.” 


NERD Ove Nita cD CORN eae Oa Yoon 
South) : Mr. Speaker, on the amendment 
I just want to say that this is for the 
most part a statement of broad principles, 
which obviously we are in support of, 
to the extent that it gives some indica- 
tion of the fact that the government 1s 
giving thought to it, and presumably 
we can hope, in the fullness of time, 
it will act on an educational programme. 
We are in the position that opposition 
is always in, of taking, if not half a 
loaf, a quarter of a loaf, but the govern- 
ment is moving in the right direction. 

Therefore, I am glad to say that we 
will support the amendment. 


Resolution, as amended, agreed to. 


NOTICE OF MOTION 


Mr. R. Gisborn moves: 


“THAT in the opinion of this House 
all documents, stationary, and other 
similar material ordered to be printed 
by or on behalf of the government of 
Ontario, or any of its departments, 
branches or agencies should bear a 
registered union label.” 


He said: Mr. Speaker, I might say 
first that resolution No. 2 will not take 
as long as did resolution No. 1, which 
was just dealt with. It is not as im- 
portant. It is simple, and can be adopted 
in 3 or 4 minutes. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, in presenting 
this resolution, we are giving the gov- 
ernment the opportunity to give some 
encouragement to the union movement 


in Ontario. I am sure the Allied Printers 
and Pressmen’s Association or union is 
one of the best organized in our prov- 
ince, and I assume too, that a very high 
percentage of the material purchased by 
this government, both printed and as 
mentioned, is purchased from a union 
shop. It therefore, would be very simple, 
and would represent little extra cost, 
to request the union label. 


I should like to say that the members 
of the Allied Printers and Pressmen’s 
Association are very proud of their pro- 
fession, just as much as the medical 
profession or the legal profession, and 
many other organizations in our country, 
and their simple desire is to have the 
stamp of approval upon their product. 


HON, MR.GEROS Pe Mee sneaies 
in relation to this resolution, may I say 
to the hon. member for Wentworth 
East that I appreciate the fact that the 
members of the union he mentions are 
proud of the work they do, and proud 
of the place their organization is taking 
in the industrial life of this province. 
With that, I concur and I can quite 
understand the hon. member’s point of 
view in that regard. 


However, may I point out that this 
is a very large province, and we have 
in Ontario many and varied conditions. 
We have not only the fine shops here 
in the larger centres, such as Hamilton 
—and I put Hamilton first—Hamilton, 
Toronto, and other places, on the other 
hand we have many millions of people 
living outside of these fine cities, of 
which we are very proud in Ontario, 
and we have in those areas many and 
varied conditions. 


May I point out to the hon. member 
that one of the very valuable assets we 
have in Ontario is one which sometimes 
does not receive due recognition and 
appreciation, that is the weekly press, 
or the provincial shop. All those com- 
munities, large and small, in Ontario, 
have their weekly newspapers, with job 
printing establishments and places where 
work is done, and I may frankly say 
that it has been our effort, and I think 
that of other governments which have 
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gone before, to give a fair share of 
business to the provincial shops, and the 
provincial papers. 


I am sure the hon. member will real- 
ize that his resolution, at the stroke of 
a pen, rules out all of those shops in 
the province, and would deal a very 
heavy blow, indeed, to the weekly press 
of Ontario, which give good service to 
our people. 


Ding Lier CON bratty slitey 
could not even print voters’ lists for 
the election. 


MR. MacDONALD: That would be 
sad. 


HO Ne Re EROS [el hates rieut: 
Mr. Speaker. Sometimes when elections 
are called, it is necessary to get the 
voters’ lists printed rapidly, and cer- 
tainly one could not send them here. 


MR. NIXON: We are very thank- 
ful to have the small shops. 


EN ee kee ROS lenis certainly 
agree we are glad to have them. I am 
only pointing out to the hon. member 
for Wentworth East that by now he 
must know we spend a certain amount 
of time trying to keep him and his 
Party from “going off the deep end.” 
We are always throwing a life preserver 
to them, and this is another occasion on 
which we are glad to do it. 


In government printing, it should be 
the object of this and any other govern- 
ment to arrange a fair distribution be- 
tween the large urban and the more 
rural areas of Ontario, to give them all 
an equal opportunity, without regard to 
Party. In my own riding, may I in- 
form the hon. member for Brant (Mr. 
Nixon ), the voters’ lists are given to the 
various plants and newspapers, with- 
out regard to political affiliation or the 
views they express. 


MR. NIXON: That is true also in 
Brant. 


HON. MR. FROST: That was true 
in Brant, I have no doubt, when the 
hon. member was in power. 
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In view of that, I know the hon. mem- 
bers opposite will agree that the reason- 
ing is thoroughly sound and good. I 
think the hon. member’s resolution was 
probably written in a hurry, without 
too much thought. 


Mr. Frost moved, seconded by Mr. 
Porter, 


Yaar all the words¢atter: That vin 
the first line of the Resolution be struck 
out and the following substituted there- 
for: 


“In the opinion of this House there 
should be a fair distribution of govern- 
ment printing throughout the printing 
plants of both urban and rural Ontario 
having regard, in particular, to the fine 
services rendered by the weekly press.” 


MR. GISBORN: Mr. Speaker, if 
it is in order to ask a question before 
we vote on the amendment moved by 
Lhe won tines Viinistermuinay ) Leask. 
could we give consideration to request- 
ing that the union label be put on the 
material we now purchase from union 
shops? 


DLO NeSN eat OS eaelethinkethatus 
the case. I think in the cities, particu- 
larly here in Toronto, the printing which 
is done is all done by union houses. 
The point is, by this resolution, if it 
were carried and became the policy of 
the Legislature, would mean that we 
would rule out many, many fine plants. 


MER RIW HIGHER: (Bruce) 2) Mr 
Speaker, if I may address the House 
for a moment, I find myself in the very 
embarrassing position of having again 
to agree with the hon. Prime Minister. 
I hope we can find something we can 
disagree with, and I hope it is not too 
far away. However, I wish to say that 
in my riding, there are 8 weekly papers, 
none of them are union, and none of 
them want a union either, they are very, 
very happy in the way in which they 
are carrying on. Some of them have 
only 5 or 6 employees, if that many. 


I agree with the hon. Prime Minister 
that if the motion in connection with 
the resolution of the hon. member for 
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Wentworth East (Mr. Gisborn) was 
carried, we could not get anything done 
in these small weekly papers. There 
is not a daily in my whole riding, so I 
am sure the CCF members would not 
want to cut everything off from Bruce. 
And I wish, too, that the hon. Prime 
Minister could endeavour to give some 
of that “political patronage’ to those 
8 papers in Bruce. 


HON. MR. FROST: Let the hon. 
member for Bruce come around and 
see me. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Speaker, 
I do not want to dispute your decision 
in accepting this amendment, but I just 
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want to draw your attention to the fact 
that in all my experience with rules, 
an amendment has to have at least some 
relationship to the original point, name- 
ly in this case the union label. The 
amendment moved by the hon. Prime 
Minister bears no relationship at all. 
It is a substitute resolution. 


We will support the substitute reso- 
lution, because it has nothing to do with 
the original point we raised. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: The hon. 
member will learn. 
Resolution, as amended, agreed to. 


It being 6 of the clock, the House 
took recess. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


8.00 0’CLOCK, P.M. 


The House resumed. 


The House, upon Order, resolved 
itself into the Committee of Supply. 


ESTIMATES, DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


HON? Peo CEGILE. (Minister, of 
Public Welfare): Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore submitting the Estimates, I would 
like to comment on a few features which 
might be of interest to hon. members of 
this House. It is estimated that some 
$39 million will be spent by my depart- 
ment during the next financial year to 
cover all activities. This amount includes 
over $32 million from provincial taxing 
sources. 

The number of persons requiring aid 
through public assistance seems to have 
been relatively consistent during the 
past few years. I believe this is due to 
the exceptional prosperity we are enjoy- 
ing in this province. For example, as of 
March 31 a year ago, 81,576 persons 
qualified for old age assistance, blind 
allowances, disabled persons’ allowances, 
mothers’ allowances and direct relief. 
For the same date this year it would 
appear that we shall be assisting some 
82,209 persons. 

It is fortunate that we can stimulate 
productivity within our province, and at 
the same time meet extensive payments 
for human betterment. It is notable that 
the costs for the direct service pro- 
erammes I have just mentioned are 
being maintained at a fairly consistent 
level. In addition, of course, we are 
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making heavy capital expenditures to 
provide suitable homes under The 
Homes for the Aged and The Charitable 
Institutions Acts. Along with such 
capital expenditures maintenance costs 
in these homes are being expanded each 
month as new accommodation becomes 
available. 

It will be of interest to hon. members 
of this House to note that the people 
accepted for care in a Home for the 
Aged indeed spin out their life span to 
an incredible number of years in some 
cases. We have all heard of various 
prescriptions for living to a ripe old age, 
and probably have our own pet theories 
on this subject; but one man recently 
gave this advice. 

He maintained that a man should 
work 17 hours a day, should eat 4 meals 
a day, never relax, worry a lot, and get 
into plenty of verbal battles. As a final 
admonition, he stated that a person 
should work for 50 years without taking 
a day off for a vacation. 

My only observation on this prescrip- 
tion would be that many of us in this 
fast-moving world would seem to be 
assured of living to advanced ages if we 
proceed at our present pace. Perhaps [ 
should add that the man who offered 
these words of wisdom was 87 years of 
age and was still leading a very active 
life. 

The development of homes for the 
aged in Ontario is proving to be most 
worthwhile for the large number of 
people who require this form of care. 
There has been a total transformation in 
the approach to providing a full range 
of services, in most pleasant surround- 
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ings, to the residents of our public 
homes and charitable institutions. I have 
had occasion to visit several of these fine 
homes and am satisfied that, although 
the programme is a costly one, our in- 
vestment is paying rich dividends in the 
betterment of the lives of our aged 
citizens. 


May I also note that the concurrent 
programme we have developed to pro- 
vide for the care of many elderly persons 
in the community—that is, in private 
dwellings—will prove to be increasingly 
beneficial as it gains momentum. In 
certain situations, care in the community 
would be preferable and, at the same 
time, this arrangement makes it possible 
for admission to the home for the aged 
when the occasion arises. 


The Elderly Persons’ Housing Aid 
Act, which is not too costly for the prov- 
ince, is giving encouragement to muni- 
cipalities and private organizations in 
sponsoring self-contained housing units 
for elderly people. We are pleased, in- 
deed, with the approach being taken by 
the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation in their recognition of the 
special problems of providing suitable 
housing accommodation for our older 
citizens. 

This province requires all the varied 
welfare programmes we are now sup- 
porting. My department is a service 
department. It is one that must recog- 
nize the person who cannot maintain 
himself through the normal channels of 
gainful employment. I can assure hon. 
members of this House that, without 
exception and within the framework of 
the legislation, each case is given every 
possible attention and benefit of doubt. 
We are more than anxious to relieve 
distress wherever it may exist. We are 
always hopeful that the funds we grant 
will serve to ease some of the problems 
of our people. We are striving to ex- 
pand our efforts and to adopt every 
measure which may help our cases to 
resume an independent status. 


I would like at this time, Mr. Chair- 
man, to review, during the period of our 
greatest development in this province, 
the services now available under the 
authority of this Legislature. The funds 
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we use come from 3 sources: the federal 
government, the municipalities, and the 
province. 


To illustrate the load borne by each 
of these governmental sources, may I 
take my own riding as an example. I 
have 2 towns, 3 villages and 8 town- 
ships in my riding. The population is 
32,539. During the year there was a 
total expenditure of $430,000 for wel- 
fare purposes. This represents a per 
capita population cost of $13.19 for 
the year. 


May I now draw your attention to 
the striking feature related to these wel- 
fare services and expenditures. Out of 
every $100 spent on welfare in my area, 
the municipalities contributed $14; the 
federal government $20; but the prov- 
ince — this government — provided 
$66, or two-thirds of all the welfare 
expenditures from our own revenue 
sources. 


For some time, it has been brought 
frequently to my attention that the max- 
imum rate of allowance set at $40 per 
month by the government of Canada is 
simply not meeting the needs of many 
of our recipients. I refer, of course, to 
those persons who are eligible for the 
various forms of public assistance spon- 
sored by the federal government, namely 
old age assistance, blind persons’ al- 
lowances, and disabled persons’ allow- 
ances. Under these programmes the 
government of Canada will only share 
in the costs of allowances granted, and 
does not participate in the costs of the 
medical services made available to all 
our recipients under an agreement be- 
tween the province and the Ontario 
Medical Association. 


At the present time, in addition to 
administrative expenditures, the prov- 
ince is paying $21.05 per month on be- 
half of each person who qualifies at the 
maximum rate for old age assistance or 
disabled persons’ allowances, while the 
federal government pays $20. Provi- 
sion is made through municipalities for 
additional assistance; and the province, 
in order to relieve the municipalities, 
has been sharing in these expenditures, 
now up to a maximum of $20 per 
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month on the basis of 60 per cent. pro- 
vincial and 40 per cent. municipal. 


Mr. Chairman, may I make it very 
clear for all hon. members of this Legis- 
lature that these programmes are not 
one-sided. They were introduced and 
are sponsored by the government of 
Canada, and were supposed to be on a 
share-and-share alike basis. There has 
been no doubt throughout the years that 
this was implied in bringing federal- 
provincial programmes into being. To 
suggest that we should operate two con- 
current programmes — a provincial, as 
well as a federal-provincial scheme — 
to deal with the same group of persons, 
cannot be regarded as being sound 
from an administrative or fiscal point of 
view. 


And, more important, it would not 
be possible under such an arrangement 
to ensure equal treatment for all cases. 


I simply cannot understand the atti- 
tude of the federal government in con- 
sistently refusing to share equally with 
the province any increase in the present 
established rates of allowances in the 
federal-provincial programmes. Surely, 
the government of Canada must be 
aware of the criticism continually being 
expressed with reference to the confin- 
ing nature of their programmes. They 
must surely know that the artificial 
figure of $40, which they have set as 
their standard, can only be regarded 
as an overall average when related to 
the meeting of needs. 


I should add that, personally, I am 
in favour of having these allowances 
increased for the neediest of our cases, 
and I am sure that every hon. member 
of this House would be sympathetic with 
that point of view. But I cannot agree 
that we should proceed alone on this 
matter. There is complete justification 
for insisting on federal participation in 
increasing these allowances. 

Accordingly, in this connection, I 
have written to the federal Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, and have 
submitted a proposal to him embodying 
the following principles: 


(1) That the maximum allowances 
should be increased for old age assist- 
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ance, blind persons’ allowances and dis- 
abled persons’ allowances ; 

(2) That, in these programmes, it 
should be agreed that the costs of any 
increases will be shared equally between 
our two governments ; 


(3) That the province of Ontario 
should submit a plan for approval 
whereby considerable administrative 
latitude would be left to the provinces; 
and 


(4) That the provincial plan would 
replace the present method of rendering 
aid by means of a flat allowance, with a 
scheme to give recognition to the in- 
dividual needs of cases through a modi- 
fied budgetary approach. 


I am hopeful that the federal Min- 
ister will find his government big enough 
to give favourable consideration to this 
proposal, which would serve to meet 
the needs of our people in a more real- 
istic manner. 


Vite itercrencemtO.piiless 2t0up (Or 
persons coming under old age security, 
I can only say that this is a programme 
administered solely by the government 
of Canada. The province of Ontario, 
however, does meet the cost of medical 
services for some 85,000 persons re- 
ceiving old age security. To finance the 
operation of old age security, the federal 
government levies taxes upon the whole 
population. Each one of us makes funds 
available to the government of Canada 
through income, sales and corporation 
taxes—2 per cent. being applied in each 
category. I do not think it is necessary 
for me to comment beyond that point. 


I am sure you realize, Mr. Chairman, 
that mothers’ allowances benefits are 
made available through my department 
solely on the basis of provincial legisla- 
tion. It is apparent that a broadening 
process has been accomplished each 
year. Our efforts are directed towards 
providing for  families—particularly 
mothers and children—who, for various 
reasons, must look to the public for 
support. We realize that these cases 
are frequently long-term and, conse- 
quently, we have felt that it is important 
to remove them from municipal welfare 
rolls in view of the heavy costs involved. 
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We have several groups of cases 
coming under the provisions of our 
mothers’ allowances programme, the 
largest being the widowed mother with 
children under 18 years of age in her 
care. Then there is the mother with an 
unemployable husband. In some of these 
cases, the husband may also be receiving 
a disabled person’s allowance. The 
deserted mother with children comprises 
another group qualifying for this form 
of assistance, and, I might add, this 
problem of desertion causes us consider- 
able concern, 


We also have a foster-mother clause 
in the Act which permits us to provide 
for a child who must be cared for by 
a relative. I am hoping that this phase 
of the programme will expand during 
the next year so that some of the chil- 
dren at present in the care of children’s 
aid societies may be transferred to our 
caseload. This would mean that a child 
could have the advantage of living with 
an aunt, uncle, grandparent or other 
relative, with the funds for his care and 
maintenance being provided entirely by 
the provincial government. In viewing 
the total effect of our mothers’ allow- 
ances programme, I have much satis- 
faction in noting the splendid results 
achieved particularly for the children 
in keeping homes and families together. 


In comparing the amounts of allow- 
ances for mothers and children coming 
under mothers’ allowances legislation in 
other provinces, I find that Ontario has 
established the highest rates. It is also 
evident that the qualifications for appli- 
cants in this province are more liberal- 
ized than in the others. The amendments 
to our Act this year will introduce an 
entirely new group for these welfare 
services. It is also interesting to note 
that fewer cases require mothers’ allow- 
ances assistance in Ontario on a per 
capita of population basis than in other 
provinces. This again points to the effect 
of Ontario’s extraordinary economic 
level which is serving to lessen the needs 
of our people for public assistance. 


During the past year, the new Child 
Welfare Act became effective—that is, 
on January 1, 1955—and we have been 
in the process of observing its effects. 
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I understand that the new features in 
the Act have proved to be most accept- 
able. As you know, the principal changes 
related to: 


(1) A reduction in the period of 
temporary wardship to 24 months; 


(2) establishing the termination of 
wardship at 18, instead of 21 years of 
age; 

(3) the prosecution of parents who 
leave, unattended, children 10 years of 
age and under; 


(4) the granting of provincial funds 
to societies in northern Ontario for pro- 
tection services; and 


(5) establishing a severe penalty for 
any person who accepts or gives any 


reward in the process of adopting a 
child. 


This province is not only experiencing 
growing pains industrially, economically 
and in developments to support our 
population, but also in our greatest 
potential resource, the children of this 
province. The unprecedented growth in 
child population is not only a factor 
with which the educational authorities 
must contend, but most certainly is one 
having an important bearing upon our 
welfare services. 


Inevitably, a certain proportion of the 
child population need the services of our 
various children’s organizations. There 
has been a phenomenal increase in the 
cost of child welfare since the financial 
year 1943-44. In that year, the province 
of Ontario expended some $200,000 for 
services related to children. In 1954-55 
we multiplied that expenditure 10-fold 
to a total cost of $2,240,000; and the end 
to increasing costs is not in sight. 


We must direct every effort towards 
eliminating the causes of dependence 
and child neglect which lead to removal 
of children from their parental homes 
for care elsewhere. We must continually 
strive to develop wholesome family life, 
and a healthy society in which our chil- 
dren may have every opportunity to 
reach emotional as well as_ physical 
maturity. 


As you know, this government has 
expressed interest in and concern for 
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our Indian population. We are all aware 
of the complexities of our modern civil- 
ization and their effect upon the Indian 
way of life. I need not elaborate on the 
handicaps with which Indians must 
contend. 

I would say, however, that we are 
adopting advanced measures and making 
every effort, wherever possible, to raise 
the standard of living, especially for 
needy Indians and their families. In the 
same manner as in the cases of other 
citizens of Ontario, we are sharing with 
the federal government the costs of 
granting old age assistance, blind allow- 
ances and disabled persons’ allowances 
to Indian people. Mothers’ allowances 
benefits are made available to Indian 
families solely out of funds from pro- 
vincial sources. 

I have been particularly pleased with 
the excellent co-operation I have re- 
ceived from the federal Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration in the in- 
auguration of a plan to provide child 
welfare services to Indian children. We 
have reached an agreement whereby 
children’s aid societies may give the 
necessary services with the costs to be 
met by the Indian affairs branch. I am 
expecting a vast improvement in the 
eare of Indian children, and I do wish 
to express my thanks to the various 
societies for their willingness to accept 
this responsibility. 

We are continuing our studies of 
other possible areas where we might 
render welfare services on behalf of 
Indians. In this connection, we are rely- 
ing on a committee comprised of native 
born Indians who are devoting time and 
energy and giving constructive thought 
to possible measures which will lead to 
the betterment of our Indian population. 


At the present time, some 7,500 
persons are receiving disabled persons’ 
allowances in Ontario. These cases have 
been acquired during the past 3% years. 
This measure was introduced by this 
government to give special recognition 
to the totally and permanently disabled. 
It is now a federal-provincial scheme. 

I believe most of you realize that this 
is a most difficult form of assistance to 
administer. The main qualifications, in 
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all cases, relate to the degree of physical 
or mental disability of the applicant. I 
think you would understand that, with 
a very large number of cases to assess, 
and with sometimes meagre information 
provided, we have found that some 
persons have been rejected on first appli- 
cation who should have been granted 
allowances. 


When additional clarifying evidence 
has been presented, these situations have 
been rectified. We are always most 
anxious to have such cases brought to 
our. attention. | would suggest that, on 
the whole, the disabled persons’ allow- 
ances branch has done an exceptionally 
fine job in administering the legislative 
requirements pertaining to the granting 
of allowances to these cases. 

As you are aware, medical evidence is 
reviewed by a medical advisory board 
under the chairmanship of our Dr. W. 
A. Reddick who, for many years, has 
assessed the medical qualifications of 
unemployable husbands whose wives 
and families apply for mothers’ allow- 
ances benefits. It was natural that this 
same doctor should have been appointed 
to also assume responsibility for the 
certifying of cases applying under the 
disabled persons’ allowances programme. 

i was told) thevother! day sthat the 
Ontario Medical Association has not 
received a complaint from any of its 
5,000 members criticizing the work of 
our medical advisory board. I think this 
reflects great credit upon a very fine and 
loyal member of our staff. Apart from 
the reviews which are constantly being 
made of cases, Dr. Reddick and his 
board have examined medical evidence 
submitted in connection with some 17,- 
000 applications from disabled persons. 
This is in addition to the cases reviewed 
for the mothers’ allowances branch. This 
medical assessment of cases is a most 
complex operation, and I did wish to 
give the doctor due credit for the ex- 
cellent judgment he has shown in his 
work. 


The demands upon the _ disabled 
persons’ allowances branch have, indeed, 
been heavy. I appreciate the many prob- 
lems with which the director must con- 
tend, and I am most grateful for his 
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patience and his approach in dealing 
with the cases coming under his 
jurisdiction. 

May I also, at this point, pay tribute 
to all the senior members of my depart- 
ment. I have found that I have a most 
co-operative staff and I am satisfied that 
they are well qualified to carry out the 
responsibilities given to them. I am 
proud to say that I have never been 
accused of having an arbitrary staff. 


Mr. Chairman, the hon. members of 
this House know our great interest in 
all efforts which will provide equal 
opportunities for the less able-bodied 
person to earn his living by gainful 
occupation. I have, on several occasions, 
expressed my pleasure in the service 
being given throughout the province to 
handicapped persons. As you are aware, 
this Legislature, at the last session, 
passed an Act entitled The Rehabilita- 
tion Services Act, 1955. This is another 
one of the federal - provincial plans, 
sponsored by the government of Canada, 
but with limited assistance being made 
available from that source. The regula- 
tions have now been approved, and 
funds will be made available for the 
vocational training of handicapped 
persons, together with maintenance 
allowances while training is in progress. 


We are looking for and will need the 
co-operation of private organizations 
engaged in rehabilitation work, muni- 
cipalities, the medical profession, and 
all other groups and persons concerned 
with the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped. Only in this way can we hope 
to make the best possible use of all 
the existing and available facilities in 
this province. Our programme has been 
designed and will be directed towards 
assisting individual handicapped persons 
to take their place in the community 
through training and placement in em- 
ployment. 


We have, for some years, quietly as- 
sisted a very large number of persons 
towards their ultimate rehabilitation. 
The new programme will give greater 
emphasis and stimulation to this work, 
so that many more handicapped persons 
may benefit from the services being 
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made available. This civilian handi- 
capped rehabilitation programme is 
being administered through the office 
of the director of disabled persons’ 
allowances. In this way, certain cases 
who may not be eligible for disability 
allowances will come to his attention ; 
and, if suitable for rehabilitation train- 
ing, all necessary steps towards that 
end will be taken on their behalf. 


Until such time as the government 
of Canada enlarges its rehabilitation 
scope to include the physical treatment 
of cases—medical services and hospital- 
ization for individual persons—we must 
leave this phase of the programme to 
the local authorities. We are, however, 
prepared to relieve the municipalities of 
the costs of training and maintenance 
for those persons whose doctors may 
recommend training courses; and, of 
course, we shall be continually involved 
in the process of placement following 
training. 


In addition to the specialized, major, 
province-wide organizations such as the 
Canadian Paraplegic Association, the 
Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, the Canadian Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Society, the Ontario Society for 
Crippled Children, and others, some 
newly formed groups are now beginning 
to function in this important area of 
work at the local level. 


I should like to mention, particularly, 
the Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation formed in Windsor. This 
institute is prepared to give outstand- 
ing service to handicapped persons in the 
County of Essex. The board of directors 
is very well-knit with representatives 
from medicine, industry, service clubs 
and private organizations, all of whom 
are concerned in some phase of rehab- 
ilitation. Three major committees have 
been established by the board, namely, 
medical, vocational and social. 


The institute, as a whole, represents 
some 28 organizations in that area. Their 
efforts are not only being directed 
towards the rehabilitation of the younger 
handicapped person, but they are also 
obtaining fine results in the treatment of 
the aged. and chronically ill. I am anti- 
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cipating that similar groups will be es- 
tablished at the local level in other areas. 


In these buoyant times, the depart- 
ment has encountered some problems in 
recruiting staff. These problems, of 
course, are common to both industry and 
governmental service. Nevertheless, we 
have been able to engage a number of 
very fine new employees, especially for 
the field staff. I have been particularly 
pleased with the calibre of the new staff 
members—both men and women—and 
with their intelligent, out-going approach 
in giving service to our cases. 


We expect from our employees their 
best in service to the public. They should 
be dedicated to provide both quality and 
loyalty of service. They must fulfil their 
duties faithfully, courteously and with 
initiative. 

Because we are giving considerable 
care and attention to the selection of 
staff, we find that when vacancies occur 
in more senior positions, we usually are 
able to recruit a most suitable and quali- 
fied person from the ranks for possible 
promotion. Such a person has acquired 
the necessary experience and the knowl- 
edge of departmental operations, and 
has largely received his training on the 
job. 

We are giving improved supervision, 
particularly to workers in the field. We 
are accepting greater responsibility in 
helping new additions to the staff to use 
the necessary administrative techniques 
with insight into the patterns of human 
behaviour. 


I can state with assurance that the 
various members of our staff endeavour 
at all times to take a positive approach 
in the process of helping people, and to 
give equality of service. I should add that 
our field workers are largely recruited 
from the teaching and nursing pro- 
fessions, and, of course, from the busi- 
nsss world. Some of our senior officials 
have come from backgrounds in social 
work, sociology, psychology, business 
and industry. I believe this diversity of 
backgrounds lends itself favourably to 
the field of public welfare. 


In touching on this whole subject, I 
wish to take this opportunity of discus- 
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sing the questions on the Order Paper 
as submitted by the hon. Member for 
York South (Mr. MacDonald). It is 
true that, for the past year or so, we 
have developed qualifying examinations 
for persons who apply for field work 
positions with our department. The ex- 
amination is lengthy and carefully de- 
signed to indicate whether or not the 
candidate has potential abilities for this 
kind of work. While these qualifying 
examinations might be termed com- 
petitions, they primarily serve as a 
screening process. These tests are con- 
ducted by our personnel officer ; and the 
executive officer, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, School of Social 
Work, marks the papers. 


Persons who apply for positions on 
our field staff reach the department from 
a number of sources. Most of them make 
application directly, because they wish 
to obtain employment with our depart- 
ment. Some of our best employees have 
been referred to us by the civil service 
commission; while other prospects are 
sponsored by hon. members of the 
Legislature. I should add that we are not 
committed to accepting any applicants 
or referrals for employment, but judge 
them solely on their abilities (as 
indicated through the qualifying exami- 
nation), their experience, and their suit- 
ability for the area in which an opening 
may be available. 


When the candidate has passed the 
qualifying examination, he or she is 
accepted as a potential employee, and 
must then spend several weeks in a~ 
course of training designed for the pur- 
poses of orientation and induction. If it — 
is then found that the person is not likely 
to measure up to the necessary require- 
ments for service in the field, employ- 
ment is terminated. 

I suppose that the measures we are 
undertaking in this connection, at pres- 
ent, might be considered as experimental 
in character. I am certain, however, that 
we are acquiring some very capable 
employees who are proving to be a credit 
to the civil service of this province. 


The youth of today has greater oppor- 
tunities before him than has probably 
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been evident in any other period in the 
history of this country. He has a wide 
choice of occupations and, if willing, can 
prepare himself for a most useful and 
satisfying career. 


You will observe in the estimates for 
the Main Office, two substantial votes to 
encourage the education of persons who 
wish to make social work their occupa- 
tion in life. The School of Social Work 
of the University of Toronto, and the 
School of Social Welfare of St. Patrick’s 
College, are outstanding schools for 
training in this field. 


In Canada, there has been a decline in 
the number of young people entering 
schools of social work. Only a limited 
number of graduates are available to fill 
the vacancies existing in the many 
private organizations and governmental 
services. While we are engaging addi- 
tional available persons in the depart- 
ment, it has been considered that 
children’s aid societies should have the 
preference for graduates because of the 
highly skilled techniques required of 
workers in the field of child welfare. I 
should add that children’s aid societies 
are also in short supply as far as staff is 
concerned. 


The great demand for social workers 
and the short supply in common through- 
out the world. All schools of social work, 
and authorities engaged in this field, are 
expressing grave anxiety in the declining 
number of graduates. If we are to meet 
our own requirements for staff, it is 
evident that we are going to have to 
embark on a full-scale, lengthy training 
programme within the department; and 
we are proceeding with our plans in this 
connection with the blessing of the 
recognized schools of social work. We 
are fairly certain of acquiring young 
men and women at the university level 
who are prepared to join the department 
on a continuing basis in the departmental 
training programme. The whole matter 
is receiving the careful study of our 
officials. 

There is no shortage of talent. Our 
efforts will be directed towards making 
the best possible use of available per- 
sonnel who wish to receive training in 


public welfare and to continue their life’s 
work in this field. The curriculum to be 
designed for our training programme 
will recognize and serve to augment 
previous training and _ experience 
through formal instruction. 


In our development programme we 
are conscious of the fine relationship we 
have with a number of authorities in this 
field outside the government service. 
Through the co-operation of the Ontario 
Welfare Council, Miss Bessie Touzel, 
executive director, is available to us for 
purposes of consultation. I appreciate the 
time she gives in discussion with our 
officials on all matters related to public 
welfare. 


The director of the school of Social 
Welfare of St. Patrick’s College- in 
Ottawa, the Reverend Father Swithun 
Bowers, is also giving us much helpful 
advice. I am indeed pleased to learn of 
the expansion in the number of students 
attending his school. They are taking 
their place in child care organizations, in 
particular. The School of Social Work of 
the University of Toronto has an inter- 
national reputation. It is a reservoir for 
students throughout Canada, as well as 
from other countries. 


There are many voluntary welfare 
organizations in Ontario. They have a 
very vital function to fulfil in our society, 
and it is certain that, without their 
services, this province would be much 
poorer. I have indicated, at times, our 
efforts to bolster these essential voluntary 
organizations. 


In the area of non-governmental 
activities, may I again record my 
pleasure in the accomplishments of the 
Atkinson Charitable Foundation, which 
has contributed so much to the health, 
welfare, educational and cultural life of 
this province. 


In the operations of this foundation, 
an expenditure of over $4 million has 
been authorized to cover a great variety 
of services which would have been most 
difficult to provide through governmental 
auspices and direction. An amazing 
diversity of projects has been undertaken 
and is still continuing. I do not believe it 
would have been possible for any govern- 
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ment to exceed the ultimate good 
accomplished through these efforts. 


In reviewing the report of the activi- 
ties of the foundation, I find that 
bursaries granted to students in the 
various universities in Ontario have 
assumed a large and important place. 
Some 1,500 students have benefited from 
the aid of the Atkinson Foundation. 
Much support has been given on a wide 
but selective basis to hospitals through- 
out the province. Medical research has 
received the careful attention of the 
board of trustees. The grant of $250,000 
to assist the victims of Hurricane Hazel 
sparked this whole fund-raising project. 
For many welfare services the grants 
have been varied and sound in selection. 
I was particularly pleased in noting the 
grant made to the Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion. This youth group is one of the 
foremost in the world today and is 
associated, in most instances, with the 
work of our churches. 


The Atkinson Foundation has not 
restricted its grants to just Toronto and 
district, but has treated all parts of the 
province in a favourable manner. If the 
late Joseph Atkinson were alive today, 
and could observe the way in which his 
wishes are being met, I am sure he 
would say that the board of trustees is 
obtaining full and widespread value for 
the funds expended. I believe, also, he 
would agree that wise perception has 
been used in the selection of projects. 


Mr. Atkinson passed away at the age 
of 82 years. It is evident that he retained 
great wisdom and was fully aware of the 
accomplishments which would be 
achieved through the funds he made 
available for the benefit of his fellow 
Ontario citizens. I would particularly 
like all hon. members of this Legislature 
to study and review the widespread ad- 
vantages this province obtains through 
the work of the Atkinson Foundation. 


During the period I have served in 
this House, I have come to the con- 
clusion that, in essence, all hon. members 
are family men. It is true that some have 
neglected to take on the responsibility of 
a wife and children. But most hon. mem- 
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bers have individual responsibilities 
related to families, quite apart and 
beyond the services they render to the 
public. 


I am convinced, beyond any doubt, 
that the family unit is the best foundation 
for the development of a strong, well- 
knit and wholesome society. We must 
encourage the family in every respect, 
especially for the sake of our children. 


Most of us will agree that, as hon. 
members of this House, we owe a great 
deal to our wives. I am certain that they 
are as vitally interested in the measures 
we consider as the government itself. But 
I can imagine that many women feel like 
the wife of a former hon. member of this 
House. After an election, he prepared an 
advertisement for the local newspaper 
(which, by the way, did not actually 
appear) ; but it read: 


I wish to thank all those who voted 
for me; and my wife wishes to thank 
all those who didn’t. 


Wives and families, of course, have a 
tremendously stabilizing effect upon our 
way of life. 


I am satisfied that the phenomenal 
development of the province will con- 
tinue. On the whole, our population is 
enjoying a good standard of living, 
certainly equal to any elsewhere. Despite 
many world disturbances there seems to 
be a will “to live and let live.”” We have 
had a year of easier peace, and our 
people are not inclined to become 
involved with the various “isms.” We 
have generally been able to develop and 
work out our own solutions to the 
problems we have faced. 


Hon. members of this Legislature, 
and certainly, not the least, the members 
of this government, are all interested in 
the well-being of our people. We are, 
of course, interested in the public at 
large, but have particular concern for 
those who must rely on public welfare 
for their support and maintenance. We 
have all had a diversity of perplexing 
situations presented to us by individuals, 
and, in some instances, their cases have 
almost defied solution. 
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But we also are aware of the fact 
that there is a very large appreciative 
group of persons receiving benefits, and 
this is what makes all our work seem so 
worthwhile. All hon. members know 
persons who have qualified for assistance 
under one or other of our public welfare 
programmes. They, too, appreciate the 
assurance received, at first hand, that 
the problems of their cases have been 
eased to some extent. I am sure we 
are anxious to do all possible to lessen 
the problems of our people, and we 
shall continue, as a department, to dedi- 
cate ourselves to this task. 


A very large number of persons look 
to” the Vstatr’’or Them Department’ ot 
Public Welfare for services. I personally 
am aware of the fact that many 
elderly people, disabled and handicapped 
persons, mothers and families, regard 
members of our field staff as personal 
advisors and friends. I believe our field 
staff accomplishes a great deal in giving 
recognition to the special needs of many 
of our cases. 


I am also greatly indebted to the 
senior members of my department for 
the conscientious efforts they make on 
behalf of our people. I believe all hon. 
members of this Legislature are aware 
of the invaluable services they are 
giving. I have been particularly 
impressed by the esprit de corps and the 
fine morale which seems to be evident 
throughout the department. May I take 
this opportunity of expressing my 
sincere thanks to all who have had a 
share in the work of my department. 


MER RS AON DVABIRG A Glasenatere voll 
the Opposition): Mr. Chairman, the 
detailed questioning in relation to the 
Estimates of the Department of Public 
Welfare will come, of course, as each 
estimate is called, but I want to make 
some remarks on a particular chapter 
of the hon. Minister’s speech. That 
chapter was in relation to a criticism of 
the federal government for failing to 
live up to what the hon. Minister felt 
was its proper obligations in regard to 
pensions payable to people in this 
province. 
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Sometimes I wonder what hon. 
members opposite would have for 
argument, if it were not for the oppor- 
tunity which they grasp every time a 
debate comes 1p in" thes Houses eto 
criticize the federal administration for 
something or other. The hon. Minister 
indulged tonight in a rather severe 
criticism of the federal government, and 
I cannot help but be annoyed at some 
of the things he said. 


I think we should recall, Mr. Chair- 
man, in order to get the proper focus 
with respect to these matters, that the 
federal government has not been 
niggardly in their approach to welfare 
problems across Canada, and as they 
affect people in the Province of Ontario, 
The federal government pays all the 
basic pension, for those over 70 years 
of age, they pay half the pension for 
those who are eligible for a disability 
pension, and they pay half the pension 
of those who receive old age assistance. 


I suggest to the House that is a mighty 
contribution from the federal govern- 
ment to the provincial government and 
the people in the Province of Ontario. 
The hon. Minister seems to disregard 
these great payments on the part of the 
federal government, and he ever seeks 
to draw attention to what he feels are 
still shortcomings on the part of the 
federal administration. 


The trouble with the hon. Minister 
and all the hon. members on the govern- 
ment side is that, no matter what the 
federal government might do towards 
helping this province, it still would not 
satisfy them, and there would still be 
howls to high Heaven that they were 
being “done in,” and were not getting 
their proper share of the wealth of the 
country. I want to suggest you should 
take a look at your own house when you 
seek to cast doubts on the record of 
another administration. You talk about 
the federal government and their inade- 
quacies, in respect to old-age pensions; 
how about taking a look at your own 
government and its inadequacies in res- 
pect to old-age pensions? You have 
within your jurisdiction in this province, 
every right, every opportunity, to pay a 
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supplementary amount to old-age pen- 
sioners; they are doing it in other 
provinces of Canada, provinces which, in 
spite of the hon. Prime Minister’s plea, 
are still less wealthy than we are in the 
Province of Ontario. But all this great 
province, with its so-called “enlightened 
government,’ can do for old-age pen- 
sioners is to pay a niggardly allowance, 
in a supplementary way, to a very small 


fraction of our old-age pension 
population. 
You are paying a supplementary 


allowance to less than 2,000 people on 
the old-age pension roll of this province. 
You waved the banners high the other 
day, you increased the $10 base to a $20 
one, and said that the province was now 
paying $12 of that $20, and the muni- 
cipalities were only going to be required 
to spend $8 in order to get this assistance 
for people who are “down and out,” and 
who are in dire need of supplementary 
pension. 


I suggest to this House that the new 
regulation raises the supplementary 
amount to $20, but of that $20, $10 only 
is being paid by this government, and it 
is still only paying supplementary pen- 
sions on the same base as it was paying 
before. It is not enlarging the base of 
old-age pensions, it is simply increasing 
the amount which will be available to 
that very limited number to whom it 
was paying before. It is not broadening 
the base of these benefits at all. It is 
simply paying, as it was before, a sup- 
plemental amount to less than 2,000 of 
the old-age pensioners. 


When Saskatchewan and_ British 
Columbia and Alberta can, on their own, 
pay a supplementary amount to old-age 
pensioners, I suggest that this govern- 
ment’s duty lies in copying them, rather 
than casting doubts on the federal 
government as to its sincerity in meeting 
its financial commitments for old-age 
pensions in this province. 


HON. MR: FROST: The hon. leader 
of the Opposition would do a great deal 
better to use his great eloquence in 
speaking for the people of Ontario, 
rather than for the federal government. 
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MR. OLIVER: Mr. Chairman, I am 
not in the humour tonight to listen to any 
such remarks by the hon. Prime Minis- 
ter, even though his intention may have 
been facetious. I say to the hon. Prime 
Minister, the federal government—and 
he knows it full well—has taken unto 
itself a tremendous financial load insofar 
as welfare legislation is concerned, and if 
there is to be any further help for old-age 
pensioners in this province, the place 
for them to look is to the provincial 
government. I am afraid, by the attitude 
adopted in the past, they will look and 
look for many years, before this govern- 
ment comes to realize that it has an 
obligation to them. 


HONG MRO FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
the hon. leader of the Opposition talks 
about the “burden on the federal govern- 
ment”; I imagine the “burden” borne by 
the 5 million people in this province, who 
have to earn equalized assessment grants 
for all the other nine provinces, and yet 
we get nothing. Think that one over. 


MR. OLIVER: Does the hon. Prime 
Minister feel the equalization grants to 
the other provinces are too high? 


HON. MR. FROST: No, but I think 


we need more. 


Mii OLIVER: Sihe chor. = Prime 
Minister would not take more without 
giving the others more, would he? 


ELON SEN RO) ls A Sull) osaid 
before, do not kill the goose which lays 
the golden egg. 


MR. OLIVER: That has been gone 


over many times. 


Ng 1 aN RI Gd i orl agi ped da 
(Waterloo North) : Mr. Chairman, one 
thing with respect to the hon. Minister’s 
comments which came to my attention, 
was his complimentary reference to the 
Atkinson Foundation. I have had 
occasion once or twice to commend the 
same Foundation for the excellent edu- 
cational and medical research work it is 
doing, and I think it is the type of 
Foundation which should meet with 
our general support, and enthusiasm. I 
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certainly want to take this opportunity 
to commend the hon. Minister for the 
manner in which he has supported this 
Foundation. 


A few days ago, the hon. Prime 
Minister told me to go home on a certain 
weekend and do some reading. I did 
that, and I noticed that there was a time 
when this government was not quite as 
enthusiastic with respect to this particu- 
lar Foundation. I presume at the 
present time, there has been a definite 
change of mind, and that we can be 
assured that the hon. Minister is speak- 
ing officially, as a representative of this 
government, in assuring us that no harm 
will come to charitable institutions of 
the sort of the Atkinson Foundation, 
that it will be permitted to pursue its 
objectives in an unencumbered and 
effective manner. 


MRO Do Nvael ON AID 
South) : You asked for it. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: I am not 
trying to be facetious about this. 


TON VL Des aie Cala Eke. 
(Provincial Treasurer): It was the 
noise of the prattle down in the front 
‘ere, 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: Mr. Chair- 
man, the point I want to make is that 
it does seem to me there has been a 
change of mind with respect to Founda- 
tions, such as the Atkinson Foundation, 
and I presume the statement we have 
heard today, and the press releases 
which have been given in pursuance of 
these statements, can be taken as official 
approbation of the fact that the govern- 
ment approves of this Foundation and 
other similar Foundations, and that it 
has no intention of doing anything 
which might embarrass these Founda- 
tions in their objectives, as we know 
them. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
{ would tell the hon. member that I 
have never done anything to embarrass 


(York 
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any Foundation. The hon. member 
refers to the charitable work of Founda- 
tions and I quite agree. I think the 
work which it is doing is very great, 
and can continue to be, and can become 
much greater. I would say to the hon. 
member, and he distinguishes the dif- 
ference, there is a very great difference 
between what is done with the income 
of Foundations, and how the invest- 
ments are managed. The hon. member 
will see that. He comes from Kitchener 
and Waterloo, which is a great insurance 
area, and he knows that investments are 
managed and directed under the various 
Acts which provide for the investment 
and management of funds. That is one 
question. The other question is the 
management and the direction of the 
income of those funds. There are two 
different steps. 


MR. H. C. NIXON (Brant): Hes 
the hon. Prime Minister some recollec- 
tion of a Bill passed in this House about 
6 years ago, which I think was to come 
into effect in 7 years—which will be 
next year, which will wind up the 
Atkinson Charitable Foundation fund, 
under the Charitable Gifts Act? 


HON. MR. FROST: No such thing. 
MR. NIXON: It required the dis- 


tribution of assets within 7 years. 


HON. MR. FROST: Nothing of the 
sort. I would suggest that the hon. 
member for Brant consult a good lawyer 
in nis Party, for instance, thes hom 
member for Waterloo North. 


MR. NIXON: What was the effect 
of the Charitable Gifts Act? 


HON, MR. FROST: I sugeest the 
hon. member take up the matter with 
the hon. member for Waterloo North. 


MR. NIXON: I would much rather 
ask the hon. Prime Minister. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
[ read the paper today, and I thoroughly 
agree with the hon. Minister of Welfare 
(Mr. Cecile). I have said that on 
various occasions myself. I know I 
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have been reported in the paper in 
relation to that, and I see no point of 
difference between myself and the hon. 
Minister of Welfare. 


MR. MacDONALD: Has the Act 
been rescinded by Order-in-Council? 


HON. MR FROST c. No: 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. If the 
hon. member wants to address the Chair, 
alright, but no cross questions. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Mr. 
Chairman, there are just two or three 
observations I should like to make, and 
I want it clearly understood that any 
criticism I might make is not against 
the hon. Minister, nor his staff, but 
against the regulations. I have had the 
greatest co-operation from the hon. 
Minister and the officials in his depart- 
ment, and the same applied to the present 
hon. Minister of Municipal Affairs (Mr. 
Goodfellow) when he held the Welfare 
portfolio. 


I think the statement of the hon. 
Minister the other day showed he has 
some interest in human welfare, because 
he mentioned some of the restrictions of 
the federal government in respect to the 
assessment of a home of a person apply- 
ing for pension, where 5 per cent. of the 
assessed value of the home is regarded as 
income. He also mentioned about a 
person with a bank balance of $2,200 
applying for the pension at 65, who 
could qualify for the full $40 a month on 
a means-test basis, but if he waited until 
he was 68, with the same amount of 
money in the bank, through the res- 
trictions imposed by the federal govern- 
ment, he could only get $10 a month, 
pending receipt of the old-age security 
pension. I think, Mr. Chairman, these 
restrictions should be removed, because 
it is penalizing thrifty persons. I think 
it is time we applied a little introspection 
and examined our own department, to 
find out what is going on there. 


The announcement of the hon. Minis- 
ter the other day in the paper of the 
supplementary pensions to the aged 
being increased to $20, I am sure was 


great news to the aged people in need in 
this province. 


To me that seems to be a great deal 
of “window dressing,” for the opinion 
outside seems to prevail that a person on 
pension on a means-test basis, if he were 
a single person, and was receiving less 
than $720 a year, including the pension, 
he could only receive part of the $20 a 
month. That applied to married couples 
on the same arrangement, but the allow- 
able income was up to $1,220. The hon. 
leader of the Opposition mentioned that, 
at the present time, less than 2,000 
people in the Province of Ontario are 
receiving the present supplementary pen- 
sion of $10 a month. 


I think, Mr. Chairman, when I dis- 
close some of the information I have in 
front of me, you will marvel how even 
2,000 qualify for that pension. 


The regulations operating in the dif- 
ferent municipalities at the present time, 
particularly in Toronto, are as follows: 


Any supplementary grant to the 
maximum of $10 monthly is based on 
a primary budget total for food, cloth- 
ing, sundries and occasional cooking 
fuel being deducted from the $40 
cheque. The balance is subtracted from 
the actual rental, and the remainder 
determines the amount of the supple- 


mentary assistance up to the maxi- 
mum. 


I want to give an example of what 
happens at the present time in Toronto 
under the present $20 a month supple- 
mentary allowance. A  person’s total 
income, with the pension, is $40 a month. 
One must allow for fuel, shelter, food, 
clothes and so on. These are set, under 
the regulations, at $24.32 a month. 
When that is taken from the total of $40, 
it leaves a balance of $15.68. The regular 
rental they pay is $20 a month, so the 
amount of $15.68 is subtracted from the 
$20 and the supplementary grant from 
this government, which is so interested 
in human welfare, is $4.32 per month. It 
is quite understandable why there are 
only 2,000 who can qualify for the sup- 
plementary pension at the present time. 
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I would like at this time to ask the 
hon. Minister of Public Welfare if it is 
his intention, regarding the present sup- 
plementary pension of $20, to “up” the 
allowance for food, clothes, fuel etc. for a 
single person, from the “measly” amount 


of $4.32? 


HON SMURE CECI Ee MesChairman: 
that is entirely left in the hands of the 
welfare people of the city or town. They 
decide for themselves what amount they 
might be granted, the full amount or part 
of the amount, and we come in with the 
percentage. That is now on a 60/40 
basis. It was 50/50 before this. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : Some of 
the municipalities are prepared to in- 
crease the amount, if they receive the 
necessary instructions from the Minister. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
is not the crux of the problem the placing 
of the old-age pension payment on a 
realistic level. If $40 is not enough, is 
$50 enough? It ought to be set at a 
realistic level, and I can assure the hon. 
member that if that is done, we will pay 
our portion. The hon. member knows 
that. He was in this House some years 
ago, and knows we formerly paid a sup- 
plementary amount, and there was noth- 
ing more unsatisfactory, nor which 
caused more dissatisfaction, than that 
very item. 


I can tell him we are not going back 
into that business, if I can help it. There 
was nothing which caused more dissatis- 
faction than all this business of “rent 
levels,” “lodgings,” “fuel,” and so on. 
That satisfied nobody, least of all the 
Opposition, which asked for it. There 
is only one way to deal with it, and that 
is, by doing what was done in 1950, or 
thereabouts. We will pay our proportion 
of whatever the federal government 
thinks is a realistic old-age pension. We 
are prepared to do that. If they make it 
$50 a month, we will pay our share and 
get rid of this business of a means test 
by examining into people’s affairs with 
a magnifying glass. I want to have noth- 
ing to do with that. I say to the 
federal government, it should take into 


account the cost of living, and set a 
realistic level for old-age pensions, and 
say what it is. Then we will pay our 
share in this province. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate the remarks by 
the hon. Prime Minister. I am sure he 
would wish to do more. It is prepos- 


terous to expect an aged person to live 
on $24.32 a month. 


HON. MR. FROST: We are bound 
by the federal regulations. 


MR. R. WHICHER (Bruce) : This 
government can pay more. 


HON. MR. FROST: The regulations 
are entirely federal. If they want to 
raise the amount let them raise it to a 
realistic level, and we will pay our share. 


MR. WHICHER: This government 
can pay a greater supplementary amount. 


HON. MR. FROST: All supplemen- 
tary payments are totally unsatisfactory 
and unfair. That has been proved in this 
province. They were never satisfactory, 
and never will be. Let the people be 
paid at a realistic level for Canada, and 
let us pay our share. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): There 
may be something of an argument be- 
tween the federal government and the 
provincial government. I do not know. 
However, we must recognize that we 
have a _ responsibility, and we have 
recognized that responsibility by grant- 
ing this $20 a month. Since we are 
doing that, let us do it properly, and not 
half-heartedly or grudgingly. If only 
2,000 people in the Province of Ontario 
can qualify for it, something must be 
wrong. 


MR. WHICHER: I am sure the old 
people in receipt of pensions in British 
Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan 
are mighty happy that the governments 
there do not take the same attitude as 
the hon. Prime Minister. 


MR. J. YAREMKO (Bellwoods) : 
How many are receiving pensions there? 
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HON Re CEG Rea Nite. hair 
man, I do not know how true this is, 
but it is taken from the Windsor Daily 
Star of March 15, 1956. It is datelined 
Regina, and reads as follows: 


Few of the Aged in Sask. Receive 


Maximum. 


The Saskatchewan government’s 
maximum supplementary allowance 
of $20 is going to only 32 of the 17,000 
aged people involved, Robert Kohaly, 
Progressive Conservative, Souris- 
Estevan, said Wednesday. 


Only two per cent. of these people 
get more than $10, he added during 
the Legislature’s budget debate. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Mr. 
Chairman, the hon. Minister has men- 
tioned Regina. I wish to mention 
Oshawa, with a population of 48,000, 
where there are only 3 getting it. 


HON, MR PROST: Mr, Chairman, 
I wish to make it clear to the hon. mem- 
ber for Waterloo North, that at this 
time I was not expecting there would 
be any reference to The Charitable Gifts 
Act of 1949, 


I want to make it clear, first, the 
administration and application of income 
from any Foundation’s assets is one 
thing; the investment of the funds of 
any Foundation is another. There are 
two separate points. The application of 
the income is one thing, and the invest- 
ment of the funds is another. This state- 
ment had absolutely nothing to do with 
The Charitable Act, nor has anything I 
said. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to get back to this question of the 
old-age supplement. I think the govern- 
ment is dignifying this as a plan which 
is not really a plan, when there are so 
few getting it. There are 300,000 old- 
age pensioners in the Province of 
Ontario and tens of thousands who re- 
quire assistance, yet, as has been pointed 
out a number of times, less than 2,000 
are receiving any supplement. 


Why are there less than 2,000? 
Because the initiative for paying it is left 


exclusively to a municipality, and a 
municipality cannot pay it, because, in 
most cases, it is so “strapped” financially 
it cannot move, even if it wanted to, and 
pay $10, expecting the province to pay 
one-half. The government is suggesting, 
by raising the supplement to $20, they 
have made a generous gesture, and have 
created a plan. I suggest that most likely 
it has made it possible that the plan will 
become even smaller; certainly it will 
not grow much larger. The result of the 
$20 supplement now is that most muni- 
cipalities, if they are going to pay any- 
thing, will have pressure brought on 
them to pay the $20 rather than the $10, 
if the person is in desperate need. That 
means the municipality, on this new 
60/40 split, will be left with $8 to pay, 
rather than $5. Over a number of years 
we were only able to build up a so-called 
“plan,” to pay 1,795 pensioners, when 
municipalities had a $5 obligation. Now 
that there is going to be an $8 obligation, 
the likelihood is that even less will 
receive it, under the expanded plan. 
Therefore, the plan will be getting 
smaller rather than larger; or the cir- 
cumstances set up, will tend to make it 
smaller. It is impossible to dignify this 
gesture as any sort of a plan to pay sup- 
plements to old-age pensioners. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: Mr. Chair- 
man, I agree with the hon. Prime Minis- 
ter there is differentiation between 
“income” and the “investment of funds 
which produce that income.” With defer- 
ence, however, it seems to me that it 
could be put in this way. First of all, I 
might say there was no intention on my 
part to take the hon. Prime Minister by 
surprise. I was very pleased to see the 
article, and hear the comments of the 
hon. Minister of Public Welfare, and 
that is what prompted me to raise the 
point. I have not come here prepared 
to debate this matter. I was delighted, 
during the recess, to read in the Star 
what I thought was a change of heart 
and mind. 


HON. MR. FROST: There is never 
any change. 
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MR. WINTERMEYER: Mr, Chair- 
man, it seems to me the hon. Prime 
Minister must acknowledge, if his argu- 
ment about the “goose that lays the 
golden egg”’ is sound, and if he applies 
that philosophy to this situation, the 
income used in such an admirable 
fashion, and with which we all agree and 
approve, is going to dry up rapidly, if 
anything is done to stifle the source from 
which that income is derived. 


I had hoped this expression of ap- 
proval was a demonstration on the part 
of the government that they would do 
what I had suggested some time ago, that 
is, help to underwrite organizations of 
this province and do whatever it could to 
ensure that more and more Foundations 
will be created, and will be used to assist 
our government. 


HON. MR. FROST: We do that. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: Mr. Chair- 
man, if so, it is surely inconsistent to try 
to draw a line of demarcation, taking 
away one. I understand it is purely the 
difference between “investment” and 
“income.” And I think the hon. Prime 
Minister’s analogy to the “goose that laid 
the golden egg” certainly is applicable 
here. The “egg” is the imcome, the 
desired end. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: But if any- 
thing is done to hurt the source from 
which that egg comes, then the govern- 
ment is not going to be able to carry 
on this very admirable work. I must 
say I was rather disappointed to see the 
government, in any wise, try to draw 
a differentiation. I was honestly enthu- 
siastic. I thought we had come to some- 
thing upon which we were in complete 
agreement. That is the sponsorship and 
development of this type of Foundation, 
and I certainly was a little disappointed 
when I heard the hon. Prime Minister 
attempt to correct himself. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
I do not want the hon. member to 
misunderstand me. Perhaps he should 
pay a little attention to this question. 
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My position in connection with Founda- 
tions is, and always has been, all for 
encouraging them. I am all for encour- 
aging the use of income from Founda- 
tions for the great, useful projects of 
this province. Let the hon. member 
understand that I am “all for” that. 
My position has been stated many times 
on that point, and, I may say, has been 
supported by the people, too. 


MR. WHICHER: But what about 
the “eggs?” 


HONS (MRE ROS) eet es er 
Chairman, I have been supported by the 
people. The other position is that, of 
course, the incomes from Foundations 
have to be protected. The hon. member, 
I am sure, sees that. He comes from a 
city which is noted for its big investment 
houses and insurance companies. May 
I then point out to him what is perhaps 
analogous to a Foundation, to this 
extent, that funds are received by an 
insurance company and the income is 
given to policy holders, for the benefit 
of those policy holders. 

Where the state has to intervene—and 
does intervene, both federally and 
provincially—is in the matter of invest- 
ment of funds—the hon. member can 
understand that—in order to see that 
there is income for the beneficiaries. 

As I say, there are two different 
situations. An insurance company, for 
instance, is enabled to invest a certain 
percentage of its income in common 
stock, which shows a record of earnings, 
as the hon. member will understand. I 
believe he will agree that it would be 
quite unsound for an insurance company, 
for imstance, to invest a percentage of 
its funds in things which are purely 
speculative, or which were speculative 
in this form, that there was a growth 
over many years, but no income. 

That is the principle, Mr. Chairman. 
Of course, we have to be interested in 
trust companies, insurance companies 
and Foundations, which, by the way, 
are growing very rapidly in America, 
and playing a very important part in 
the development of America, and will 
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have undoubtedly a very important part 
to play in the development of Ontario. 


Some of those Foundations are cre- 
ated from the investment, for instance, 
of employees’ savings in insurance 
funds, and annuity funds, and that 
sort of thing. I think the hon. member 
will quite agree with me that the appli- 
cation of the income from those great 
investments is one thing, the protection 
of the principal and interest is another. 
There is the point, Mr. Chairman. 


MR. YAREMKO: Mr. Chairman, 
now that the hon. member for Waterloo 
North has been converted to the “goose- 
that - laid - the - golden - egg” theory, I 
wonder if he could spend his weekend 
dashing off a small note to the hon. 
Mr. Harris, and produce some “eggs?” 


Then may I say to the hon. leader of 
the Opposition that even in the short 
time I have sat in this House with him, 
and I am sure he has heard from many 
others over the years, as both the prior 
and present hon. Ministers of Welfare 
have repeatedly told the House the 
province was quite willing to “go along” 
on a broader base and if the federal 
government permitted a greater income 
to those entitled to receive old-age 
assistance, this province would “go 
along.” I suggest to him that he refer 
to Hansard from Ottawa, in which the 
hon. Mr. Martin continually refers to 
the fact that these are provincial regu- 
lations, and that nothing can be done 
by the federal government without the 
provinces joining in. But the Province 
of Ontario has repeatedly gone on 
record that it is willing to “go along” 
with any change in the present regula- 
tions, e.g., that if the 5 per cent. assess- 
ment could be done away with in 
calculating the income, this province is 
willing to “go along,” and I suggest that 
the hon. leader of the Opposition might 
inform the hon. Mr. Martin, in Ottawa, 
of the province’s position, rather than 
defending the federal government. 


MR. OLIVER: I would like to see 
the hon. member do something himself 
first. 
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MR. YAREMKO: Weare doing it. 
MR. OLIVER: Very, very little. 


MR. YAREMKO: And we have 
done it. 


MR. OLIVER: It would take a 
magnifying glass to see it. 


MR. YAREMKO: And I am very 
pleased to have justified my rising this 
evening and commending the hon. Minis- 
ter of Public Welfare for having taken 
the step, and the hon. Provincial 
Treasurer for having found the funds to 
put into effect something for which I 
rose in my place in this House on Feb- 
ruary 10th, and recommended strongly. 
And I say that not only did I recommend 
To 

MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): What 
did the hon. member do when he had a 
chance to vote for our amendment? 


MR. YAREMKO: I did. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : The hon. 
member did not. 


_ MR. YAREMKO: But it was put 
into effect. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. MacDONALD: 


“Window 
dressing.” 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. YAREMKO: “Window dress- 
ing”, Mr. Chairman? I may say that is a 


term I was surprised to hear the leader 
of the CCF Party use. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : The hon. 
member for Bellwoods did not vote for 
it. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. YAREMKO: I was surprised to 
hear the hon. member for Oshawa use 
such a term as “measly”. That is some- 
thing I would have expected from the 
hon. member for York South, but never 
from the hon. member for Oshawa. Mr. 
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Chairman, I believe the Opposition, and 
in particular the hon. member for York 
South—and I can see he is having some 
influence on the hon. member for 
Oshawa— 


MR. MacDONALD: It is a good one. 


MR. YAREMKO: I can see that they 
are disappointed in the step this govern- 
ment has taken this session. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Mr. 
Chairman,— 

THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 

MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Mr. 


Chairman, on a point of order. The hon. 
member for Bellwoods said I am dis- 
appointed that the government has 
awarded a supplementary pension. I 
think if he will go back over the records 
since 1948, he will find I have mentioned 
that very thing every year. 


HON. MR: THOMAS: And yet it 
makes the hon. member for Oshawa mad 
to see it now. 


MR. YAREMKO: Mr. Chairman, I 
was referring to the hon. member for 
York South, and said I am afraid he was 
having some influence on the hon. mem- 
ber for Oshawa, because the latter did 
use the expression “measly” in referring 
to the steps which have been taken. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): That is 
right. 


MR. YAREMKO: I do not agree 
with the hon. member for Oshawa; I 
think it is a great step. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Many 
people outside do agree with me. 


MR. YAREMKO: And I might refer 
to the statement setting out the legisla- 
tive proposals of the Ontario Federation 
of Labour, and I suggest that the hon. 
member for York South do not ask hon. 
members on this side of the House to 
read it, but rather, that he read it him- 
self. And if in so doing he will refer to 
page 5, on “Old-age Security”, he will 


find this government did exactly, and on 
the very same basis, what I recom- 
mended to this House, that on the basis 
of the city of Toronto, which has all 
these pensioners suffering hardships, that 
this step be taken. That recommendation 
was made by myself, and other sup- 
porters of the government, and by the 
Ontario Federation of Labour, and the 
hon. Minister of Welfare put into effect 
exactly what was recommended, and the 
hon. Provincial Treasurer found the 
funds. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Oh, no 
you did not. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. YAREMKO: And I am going 
to be very proud, Mr. Chairman, to go 
back to the people of Bellwoods riding 
and say to them that this government 
has taken another forward step in the 
programme of human betterment. That 
was one of the reasons why, back in 
1951, I was proud to be associated with 
this Party, when the hon. Prime Minis- 
ter in March of that year, said: 


Whenever our citizens, through un- 
foreseen circumstances, have been 
denied the opportunities which abound 
in this good land, the government— 


and I bring this to the attention of the 

hon. leader of the Opposition— 
—within the limits of its resources 
and its constitutional powers, has 


done its utmost to ameliorate their 
condition. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): It has 


not. 


THE CHAIRMAN Order’9 ine 
hon. member is out of order. 

MR OOLTV ERS Are vyoutsures 

THE CHAIRMAN: Positive. Let 


the hon. leader of the Opposition just 
prove he is. 


MRO OR. oH. 5 Ue DOIN Say ase 
Scarborough): Mr. Chairman, I was 
interested in the remark of the hon. 
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member for Waterloo North. He has 
been recently studying a great deal of 
financial data, and financial statements, 
and I would suggest to him, sir, that he 
should get the financial statements of 
both the Atkinson Estate and the Atkin- 
son Foundation, since 1949, and I think 
he will find that the amounts charged 
to depreciation alone from 1949 to 1954 
total $4,900,000. And I think the 
amounts paid into the Foundation were 
a little less than $3 million. When vou 
consider that the valuation of this estate 
in 1949 made by the Trust Company is 
in the neighbourhood of $6 million— 
which was afterwards increased to $12 
million—and based on the first valuation 
of $6 million, they have ploughed back 
into properties $4,900,000, and still have 
money to devote to charities. The point 
I wanted to make was that there was a 
saving of from 3 to 5 million dollars 
in inheritance taxes and to date around 
$3 million had gone into the Foundation. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: Mr. Chair- 
man, I am delighted. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. The 
hon. member for Bruce has the floor. 


MR. G. T. GORDON (Brantford) : 
Did I not have the floor, sir? 


THE CHAIRMAN: The hon. mem- 
ber for Brantford will have it, if he 
speaks in time. 


MR. WHICHER: I will leave the 
Atkinson Foundation discussion for 
the next speaker, and get back to the 
second one. The hon. member for Bell- 
woods, I think was speaking quite con- 
scientiously and sincerely, nevertheless 
he is completely “off base’. In the last 
6 or 7 weeks, Mr. Chairman, I have 
been sitting here, strictly as an amateur, 
I admit, and I came here with the 
intention of listening for a considerable 
length of time and not “flying off the 
deep end” so to speak, as some hon. 
members do around here. But after all, 
a person can only take so much, and 
I have listened, as I say, for the last 6 
or 7 weeks to hon. members opposite 
and surrounding me, casting aspersions 
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at the federal government. I want to 
tell the hon. members right here, and 
I think they can all hear me, that I am 
proud of everything the federal govern- 
ment has done in Ottawa. Particularly 
is that true insofar as welfare is con- 
cerned for this whole Dominion, and 
I will tell the hon. member for Bell- 
woods that if the floor price of $40 for 
old-age pensioners is good enough for 
British Columbia, Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan, it should be good enough for 
this government right here. 


TG UNG sev gee) lac ae ems horn 


member would not be prejudiced, would 
he? 


MR. WHICHER: Is the hon. Prime 
Minister prejudiced? 


HONS MRE GE ROS Tee Che hon, 
member would not be prejudiced, would 
he? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. Let the 
hon. member make his speech, and then 
he will hear the answer. 


MR. WHICHER: I am making it, 
Mr. Chairman. May I inform the hon. 
Prime Minister that prejudice can be 
used in two ways. Since he is on his 
feet about half the time, I suggest he 
has as much prejudice as the rest of 
the hon. members put together. 


The point is this, Mr. Chairman, that 
when we can talk about $8 billion for 
Capitalaexpenditiiress Jily tne, next 10 
years, $1.5 billion for Hydro, $2% 
billion for water resources, $700 million 
to $800 million capital expenditures on 
roads, but cannot even talk about 8 
cents as a supplementary grant for the 
old-age pensioners, I think we are going 
a little, toos tar, 


MR. R. MACAULAY (Riverdale) : 
Mr. Chairman, may I ask the hon. mem- 
ber a question ? 


TE CLA LR AN 


member will permit it, yes. 


MiCgeVVITICLIM Reeey ess certainly sat 
only ask that the hon. member be fair 
and simply ask a question. 


If the hon. 
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MR. MACAULAY: Alright, I will 
be perfectly fair, Mr. Chairman, and this 
is a question. The position which is taken 
by this government, and which I ex- 
plained the other day, was that there 
are certain ambits of responsibility of the 
province and of the Dominion. 


MR. OLIVER: No question yet 


MR. MACAULAY : If the hon. mem- 
ber suggests that the province get into 
the ambit of responsibilities of the 
federal government, would he go so far, 
for example, as to suggest that the pro- 
vince should be responsible for building 
things like battleships, and air forces? 
That is exactly the same thing. 


MR. WHICHER: No. 
MR. MACAULAY : Sure they are. 


MR. WHICHER: That has abso- 
lutely nothing whatever to do with it. 
The federal government has never asked 
this province to build any, and it would 
be of no use anyway, because they would 
not do it. 

I have listened to the hon. Prime 
Minister for the last 6 or 7 weeks say- 
ing, “We are so completely poor it is a 
wonder we do not all have to go home.” 
He talks about $8 billion. Why, even in 
the Budget the other day— 


HON. MR. FROST: May I say to 
the hon. member I have talked about the 
$8 billion— 


MR. WHICHER: I am sorry, one 
second, please. 


HON. MR. FROST: But my great 
problem is where to get the $8 billion. 


MR. WHICHER: I am sorry, I am 
sorry. I know there are a great many 
professionals in this House, but the 
amateurs have to learn sometime, and I 
would say to the hon. Prime Minister I 
am sorry, but I insist. 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber should not ‘‘take it out’? on me. 
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MR. WHICHER: It is high time 
somebody “took it out’ on the hon. 
Prime Minister. 


The other day the hon. Provincial 
Treasurer rose in his place in this House 
and presented an item of $100,000 for a 
zoo in the city of Toronto. $100,000 for 
monkeys, and not one single solitary red 
cent for supplemental old-age pensions. 
They should really be proud of them- 
selves. Regarding the poor Province of 
British Columbia ; the other day the hon. 
Prime Minister said he felt sorry for 
them, as we were going to have an 
economic crisis in this country, because 
the federal government, out of the good- 
ness of its heart, gave this province only 
an extra $50 million. 


HON. MR. FROST: They did not 


give us anything. 


_ MR. WHICHER: They have offered 
it and the hon. Prime Minister will have 
sense enough to take it, too. 


HON. MR. FROST: Oh, no. 


MR. WHICHER: But as far as I am 
concerned the insinuation has been we 
are afraid to stand on our own feet, not 
‘only to stand up for the people of 
Ontario, but also for the people in 
Ottawa. I can stand on my feet, and I 
am standing up for both of them. This 
government is getting all that is coming 
to it—plenty of it. 

I am sorry, Mr. Chairman— 


HON. MR. FROST: Go out and tell 
the people that. 


MR. WHICHER: —I am sorry— 
THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. WHICHER: The income taxes 
of the head offices in this great city of 
the banks and insurance companies, no 
more belong to the Province of Ontario 
than they do to the Province of Nova 
Scotia, except for the services which are 
rendered by the city of Toronto. 


MR. YAREMKO: That is a big 


exception. 
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MR. WHICHER: And those taxes 
should not all go to this province. I 
admire hon. Walter Harris and I admire 
Rt. hon. Mr. St. Laurent for refusing 
to give the hon. Prime Minister all he 
wants, as it is possible for me to do. 


I want to say to the hon. member for 
Bellwoods I am sorry he rose in his 
place, as I definitely heard him say— 
as I heard said by many other Conserva- 
tive members in this House—that they 
wanted, above all else, to try to do some- 
thing for the old-age pensioners. I 
suggest to the hon. members sitting in 
this House, if you want to do some- 
thing, do it right now. 


MR. MACAULAY: The Chairman 
will not let us. 


MR. WHICHER: I did not hear 
that. I want to emphasize this— 


MR. CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. WHICHER: If $40 is good 
enough for the poor Province of British 
Columbia, for which the hon. Prime 
Minister feels sorry, and they can give 
$20 a month extra, a great wealthy 
province, such as Ontario, should feel 
ashamed of itself, and government 
members should be equally ashamed. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The member 
for Brantford is next. 


HON. MR. FROST: May I just say 
to the hon. member I would like him 
to go up to Wiarton and tell them the 
“Tories” are trying to reduce their 
municipal taxes. He stands up for 
Walter Thompson— 


MR. WHICHER: I want to say that 
I am willing to go to the people of 
Wiarton any time, or the people of 
Kincardine. The hon. Prime Minister, 
over the years, has been blaming every- 
thing on the federal government. The 
municipailties are his responsibility, they 
are his children. The federal govern- 
ment has nothing whatever to do with 
them. They are his responsibility — 
every single one of them, under the 
Act which the hon. Prime Minister has 
quoted historically for years. But 
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remember all of the other Acts. The 
municipalities of this province are the 
responsibility of the province. Accept 
that fact. 


HON. MR. G. H. DUNBAR 
(Ottawa South): The hon. member is 
Walter Thompson number 2. 


L1G) Nee Vin pet ROS 
message here: “Leafs 
nothing.” 


MR. GORDON: Let us get back to 
the middle class for a few moments. 

There is a reason that so few of our 
aged people, in the old-age assistance 
bracket, are getting a supplementary 
pension. The reason that so few are 
getting it is in the method by which 
they have to apply for it. I have had 
quite a number of old people come to 
me in my own riding. I explain to 
them that they can get the supplementary 
pension, but when I tell them how they 
have to proceed to get it, and that they 
have to go to the Department of 
Welfare, which to them, means the 
Relief Department, they immediately 
say, in many cases, “I have lived until 
I am 65,” or whatever age they are— 
“and I have not had to apply for relief 
as yet, and I am not going to disgrace 
myself and my family by going there.” 
They pass it by, and carry on the best 
way they can. 

I think there should be a_ better 
method of handling the supplementary 
pensions than there is at the present 
time. 


MR. G. F. LAVERGNE (Russell) : 
Mr. Chairman, — 


MR. CHAIRMAN: Order. The hon. 
leader of the Opposition has the floor. 


MR. LAVERGNE: I want a chance 
to speak. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The hon. leader 
of the Opposition. 


MR. OLIVER: Me? Mr. Chairman, 
this has been delayed so long, I do not 
remember what I was going to say. 


I have a 
one, Detroit 
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While I collect my thoughts, I would 
like to say something about old-age 
pensions. It has not been mentioned 
to-night. 

I was going to say to the House, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is rather ironic to hear 
the government say it just has not the 
funds to do this job of supplying the 
supplementary pension. 

Along that line, it is interesting to 
note that the estimates this year for old- 
age assistance is $365,000 less than it 
was last year. I suggest, with a financial 
picture like that, it 1s an added reason 
why it might at least use the savings to 
increase the old-age pensions. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: Mr. Chair- 
man, I was almost amazed to think that 
the hon. member for York-Scarborough 
would suggest to me that he intended to 
cast some doubt on our essential free 
enterprise. Certainly any well-organized 
organization is required to write off 
depreciation. Very often those costs far 
exceed its profits. I cannot see anything 
inconsistent, wrong or detrimental 
about ‘it. ‘Vhat is ‘one ot fic basic 
principles of our system, and our right 
to private ownership. 

I thought very frankly, being a mem- 
ber of a party to which he gives alle- 
giance, he would be most concerned 
with, and determined to preserve these 
rights. 


While I am on my feet, with reference 
to what the hon. Prime Minister said 
about the investment of insurance funds; 
I quite agree, but it seems to me that is 
not the basic issue here. I quite agree, if 
I owned an insurance policy, I would not 
want that insurance company investing 
my money in some speculative stock. 


HON OME PROS esl do not uncer. 
stand the issue which the hon. member 
is raising. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: The differ- 
ence of opinion is this: It seems to me 
the hon. Prime Minister cannot say that 
he wants to use the income from this 
Foundation for charitable purposes, and 
is “all for that,’ but seems to throw 
some cloak of doubt on whether or not 


the funds themselves can be used in any 
way the administrators decide to use it 
to their own advantage in producing 
income. 

I do not see how he can draw that line 
of demarcation. He can differentiate 
technically, but the Ford Foundation or 
any of the other American Foundations 
to which he made reference, made no 
such differentiation or suggested it. 

I think the hon. Prime Minister knows 
exactly to what I am referring, and the 
concern I have. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is hardly 
a reasonable contention. In some of the 
insurance companies in the riding of the 
hon. member, their investments are all 
controlled in a broad way—that is, the 
type of investment—by both federal and 
provincial governments. None of them 
have all their eggs in one basket. 


He mentioned the Ford Foundation in 
the United States. That was based almost 
wholly on the Ford Company. There 
were many people who criticized it as 
being unsound, but it was acceptable to 
the company. Then, very recently, they 
sold their share to the public, and in- 
vested their funds in trustee investments, 
or investments which would be sanc- 
tioned by the laws of the state in which 
the trust is located, or by the laws of the 
United” States ot Americal “Char aeee 
common practice. It is so accepted, and I 
think investment people would be hor- 
rified if it were any other way. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: That may 
be, but in the United States there is no 
law or legislation. It may be the part of 
wisdom or good management. It may be 
the part of many things that the owners 
of the funds decide on a certain policy 
and do not “put all their eggs in one 
basket’, but I do not think governments 
should interfere with an organization in 
its management or investments. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The hon. mem- 
ber for Russell has the floor. 


MR. LAVERGNE= Mr sChairman an 
had no intention of entering this debate 
at this particular time. 
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i 
MR. NIXON : Good. 


MR. LAVERGNE: Thank you. The 
hon. member for Bruce, in speaking on 
municipal matters, made reference to the 
fact that if any of the government mem- 
bers had anything to say, now was the 
time to say it. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to draw the attention of the hon. 
member for Bruce that I well remember 
—and it is not so long ago—when the 
great family, called the “Liberal Family”, 
were ii power, in) the Province of 
Ontario and also at Ottawa. I am well 
aware of the way they treated the 
people of the Province of Ontario in this 
matter. If the hon. member will just 
listen for a minute or two, he will learn 
something, which will be good for him. 


If the hon. member would only look 
back in history for a short space of 
years, he would see the plight we were 
in. And I say, without hesitation, the 
reason that I, once a good Liberal, am 
sitting on the government side, is because 
the Conservatives in the Province of 
Ontario have taken this question in hand 
and have dealt with it in a most humani- 
tarian way. I want to tell the hon. mem- 
ber for Bruce that is the big reason I am 
sitting on this side of the House, and not 
over there. In the matter of these grants, 
I know, being in the same position as the 
hon. member for Bruce, as Chief Magis- 
trate—if you want to call it that—of a 
municipality, that it is through these 
grants that we are able today to permit 
the aged people, who are in institutions 
or homes or otherwise, the municipalities 
can allow them the $5 and $10 extra to 
make their lot that much better. If the 
hon. member will look around this 
province, he will see the good this gov- 
ernment has been doing, and is con- 
tinuing to do. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
thank you for this opportunity. 


MR. D. M. KERR (Dovercourt) : 
Mr. Chairman, after listening to the 
eloquence of the hon. member for 
Bruce, and his support of hon. Mr. 
Harris, I would suggest that he get in 
touch with hon. Mr. Harris and ask 
him to return the money he collects 
for old-age pensions in the Province of 
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Ontario, and let us handle it ourselves. 
He is collecting a great deal more in 
old-age pensions than he is paying, and 
he has two per cent. of income tax 
and two per cent. of corporation tax 
which he is collecting from Ontario, to 
pay the $40 in British Columbia. If he 
would hand back to us all he has col- 
lected in income tax, we could pay more 
than he is paying by a long shot. 


MR. NIXON: Mr. Chairman, to go 
back to this Atkinson Charitable 
Foundation; the hon. Prime Munister 
has skated around this matter most 
expertly. 


HONS Mk EROS. ssshow ‘that 
paper to the hon. member for Brant. 


MR. NIXON: I saw that hours 
before the hon. Minister delivered it in 
the House. The hon. Prime Minister 
will recall sponsoring a Bull in this 
House in 1949 called the “Charitable 
Gifts Act,’ which was really a time 
bomb, timed to explode in 7 years, if I 
remember rightly, and so it is due to 
explode this year, if something is not 
done about it. 


HON Wi EROS 1 exploded 
prematurely and blew you people up. 


MR. NIXON: May I suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that this session would be a 
good time to repeal the Charitable Gifts 
Act, and remove the danger. The hon. 
Prime Minister talks about “killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg.” If this 
bomb goes off, the goose will not only 
be killed, it will be blown into atoms, 
and there will not be anything for any- 
one to eat. There will not be any 
Charitable Foundation if the Toronto 
Star is blown sky high. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
we have heard a lot of talk around this, 
and the hon. member for Brant is quite 
correct, the hon. Prime Minister has 
“skated” around it. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 
MR. YAREMKO: Let us hear the 


hon. member’s opinion then. 
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MR. MacDONALD: Is it the govern- 
ment’s intention to force the sale of 
the Star? That is a point. If it is not— 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. That is 
entirely irrelevant on the departmental 
Estimates. 


MR. MacDONALD: After we have 
discussed about 8 times the Charitable 
Gifts Act and the Atkinson Foundation 
how you can rule it is irrelevant, is 
beyond me. My question is, is it the 
intention of the government to force 
the sale of the Star or is it going to 
repeal, in this session, the Charitable 
Gifts Act? 


HON. MR. FROST: May I say I 
have no intention of repealing the 
Charitable Gifts Act. 


MR. MacDONALD: Then it is your 
intention to force the sale of the Star? 


HON. MR. FROST: The Charitable 
Gifts Act has nothing to do with these 
Estimates at all. 


MR. MacDONALD: It was the hon. 
Prime Minister who raised the question. 


HON. MR. FROST: The Charitable 
Gifts Act was the subject matter of two 
elections in this province, and I think 
the people expressed their approval of 
the principles of that Act. I have no 
further comment to make. This has 
nothing to do with these Estimates. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
the hon. Prime Minister cannot call the 
end of a thing because he does not 
want to discuss it. We all have privi- 
leges in this House. If the hon. Prime 
Minister is not going to repeal the Act, 
he is going to force the sale of the 
Star. 


DHE.) GHATRINCUAN te sel hat sis 
entirely irrelevant to the Estimates 
here. 


MR. MacDONALD: It is wonder- 
ful, where we get to the point in this 
debate, when the government does not 
want to talk any more, then a question 
‘becomes irrelevant. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Not necessarily. 
Retract that, as far as I am concerned. 
I demand you retract it. 


MR. MacDONALD: Retract what? 


THE CHAIRMAN:: Retract the 
statement that anything you have said is 
relevant. 


MR. MacDONALD: What should I 
retract ? 


THE CHAIRMAN: That the Atkin- 
son Foundation has anything to do with 
the Estimates here. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman 


THE CHAIRMAN: That’s a dis- 
respectful remark, to the Chair and I so 
rule. 


MR. MacDONALD: It is quite good 
so far. But the hon. Minister delivered 
his Estimate speech tonight and took 
about 10 minutes in discussing the 
Atkinson Foundation, and its work. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Withdraw. 
MR. MacDONALD: What? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Anythi me 
against the Chairman. 


MR. MacDONALD: I said nothing 
against the Chairman. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The hon. mem- 
ber said a few minutes ago it was funny 
it became irrelevant at this time. 


MR. MacDONALD: I said I found 
it strange, after 8 people had discussed 
this, when I rise to discuss it, it is irrele- 
vant. 


THE CHAIRMAN: That is disres- 
pectful to the Chair. 


MR. MacDONALD: [ hate to be dis- 
respectful to any Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I have gone as 
far as I will go. Vote 1,701. 
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MR. MacDONALD: Just a minute, 
hold everything. Is this a steam-roller ? 


THE CHAIRMAN: No, it is not a 
steam-roller. I demand the hon. member 
retract that statement. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw it, but when 8 people shouted 
at me, I thought it constituted a “‘steam- 
roller.” 


THE CHAIRMAN: The hon. mem- 
ber is entirely wrong. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to speak seriously for a 
moment on a matter which I think 
should be treated seriously, Item 11 in 
Vote 1,701, namely, Memorial Wreaths, 
$6,000. May I emphasize at the outset, 
that I have nothing but commendation 
for this programme of the provincial 
government sending memorial wreaths 
to the various memorial services which 
are held on Remembrance Day each 
year. I had the opportunity of attending 
one of these services in my own riding 
last fall, and I think it was very appro- 
priate and commendable that the prov- 
ince had placed a wreath there. 


However, I have a letter here which 
makes for a question. It is a letter over 
the signature of Louis P. Cecile, the hon. 
Minister, and I want to read the middle 
paragraph, which is the one which 
prompts my question. 


I have been requested by Major J. 
W. Spooner, M.P.P. to forward a 
wreath to you for use at this ceremony. 
This wreath because of the bulk will 
be shipped direct to you by express. 


This letter was sent by the hon. Minis- 
ter to a man by the name of William 
Grummett, Jr., Secretary of a branch of 
the Canadian Legion in Ansonville, 
Ontario. The thing which interests me is 
this, that for 12 years prior to the last 
celebration of Armistice Day, South 
Cochrane was represented by Wm. 
Grummett, Sr., a man who has been 
eulogized many times in this House, and 
through all of those 12 years, on no occa- 
sion did he have the opportunity of 
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presenting a wreath on behalf of the 
province. It was always sent directly. 
Now, the thing which interests me is, as 
I wander about the province, and dis- 
cover more and more instances in which 
the government departmental activities 
become dovetailed with the activities and 
the publicity of the Conservative Party, 
even I did not think the government 
would reach the point where it would use 
Remembrance Day for political purposes. 


HON. MR. FROST: It does not. 


MR. MacDONALD: For 12 years, 
the duly elected representative of the 
constituency of Cochrane South was not 
given a privilege, which was immediately 
granted to an elected representative, who 
is a government supporter, and un- 
doubtedly under those circumstances, 
one can only come to the conclusion 
that if it is a government member, it was 
done to try and advance the interests of 
the Conservative Party. My question to 
the hon. Minister is this; is it true, in all 
instances, that Opposition members are 
not given the right to present the wreaths 
on behalf of the government? Is it a fact 
that it is only in the case of government 
members, or is South Cochrane an ex- 
ception? 


HONS SIRS FROST: Mir Chairman, 
may I say to the hon. member that I 
have been a member of this House for 
19 years now, and I have never yet 
been asked to lay a wreath on a 
cenotaph. 


MR. MacDONALD: You misunder- 
stand my question. It is not a case of 
you being specifically asked to lay a 
wreath, but the fact that a letter was 
sent out, over the signature of the hon. 
Minister of Welfare, saying that it is 
being sent on behalf of the local member, 
who is a government member. But if 
he were not a government member— 


HON. MR. M. PHILLIPS (Minister 
of Health) : That is not true. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. Min- 
ister of Health now says it is not true. 
All I can give you is the indisputable 
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fact that for 12 *yearsiat wacetiue dn 
Cochrane South, but now the pattern 
has changed, when a_ government 
member is elected. My question is, is 
this a general pattern across the 
province? 


HON; MROCECILE=Mr.s Chairman, 
I might say in answer to the hon. 
member for York South that it is 
possible in this case that the hon. 
member for Cochrane South, asked that 
tL ber sents tieremp eld vat eoLncrmuon: 
member made a similar request, I am 
sure it would be taken care of. 


MR. MacDONALD: Very subtle. 
MR GORDON Mr Chairman. 


have been a member since 1948, and I 
do know on one occasion the defeated 
candidate—the candidate I defeated— 
phoned me and said he had received an 
indication that he was going to receive 
the wreath, and would I care to place it 
onvine cenotaphy “Oircourses| told mum 
I would have nothing to do with it, that 
it was up to some Veterans’ Organiza- 
tion to do that. 


At the same time, it was the defeated 
candidate who received the letter, and 
the wreath. 


HON. MR. W. M. NICKLE ( Minis- 
ter of Planning and Development) : Mr. 
Chairman, representing as I do in this 
House the city of Kingston which is in 
a large military district, and we have 
there the headquarters of the military 
area Royal Canadian Corps of Signals, 
the- , Royal Canadian Hlectricaly tand 
Mechanical Engineers, and the Royal 
Military College, and a cenotaph in 
memory of the men who were killed in 
the two wars—graduates of the Royal 
Military College—and the men of the 
Zlst Battalion killed overseas in the 
First World War, and the I.0.D.E. 
Cross of Sacrifice, I would like to make 
this observation. I never thought the 
political level of this province would 
reach such a low level that, concerning 
those whose lips are sealed by death, 
and who are buried in France and 
Flanders, would have the question of 
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the cost of a wreath raised by the hon. 
member for York South. 


I take this position, for the Veterans 
of the Province of Ontario. 


ME MacDONALD: 


Seatse: 


~ Lie cheap 


HON? VLR NI Ce a ener 
member is not behind a desk in Ottawa 
Anyeumorte- sol Ne aVcLerans ame meee 
province will have an opportunity to 
remember the “cheapness” of his obser- 
vations in relation to wreaths placed on 
Armistice Day in memory of those who 
cannot speak for themselves. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
this further observation, if I may. 
Someone asked the question if it was 
government thinking that in the respec- 
tive ridings throughout the length and 
breadth of this province, the memorial 
wreaths should be placed by those rep- 
resenting and supporting the government 
of the day. Speaking for the historic 
city of Kingston, may I say that ever 
since | have been a member of this 
House, of the people who have placed 
the wreaths on Armistice Day one was 
the mother of a son who flew over Malta 
never to return. What happened to him 
no one knows. Another, who placed a 
wreath on behalf of the government and 
the people of Kingston, is a mother 
whose son was in the Artillery, and 
who was blown to pieces. The third, 
a widow whose husband was killed with 
the “Zist Battalions iheses argap the 
tvpes of people who placed wreaths in 
the riding that it is my honour and 
privilege to represent in this House. 


MR, A, GROSSMAN] #(St age 
rews): Mr. Chairman, I have not had 
much experience with this matter. In 
the past, organizations have told me 
that on making representations to the 
government they were provided with 
wreaths for this purpose on Armistice 
Day. Those organizations asked if I 
would kindly direct them to the proper 
source, as the officers of the organiza- 
tions had changed. I merely met a 
request in the usual way, and asked 
where they required the wreaths sent. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think this matter 
can be cleared up very easily, merely 
by asking if there is any member of 
this Legislature, no matter what his 
politics may be, who made a request on 
behalf of any organization or munici- 
pality which was refused. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
may I make this statement? I think this 
kind of things is highly commendable. 
I start out by emphasizing that point, 
that is, if it is done by the government, 
and the duly elected representative of 
each area is asked to present the wreath. 
That is fine and legitimate, and is part 
of the government’s representation in it. 
However, if it is done, as it was done 
in this instance, as has been confirmed 
by the hon. member for Brantford, 
through the defeated Tory candidate, 
it is not purely an expression of what 
should be expressed on Armistice Day 
by a government; it is an abuse of the 
activities of the government of the day, 
for political purposes. 


MR. CHAIRMAN: I rule that state- 
ment is not parliamentary. 


Nish ee VAR AG) Be (Port 
Arthur): I have had a great deal of 
experience in my riding with reference 
to the matter of wreaths over the years. 
Without appearing boastful, I may say 
I am a veteran of two wars, and know 
this situation probably as well or better 
than anyone else in this House. The 
hon. Minister has written to me year 
after year, probably for the past 5 or 
6 years, asking who required wreaths 
in my constituency. We have in Nipi- 
gon, Geraldton and Neebing and some 
other places where there are Legion 
Branches in need of wreaths. I imme- 
diately write to the secretary of the 
Legion of Port Arthur and ask him 
to supply the names of the secretaries 
of the different branches to whom these 
wreaths are to be sent. There is never 
a mention of political parties in the 
whole correspondence between the hon. 
Minister and myself, nor anyone else. 
The hon. member for York South has 
brought this up, but it is part of his 
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“smear campaign,” and I am not stand- 
ing for it. Let him keep his arguments 
on a little higher plane. 


I have laid one wreath on the ceno- 
taph in Port Arthur in all my life, and 
that was last Armistice Day. The pro- 
vincial wreaths were always laid by 
someone else who was better fitted, due 
to losses of loved ones in their families, 
than I was. I never have used my 
political office in any way in Legion or 
military matters. When the hon. mem- 
ber for York South brings up politics 
in these matters, I would like to ask if 
there is any truth in his charges. I do 
not believe there is. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. mem- 
ber for Port Arthur said he réceived a 
letter from the hon. Minister, asking 
what wreaths he required. I would like 
to know if that letter was addressed to 
him, in his capacity as a member of the 
provincial parliament. 


Nike WAKRDROPE <3 Ghat 1s right: 
MR. MacDONALD: I never re- 


ceived a letter. The hon. member is 
confirming the point I have been 
making. He happens to be on the 
government’s side of the House. The 
evidence accumulates the longer we con- 
tinue to talk. What I basically said is 
the case. 


MR. -WARDROPE: Ji “the hon! 
member laid every wreath in his riding 
or city, how many did he lay, and how 
did he get around to lay them all in one 
day? 

I will tell the hon. member one thing: 


he will never be asked to lay a wreath 
on a cenotaph in my riding. 


MR. H. A. WORTON (Wellington 
South: Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
make a comment on this matter. I had 
the same opportunity on last Armistice 
Day and I ’phoned down here. I was 
never asked anything about it, nor was 
I given the wreath. I did not expect it, 
but I was never consulted, or given the 
opportunity to say to which organiza- 
tion it should go. 
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MR. LAVERGNE: Mr. Chairman, 
wreaths have come into my riding, and 
have gone to the various Legion 
Branches, and never in any instance 
were they sent out on behalf of myself, 
nor anyone else, as a member of the 
Provincial Parliament; they were sent 
out from the department here. There 
are many instances in which these 
wreaths were laid in the various munici- 
palities, by the mother of a soldier or 
of some service man who had given 
his life for his country, and it went 
directly to them, so I would probably be 
in the same position as the hon. member 
for York South, if I wanted to take 
exception to it. The hon. member for 
York South always starts out by saying, 
“This is highly commendable,” but by 
the time he finishes with it, he has 
dragged it so far into the mud, that no- 
body wants to get down into the mud 
with him. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. YAREMKO: I would like to 
ask a question of the hon. member for 
York South. Several times he has used 
the expression, “Cheap seats’, and I 
would like to ask from what he is quot- 
ing. 


MR. MacDONALD: One of the 
veteran newspaper men in this province 
wrote, following the discussion on Doc- 
tor van Nostrand’s letter, commenting 
on the abusive interjection of the Minis- 
ter of Planning and Development—that 
interjection which has not yet been with- 
drawn by the Minister. The newspaper- 
men at that time referred to the comment 
as coming from one of the government’s 
“cheap seats”. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Let tis get this 
onto the proper level. 


Vote 1,701 agreed to. 
On vote 1,702: 


MR. WHICHER: I see an amount 
there of $1,610,000. Is that the amount 
which, generally speaking, is on a 50/50 
basis, the municipality paying 50 per 
cent. and the province 50 per cent.? 
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HON. MR. GCECILE: In: this, Mf. 
Chairman, there is an annual grant of 
$85,000 to Children’s Aid Societies, and 
grants to aid municipalities amounted 
to $1,400,000 in 1955, and will amount 
to $1,610,00 in this present year. This 
says: 


Services, expenses, grants’ and so 
forth, under the Child Welfare Act, 
1954, 


and includes “Annual Grants to Child- 
ren’s Aid Societies, $85,000”. 


Votes 1,702 to 1,704 inclusive agreed 
to. 


On vote 1,705: 
MR. OLIVER: On 1,705, Mr. Chair- 


man: if my arithmetic is correct, the 
amount for old age assistance is $465,000 
less than it was last year. What is the 
reason for the lesser amounts? Are there 
a less number being brought into that 
category? 


HON. MR. CECILE: That is right. 
MR. OLIVER: How many less? 


HON. MR. CECILE: I might say to 
the hon. leader of the Opposition, that 
the figures I have here show that from 
month to month it has been dropping. 


July, 22,166. 
August, 22,144. 
September, 22,164. 


In October, it is up to 21,988, and 
then it goes down in November to 
21,908, December, .2U90L ys Jannans 
21,834, and in February it was down to 
21,790. It is going down all the time. 


Apparently there is a certain number 
who have gone into the security group, 
and others perhaps have found their 
economic conditions improving, or per- 
haps more opportunities for employment, 
and more resources, and then have not 
been so many applications for it. 


MR. OLIVER: There are some com- 
ing on, of course. 
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HON. MR. CECILE: Apparently 
there are not very many coming on. 


HON. MR. FROST: Due to the 


prosperity, brought about by this govern- 
ment. 


MR. WHICHER: May I ask how 
much the hon. Minister figures this extra 


$20 will cost the province in the next 


few years? 


MR. OLIVER: A couple of thousand 
dollars? 


PONS MRO CHCILE sit asupretty 
hard to say that. 


MR. WHICHER: Surely the hon. 
Minister can get that information. 


MR. LAVERGNE: Why does not 
the hon. member wait for the answer ? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 
MR. LAVERGNE: The hon. mem- 


ber gave the answer himself. 


MR. OLIVER: One pretty nearly 
has to. 


THE CHAIRMAN : Order. 


HON. MR. CECILE: I would say 
between $25,000 and $30,000 a month. 


MR. OLIVER: That is not bad. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
let us take a look at this. It has me 
“buffaloed” for the moment. Does the 
hon. Minister mean increases, or the 
total amount? 


HON. MR. CECILE: I would say it 
is the total amount. 


MR. MacDONALD: $25,000 or 
$30,000 per month, means over $300,000 
a year. We are now paying at the rate of 
$100,000 a year. I do not see how you 
can get over the $300,000 a year. 


There was $100,000 voted for a zoo in 
Toronto and that is precisely what is 
paid for our old-age supplement. 


MR. J. A. MALONEY (Renfrew 
South) : That is where the hon. member 
ought to be. 


HON. MR. FROST: Do not get all 
the “kids” against you, too. 


Mier orlOMAS as (Oshawa): ln 
regard to “Allowance for Blind Per- 
sons’: I presume that is paid by the 
federal government? 


HON. MR. CECILE: 75 per cent. 


Dike OSV Higa Mire eGhairmat. ol 
want to ask the hon. Minister a question 
relating to the old-age assistance vote. I 
think the hon. members of the Legisla- 
ture will agree there is nothing more 
troublesome to a member of this House 
than to receive a number of letters every 
week saying that such-and-such recipient 
of old-age assistance has been receiving 
more than he apparently should, and, 
therefore, was cut off, and obliged to pay 
it back over a month or a year. 


HON MR. HROS Lia That is 72 
federal regulation. 


MR. OLIVER: I know exactly what 
it is, Mr. Prime Minister. It is not 
necessary to tell me. I want to find out 
from the hon. Minister how many cases 
there are in the province, where he finds 
the aged have been overpaid. That in- 
formation should be available. 


HON. MR. CECILE: I can get the 
figures for the hon. leader of the Oppo- 


sition. I must confess I have not it with 
me. 


MR. OLIVER: Will you get it for 
me? 


HON. MR. CECILE: Yes. 


MR. MacDONALD: I think the 
figure is greatly exaggerated, because 
from the figures I have, as far as the 
federal government is concerned, it has 
gone up by $70,000, which works out at 
about $5,165 per month, based on a 
figure of approximately $150,000. 
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MR. OLIVER: The hon. member is 
assuming they are going to raise it to 
the maximum. 


MR. MacDONALD: I am giving the 
hon. Minister every advantage, and using 
a most liberal figure. 


HON. MR. CECILE: I was citing a 
figure of the gross amount. The hon. 
member is citing the net amount. 


MR. MacDONALD: $100,000 then, 
and $150,000 now, makes $250,000. 


Vote 1,705 agreed to. 


On vote 1,706: 


MR. WARDROPE: Mr. Chairman, 
may I rise for a moment to pay a little 
compliment to the hon. Minister on his 
statement. I am speaking now on vote 


L./0/,. Tomes fotetheyagced:. 


During? ithe past! “year, @ we ~havye 
pioneered a lovely home for the aged in 
Port Arthur, which will house some 125 
elderly people, and I wish to give the 
hon. Minister credit for that, and to 
thank him very gratefully on behalf of 
our senior citizens, and the city of Port 
A TINUrAeTOr iis) Contr ation ae et miniG 
there is a great deal of credit due the 
hon. Minister today, and I think it is 
about time, because he has been hearing 
nothing but criticism all evening. 


There is one other thing I want to 
mention, Mr. Chairman, and upon which 
I wish to congratulate the hon. Minister. 
I am personally heading the Moose 
Lodge Committee in the city of Port 
Arthur, which is building what we call 
the “Golden Age Home’, which will 
accommodate another 40 or 50 of our 
senior citizens. The hon. Miuinister’s 
department is assisting us in this venture 
as well. To that project, the government 
is contributing 50 per cent. I wish to 
thank the hon. Minister and his depart- 
ment and the officials for the fine job 
they are doing for us. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Mr. 
Chairman, the hon. member for Port 
Arthur said the hon. Minister had been 
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criticized all evening. That is not true. 
We are not criticizing the hon. Minister. 
We are criticizing regulations. 


Vote 1,707 agreed to. 


On vote 1,708: 


MR. GORDON: On Vote 1,708, Mr. 
Chairman “Rehabilitation Services,’ I 
wonder if we could have something 
about that. It is something new this 
year, I think this is the first year we 
have had this particular item. 


HON. MRix« CHGLL Hee Niree she i 
man, as the hon. member for Brantford 
has well said, it is a new field. We do 
not know where it is going to lead us, 
but we hope it will provide substantial 
aid. It may have escaped the attention 
of the hon. members, but in my remarks 
I have given as an example, the city of 
Windsor, which started in this field, and 
where a good job is already being done. 
I also stated that it is a matter of co- 
operation between members of the 
medical profession, the different service 
clubs, and other societies, and the 
governments of Canada and of Ontario, 
all forming one large, co-operative 
unit. I hope we will have something 
very interesting to say next year about 
the workings of it, but at the present 
time, I must say it is a brand new 
“baby.” Let us hope it will walk prop- 
erly, and lead to something good for 
those who might be afflicted. 


MR. GORDON: Mr. Chairman, 
may I ask another question? Does the 
federal government enter into this at 
all? 


HON. MR. CECILE: They enter 
with us on the basis of 50 per cent. 


MR. GORDON: They pay 50 per 


cent. on it? 


HON. “MR: CECILE® Yes*ivocae 
tional and administrative. There is only 
one other thing I might say, with all 
due respect to the hon. member for 
Bruce, and again I may say something 


anaaidll 
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that might not be pleasant to his ears. 
In regard to the prosthetic appliances 
which represent the costly part of this, 
the federal government has so far re- 
fused to come in. So we have had to 
deal with the municipalities. However, 
I trust with some effort on the part of 
myself, and the hon. member across the 
way, they may yet come in, and share in 
this very expensive item. 


MR. GORDON: In connection with 
the appliances the hon. Minister men- 
tioned, may I say I have had a great 
deal to do in helping citizens in my 
riding in that respect, and I would like 
to compliment the department upon 
what it has done. I am sorry the federal 
government has not entered into it, so 
it can “be enlarged, becatise it is a 
wonderful field into which the depart- 
ment has gone. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to add a word of commen- 
dation, so that the hon. Minister can 
go home in a blaze of glory, and the 
hon. member for Port Arthur can also 
be happy. I think that until we in- 
cluded the Rehabilitation Services, we 
had a serious lack in our programme, 
because if hon. members will stop and 
consider for a moment, if there is a 
disabled person who is capable of re- 
habilitation to give him an allowance, 
and not give him opportunities for re- 
habilitation, may actually be a disservice 
to him, because if an allowance is pro- 
vided he must try to eke out an exis- 
tence on that, rather than concentrating 
on trying to rehabilitate what disability 
he has, so he can get back, and become 
active and productive again, and have 
all the dignity of a person who is living 
a more or less normal life. Prior to the 
establishment of this service, I think 
we had only a half—and maybe the 
wrong half—of the programme coming 
first. I think the important thing for 
these people who happen to have a dis- 
ability, is to try and help them to over- 
come their disability, and to re-establish 
their faith in themselves so they can 
make their way alone in life, and pull 
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their own weight, so to speak. With 
these rehabilitation services in there, 
together with the pension, I think we 
have the programme which is really 
headed in the right direction, and I am 
quite confident the hon. Minister is 
going to come back with a report next 
year, as far as that is concerned, which 
will show a good step forward. 


MRA GORDON. Mr. Chairman, [ 
think I should mention a case in con- 
nection with which we were speaking, 
prosthetic appliances. There was a man 
in my riding who had an artificial leg. 
He was gainfully employed, he had a 
wife and five children, and was buying 
his home. His leg became quite useless, 
and unless he could secure a new one, he 
would have been unable to carry on his 
employment. But the poor chap had no 
money, and it was going to cost over 
$500 for the new leg. So a committee 
came to me, to see if the government 
could do anything about it, because, if 
someone was not able to help, the man 
was going to be on Welfare, and would 
be a charge upon the municipality. I 
came to the department, and found that 
if the municipality would accept 50 per 
cent. of the cost, the department would 
accept the other 50 per cent. That 
arrangement was made, and the limb cost 
much less than $500 because the govern- 
ment had connections through which it 
could buy a little cheaper, and the man 
was supplied with a new limb. He is now 
following his employment steadily, work- 
ing every day, and I must say that is a 
particularly fine service, for otherwise, 
had it not been done, this man would not 
be working today, but would be a charge 
on the municipality. 


Votes 1,708 to 1,710 inclusive agreed 
to. 


MRIFOLIVER?) (Mra Chairman, 
before we leave the Estimates of the 
Department of Welfare, I want to say 
that, irrespective of all that we may have 
said in criticism of the government’s 
policy in relation to the various items 
which come under this department, that 
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I have always found—and I believe that 
this is true of all hon. members of the 
Legislature—that the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Welfare has been most co- 
operative, and most willing to assist. I 
feel I would be doing less than I should 
do, if I did not make that statement to 
the House, and particularly, to those in 
the civil service. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to echo those sentiments. I 
think I can put it in these terms, and not 
be considered to be disparaging other 
departments, when I say that certainly 
there is no department from which I 
have been able to get more complete and 
more cordial co-operation. 


HON. MR: FROST: That is very 
good— 


MR. MacDONALD: Do not let the 
hon. Prime Minister spoil it. 


HONS MRR OS Eo Chataisevery. 
good for a government which is “riddled 
with patronage’”’. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. Prime 
Minister almost spoiled it, but as he 
smiled, he did not. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
that completes the Welfare Estimates. I 
would like to leave the Opposition in a 
happier frame of mind. I was looking at 
the Estimates, and I see here “Old-Age 
Assistance’, about $6,800,000, and then 
“FHlomes for the Aged Branch”, another 
$5,700,000, making a total of $12% 
million in that field alone for the aged 
people of this province. I would say to 
hon. members opposite that is a very 
good looking statement. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES 
Votes 167 to 172 inclusive agreed to. 
On vote 173: 


MR. MacDONALD: May I ask, is 
that for capital or current? 


HON. MR. PORTER: Capital, Mr. 
Chairman. Everything in the Highway 
Reserve Account is for capital. 


MR. MacDONALD: Oh. 


HON. MR. PORTER taVes, thats 
right. 


Vote 173 agreed to. 


On vote 174: 


MR. WHICHER: I hope all hon. 
members will look at Vote 174. 


HON. MR. FROST: Is that the one 
about the zoo? 


MR. WHICHER: Yes: 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
I take a great deal of pride in that 
particular item. We have just finished 
voting $1214 million for the aged people 
of this province, in two votes. There 
are other votes as well, but at least in 
two votes there were $12¥% million. Now 
I think it is a fine thing to vote $100,000 
for the children of this city, and of 
Ontario, who come into the Gardens 
here in the city. I think it is a fine thing 
and is very worthy of this government 
and this Legislature to pass that vote for 
the children of this province. 


MR. WHICHER: Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to associate myself with those 
remarks, and the only thing I can say is 
that I wish the hon. Prime Minister 
would give a little more to the old 
people, so that they, too, could go and 
enjoy the zoo. 


HON. MR. FROST: I like to see the 
young people grow up to be good 
“Tories”. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : It is nice 
to know that the government is going to 
look after our brothers and sisters of a 
lesser breed. 


Vote 175 agreed to. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves the Committee 
rise and report it has come to certain 
resolutions. 


Motion agreed to. 
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The House resumed, Mr. Speaker in 
the Chair. 


NM Rape W AR DSi Perth yay 4. 
Speaker, the Committee of Supply begs 
to report it has come to certain reso- 
lutions, and asks leave to sit again. 


Report agreed to. 


HON. MR. FROST: In moving the 
adjournment of the House, hon. mem- 
bers may remember that to-morrow the 
House will resume at 1 o’clock, and the 
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Health Committee will meet at 9.30. We 
shall proceed with any matters on the 
Order Paper. I would like to clear off 
the Order Paper somewhat. Then we 
will proceed with Estimates of the 
Department of Municipal Affairs. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 


Motion agreed to. 


The House adjourned at 10.30 of the 
clock p.m. 
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PE GUS EA ROR POE SON TARTO 


Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


1 O'CLOCK, P.M. 
And the House having met. 


Prayers. 


MR. SPEAKER: Presenting peti- 
tions. 


Reading and receiving petitions. 


Presenting reports by committees. 


CoE RKeOh Er HaeriOW Shae Mr 
R. E. Sutton, from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Lands and Forests, presented 
the committee’s report and moved its 
adoption. 


Your committee recommends that the 
following Bill be not reported: 


Bill No. 52, An Act to amend The 
Forest Fires Prevention Act. 


(signed) R. E. SuTToN, 
Chairman 
Motion agreed to. 


MRO. By VILLENEU VE (Glen- 
garry) : Mr. Speaker, I beg leave to pre- 
sent the minutes of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Game and Fish, together with 
the representations made to the com- 
mittee and move that they be printed 
as an appendix to the journals of the 
Legislature. 


Motion agreed to. 


CEP RiwO) He Uo mHOuUSh a vMr, 
J. W. Spooner from the Committee on 
Mining presented the committee’s final 
report which was read as follows and 
adopted : 


The final meeting of the committee 
was held in Room 1302 of the Whitney 


Fripay, Marcu 23, 1956 


Block with the following members pres- 
ent: Messrs. Beckett, Belisle, Brandon, 
Elliott, Herbert, Janes, Lavergne, Mac- 
Donald, Mackenzie, Monaghan, Noden, 
Sandercock, Spooner and Sutton. 


The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 


Moved by Mr. Janes and seconded by 
Mr. Gisborn, that this committee ex- 
presses confidence in the efficiency of 
the inspection branch of The Depart- 
ment of Mines, and recommends their 
continued diligence and devotion to- 
wards those engaged in the mining 
industry in this province. 


The committee further urges that the 
attention of all persons engaged in the 
mining industry be drawn to the facili- 
ties of The Department of Mines, to be 
available in the fullest confidence, for 
the submission of any suggestions or 
recommendations for the development 
of safety methods or practices in mining 
operations. 


The committee strongly recommends 
greater labour-management co-operation 
in the study, as well as the development 
and maintenance, of safety in mines. 


Motion agreed to. 
MR. SPEAKER: Motions. 


Introduction of Bills. 
Orders of the day. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Speaker, there are a num- 
ber of Bills which I would like to ad- 
vance, with a view to tidying up the 
Order paper a little. If there are points 
which hon. members would like to 
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raise, or Bills which they would wish 
held over, I would be very glad to do 
so. If they feel there should be further 
consideration, I will hold them until 
Monday. In the meantime, I will call 
the Bills in order. 


THE MOTHERS ALLOWANGES 
ra ONE ghey 


Hon. L. P. Cecile moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 74, “An Act to amend 
The Mothers’ Allowances Act, 1952.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the sill: 


THE MARRIAGE AGT 


HON. MR. FROST: 1 wall hold 
that Bill as there seems to be an offer 
of some relief to our Indian citizens, in 
that they should accept the benevolence 
of governments and others. Being a 
chief of a tribe, I should like to hold 
that over. 


HON. G. H. DUNBAR (Provincial 
Secretary): The Indians were in my 
office. They have never written to me, 
stating any objections. There is nothing 
in any correspondence, as to the Indians 
objecting to their not being under The 
Marriage Act. Nothing whatever. 


HON. MR. FROST: We will hold 


it over. 


MR He GY NIXON @CBrantiehir, 
Speaker, the hon. Minister read the 
brief which they left with me, and which 
I sent to him. 


HON. MRO DUNBAR? Sess Mr 
Speaker, and the hon. member read the 
brief that I gave back to him, from our 


officials, saying they were entirely 
wrong. 
MR. NIXON: I do not think so. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: If the hon. 
member wants a debate on it now, let 
him go ahead. 


MR. NIXON: 
any time. 


I will debate it at 
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HON. MR. DUNBAR: They were 
in my office with representatives of The 
Department of Indian Affairs, and 
agreed to it. I would like to debate it 
with the hon. member. 


HON. MR. FROST: No tribal war- 
fare, please. 


THE MUNIGIPAT] SUBSIDIES 
AGL 


Hon. W. A. Goodfellow moves sec- 
ond reading of Bill No. 107, “An Act 
to amend The Municipal Subsidies Ad- 
justmenteAct 1953: 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


THE WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT 
Hon. C. Daley moves second reading 


of Bill No. 111, “An Act to amend The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


THE ONTARIO PARKS BOARD 
AG 

MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 

Opposition) : We wish that to be held 


Over. 


HON. MR. FROST: Very well, 
hold it over. 


THE MEDICAL ACT 


Hon. M. Phillips moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 119, “An Act to amend 
The Medical Act.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


THE HIGHWAY TRAFEIC ACT 


Hon. J. N. Allan moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 120, “An Act to amend 
The Highway Traffic Act.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 
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THE ONTARIO MUNICIPAL 
BOARD AGT 


Hon. Mr. Goodfellow moves second 
reading of Bill No. 121, “An Act to 
amend The Ontario Municipal Board 
aCtee 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


THE ONTARIO FUEL BOARD 
ACT 


Hon. D. Porter moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 124, “An Act to amend 
The Ontario Fuel Board Act, 1954.” 

Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


be Ll DRA EN AGH e ACT 


Hon. Mr. Porter moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 125, “An Act to amend 
The Tile Drainage Act.” 

Motion agreed to; second reading of 


the Bill. 


Pee) ae ar eee eC LS 


Hon. Mr. Porter moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 126, “An Act to impose 
a tax on the purchasers of fuel, other 
than gasoline, for use in motor vehicles.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


id Pato CU) le LN A es Cel 


Hon. Mr. Porter moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 127, “An Act to amend 
The Gasoline Tax Act.” 

Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


th LN eee NCE SCAT 


Hon. Mr. Goodfellow moves second 
reading of Bill No. 128, “An Act to 
amend The Line Fences Act.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 
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THE SBUREINGTON HEACH WAG T 


Hon. Mr. Goodfellow moves second 
readingjob Biull No. 129) “An Actito 
annex Burlington Beach to the city of 
Hamilton.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


DIA Re Gr Te ARE AGT 


Hon. L. P. Cecile moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 131, “An Act to amend 
The Child Welfare Act, 1954.” 

Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bull. 


THE CHILD WEEPARE ACT 


Hon. Mr. Cecile moves second read- 
ing’ of Bill No, 134)" An Act to amend 
The Child Welfare Act, 1954.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 


the Bill. 


THE FIRE MARSHALS AGT 


Hon. A. K. Roberts moves second 
reading of Bill No. 136, “An Act to 
amend The Fire Marshal’s Act.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


pre ale | ) Wts) eae LEN Ge AC 


Hon. G. H. Dunbar moves second 
reading of Bill No. 137, “An Act to 
amend The Liquor Licence Act.” 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


EL ae AN IN DN Gea CE 


Hon. Mr. Nickle moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 138, “An Act to amend 
he wblanging xct, 1955." 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. | 
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THES PUBLIG  COMMERGIAI® 
VEE Gee 


Hon. Mr. Allan moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 139, “An Act to amend 
The Public Commercial Vehicles Act.”’ 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


THE HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT 
IMCUE 


Hon. Mr. Allan moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 140, “An Act to amend 
The Highway Improvement Act.” 

Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bull. 


Hon, Mr Frost moves that ir: 
Speaker do now leave the chair, and 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 


Motion agreed to. 


House in committee; Mr. Edwards 
in the chair. 


DAE bE BCH W OOD CEN EE Ry 


ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 27, 
“An Act respecting the Beechwood 
Cemetery Company of the city of 
Ottawa.” 


Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
Bill No. 27 reported. 


COUNTY OF RENEPREW “ACR 


House in committee on Bill No. 39, 
“An Act respecting the county of 
Renfrew.” 


Sections | to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
Bill No. 39 reported. 


GhLYI@ Ee SA UIs tS Gh MARS 
ACT 
House in committee on Bill No. 8, 


“An Act respecting the city of Sault Ste. 
Marie.” 


Sections 1 to 13, inclusive, agreed to. 
Schedule agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
Bill No. 8 reported. 


CIUY* OR CHAT EA ie Gls 


House in committee on Bill No. 1, 
“An Act respecting the city of Chat- 
hatigee 

Sections 1 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 

Preamble agreed to. 

Bill No. 1 reported. 


TOWNSHIP, OF NORTHSYORE 
AGE 


House in committee on Bill No. 5, 
“An Act respecting the township of 
North York.” 


Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
Bill No. 5 reported. 


CITY "OR SSTRATEORD EA 


House in committee on Bill No. 17, 
“An Act respecting the city of Strat- 
ford.” 


Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
Bill No. 17 reported. 


TOWN OF CHELMSFORD ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 33, 
“An Act respecting the town of 
Chelmsford (1).” 


Sections 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 

Schedule agreed to. 

Bill No. 33 reported. 


TOWN OF CHELMSFORD TAGE 


House in committee on Bill No. 34, 
“An Act respecting the town of 
Chelmsford (2).” 

Sections 1 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 

Schedules A to D, inclusive, agreed to. 

Preamble agreed to. 

Bill No. 34 reported. 
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CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
OF ONTARIO 


House in committee on Bill No. 118, 
*““An Act to reconstitute the chartered 
accountants of Ontario.” 


Sections 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 
On section 5: 


NRG NEO Ne GBranuy it. 
Chairman, may I ask, has this Bill been 
referred to a committee? 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Yes. May I suggest that the 
hon. member see the hon. member for 
York-Scarborough (Mr. Sutton) about 
that? 


MR. NIXON: I would suggest the 
House has not heard a great deal about 
the Bill. 


HON. MR. FROST: Has this Bill 
been referred to a committee? 


Wome eee ONE CY ork: 
Scarborough): Yes, and it was ap- 
proved, Mr. Prime Minister. 

Sections 5 to 18, inclusive, agreed to. 


Bill No. 118 reported. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Hon. Mr. Frost, in the absence of hon. 
Mr. Porter, moves: 


THAT every purchaser shall pay to the 
‘Treasurer of Ontario a tax at the rate 
of 11 cents per imperial gallon on all 
fuel received by him, 


and 


THAT every registrant shall pay to the 
Treasurer of Ontario a tax at the rate 
of 11 cents per imperial gallon on all 
fuel used by him to generate power for 
the propulsion of a motor vehicle, 


as provided by Bill No. 126, “An Act to 
impose a tax on the purchasers of fuel, 
other than gasoline, for use in motor 
vehicles.” 


Resolution agreed to. 
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DORA SMUNICIPAL AGL 


House in committee on Bill No. 130, 
“An Act to amend The Municipal Act.” 


MR. OLIVER: Was this Bill refer- 
red to a committee ? 


HON. MR. GOODFELLOW : Yes. 
Sections 1 to 14, inclusive, agreed to. 


On section 15: 


VER Ee eee Ya) Hae @iliroi) sae te 
Chairman, on section 15, might I say a 
word on this subject of licencing of 
trailers. This is a subject which has 
created quite a bit of discussion in the 
municipalities for a number of years, 
and I believe this amendment to The 
Municipal Act will, in part, take care of 
the situation, more particularly in respect 
to taxation. 

Whether we like it or not, trailers 
are becoming a very favourite mode of 
dwelling, and they are absolutely neces- 
sary in our way of life, because so 
many workmen move from place to 
place, and in this way they can keep 
their families together, particularly on 
construction jobs. The same may be 
said for members of the armed services, 
and so on and so forth. 

The reason I am particularly inter- 
ested in the matter is in my own riding, 
in recent years, a plant has been estab- 
lished for the manufacture of what are 
now known as “mobile homes” and 
they are very much concerned about 
this whole matter. They are very, very 
anxious to see that these trailer parks 
are properly organized and conducted 
so they will, in the first place, pay their 
fair share of taxation, and, in the second, 
comply with all health rules, and so 
forth. 

Last fall, I was privileged to go to 
the state of Michigan and see a number 
of these parks in operation, and I would 
urge this amendment to the Act not be 
considered final, but there should be 
some consideration given to introducing 
legislation which will control the opera- 
tion of these trailer parks. 

We found in Michigan, in a great 
many instances, a very bad situation had 
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developed, and it is much easier to 
correct the situation before it gets out 
of hand, than afterwards. 


So, Mr. Chairman, I trust the hon. 
Minister of Municipal Affairs (Mr. 
Goodfellow) will give this matter 
further consideration, so that, at the 
next session of the Legislature, we may 
have further legislation introduced, deal- 
ing with this particular matter. 


Sections 15 to 22, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 130 reported. 


DEL Es ke NIN Ge 


House in committee on Bill No. 88, 
“An Act to amend The Assessment 
Act.” 


Sections 1 to 24, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 88 reported. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves that the com- 
mittee rise and report certain Bills with- 
out amendment, and a resolution. 


Motion agreed to. 


The House resumed; Mr. Speaker 
in the chair. 


MRO. EDWARDS CPerth ir: 
Speaker, the Committee of the Whole 
House begs to report concurrence in one 
resolution, and certain Bills without 
amendment, and asks leave to sit again. 


Report agreed to. 


SOCIETY OF INTERIOR 
DECORATORS OF ONTARIO 


Mr. A. H. Cowling moves second 
reading of Bill No. 24, “An Act respect- 
ing the Society of Interior Decorators 
of Ontario.” 


He said: Mr. Speaker, in moving 
second reading of Bill No. 24, I would 
like to tell the House, that in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole I intend to move 
that section 10 of the Bill be deleted. 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


The House, upon Order, resolves 
itself into Committee of Supply. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS 


HON. W. A. GOODFELLOW 
(Minister of Municipal Affairs): Mr. 
Chairman, before considering the Es- 
timates of The Department of Muni- 
cipal Affairs, I feel I should make a few 
remarks, and, since it is Friday after- 
noon, I will endeavour to be brief. 


This 1s a new departure for me, as 
this is the first opportunity I have had 
to present the Estimates of this depart- 
ment. I want first to pay tribute to my 
predecessor, the hon. Provincial Secre- 
tary (Mr. Dunbar), upon his experience, 
having served as Minister of Municipal 
Affairs for 12 of the 20 years the 
department has been in existence. 


I also want to pay tribute to him 
for the assistance he has given me, as. 
I am always willing to receive advice. 
I am always seeking advice, because I 
find that no one ever finds all the 
answers to everything, and with the hon. 
Provincial Secretary’s experience, I 
have consulted him frequently during 
the past few months. 


I want also to pay tribute to a very 
fine civil servant. When I assumed this 
portfolio last August, I found that the 
Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs 
would reach retirement age on Novem- 
ber 1. Realizing his vast knowledge of 
the department, from his many years 
as an Official in that department, and 
realizing the assistance he could be to: 
me in order that I might become con- 
versant with the operation of the depart- 
ment, I invited him to accept an exten- 
sion of service for a period of time. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Orr had a heart 
attack, from which he partially recov- 
ered, sufficiently so as to enable him to: 
assume his duties on January 1, but I 
regret now to inform the House that he 
will be again confined to hospital for a 
period of 8 weeks, and “Bill” Orr will 
not be continuing as Deputy Minister 
of Municipal Affairs, on the advice of 
his doctor. 


I feel he has made a great contribu- 
tion to this department, and to the civil! 
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service as a whole, as one who was ap- 
proachable and very popular, and re- 
gardless of the fact that he might have 
had arguments with people from time 
to time, every one accepted them in good 
spirit. 

As I said, The Department of Muni- 
cipal Affairs was formed 20 years ago 
— 21 years this June — in order to 
supervise the municipalities which were 
encountering financial difficulty, and it 
has developed from that time until the 
present, with the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the department having in- 
‘creased greatly. 


It is no longer necessary, in the strict 
sense of the word, to supervise muni- 
‘cipalities, but the municipalities, quite 
rightly, are looking for assistance and 
advice in respect to the many matters 
which come to their attention, in the 
administration of their municipalities, 
and it is the duty of the provincial De- 
partment of Municipal Affairs to assist 
them in every way possible. 


Mr. Chairman, I do want to make it 
clear that it is not the attitude of the 
officials of The Department of Munici- 
pal Affairs to be arbitrary, in any sense 
of the word, but it is their wish and de- 
sire to assist the municipalities within 
the Acts and regulations which are pro- 
vided, through this Legislature, to guide 
the affairs of the municipalities in this 
province. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe that since it 
is the duty of this Legislature to pass 
legislation which guides the municipali- 
ties, we should consult freely with the 
municipalities with respect to improve- 
ments, revisions and amendments to the 
Acts, from time to time, to bring them 
in line with the present-day needs of 
the municipalities. It will be one of the 
chief matters of concern, as far as I am 
concerned, to consult the municipalities 
freely, and to try to improve our legisla- 
tion in order that we will have the best 
possible legislation to guide municipali- 
ties in their day-to-day operations. 


I believe it would be necessary, in 
the first place, to have a serious look 
at The Assessment Act. I have found, 
in the short time I have been Minister, 
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there are many sections in The Assess- 
ment Act which have been in the Sta- 
tutes a long time, and possibly they 
require observation at this time, in 
order to bring them up to present-day 
needs. That is one reason why we ap- 
pointed an advisory committee to the 
Minister of Municipal Affairs. 


In order that there may be no misun- 
derstanding with respect to the. work 
this committee is doing, I want to make 
it clear that it is an advisory committee 
to which matters will be referred by the 
Minister, for its consideration. This 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
the hon. member for York West (Mr. 
Brandon), and which is comprised of 
municipal people who have had many 
long years of service as municipal offi- 
cials, I believe, can make a contribution 
to the municipalities of this province by 
considering matters which are referred 
to it for its attention. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition) : May I ask on that point, 
is this committee to be charged with the 
responsibility of the revision of the 
Municipal and Assessment Acts? 


HON. MR. GOODFELLOW: Mr. 
Chairman, I might say that it would be 
my thought that this committee should 
examine into The Assessment Act, and 
it is possible, in order to assist the off- 
cials of The Department of Municipal 
Affairs, it would seem in order to call 
in outstanding assessors in the province 
of Ontario to work with our officials and 
possibly with this committee in order to 
consider a revision of The Assessment 
axCt, 


We are considering the introduction 
next year of a biennial assessment which 
would coincide with the 2-year terms for 
councils which a great many of the 
municipalities of the province have at 
the present time. 


We feel with the provision in The 
Assessment Act for making new assess- 
ments during the year that a yearly 
assessment is entirely unnecessary, espe- 
cially in the larger municipalities in this 
province. We feel that a better assess- 
ment will be secured at less administra- 
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tive cost to the municipalities if we were 
to introduce a biennial assessment. 


It will be realized that, in itself, will 
require a great many amendments to the 
various Acts in connection with muni- 
cipal government. Therefore, it would 
seem timely that we should consider a 
complete revision of The Assessment 
Act to coincide with the proposal to 
introduce biennial assessments next 
year. 


In connection with the advisory com- 
mittee which has now been holding 
meetings for several months, and as the 
chairman, the hon. member for York 
West (Mr. Brandon) mentioned when 
speaking in the House, I might point out 
a few of the matters on the agenda. This 
year, in February, one of the matters 
which was considered was the tabula- 
tion of municipal elections. I referred 
a delegation from the Periodical Press 
Association to it in order that this depu- 
tation might present their views. Also, 
there was the matter of assessment ex- 
emptions, which will be another matter 
they will be studying. 


For some months we had an employee 
of the department selecting the various 
exemptions to assessment, which had 
accumulated through the years in the 
various municipalities in connection with 
various organizations. It may be inter- 
esting for this House to know that we 
find, not only in the Statutes but in 
private Bills, there are hundreds upon 
hundreds of exemptions to assessment 
which have been granted. It would seem 
that consideration should be given to the 
matter of exemptions from assessment. 


Another matter which the committee 
considered was the assessment of bowl- 
ing alleys. It has considered biennial 
assessments, and mandatory biennial 
municipal elections. It must be remem- 
bered, Mr. Chairman, that because a 
committee has given the matter due con- 
sideration and reported its findings, does 
not mean it would become government 
policy in any sense of the word, until the 
Minister can bring the matter forward 
to the Cabinet and, in turn, to the House. 
I would not want to have any misunder- 
standing in that respect. 


MR DieMiated) ON CD Gey ors 
South): Has the government come to 
any decision on the bowling alley issue? 


HON. MR. GOODFELLOW : That 
will be considered in the revised Assess- 
ment Act. In our own judgment, in 
connection with bowling alleys, they 
should be considered by local assessors, 
the same as pool rooms, or any other 
such establishment. I could mention 
many other matters, which the com- 
mittee has considered, but I feel that the 
department, since it has worked closely 
with the municipalities should consult 
with officials of the municipalities, and 
call them in for advice and guidance. 


As I said in the beginning, no one 
knows all the answers, especially to 
municipal problems, and after many 
long years in municipal life, I realize 
quite fully that there are many problems 
and many matters which require con- 
sideration. After some 10 years of 
absence from municipal life I found it 
very difficult to find a section in a 
certain Act referring to a certain matter. 


As a matter of fact, as the Minister, 
I do not propose to become entangled 
in trying to find sections of Acts, and 
giving interpretations. I used to do that 
sort of thing, as clerk and treasurer of 
a municipality, but there are people to- 
day more competent to do that, and I 
can be carrying on other duties. 


HON, MR. BROS Pf) Thatiiseawiaae 
some hon. members wanted me to do 
last night. 


MR. A. J. CHILD (Wentworth) =: 
Mr. Chairman, may I ask the hon. Min- 
ister a question? Is anything being done 
by the committee as far as assessors 
continually putting back an assessment 
after there has been an appeal, and the 
appeal has been granted, to the property 
owner? Is anything being done to stop 
that practice? 


HON. MR. GOODFELLOW: No,. 
we have not done anything about that. 
I think it is something which does need 
attention. 


VOPR @ld423 51956 


Mr. Chairman, I might say that I have 
a dinner engagement at 6.30, 120 miles 
from here, and I want to be as brief as 
possible. 


MR. MacDONALD: The Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests will give 
you a plane. 


HON. MR. GOODFELLOW : There 
has been a good deal of discussion in 
respect to the necessity for an equaliza- 
tion of assessment, and I am convinced 
that we should have an equalized assess- 
ment in this province. We have en- 
couraged municipalities, by legislation 
and through the department, for a num- 
ber of years to adopt a uniform equal- 
ized assessment, and I must say, under 
my predecessor great strides have been 
made in that respect. We have in this 
province at the present time all but 7 of 
the counties, and most of the cities have 
adopted the Provincial Manual, at least, 
they reassess according to the Provincial 
Manual. 


However, as many hon. members of 
this House are aware, because they have 
reassessed according to the Provincial 
Manual, and have adhered to the point 
where they allow their assessment to 
remain at 100 per cent., they have penal- 
ized themselves with respect to school 
grants. 


ater Chairnateds a. situation 
which must be corrected, and I am 
advised by officials of the assessment 
branch that they believe, for provincial 
grant purposes, we would be able to 
accomplish a reassessment or revision of 
assessment, for provincial grant pur- 
poses, which would place the govern- 
ment in a position where it could pay 
school grants on an assessment basis 
more uniformly than they are at the 
present time. The Assessment Act 
provides: 


The council of every county shall 
yearly, and not later than July 1, 
examine the assessment rolls for the 
preceding year of the different town- 
ships, towns and villages in the 
county, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether the valuations of real 
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property and business assessment 
made by the assessors in each town- 
ship, town or village bears just rela- 
tion one to another, and may by by- 
law for the purpose of county rates, 
increase or decrease in any township, 
town or village, the aggregate valua- 
tions, adding, or deducting so much 
per cent. as may, in their opinion, be 
necessary to produce a just relation 
between them; but they shall not 
reduce the aggregate valuation for 
the whole county as made by the 
assessors. 


We have found in counties, for school 
grant purposes, the municipalities have 
suggested to their local assessors that 
they should reduce their assessment. It 
is only natural they should do that, but 
if we were to adopt a provincial assess- 
ment for provincial purposes, I think 
it would be a great encouragement to 
the municipalities to assess according to 
the Provincial Manual, and, in that way, 
we would eventually have a uniform 
equalized assessment for all purposes. 


As many hon. members are aware, in 
the western provinces they have always 
had a provincial assessment. The pro- 
vincial government assesses the prop- 
erty in the western provinces, but I am 
not sure, after the many years munici- 
pal government has been established in 
the province of Ontario, that our muni- 
cipalities would take kindly to a manda- 
tory assessment at the provincial level. 


I believe we can leave it in the hands 
of the local municipalities, and through 
guidance and assistance, and the adop- 
tion of a provincial assessment for grant 
purposes, we can eventually reach a 
point where we will have an equalized 
assessment for all purposes. Since this 
is based on municipal taxing assessment, 
in my opinion — and I have always 
felt that way as a municipal official, both 
elected and appointed — assessment is 
the most important part of municipal 
work. 


I would like to make a few remarks 
in connection with the Ontario Muni- 
cipal Board. This is, as you are aware, 
a semi-judicial board, but on the other 
hand it tries to settle the problems which 
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come to its attention, not in a manda- 
tory way, nor in trying to force people 
to do things, but in trying to reason 
things out. I want to give you an ex- 
ample — and the hon. member for Hal- 
ton (Mr. Hall) is very well acquainted 
with this particular problem. 


An application was made last year by 
the town of Oakville to annex part of 
the township of Trafalgar. The Muni- 
cipal Board had a hearing, and after 
giving the matter a great deal of con- 
sideration, it felt it would be advisable 
for these municipalities to get together 
on their own, in the first instance, to 
see if they at least could not lay the 
groundwork for a proper annexation in 
that area. In that area is also the town 
of Bronte, in one of the most rapidly- 
expanding areas of the province of On- 
tario, and it felt the town of Bronte 
should be taken into consideration, in 
any annexation between Oakville and 
the township of Trafalgar. 


The chairman of the municipal board 
contacted the municipalities concerned, 
and they are holding meetings in order 
to try, in the first instance, to iron out 
many of the difficulties which they have 
encountered. I point that out because 
some people feel the Municipal Board 
is arbitrary. I want to say to you that 
we have in the chairman of the Ontario 
Municipal Board, in my opinion, one 
of the outstanding municipal men in the 
province of Ontario. 


This province is very fortunate in 
having a solicitor of the calibre of Lorne 
Cumming, who is giving all his time 
and talents in this great work. 


Mr. Chairman, this is very impor- 
tant work in the great development 
which is taking place in the province of 
Ontario at this time. I only wish I 
knew where there were some more 
Lorne Cummings. 


I might say that the Ontario Munici- 
pal Board is celebrating this year — if 
you can call it a “celebration” — a half- 
century of operation. It was established 
by the Whitney government on June 1, 
1906, and at that time it was called the 
“Ontario Railway and Municipal 
Board” and established under an Act 
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using that name. The first members 
of the board were James Leech, chair- 
man; Mr. O. B. Ingram, vice-chairman, 
and H. H. Kipson as a member. 


In the first place it dealt with matters 
concerning railways. At that time, in 
Ontario there were a great many rail- 
ways, and those were the chief duties 
which were assigned to the “Railway 
and Municipal Board.” 


That jurisdiction has extended, until 
it is interesting to note that in the very 
first Act the board was given powers 
in respect to municipal institutions, in- 
cluding the assessment by-law, a juris- 
diction formerly exercised by a board of 
county judges, and the powers formerly 
exercised by the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council, with respect to the setting of 
municipal boundaries, and the powers 
of the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council 
respecting the approval and contraven- 
tion of debenture by-laws. 


Hon. members will realize the powers 
of the municipal board are not new. 
They were the original powers which 
were given to the board by an enactment 
of the Legislature in 1906. 


In 1932, due to the great increase in 
the volume of work respecting muni- 
cipalities, and the increasing volume of 
railway applications, the name of the 
board was changed to the “Ontario 
Municipal Board,’ and in that same 
year, the board was given the duty of 
actual supervision of the affairs and op- 
erations of municipalities, a task that 
was subsequently transferred to The 
Department of Municipal Affairs when 
it was formed in 1935. In other words, 
the municipal board had jurisdiction 
over the municipalities prior to the es- 
tablishment of this department in 1935. 


During the years the board’s jurisdic- 
tion has been extended by numerous 
Acts to cover a great variety of subjects. 


I shall make no attempt at this time 
to review the present responsibilities of 
the board, except to say we have 60 
public general Acts, not to speak of a 
number of private Acts. However, a 
number of significant additions may 
be mentioned and the year in which 
such powers were added. 
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In many cases powers have been 
continued to extend administration re- 
gardless of the Party in power. 


In 1908, power was granted to cure 
local irregularities and outstanding de- 
bentures, and supervision of all local 
telephone systems. Since then matters 
pertaining to telephones have been re- 
moved from the board and placed under 
the telephone authority. 


1910: arbitration of claims for com- 
pensation under The Public Works Act 
and The Power Commission Act re- 
quired by the commission or the Min- 
ister. 


1912: provision of subdivision build- 
ings under The City and Suburban 
Buildings Act. 


1921: provision for power required 
for all land redirected or by-laws and 
amendments required. 


1928: arbitration for claims for com- 
pensation under The Highway Improve- 
ment Act. 


1933: granting of certificates required 
for the issue of public commercial 
vehicles and public vehicle licences. 


They had that jurisdiction only until 
November 1, of last year, when the 
PCVs were handed over to the new 
highway transport board. It might be 
of interest to hon. members to know 
that in the last 10 months of last year 
the municipal board was dealing with 
PCV applications, in addition to all 
their other duties. They processed over 
3,000 PCV applications, which are now 
within the jurisdiction of the highway 
transport board. ) 


1934: power of assistance in th 
allocation of money by-laws after public 
hearings. 


1935: approval of all proposed muni- 
cipal capital expenditures made manda- 
tory. This by the way is the test of any 
administration. 


1946: approval of final plans of sub- 
divisions when referred by minister 
under The Planning Act. 

1947: by-laws from local committees 
of adjustment under The Planning Act. 

1948: by-law of adjustments directed 
from local courts of revision. 
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1952: arbitration of claims under The 
St. Lawrence Development Act. By- 
laws for evaluations of provincial Hydro 
for purposes of The Municipal Tax 
Assistance Act. 


1953: settlement of various municipal 
disputes under The Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto Act. 


1954: transfer to Ontario Fuel Board 
former important duties under The 
Natural Gas Conservation Act. I men- 
tioned the two transfers, that of the 
PCVs and also the telephones, which 
come under the telephone authority. 

Mr. Chairman, I have some interest- 
ing figures here which break down the 
work last year of the municipal board. 


They approve municipal expenditures 
in the amount of $215 million. In 1935, 
the first year they approved capital ex- 
penditures, they only approved $14 
million, which gives you some concep- 
tion of the growth and development of 
the province. 


In addition to the PCV applications, 
which I mentioned, for a 10-month 
period last year, it dealt with 3,794 
other types of applications. Approval of 
proposed capital expenditures of 1,541; 
restricted area by-laws, 765; applica- 
tions referred by the hon. Minister of 
Planning and Development, under The 
Planning Act of 1953, by-laws from 
committees of adjustments, 91; arbitra- 
tion as to compensation, 70; municipal 
arbitrations, 5; incorporations, resolu- 
tions, annexations, etc., 79; and assess- 
ment by-laws, 116. 


That, Mr. Chairman, gives the House 
some conception of the work carried on 
by the Ontario Municipal Board. I feel 
it is perhaps as important a group as 
any constituted board, in any depart- 
ment of government in the province of 
Ontario, because it is an independent 
group which is dealing with applica- 
tions, in connection with a great many 
matters entirely on their merits. 


It can never be right for both parties, 
because there are always two sides to 
every story which is presented to it. 
It has to make decisions, but I am sure, 
in the short time I have administered 
it, I have had very few complaints in 
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respect of any of the orders which have 
been handed down by the Ontario 
Municipal Board. 


| With these remarks I will ask the 
House to consider my Estimates. 


On vote 1,201: 


MR. R. WHICHER (Bruce): Mr. 
Chairman, I do not intend to make my 
remarks too long this afternoon, but 
I do feel that on this very, very im- 
portant problem something should be 
said. I saw the sheet of paper which 
has been given to all hon. members with 
all these figures, and so forth, showing 
the huge amount of money which has 
been given by this government to muni- 
cipalities. One would think that all the 
municipalities in this province are quite 
happy. 

The truth, of course, is that they are 
very, very unhappy, and municipal taxa- 
tion has reached such a high point that, 
10 years from now, I do not know what 
is going to happen. 

Sources of revenue have been tapped 
by this government to pay for additional 
services they render, but the truth 1s 
that the municipalities still have to fi- 
nance all their new obligations on the 
very same basis they have done in years 
gone by, that is, real estate. 


I would like to point out, first of all, 
to this House that the municipalities are 
the direct responsibility of the provin- 
cial government. Under The British 
North America Act of 1867, the muni- 
cipalities became creatures of the pro- 
vincial government, and it is most un- 
fair for any government hon. member 
to suggest this government is not re- 
sponsible for the municipalities of this 
province. I think the hon. Prime Min- 
ister, in his statement —- which has 
been repeated by our financial critic — 
in the speech he made on July 9, 1943, 
approached the situation very fairly. In 
that speech, which I wish all hon. mem- 
bers would digest thoroughly, he said: 


There will be a sweeping revision 
of our whole real estate taxation so 
that the owning and improving of 
homes and farm lands which are the 
very foundation of our society will 
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not be discouraged by excessive taxa- 
tion. As an initial step in that direc- 
tion the provincial government will 
assume at least 50 per cent. of the 
school taxes now charged against real 
estates 


HON. MR. (FROST# Thatissecer 
rect. That was done. 


MR. WHICHER: The only “sweep- 
ing revision” which has been made, as 
far as real estate taxation within the 
past 12 years is concerned, is that it 
has quadrupled. Where an owner of 
a home in a municipality in this prov- 
ince previously paid $50, he is now 
paying $200, and if that is the “revi- 
sion” about which the hon. Prime Min- 
ister was talking, he has been most 
successful. 


HON. MR. FROST: That comes 
about by the inflation permitted by the 
federal government. 


MR. WHICHER: The hon. Prime 
Minister asked me last night if I was 
a little prejudiced. 


MR. MacDONALD: Was the hon. 


member in favour of price controls? 


MR. WHICHER: I suggest if there 
is any one “prejudiced” in this House, 
it is the hon. Prime Minister. 


HON. MR. PORTER: He is preju- 
diced in the right way. 


MR. WHICHER: That is all right. 
The point is, Mr. Chairman, the re- 
sponsibilities, as I have said, do belong 
to this government. They are not fed- 
eral in any way, shape or form. It is 
most unjust when hon. members of gov- 
ernment on the other side rise and try 
to blame restraining the growth of this 
great province on the federal govern- 
ment, and the fact that they have not 
entered into an agreement for giving 
money subsidies to the municipalities of 
this province. 


I think the government during this 
session has given some good advice, if 
it would only follow it through. I was 
very interested in the hon. member for 
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York West (Mr. Brandon) saying in 
this House it would be a good thing if, 
over the entire province, we had one 
basis for assessing. I wish to go on 
record as saying I agree with that. I 
agree that there should be a manual 
printed, as The Department of Munici- 
pal Affairs now do, but in order to 
put any teeth in it, they will have to 
provide that everybody obeys the rules 
contained in the book. The book they 
now have is such that only some as- 
sessors use it. Then they cut down on 
it, and some do not even bother using it 
at all. 


I would like to point out to the hon. 
Minister of Municipal Affairs (Mr. 
Goodfellow) that, although he has said 
he believes that in the future there will 
have to be a general overhauling of the 
assessment system in this province, 
when he had the opportunity the other 
day, and when the Bill was introduced 
whereby the pipe lines of this province 
would be assessed on an equal basis, 
this government did not have the cour- 
age to go ahead and follow that through. 


HON. MR. GOODFELLOW : That 
is hardly right, because we looked into 
this matter of the schedules for pipe 
lines and we found the metropolitan 
yardstick was entirely different. The 
so-called “Grey formula” differs greatly 
from our Provincial Manual. 


MR. WHICHER: When the hon. 
Minister looked into it the first time, 
when he had his Bills to present to the 
House, that is not what he found. It 
was only because Toronto made very 
strong representations — and I thought 
they gave fair representation. The 
point is the hon. Minister backed down. 


If we are going to have a basic sys- 
tem of assessments in this province, 
somebody must control it, and if the 
hon. Minister has to start with pipe 
lines, start there. We have to start 
sometime because, at the present time, 
it is most unfair when some counties 
are assessed on a 50 per cent. basis, 
others on a 70 per cent. basis, and others 
get off lightly on a 100 per cent. basis. 
Something must be done. 
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I would like to say, in conversations 
I have had with the hon. member for 
York West, I have been impressed by 
suggestions he has given to the advisory 
committee on municipal affairs. I would 
like to suggest to the hon. Minister that 
this is a government-appointed body, 
and I think, with deference to him, a 
committee such as this should include 
men from small municipalities. All the 
problems of this great province are not 
in Metropolitan Toronto, or in some of 
the cities of 20,000 or 30,000 people. 
We have huge rural areas in this prov- 
ince and they all should have some rep- 
resentation on a committee such as this. 


HON. MR. GOODFELLOW: We 


have one member. 
MRE WIICHER One out: 06-7 


HON. MR. GOODFELLOW: The 
county clerk and treasurer of Ontario 
County is very conversant with rural 
Ontario. 


MR. WHICHER: There is one out 
of 7, lagree. I think it would be better 
if there was more representation from 
the smaller centres in this province. 


VR CEIED:® Eront Wiartone 


MR. WHICHER: Not from Wiar- 
ton or from Hamilton either. 


I wish to carry on with this, be- 
cause I am very perturbed about the 
municipal financing in this province and 
I am sure every hon. member in this 
House is too, because, our real estate 
taxation has been going up practically 
every year. I bring to the attention of 
the House the fact that in our papers, 
whether they be weeklies or dailies, we 
see that all of the municipalities in this 
province are once again about to have 
to increase their mill rate for the year 


1956. 


They may be able to carry on for 
some time, but I want to ask the hon. 
members of this House, what about the 
year 1966? What about the year 1976? 
Sometime, there will have to be a new 
basis of taxation in this province. I 
think the hon. Minister of Municipal 
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Affairs would be well advised — I am 
sure he has the capabilities and I have 
always found him to be very fair — to 
talk to municipalities all he can, and 
try to devise some scheme so that the 
poor real estate operators are not going 
to have to keep carrying the burden for 
ever and ever. 


HON. MR. FROST: May I ask the 
hon. member if he has consulted this 
factual chart? 


MR. WHICHER: Yes, I have. I 
will mention this chart if the hon. Prime 
Minister would like me to. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is so much propaganda 
in it that I do not know whether or not 
to read it. 


FON ODLRS PRU lewiters factual 
prepared by the provincial auditor. 


MRaWil CG EER Perhaps etic 
figures are. Of course I might point out 
that I might just as well compare the 
defence expenditures of the federal gov- 
ernment in Ottawa today, with the de- 
fence expenditures of the Bennett gov- 
ernment some 20 years ago. It is no 
basis of comparison at all. 


HON DENRA OL Di Re elnewion: 
member should look at the last column. 


MR. CHILD: Where does the hon. 
member suggest we get the extra money 
for taxes? 


MR. WHICHER: The federal gov- 
ernment is giving $50 million, and it 
will give more. 


HON. MR. FROST: They have not 
given anything. That is the unfortunate 
part of it. Does the hon. member realize 
since 1943, the provincial contribution, 


in terms of mills, has gone up from 6.5 
to 25.7 mills? 


MR. WHICHER: | agree, and as far 
as the mill rate in any municipality is 
concerned, it does not mean a single 
thing. One must consider the basis of 
assessment. 
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HON. MR. FROST: Did the hon. 
member look at this? In 1943, the prov- 
ince was contributing 18 per cent. of the 
municipal costs. Last year they contri- 
buted 52.8 per cent. of municipal costs. 
That is a pretty good record. 


MR. WHICHER: Does the hon. 
Prime Minister realize in 1943, $100 
million was collected in taxes in this 
province, and today that figure has 
reached $430 million? If you wish to 
take it on a percentage basis, then in- 
stead of giving 52 per cent., the govern- 
ment should give 4 times what was given 
before, or 72 per cent. 


HON. MR. FROST: I repeat we 
have done that. The hon. member might 
consult the fourth line. In 1943, $19,- 
897,486—about $20 million. This year, 
$185 million which is 10 times as much, 
not 4 times as much. 


MR. WHICHER: I agree with those 
figures, but does the hon. Prime Min- 
ister realize that in 1943, the munici- 
palities were spending on the same basis, 
and today they have to put up over $185 
million in municipal taxes? It is not 
what the municipalities are being given, 
it is what they are not being given. 


HON. MR. FROST: I would like to 
point out to the hon. member that, in the 
meantime, the municipal subsidy has 
more than doubled. It is 2% times as 
great. 


MR. WHICHER: I agree with that, 
but I would say when you are a child 
you only have so much food, and as you 
get older you need more food. Things 
have changed in the last 15 years. 


HON. MR. FROST: They have 
changed in the last 10 years. 


MR. WHICHER: So consequently 
more must be given. Is the hon. Prime 
Minister suggesting the municipalities in 
this province are satisfied? 


HON. MR. FROST: This govern- 
ment is never satisfied that it can not do 
better. 
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MR. WHICHER: This government 
never had a better chance to show they 
really mean business, when the federal 
government, out of the graciousness of 
its heart, gave an extra $50 million. 


HON. MR. PORTER: That is a silly 
statement. 


MR. WHICHER: Out of the gra- 
ciousness of its heart, the federal gov- 
ernment gave an extra $50 million or 
$60 million, I suggest that should be 
given back to the municipalities. 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber is willing to live off the crumbs from 
a rich man’s table. 


MR. WHICHER: I suggest to the 
hon. Prime Minister that the federal 
government has given a considerable 
amount, and the “crumbs” about which 
he is talking are those this province is 
giving to the municipalities. They are 
keeping the cake for themselves. Help 
those people out. What are they going 
to do in 10 years? 


HON. MR. FROST: I will tell the 
hon. member what I have planned to do. 
If we had been successful in Ottawa in 
getting what was due this province, an 
extra $100 million, imagine what a 
change that would make in this table. 
That is what we intended to do. 


MR. WHICHER: If they got $200 
million, it would make a still bigger 
change. There has to be some basis, and 
I think this government did very well 
indeed. 


Mr. Chairman, as the representative 
of a small town, where I had the honour 
to be mayor for 3 years, I would be 
negligent in my duty this afternoon if 
I did not attempt to speak for all the 
municipalities of this province and I 
defy any former municipal representa- 
tive in this Assembly to rise and say his 
municipality is satisfied with the way 
it is being treated by this government. 


MR. G. LAVERGNE (Russell): I 
will take that dare. If the hon. member 
said he would defy any member who 
represents a municipality to stand in this 
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House and say it is satisfied. I would 
like to tell the hon. member that we are 
just about as satisfied as anybody could 
be. 


MR. WHICHER: The hon. member 
is easily satisfied. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. LAVERGNE: Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, if you can keep the hon. 
members in order for about two min- 
utes. The hon. member for Bruce rises 
in his place and makes allusions of 
things which happened 2 or 3 years ago. 
Let the hon. member look back a little 
further, and then if he wants to rise 
and speak on any matter, I will then 
make a statement for my own muni- 
cipality. 


MR. WHICHER: You will have 
quite a time— 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. LAVERGNE: I will accept the 
hon. member’s invitation any time. 
Underlying that— 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition): Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
allow the hon. member to go on. I will 
insist he has no right to interrupt the 
hon. member for Bruce (Mr. Whicher). 
He will have an opportunity to make 
a speech at a later date. 


MR. LAVERGNE: Yes, 
think— 


Ditto | 


MR. OLIVER: Mr. Chairman, are 
you going to hit the table? 


THE CHAIRMAN: I have hit it. 
MR, OLIVER: Hit it harder. 


MR. LAVERGNE: I want to tell 
the hon. leader of the Opposition— 


MR. OLIVER: The hon member for 
Russell will not tell me anything at 
this time. I suggest to the Chairman— 


MR. YAREMKO: Who 
floor? 


has the 
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MR. OLIVER: I have it right now. 
THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 
MR. LAVERGNE: I have the floor. 


MR. COLIVERSe Well 
letting me have it now? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. LAVERGNE: Mr. Chairman, 
first I want to get to the point— 


MR UW HIGHER {vii Charmane 


carry on— 
THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: Who 1s lead- 
ing the Opposition, anyway? 


MR. WHICHER: In speaking of 
this propaganda sheet before us—it 1s 
too bad the hon. Minister— 


HON. MR. FROST: I do not think 
it is fair to say that. 


MR. WHICHER: I will never be 
unfair. I will withdraw that. I want 
to be just as fair as the hon. Prime 
Minister. 


MR. MacDONALD: That gives you 
a great deal of leeway. 


MRO HCE Res ee cicgesimene 
should have gone back to a previous 
government, and then, instead of boast- 
ing they gave 10 times the amount of 
school grants, he could have boasted 
they gave 20 times, and that would have 
made the sheet complete. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: Why not go 
back to the Ross government? 


how about 


MR. WHICHER: I want to refer to 
one thing, to which I have already re- 
ferred, in my speech in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne, and that is 
in relation to the unconditional grants. 
The largest item is $12,750,000, and it 
is based on a sliding scale, according 
to population. I have said before—and 
I believe the hon. Minister listened to 
it, and perhaps he intends sometime to 


do something about it—but, as I have 
said before, I wish to emphasize once 
more that it is entirely unfair that a 
municipality such as Metropolitan To- 
ronto should receive $4 per capita, while 
we in the villages and smaller towns 
in the provinces, only receive $1.50. 
The point is, if we had more, we could 
provide more services. 


I agree most emphatically, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it costs more per capita to 
govern in the city of Toronto than in 
smaller places, but the only reason it 
costs more is because you have more 
to operate; you have better schools than 
we have; you have many things better 
than we, including zoos, and you have 
better hospitals. You have all that on 
a grand scale, whereas we, in the smaller 
municipalities, have not these lovely 
things, and, therefore, it does not cost 
as much to operate. 


If this government would treat the 
smaller communities fairly, as far as 
these unconditional grants are concerned, 
we could attempt to have some of the 
better things in municipal life, and I 
think the small people in this province 
deserve them as much as they do in 
Metropolitan Toronto. 


I know the hon. Prime Minister said 
the reason for this Act originally being 
on a sliding scale, was because of the 
increased expenses in large municipal- 
ities, as far as welfare and other things 
were concerned, which were greater 
than in the smaller communities. I sug- 
gest this Act was put through entirely 
unconditionally, and not specifically for 
welfare, and I repeat, Mr. Chairman, 
if we had only half the advantages they 
have in Toronto, the cost of government 
on a per capita basis would be nearly 
as great as it is in Toronto. 

I further suggest The Unconditional 
Grants Act originally was put there as 
somewhat of a bribe to this great Metro- 
politan city— 


HON. MR. GOODFELLOW : That 


is entirely wrong. 


MRA.) 3H. iCOWDLING GE as 
Park) : Can the hon. member prove that 
statement? 
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VR WHICHER® "Yes: 


MR. COWLING: Would he like to 
comment on the fact that his leader 
and his Party voted for The Uncon- 
ditional Grants Bill, and also for Bill 
No. 80? 


HON? IME FROSW@ They ‘voted 
against Bill No. 80. They were not 
progressive enough to vote for it. 


MR. NIXON: We voted for Bill 
No. 80. 


HON OTR at ROS esl eval ecetethe 
record, and show that the hon. members 
in Opposition voted against Bill No. 80. 


DOVE erie Rees nealldeterence 
to the hon. Toronto member, I am not 
trying to take one cent from him, but 
I am asking that we be treated on the 
same basis, and I emphasize that, be- 
cause I think the fact that all the money 
which goes into the treasury of the city 
of Toronto comes from all the people 
of this great city, and I further em- 
phasize the fact that the huge banks, 
which have their head offices in this city, 
pay taxes into the city treasury, and 
their main offices are here partially be- 
cause we in the outlying districts buy 
insurance policies from these firms, and 
we bank in the little banks in Kin- 
cardine, or Sudbury, or wherever it may 
be, but the head offices are here, and 
Toronto receives by far the greater 
share of the taxes. 


Therefore, I say to the hon. Minister, 
and say it most sincerely, without trying 
to cause any eruption whatsoever, that 
I do believe the smaller municipalities 
should get an equal $4 grant per capita, 
the same as in Metropolitan Toronto. 


EOIN ed bse. NETO aL O A oa | 
have a few figures here, Mr. Chairman. 
The hon. member for Bruce pointed 
out that in his opinion there should be 
a uniform per capita unconditional 
erant. I have the figures for several 
municipalities here. I have one with a 
population of 1,728; if they budgeted 
at $4, instead of the $1.50 they are 
getting now, the additional unconditional 
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grant would pick up 70 per cent. of their 
present municipal levy; in other words, 
they would only have 30 per cent. of 
the present levy to pay out of local taxes. 


Here is one with a population of 
1,214; the municipal levy is $3,333 and 
if paid $2 per capita we would assim- 
Mate Os per cent, of the local’tax bill: 
Here is a little municipality which hap- 
pens to be one which has struck me 
rather forcibly. The municipality has an 
assessment of $141,000. Last year, the 
provincial grants for education, and 
highways, and the unconditional grant, 
amounted to $14,931.63. The local resi- 
dents raised by local taxes, $8,768. In 
other words, this little municipality, 
assessed at $141,000, is paid $1.70 for 
every dollar it levied locally. 


VOR Ve GH Rea MrusChairman, 
I know there are places like that in this 
province, but they are exceptions, and 
the hon. Minister has pointed them out, 
and I know they are correct. But there 
are hundreds and hundreds of muni- 
cipalities which could be mentioned as 
examples the other way, and I am sure 
all hon. members of this House coming 
from rural constituencies will agree with 
me in that statement. 


Mie on GELLDe (Wentworth): 
Most definitely not. 


WK ELIGH PReeihat is allirioht 
Mr. Chairman, the hon. member comes 
from a large municipality— 


MR. CHILD: I have 4 townships, 
and our school grants are larger in the 
townships than in the city. 


MR. WHICHER: And they should 


be greater, too, Mr. Chairman. 


AN HON. MEMBER: Well, they 
are. 


MR» WHICHER: They-are, I agree, 
but the school grants were greater be- 
fore The Unconditional Grants Act was 
ever thought of. This was a new Act; 
it came into being only 2 or 3 years ago, 
and the school grants have absolutely 
nothing whatever to do with it. I appre- 
ciate what the hon. Minister has said, 
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that there are localities in this province 
where, if they were brought up to $4 
per capita, they probably would not have 
any taxes to pay at all. But I suggest 
to him that if the province is re-assessed, 
they might still have taxes to pay, be- 
cause I am sure their assessment must 
be very low indeed. 


The truth is that the smaller munici- 
palities need this money just as much as 
the larger ones. 


MR. JOHN ROOT (Wellington- 
Dufferin) : Mr. Chairman, I have been 
listening with considerable interest to 
what the hon. member for Bruce had to 
say regarding the position of the rural 
municipalities. We happen to be neigh- 
bours —I think I mentioned that the 
other night — and I think hon. members 
are quite aware of what I said the other 
night, when I pointed out that in 1939, 
the federal government took 51.2 per 
cent. of the tax dollar, the province 18.8 
per cent. and the Canadian municipali- 
ties, 30 per cent. Last year, the federal 
government stepped up their tax re- 
venue to 74.8 per cent., the provincial 
governments across Canada had dropped 
to 10.1 per cent. and the Canadian muni- 
cipal governments have dropped to 15.1 
per cent. 


Then I went on to point out that in 
our own province in 1938-39, the federal 
government took out of every Ontario 
tax dollar, 52.1 per cent; that in 1954, 
the federal government, from the prov- 
ince of Ontario had increased its share 
to 80 per cent. Please note that is 5 per 
cent. more than was taken out of the 
tax dollar of any of the other provinces 
in Canada. The provincial government 
of Ontario in 1939 took 15 per cent., and 
the municipalities took 32 per cent. 


Now the federal government, by in- 
creasing its share from about 52 per 
cent. to 80 per cent., has crowded the 
municipalities into a corner. The pro- 
vincial share was 6.3 per cent. My own 
riding is rural, and out of that 6 per 
cent. of every tax dollar in Ontario, I 
pointed out that back in 1943, on the 
county roads, township roads and urban 
roads in my riding—and, incidentally, 
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the government of that day spent nothing 
on urban roads—we will see grants from 
the province of Ontario in the amount 
of $221,109, Last year, from this gov- 
ernment, the very same municipalities 
on the same roads received $2,441,308. 


MR. WHICHER: Mr. Chairman, 
may I ask the hon. member a question? 


MR. ROOT: Certainly. 


MR. WHICHER: Does the hon. 
member for Wellington-Dufferin agree 
that the municipalities in his riding are 
getting enough money under The Un- 
conditional Grants Act? 


MR. ROOT: The Unconditional 
Grants Act? 


HONS MR PROST oo Mavenlmesa 
Mr.¥ Chairman—— 


MR. WHICHER: Could the hon. 
member for Wellington - Dufferin an- 
swer that? 


HON? MR PROST = Certainivae 
will answer that. 


MR. WHICHER: I did not ask the 


hon. Prime Minister to answer it. 


HON. MR. FROST: May I point 
out to the hon. member for Bruce that, 
of course, we are always doing better. 
We expect to do better. In 1954, only 
two years ago, we gave $156 million, 
and this year $30 million more—$185 
million, to be exact—and I venture to 
say that two years from now it will 
again be increased. 


MR. WHICHER: Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank the hon. member for 
Wellington-Dufferin for answering my 
question. 


MR. ROOT: Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that when the Party of the hon. 
member for Bruce was in power, the 
municipalities got nothing from uncon- 
ditional grants. Let him tell his friends 
in Ottawa, instead of blowing his top 
as he did last night, that we are not 
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asking them to give us anything; we 
just want them to give back what they 
have taken from us. They took 52 per 
cent. 12 years ago, and now they take 
8O per cent. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. ROOT: Mr. Chairman, in the 
tural way of life, if two hon. members 
had a joint pasture farm, and one of 
them moved in 80 head of cattle, and 
the farm would support only 100, would 
the hon. member think he would be 
getting a square deal? That is what 
happened to the tax dollar of Ontario. 
The federal government moved in and 
took 80 per cent. of it, and crowded the 
province and the municipalities to the 
rail. Let him be reasonable and we will 
answer all the questions he can ask. 


Vote 119 agreed to. 


On vote 120: 


MR. ALLAN GROSSMAN (St. 
Andrew): Mr. Chairman, I am not 
going to labour this question, but I think 
it is not worthy of the hon. member for 
Bruce to try and play the small town 
against the big town. 


MR. WHICHER: I am not, I just 
want to be even. 


MR. GROSSMAN: Mr. Chairman, 
it is not all right to say you are not, and 
then go ahead and do it. As a matter of 
fact, it 18 an “old army game,” in the 
United States and in Canada, to tell the 
rurals that the small towns are getting 
too much, and to tell the small towns 
that the big towns are getting too much. 


MR. WHICHER: I did not say that 
at all, Mr. Chairman. 


MR. GROSSMAN: And to tell the 
big towns they are not getting enough 
from the province, and the province is 
not getting enough from the federal gov- 
ernment. But I will say this, that all 
members of these individual govern- 
ments do the best, at their own level of 
government, for the people they repre- 
sent. But apparently as soon as it comes 
to a question of saying the federal gov- 
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ernment should do its share, that is when 
hon. members opposite stop, and will not 
do anything about it. 


I will not go into the question of 
large cities having charges which the 
smaller towns and rural areas do not 
have. That has been pointed out more 
than once. 


However, I would like to point out 
something different on the question of 
this crass appeal to certain prejudices 
people will have. For instance, the hon. 
member for Bruce said yesterday that 
it was shameful that while we refused, 
as he put it, to increase pensions, we 
were providing $100,000 for the zoo. 
I would ask the hon. member to get in 
touch with the federal government, and 
tell it he has read this morning’s paper, 
and that he thinks it is shameful it will 
not assist the municipalities but will 
spend $850,000 for 4 paintings. 


MR. J. WINTERMEYER (Water- 
loo North): Mr. Chairman, like many 
others, I had not intended to become 
involved in this debate, but I certainly 
think that we, as Opposition members, 
cannot allow the position taken by the 
hon. member for St. Andrew to remain 
unchallenged. I am quite prepared to 
acknowledge that we will sit here from 
now until midnight, if we are going to 
be so petty, as to sit down and say, “I 
am right and you are wrong.” 


MR. CHILD: Who started it? 


MR. WINTERMEYER: I do not 
care who started it, it is a question of 
who is going to finish it. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: Well, let 
the hon. member for Waterloo North 
finish it. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: I will, Mr. 
Chairman, that is what I am going to do 
right now. It seemed to me that the 
hon. member for Bruce made what I 
thought was a very direct and pointed 
remark. I do not think he was attempt- 
ing to compare figures, he was asking 
for something, and I think the hon. 
Prime Minister himself has supported 
him on numerous occasions in this 
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House, and has suggested time and 
again if he had more money, he could 
do various things which the hon. mem- 
ber is suggesting. 


HON? MRSEROSD Certainly. that 
is right. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: Now let 
us not constantly get into the position 
of saying, “Well, it is the federal gov- 
ernment’s fault.””, About 12 or 15 years 
ago, the hon. Prime Minister made a 
most excellent and wise suggestion to 
this province. He suggested’ at that 
time it was basically unfair to charge 
real estate with the costs of municipal 
government, and I think it is still un- 
fair. He suggested, moreover, a sim- 
ple and direct procedure to help: that 
a Royal commission be set up to study 
the whole fiscal arrangement. 


Now as I say, we can batter this back 
and forth, we can take figures, we can 
analyze figures, but in doing so, we are 
taking an inflationary dollar, we are 
talking about obligations which were 
not present years ago. I do not think 
we can effect those comparisons, but 
the principle is still there, and I respect- 
fully suggest to this government that, 
irrespective of what conclusion we come 
to on figures, the government does have 
the obligation of looking to its respon- 
sibility. 

It has accepted the challenge of lead- 
ership and now it must exercise its re- 
sponsibility. I say in principle that, if 
they are going to do that, I do think 
they have to acknowledge the responsi- 
bility of setting up an independent body 
to examine into this problem, and I do 
not think it behooves us to waste a 
whole lot of time in this House in 
arguing back and forth as to who is 
wrong about a certain number of dollars. 


The opportunity has been established, 
the opportunity is there, and I, for one, 
would certainly be very pleased if the 
hon. Prime Minister would take this 
opportunity to tell us that he is pre- 
pared to set up a Royal commission 
which will investigate this problem, and 
come up with some degree of assistance 
that we are all agreed is required. 


We are all in basic agreement. We 
all agree the municipalities, basically, 
need more money. It may be that un- 
conditional grants are not the ideal; 
it may be that something else is not the 
ideal, but the objective we have in 
mind is similar, and I suggest the only 
way we are going to do it is the way 
the hon. Prime Minister suggested 12 
years ago. 


HON] UME AEROS Tie elie ai 
man, I would like to make a reasoned 
reply to the hon. member for Waterloo 
North’s somewhat fevered statements 
which have been made in the last few 
minutes. 


First of all, I can assure you I want 
to keep away from matters which are 
controversial. What I am going to 
refer to is factual, and that refers to 
Bill No. 80, which was given second 
reading in this House on March 12, 
1953. The Order of the day was for 
resuming the adjourned debate on the 
motion for the second reading of Bill 
No. 80, “An Act to provide for the 
Federation of the Municipalities of the 
Toronto-Metropolitan Area for Certain 
Financial and Other Purposes.” This 
was second reading of a Bill. The 
Ayes were 69, the Nays were 9, and 
they included : 


Messrs. Chartrand, Gordon, Grum- 
mett, Houck, Manley, Nixon, Oliver, 
Reaume, Salsberg. 


MR (OLIVER: -eMro25 (agains 
what is the hon. Prime Minister trying 
to prove? 


HON, MR? FROST. Thateoe 
voted against Bill No. 80. 


MR. OLIVER: Well, we never said 
we did not. 


HON? MR FROST 2 Ycurtieoals 
league did. 


MR. WHICHER: The hon. mem- 
ber for High Park said it. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. OLIVER: I am going to say 
something, sir. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: One at a time. 


MROLIVER:, Welllely am ‘only 
one. There never was any argument, 
except in the mind of the hon. Prime 
Minister — that we had ever voted for 
Bill No. 80. We certainly did vote 
against Bill No. 80, and no one except 
the hon. Prime Minister said we did 
not. And if we had to do it over, we 
would do the same thing right now. 


MR. COWLING: 


Chairman. 


Tersaiceait mele. 


FEO Nin Vi RR) Se Mire Chair 
man, may I reply to what has been 
said, first of all in connection with un- 
conditional grants. As has been pointed 
out here, many of our grants are pro- 
gressively greater in the smaller muni- 
cipalities, that is so for roads and 
schools. In the matter of unconditional 
grants which, as the Statute says, is 
in payment or in recognition of the social 
services and administration-of-justice 
costs, the provision of the Act is on a 
different level. But may I point out to 
the hon. members opposite the effect of 
the basic grant of $1.50, which applies 
to all municipalities, which is, in the 
rural municipalities, about 11 per cent. 
of their tax levy. The accelerated, or 
progressive grant, in the large muni- 
cipalities, Metropolitan Toronto for in- 
stance, of $4, is only about 5 per cent. 
of their tax levy. Relatively speaking, 
the $1.50 is much larger percentagewise, 
and has a very much greater effect on 
the mill rate in the smaller municipalities 
than $4 has in the larger. 


I might point out that one of the 
difficulties of the committee which 
struck these rates was the fact that 
there was a desire to reasonably meet 
the social-services costs of the larger 
areas, and, at the same time, not make 
the contributions to the rural muni- 
cipalities too small. The cost of social 
services and administration of justice 
in Ontario ranges from about 30 cents, 
in some rural municipalities, to as high 
as $9 per capita, in the large municipal- 
ities. In taking a cross section and run- 
ning it from $1.50 to $4, the amount 


given represented 5 times the cost in 
some municipalities, while in the larger 
municipalities, with more _ industrial 
assessment and the head offices, about 
which the hon. member speaks, the 
effect is much less. So there was still 
kept, in balance, the fact that the larger 
municipalities have some sources of 
income which the smaller ones do not 
have, and that was preserved in the 
formula which was devised. However, 
taxwise, in relation to the tax levies of 
the municipalities, it runs from around 
11 per cent., down to about 5 per cent. 
in Metropolitan Toronto. 


I think that is about as concise an 
explanation as I can give on that matter. 


In connection with the problem of 
municipalities, I might say that I was 
born in that atmosphere. My father was 
mayor of Orillia, and connected with 
municipal life for many years, and my 
family was connected with municipal 
life in Lindsay, and I still consider 
myself as an advocate of the municipal 
cause. I make no apologies for that 
at all. 


I would tell the House that in one 
of my first speeches in the House, as 
a matter of fact, | recommended a Royal 
commission. I mentioned that in the first 
Budget speech I made in 1944. I am 
not so sure, that now, after all these 
conferences, over all these years,— 
without being immodest about it—I 


’ think I know more about this problem 


than any Royal commission at this time. 
Surely I do. 


I do not say immodestly, because 
I recognize the wisdom of many always 
contributes to the solution of problems, 
but I point out that I always like to be 
kind in these things, to be generous, and 
to be reasonable. May I point out to 
the hon. member that his leader just a 
very short time ago—two or three years 
ago—said that Royal commissions gave 
him a “pain in the neck”, and I would 
not want to cause him any further 
discomfort of that sort. 


The problem of municipalities, when 
reduced to its simplest terms, is the prob- 
lem of rising expenses, and the difficulty 
of finding the taxing sources to take 
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care of those expenses. No Royal com- 
mission can do more than tell you that 
such is the case. 


As a matter of fact, when we turn 
to the matter of taxing sources, that is 
a problem to which this House can 
address itself, that is, additional taxing 
sources for the municipalities. Where 
can we secure them with a degree of 
equity which would provide for them? 
I ask this because I recognize from 
what the hon. member for Bruce (Mr. 
Whicher) says, they all have their prob- 
lems in varying degrees, and they are 
all large enough, from the point of 
view of their own particular and peculiar 
difficulties. 


I would like to outline what we have 
done here quite frankly. I have been 
concerned with problems in relation to 
our primary public and separate schools 
as well as the problems of our munici- 
palities. As a matter of fact, when you 
get down to it, it is difficult in these 
times to find taxation sources which will 
enlarge the income, and yet bear some 
measure of equity and relate to the prob- 
lems of all. Therefore we have adopted 
a method of giving the municipalities 
more and more money to assist them in 
their problems. 


I think the hon. members opposite will 
say that, to deny that we have done a 
tremendous job in that regard would be 
unfair and untrue. It is true our re- 
venues have expanded 4 times, but again 
I say, that our contributions to the muni- 
cipalities have multiplied by 10, from 
about $20 million to $185 million. That 
is a huge amount. 


The hon. member for Bruce might 
ask: “Do the municipalities think they 
should have more money?” Yes, of 
course they do. Do the school boards 
think they should have more money? 
Yes, of course they do. I would very 
much like to assist them further. I think 
it would be a good thing for this coun- 
try if we were able to free real estate of 
many of its burdens. It would have a 
tremendous effect on the development 
of the country and would make real 
estate a more desirable asset, and would 
lessen the burden on that element of our 
economy, as large as it is. 
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I take that view very strongly, and I 
can assure the hon. members that the 
position I took at Ottawa, if they want 
to go back to that, was to get additional 
money which we very greatly need. 


The hon. member says with the fed- 
eral government moving over a little bit 
in the taxation field, we can get a little 
more revenue. That is quite true. But 
he must recognize we have to provide 
another $25 million for mental hospitals. 
Four years from now we will be paying 
$25 million a year more than we are 
today. 

We will pay more money in the 
ordinary course because of the increase 
in school population, and we will require 
every small amount of space we can 
occupy in the taxation field. 


The federal government pays out 
nothing. All they do is give us a greater 
area in the taxation field which we pre- 
viously had to ourselves. Any sensible 
person will see that the province will 
need increases in the taxation field for 
the commitments which are established 
right now. We will need that money, 
and, as a matter of fact, we will need 
more money than the present distribu- 
tion of the taxation fields now provide. 

Where do we turn to give assistance 
to these real estate owners? I can assure 
hon. members if the federal government 
had done what I say they should have 
done, and should do now, that is give 
us an area in our own tax field because 
it is ours, if they would give us an 
area of about 15 per cent., 15 per cent., 
and 50 per cent., of the 3 fields, we can 
give to the municipalities and to the 
school boards about $100 million more, 
spread over their requirements and make 
a real reduction in real estate taxes. That 
is what I would like to do, and that is 
what I think should be done. That is 
my policy. 

MR. R. WHICHER (Bruce): May 
I ask a question? 


PION] MRS PROS Teves: 


MR. WHICHER: If the hon. Prime 
Minister really believes that, why does 
he not collect the taxes himself and 
secure the extra money? 
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HON. MR. FROST: I do not know 
whether they follow this at Wiarton or 
not, but they do in some parts of “old 
Ontario.” Of course you can impose 
taxes, but it is double taxation, and it 
burdens the people of this province twice 
as much as it does the people of other 
provinces. 


The hon. member for Waterloo North 
(Mr. Wintermeyer) will say: “Of 
course we can impose additional taxes 
on corporations,” but the hon. member 
for Waterloo North also knows when 
we charge additional taxes on our cor- 
porations, we are placing a burden on 
the organizations which manufacture 
and export, over and above the burden 
borne by the same industry in, for in- 
stance, the province of Quebec. That is 
not the way to develop Ontario. 


If we are going to develop Ontario, 
we have to keep it competitive, and we 
cannot add burdens to our people, tax- 
wise, in our competing areas beyond 
their ability to pay. If we do, then we 
place an impediment on our people, and 
to the development of the province. 


One of the problems is that we must 
keep ourselves in a competitive position, 
and not add costs and burdens on our 
people, and increase the costs of living 
and other charges, which means we 
place our citizens and our industry and 
labour under a disability as related to 
other jurisdictions. That is the problem. 


It is all very well to say: “Go ahead 
and impose taxes.”’ We can do that. We 
can impose an extra 10 per cent. income 
tax on our people. We can impose addi- 
tional charges by way of corporation 
taxes, and incomes taxes on individuals, 
but it all adds up to the fact that it will 
cost them much more to produce the 
things which we produce in this prov- 
ince, to the extent of some $8 billion 
a year. 


Mr. Chairman, in the light of that 
problem, the hon. member might say: 
“What have you people done since you 
came into office in connection with 
municipalities ?” 

I think that is very clearly set out in 
these statements. It is true that muni- 
cipal taxes have gone up, but I may 
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point out the average mill rate in this 
province in 1943 was 36.1 mills. Today, 
it is 48.5 mills. In other words, the 
average mill. rate in the province has 
gone up by about 12% mills. 

What have we done to keep it there? 
It has gone up, undoubtedly, but what 
have we done to keep it there? We have 
contributed 30 more mills. 


The hon. members opposite won an 
election on one mill back in 1937. We 
have given to the municipalities 30 mills 
in order to keep the tax rate down to 
48Y% mills. 


View OMASs (Oshawa): 
Does that mean it will win 30 elections ? 


HON. MR. FROST: Yes, at the rate 
we are going. If you asked, ““What have 
you done?’ I would say, “Enormous 
things.” 


MR, WHICHER:” Did ‘the hon. 
Prime Minister say, “An extra 30 
mills ?” 


DON Wiha Hh Oo yes hints 
only 25.7 mills now; it should be about 
20 mills. The provincial subsidy, in 
mills, last year was 6.5, and this year 
it is 27.5. That is a tremendous in- 
crease. In other words, if the province 
had not done what it has in the past 12 
years, today the average tax rate in 
Ontario, instead of being 48% mills, 
would be around 68 or 69 mills. 


Would we like to do more? Yes. 
Do we think more should be done? Yes. 
We agree there is an unfair burden on 
the real estate owners in this province, 
and I think it is very unfortunate that 
such is the case. We have $7.2 billion 
of assessed property in this province 
which would be capable of adding to 
the productivity of the province, if we 
could release them from at least some 
of this unfair burden which it has borne. 


What is the answer? More money. 
Where will we get it? By a fair share 
of the tax fields which are ours, and 
which do not belong to Ottawa; they 
belong to us. If we receive a fair share 
of what is ours — and in fixing that 
“fair share”, I am prepared to lean back- 
ward; I am prepared to take a smaller 
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share than we should get — but if we 
had these 15 per cent. and 15 per cent. 
of our own taxes, we could do a great 
deal toward relieving the real estate 
owners and farm and home owners in 
this province from the burdens they 
have been bearing, by way of an unfair 
rate of taxation in the province. 


This could be referred to a Royal 
commission. I could easily give the 
problem right now. It is the remedy 
we want, and the remedy boils down to 
simple limits: what is the best we can 
do under all the circumstances, to meet 
the problem? 


MR. WHICHER: The hon. Prime 
Minister is regarded in very high esteem 
in this province, but I also have heard 
him say — and perhaps some of the 
hon. members are prejudiced and will 
not agree with this — that he regards 
the Rt. hon. Prime Minister of Canada 
(Mr. St. Laurent) as being a loyal, fair 
citizen of this country. Is there just one 
chance that the hon. Prime Minister of 
Ontario might be wrong in this case, and 
that Rt. hon. Mr. St. Laurent might be 
right? 


HON. MR. FROST: That may be, 
of course. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: I would say 
it is your hon. Mr. Harris. 


HON. MRO OFROST 3 lial sverevin 
Ottawa, and had a budget of $5 billion, 
and I found it would cost only $250 
million to settle with the provinces, and 
to give Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, say, $15 million apiece, and give 
to Ontario what it is entitled to receive, 
and to give more money to the province 
of British Columbia — which I think 
is getting a pretty rough deal — I would 
give them the $250 million. I wish we 
could settle things, percentagewise, as 
simply as that. It would amount to 
about 4 per cent. of the Budget of the 
federal government; $200 million is 
about 4 per cent. of a $5 billion Budget. 


In Ontario, we are giving about 19.6 
per cent. this year to education alone. 
If I could settle the problems of the 


municipalities with 4 per cent. of my 
Budget, I would do it at once. 


The best advice I could give to Rt. 
hon. Mr. St. Laurent would be to take 
$200 million or $300 million, and settle 
with the provinces, and give them a 
square deal, and I believe that would 
do more to give effect to Confederation 


than anything since the Act was passed 
linoOse 


MR. 2 Dae MacDONALD SiGycoirss 
South): Mr. Chairman, I have a ques- 
tion which I believe should come under 
vote 1,201. It arises from what ap- 
parently is fairly wide-spread dissatis- 
faction — how wide-spread, I am not 
certain, I am saying very frankly — 
following the re-assessment, and the 
grants to municipalities. 


Let me give an example to illustrate 
my point. One is the township of 
Thorold. In the case of its primary 
schools, it had before its re-assessment 
an average assessment per classroom of 
$124,715, and that produced a primary 
school grant of $80,600. 


After the assessment, their per-class- 
room re-assessment was $262,000. That 
produced a school grant of $57,700. In 
other words, the school grant, as a re- 


sult of the re-assessment, dropped by 
$22,900. 


Then, if we move into the secondary 
school field — I will not go into details 
— but the figure for school grants 
dropped from $74,000 to $61,000 rough- 
ly, or $12,929. In one township, the 
drop in school grants they received 
across the board was $26,500. 


There is another thing which interests 
me—and I emphasize in advance it is 
based on a somewhat different situation. 
If we go to northern Ontario, for in- 
stance, to school section No. 1, at Lebel, 
we find that before the Act was passed 
last year, they cancelled the mine acre- 
age tax refund, of which a certain 
amount went to the township. That was 
eliminated. The increase in grants did 
not compensate for the refund of the 
mine acreage tax. 


Then you have the provincial land 
tax, which is put on by The Department 
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of Lands and Forests in unorganized 
townships, coming into the consolidated 
revenues, and out of which grants are 
made. Some years ago, I understand 
ratepayers were allowed a rebate of this 
tax, if they gave proof that they paid 
their school taxes. In this one town- 
ship, in 1951 — the hon. Prime Minister 
is always boasting that the school grants 
are going up—the fact of the matter is 
in this one township, the grant for edu- 
cation in 1951 was $10,220.45, while 
in 1955, it was $8,579.80; whereas, in 
1951, they were getting some of the 
money by way of mine acreage tax re- 
funds, in 1955, they got nothing. 

My question is, if following the re- 
assessment and the cancelling of the 
mine acreage tax refunds, it results in 
lowering the grants to that area, and 
other action by the government does not 
compensate for the loss so that there is a 
significant drop in the budgets in the 
local areas, what does the government 
do? 


HOV. ea GOODERLEOW 
(Minister of Municipal Affairs): Mr. 
Chairman, of course, that is why we 
have increased the per capita grants to 
the schools, to take care of that varia- 
tion. 

The one matter which is giving us 
more concern than any other is the fact 
that we have to have a provincial as- 
sessment for grant purposes, and I think 
before long we will have to revise our 
whole grant system. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. Min- 
ister agrees there is a serious drop in 
their budgets, which has not been met? 


HON. MR. GOODFELLOW: Be- 
cause there has not been a widespread 
expansion— 


MR. MacDONALD: I am glad the 
government acknowledges the munici- 
pal problem, due to the fact that through 
the re-assessment, their incomes have 
dropped. If I understood the hon. Min- 
ister correctly, he says the whole grant 
system will have to be re-assessed in 
the near future — but what about next 
year, or perhaps the year after that, be- 
fore the grants are increased? 
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HON. MR. GOODFELLOW: They 
will be reimbursed, through the addition 
of the per capita grant. Many munici- 
palities have their assessment at a point 
where they may stand to lose. They 
have lost the whole effect of the re- 
assessment, because they have dropped 
from 100 per cent. down to 40 per 
cent. 


MR. MacDONALD: Well, in the 
case of a northern community, an un- 
organized territory, how would the hon. 
Minister explain the fact that a town- 
ship’s school grant would have dropped, 
to be exact, $1,700 in a $10,000 figure 
—now, that is a very high percentage— 
between 1951 and 1954, and meanwhile 
the mine acreage tax refund has been 
eliminated altogether? 


HON += MRS © GOODEFELLOW =<. 1 
would be very glad to look into that 
specific municipality. 


MR. MacDONALD: I would be glad 
to give the hon. Minister the informa- 
tion. 


NMRi DD ME HOMA Ss (Oshawa): 
On item No. 5, there is “commissions 
and investigations, $35,000.” I know you 
have one commission operating at the 
present time. What would be the other? 
‘“Commissions’’, it says. 


HON, MR. GOODFELLOW: That 
is an item which has been in there, 
dswd winattcr Olmcact mor esonics years: 
The municipal-provincial department 
has been in existence this year, and the 
year before. We are discontinuing that 
and going on with this advisory com- 
mittee. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : The hon. 
Minister said that the objective of the 
department was, of course, towards 
uniform assessment throughout the 
province of Ontario. However, when 
speaking in the debates some 2 or 3 
years ago, the then hon. Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, who is now the hon. 
Provincial Secretary, said: “Well now, 
we cannot do these things overnight; 
it might take 4 or 5 years.” We are still 
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a long way from that, but I wondered 
if the hon. Minister, at this time, would 
hazard a guess as to when we are likely 
to have an equalized assessment in the 
province? 


HON. MR. GOODFELLOW: Mr. 
Chairman, we should be able to institute 
an equalized assessment for provincial 
grant purposes by next year. However, 
I hope hon. members of the House do 
not get the impression that means an 
equalized assessment for all the muni- 
cipalities in Ontario. That 1s only an 
equalized assessment for grant purposes. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): One 
other question, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 
The hon. Minister mentioned “biennial 
assessments.” I think that has some 
merit, but how is he going to put that 
into operation? By legislation? 


FON SMR COODE RUE OW er ihat 


is right. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : Making 


permissive ? 


bom 
m= 


HON. MR. GOODFELLOW : That 
right, Mr. Chairman. 


beste 
WM 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): How 
far does the hon. Minister think per- 
missive legislation will get him? 


HON?eMRS (GOODFELLOW at 
think the municipalities would welcome 
it, but it can only apply where they 
have a two-year council term, as the 
hon. member will understand. 


Vote 1,202 agreed to. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition) : Mr. Chairman, before the 
Estimates of the department are com- 
pleted, I want to draw the attention of 
the House to the report of the speech 
made by the hon. Minister of Muni- 
cipal Affairs. He is presenting his first 
Estimates to the House, and when he 
became Minister, he entered the door 
of the department with quite a fanfare, 
and a good deal of hope was held out 
that some of the things which had been 


done there, would no longer be done. 
But even the most ardent believers in 
that doctrine, Mr. Chairman, would 
hardly have thought he would go as far 
as he was reported to have gone in his 
speech in Oshawa. He was introduced at 
that time by the hon. member for 
Oshawa, so it will be seen that he was 
in good company. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Thank 
you. 


HON. MR, GOODEELLOW a5) 
think the hon. member for Oshawa will 
agree that I was misquoted. 


MR. OLIVER: This speech took 
place, according to the records, on the 
evening—I presume—of January 10, 


1956. 


HON., MR. GOODEELLO Wiss 
was at high noon. 


MR. OLIVER: Well, of course, the 
time is not very material, I simply want 
to be approximately correct. The hon. 
Minister is reported to have said in 
his speech as follows: 


An effort will be made to break 
down the autocratic, arrogant and 
dictatorial attitude of officials of the 
Department of Municipal Affairs. 


Now this government has been in 
office for 13 years, during which time 
The Department of Municipal Affairs 
was under the direction of the now hon. 
Provincial Secretary. I do not know 
whether he will agree that under his 
administration as head of that depart- 
ment, the officials of the department 
became so dictatorial they would have 
to be called to task by the new Minister 
immediately after he assumed the port- 
folio. 


I want to know from either one or 
both of these two hon. gentlemen, 
whether that was a statement of actual 
conditions, or just what was the hon. 
Minister driving at, when he more than 
hinted, but actually said, in what one 
would read as a factual statement— 
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MR. NIXON: Is there not something 
about “red tape” in there, too? 


MR. OLIVER: Red tape, yes, I did 
not want to go into it all, but there is red 
tape along with it. Apparently there has 
been a great deal of “red tape” in the 
department and the hon. Minister, with 
his new knife and new broom, is going 
to cut away the red tape which was left 
there by the hon. gentleman who pre- 
ceded him in the department. 


The now hon. Provincial Secretary 
left his department full of red tape, full 
of officials who were dictatorial, full of 
officials who did not deal properly with 
the public. 

Now is that a true state of affairs; 
did the hon. Minister actually find those 
conditions when he entered the doors of 
The Department of Municipal Affairs ? 


HON. MR. GOODFELLOW: Mr. 
Chairman, as a matter of fact, what I 
said in Oshawa was, that if all the 
accusations on the part of certain people 
were true that the department and its 
officials were inclined to be autocratic 
and arrogant, and what-have-you, I 
would correct it. However, as a matter 
of fact, I got so many favourable press 
reports on the statement made in 
Oshawa, that I decided not to correct 
the statement I made. 


MR. OLIVER: Then this is not a 
correct statement? Things are all right 
in the department, are they? Good. 


Hon. Mr. Porter moves that the com- 
mittee rise and report certain resolutions. 
Motion agreed to. 


The House resumed; Mr. Speaker in 
the chair. 


MR. J. F. EDWARDS (Perth) : Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee of Supply begs 
to report it has come to certain resolu- 
tions and asks leave to sit again. 


Report agreed to. 


HON. DANA PORTER (Provincial 
Treasurer) : Mr. Speaker, I request that 
we revert to the Order of presenting 
reports by committees. 
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MR. W. MURDOCH (Essex 
South): Mr. Speaker, I beg leave to 
present the report of the select com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the 
payment of indemnities. 


MR. NIXON: And move its 
adoption? 


MR. MURDOCH: I might say, Mr. 
Speaker, before reading the report, that 
at this time any resemblance between the 
hon. Provincial Treasurer and Santa 
Claus is purely intentional. 


Your select special committee was 
appointed on Tuesday, March 20, 1956, 
to study and inquire into the payment 
of indemnities and allowances of mem- 
bers of the Assembly, members of the 
Executive Council, Mr. Speaker and 
his office, the leader of the Opposition 
and his office, including the nature, 
form and amount of such indemnities 
and allowances and all matters pertain- 
ing thereto, and to report its findings to 
the Assembly at the present session 
thereof. 


The committee as appointed and 
which now presents its report comprises 
Messrs. Murdoch (chairman), Manley, 
Reaume, Stewart, Thomas (Oshawa) 
and Wardrope. 


The committee met at the Parliament 
Buildings at Toronto on March 22 at 
Disa da aud 4:30) p.m., and on. March 
Zonas WW oUea in. and. 12.30) pil. 


A number of letters from members 
outlining their views and giving details 
of the expenses incurred by virtue of 
their membership in the Ontario Legis- 
lature were submitted and these views 
were of considerable assistance to the 
committee in its deliberations. 


Situation elsewhere: 


The committee gave consideration to 
the indemnities and allowances pro- 
vided in other provinces of Canada, and 
the Parliament of Canada, and also to 
the reports of committees which re- 
ported on the same matters on March 
10, 1947, and April 5, 1951. © 


Much could be said with respect to 
the inadequacy of the present indemnity 
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and expense allowance payable to mem- 
bers when considered in the light of the 
following conditions: 


1. The expansion of government 
services and new legislation affecting all 
departments now makes membership in 
the Legislature, in effect, a full-time oc- 
cupation. 


2. The increase in the work of gov- 
ernment has made it necessary to 
lengthen the sessions of the Legislature 
and increase the number held annually, 
thus entailing a greater expense for 
members. 

3. The desirability of making it pos- 
sible for all citizens to become candi- 
dates for election, even though they may 
not possess sufficient private means, to 
enable them to devote full time to their 
duties as members of the Legislature. 


The view of the committee is that 
the remuneration received by members 
of the Legislature cannot really be re- 
garded as a salary. A member of the 
Legislature cannot, nor should he ex- 
pect, to be paid commensurate with his 
responsibilities and duties in public life. 


Recommendations: 


Your committee accordingly recom- 
mends that The Legislative Assembly 
Act be amended to provide: 


1. That there be paid to each mem- 
ber of the Assembly, 

(a) An indemnity of $3,600, such 
indemnity to be payable at the conclu- 
sion of the first session held in each 
calendar year and no further indemnity 
to be paid in the same calendar year 
whether or not a further session or fur- 
ther sessions of the same or a subse- 
quent Parliament are held in such year ; 

(b) An allowance for expenses at the 
rate of $1,800 annually, payable at the 
conclusion of the first session held in 
each calendar year ; 

(c) That the mileage allowance as 
presently prescribed in subsection 1 of 
section 74 of The Legislative Assembly 
Act be paid on the basis of 6 trips an- 
nually ; 


2. That The Legislative Assembly 
Act be amended to provide the payment 
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to all members of the Executive Coun- 
cil and the leader of the Official Oppo- 
sition of an annual representation al- 


lowance of $2,000; 


3. That Mr. Speaker’s contingency 
allowance be increased by $2,000 an- 
nually ; 


4. Recognizing that a sound, con- 
structive Opposition is the essence of 
democratic government, the committee 
favours increasing to $12,000 annually 
the allowance paid for secretarial as- 
sistance to the member recognized by 
Mr. Speaker as the leader of the Offi- 
cial Opposition ; 


5. That in the 25th Parliament, for 
the office provided for members of the 
Opposition other than the Official Op- 
position, an annual allowance of $3,000 
for secretarial services be provided. 


The committee recommends that 
these amendments shall become effec- 
tive in the life of the 25th Parliament 
of Ontario. 

(signed) Wm. Murpocn, 


Chairman. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in tabling this 
report, | would like to thank the mem- 
bers of the committee for their prompt 
attendance at the 4 meetings which 
were held. 


I would like to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
during my years as a member of this 
Legislature, since 1943, never in those 
years has so much been done to so many 
legislators by so few in such a short 
space of time. 


Motion agreed to. 


MR. SPEAKER: With your permis- 
sion, we will revert to Orders of the 
day, and before the Orders, may I 
say that: On Monday, March 26, from 
12 o'clock until 2 o’clock, there will be 
demonstrations of safety devices on 
motor cars, especially arranged with the 
automobile manufacturers for the hon. 
members of the Legislature. The demon- 
strations will be in two places: 

1. In front of the main door of the 
Parliament Buildings, a space will be 
cleared where several of the manufac- 
turers will have cars equipped with the 
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latest safety devices on display. There 
will be experts in attendance who will 
be prepared to demonstrate the devices 
and to answer questions put to them by 
the hon. members. These cars will re- 
main in that location from 12 o’clock 
until 2 o’clock. 


2. In committee room No. 2, from 
12 o’clock until 2 o’clock, there will be 
a number of safety devices on display. 
There will also be films shown that are 
supplied by various manufacturers, the 
purpose of which is to show what hap- 
pens when a crash occurs. These films 
will be found very interesting and in- 
structive, as they are motion pictures 
of actual crashes conducted by the manu- 
er in connection with safety re- 
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search. There will be a showing at 12 
o'clock, and a second showing at 1 
o’clock. 


HON. DANA PORTER (Provincial 
Treasurer): Mr. Speaker, before mov- 
ing the adjournment of the House, may 
I announce that on Monday, we will deal 
with the Estimates of The Department 
of Lands and Forests, business on the 
Order paper, and a continuation of the 
debate on the Budget. 


Hon. Mr. Porter moves the adjourn- 
ment, of the. fouse, 
Motion agreed to. 


The House adjourned at 3.40 of the 
clock, p.m. 
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BEGEEA BERR OP ON TARTO 


Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


2 O'CLOCK, P.M. 
And the House having met. 
Prayers. 


MR. SPEAKER: I would lke to 
welcome to the Assembly this afternoon, 
all those who are sitting in the galleries 
of the House, especially the Mother 
Superior and the students from Loretto 
Abbey ‘College, and also the students 
from Havergal College, and North Lea 
School, Leaside. 


I particularly want to welcome to the 
House, a very distinguished gentleman 
in the person of Dr. R. N. Janes, pro- 
fessor of surgery, University of To- 
ronto, president of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Canada, and one of the 
truly great surgeons of our country. Dr. 
Janes is the brother of the distinguished 
hon. member for Lambton East, our old, 
inimitable “Zeb” Janes. 


I also want to welcome to the House 
this afternoon, Miss Marilyn Bell, one 
of the outstanding athletes of the world. 
With her, we welcome her mother and 
father, and her trainer, “Gus” Ryder; 
also Mr. Bassett, one of the sponsors of 
the channel swim, and again, the Mother 
Superior Eva of Loretto College, and 
her very good friends from that school. 

At the request of the hon. Prime Min- 
ister, the House will now adjourn during 
pleasure. 


The House adjourned during pleas- 
ure. 


Monpay, Marcu 26, 1956 


HON. L. M, FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Speaker, we have adopted 
this unusual course today, because today 
is unusual. I do not recollect this course 
ever having been taken before, but it 
seemed to be the most suitable and 
desirable way of doing what I think 
everybody will agree should be done in 
relation to this matter. 


Shortly after Marilyn Bell performed 
her very great feat of swimming across 
Lake Ontario, I received many sugges- 
tions from people relative to marking 
what was a very great event in the his- 
tory of our province, and indeed, in the 
history of our country, but I give credit 
to Mr. Gregory Clark for the suggestion 
which today we are carrying out, in 
relation to marking Marilyn Bell’s very 
great feat. 

On the nights of September 8 and 9, 
1954, this girl, 16 years of age, per- 
formed the unheard-of feat of swim- 
ming across Lake Ontario. I think I 
would be quite safe in saying that had 
never been performed before in history, 
unless it was in the davs before the dawn 
of recorded history in this province, and 
certainly we know that despite very 
valiant efforts on the part of very great 
athletes, it has not been equalled since. 

To show her prowess, last summer, on 
July 31, she conquered the English 
Channel, swimming across that very 
difficult stretch of water in 14 hours and 
34 minutes. If there had been any doubt 
as to the abilities of this girl, of her 
courage and of her athletic prowess, 
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certainly they were entirely dispelled by 
the fact that she was able to do what so 
many others have been unable to do, 
that is, swim across the channel. 


On this occasion, I know that we all 
would like to pay tribute to her as a 
representative of Canadian youth, with 
all the dignity, beauty, and courage that 
go with our young Canadians of today. 


Wer have” hadt@ereférencem nis tis 
Chamber to “physical fitness.” I think 
the fact that we have events like this, 
which come about seemingly in the 
ordinary course of things, indicate, as 
I say, the strength, beauty and courage 
of young Canadians, both boys and girls. 


So we would like to pay tribute to her, 
for herself, and as a worthy representa- 
tive of the young people of this great 
country of ours. 


Also I should like to pay tribute to 
her father and mother. After she swam 
across the lake, I had the privilege of 
meeting them. The strength and skill and 
goodness of our young Canadians come 
from a fine home life, and in this case, 
as in others, we want to pay tribute to 
her father and mother, who are seated 
here. 


At the same time, I think we want to 
pay tribute to her school. The environ- 
ment of the school, the things which 
arose from that environment, the ex- 
amples of teachers, now and in the past, 
have done great things to mould Cana- 
dian character, and to mould in youth 
the attitudes which result in national 
character afterwards. 


It is a pleasure to say something by 
way of tribute to Mother Superior Eva. 
I believe she is absent today, but she is 
worthily represented by two other 
teachers here, and by Loretto College 
School which is represented here by a 
large number of students from that very 
fine school. 


Also, I wish to say a word about her 
great trainer, “Gus” Ryder, who is also 
here, and I will ask him to unveil this 
plaque in a few moments. Mr. Ryder 
has been her advisor and mentor, her 
trainer and counsellor, in these difficult 
feats, and I should like to pay tribute to 
him, not only for what he has done in 
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this case, but because he has been, and 
is, a very worthy citizen of this prov- 
ince. What he has done for Marilyn 
Bell, he has done for many others, and 
I am sure today we want to associate 
Mr. Ryder’s name with the event which 
we are commemorating. 


Mr. Speaker, this afternoon I invited 
Mr. John Bassett, publisher of the 
Telegram. I have not asked him to come 
here as the publisher of the Telegram, 
but as a sportsman in his own right. I 
think one of the outstanding features of 
the channel swim on July 31 last was 
that of all the unfavourable times for 
the Toronto Telegram, that was the 
most unfavourable. As sponsor of the 
swim, and one who helped financially to 
a very large degree, the temptation 
might have been to say, “Let us put this 
off until Monday,” but he did not do 
that, and I pay tribute to him as a very 
worthy sportsman, exemplifying the 
sportsmanship of Canadians. That was 
a very fine thing for him to do. 


I thought of presenting to Mr. Bassett 
a poem or ballad, but perhaps before I 
do so, I should read it over again more 
carefully. 


We have some very great newspapers 
in this city which I will not enumerate 
because they are very well known na- 
tionally. However, we have here, a 
great newspaper that is not so well 
known, the Gas Jet published by the 
Press Gallery, which I can assure you 
is a very great journal. They published 
a poem some time ago, and I will read 
the last lines, telling about this very 
great event of the channel swim on 
July 31 last, which preceded civic holi- 
day. My recollection is, it was on a 
Sunday, and the next day was the civic 
holiday, and the “Tely” was not pub- 
lished until Tuesday, which was a bad 
“break.” The poem or ballad says: 


Then all the Tely’s plan went astray, 

Because she picked the week-end of 
civic holiday, 

Marilyn crossed the English Channel, 

Marilyn graciously she swam, 

Marilyn crossed the English Channel, 

The day she picked, there was no 
Telegram. 
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I might give that to Mr. Bassett some 
time with the permission of the author. 
I imagine this famous poem is copy- 
righted, but I will see if I can present 
that to him with the author’s permission. 


Mr. Speaker, may I say it is a very 
great pleasure on this occasion to ask 
the hon. leader of the Opposition (Mr. 
Oliver) and the hon. member for York 
South (Mr. MacDonald) to join in this 
tribute, after which I will ask Mr. 
Ryder to unveil the plaque, and I shall 
present to Marilyn, on behalf of the 
people of Ontario, a replica of the 
plaque which she can keep with her. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition): Mr. Speaker, there are 
occasions when I do not desire to com- 
ply with the request of the hon. Prime 
Minister with as much enthusiasm as I 
join with him this afternoon in paying 
tribute to Marilyn Bell. 

In this Assembly from time to time, 
there are great differences of opinion 
with regard to a great variety of sub- 
jects. However, when it comes to a 
recognition of the great prowess Mari- 
lyn Bell enjoys as an athlete, there is 
no difference of opinion among the hon. 
members of the Legislature, in paying 
to her a tribute she so richly deserves, 
by her work and her efforts. 


I like to think of Marilyn Bell as a 
young lady who was quite aware of 
her capabilities but who was unspoiled 
by their accomplishment. It seems to 


me that measures up pretty well to what 
all of us think of Marilyn Bell. 


As the hon. Prime Minister has said, 
she swam the cold, frigid waters of Lake 
Ontario and, also, across the difficult 
English Channel; and in the back of 
her mind at all times, I believe, was not 
the thought of personal conquest, but 
rather than Ontario and Canada would 
be the better because she swam so well. 


As the hon. Prime Minister has al- 
ready remarked, it is a tribute to Mar- 
ilyn Bell that in the midst of all the 
plaudits, the glory and the honour 
which have been attached to these ex- 
ploits, she has found not only the time, 
but the desire and determination to con- 
tinue her school studies, and to prepare 
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herself for the university in the very 
near future. 


Therefore, this afternoon I join heart- 
ily with the hon. Prime Minister in pay- 
ing tribute to a great young Canadian, 
who has done so well for us all and 
who has done it in a way which has 
captured the hearts of everyone of us. 


NR Dee MachONALD™ CY ork 
South): Mr. Speaker, I am very happy 
to be able to associate myself with the 
expressions of the hon. Prime Minister 
and the hon. leader of the Opposition 
this afternoon. I will not repeat what 
they have said, and said so well. 


There is one point in this whole mag- 
nificent triumph which should not be 
missed. It was not only a triumph of 
human strength, but even more so, it 
was a triumph of human will power and 
spirit. I am certain there must have 
been not only individual moments, but 
moments which dragged on into endless 
hours, during that Lake Ontario swim, 
when Marilyn would have confessed 
that, if she had assessed her strength, 
she did not have it, but with her will 
power alone she went on and eventually 
got through. 


That is what makes this not only one 
of the greatest sporting events of Cana- 
dian history, but one of the greatest 
events of Canadian history, that one 
person—and in this instance it is a 
challenge to the rest of us, as it was a 
16-year-old girl—was able to plumb 
the reserves of human will power, and 
show just what human beings can 
achieve, under a challenge. In the 
world in which we live today, it is well 
to know that we have those reserves, 
and we should thank this 16-year-old 
girl for having revealed them to us. 


... Unveiling of plaque, and presen- 
tation of replica. 


MR. SPEAKER: Before the House 
reconvenes, I would like to welcome to 
the Assembly His Worship the mayor of 
Toronto, and his very charming wife, 
who are present to pay tribute to Mar- 
ilyn Bell, together with the hon. mem- 
bers of the House. 
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We also have in the Speaker’s Gal- 
lery Mr. Hiram McCallum, general 
manager of the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition, whom we welcome here this 
afternoon. 


The House resumed, Mr. Speaker in 
the chair. 


MR. SPEAKER: I beg to inform 
the House that the clerk has laid upon 
the table a return from the records of 
the by-election held in the electoral dis- 
trict of Niagara Falls on October 19 
and 26, 1953; also, of the by-election 
held in the electoral district of Simcoe 
East on January 25 and February 8, 
1954; also, of the by-elections held in 
the electoral districts of Leeds, Nipis- 
sing and Russell on September 2 and 
16, 1954; also, of the general election 
held on May,.26 and) June 9) 1955. 
Also, of the by-election held in the elec- 
toral district of Renfrew South on De- 
cember 29, 1955, and January 12, 1956. 


Presenting petitions. 
Reading and receiving petitions. 


Presenting reports by committees. 


CIE RIC) Cie tee ev 
R. Connell from the Standing Commit- 
tee on Government Commissions pre- 
sented the committee’s report and moves 
its adoption. 

Your committee held 5 meetings and 
heard representations from the Liquor 
Control Board, the Liquor » Licence 
Board, the Ontario Food ‘Terminal 
Board, the Ontario Telephone Author- 
ity, the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board, the Ontario Northland Railway, 
The Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission and the Ontario Athletic 
Commission and Charles Bagnato, rep- 
resenting the Amateur Athletic Union 
oroCanace. Central @niarige branch. 

Your committee recommends to the 
hon. Minister of Labour (Mr. Daley) 
that a select committee of the Legisla- 
ture be appointed to inquire into all 
matters relating to amateur sport in On- 
tario with particular reference to ama- 
teur boxing. 


(signed) R. CONNELL, Chairman. 


Motion agreed to. 
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MR. SPEAKER: Motions. 


Introduction of Bills. 


LEGISDATIVESASSEMBL Ye AG 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Speaker, arising out of the 
resolution which was presented to this 
House on Friday, I propose to introduce 
a Bill — which I shall do after I give 
a brief explanation of it — intituled, 
“An Act to amend The Legislative As- 
BeniblyeAct.. 


When I introduced the resolution in 
connection with this matter about a 
week ago, I said these matters are diffi- 
cult to deal with. I must admit that 
when I dealt with similar matters in 
other days, I hoped it would be the last 
occasion I would have to deal with it. 


The matter of the indemnities and 
salaries to elected representatives is 
always a difficult one. It is subject to 
being misunderstood but, unfortunately, 
this matter has to be faced. I think that 
I can place the matter now in an under- 
standable position, as far as the public, 
whom we represent, are concerned. 


This problem arises from the ever- 
mounting costs of representing the 
public in Parliament, whether it be here 
or in other jurisdictions. 


I do not intend to elaborate upon 
what I said a week ago. It never has 
been a question of arriving at what 
is adequate from a salary standpoint; 
as a matter of fact, it is the ways and 
means of indemnifying properly those 
who serve the public in Parliament and 
in the councils in connection with the 
problems which must be faced. 


It must be remembered that a person 
in public life is faced not only with» 
properly representing those whom he 
serves on all occasions, but to a very 
large. extent—and that is particularly 
true of the hon. leader of the Opposition 
and the hon. Cabinet members — their 
families have to enter into the matter 
also, because very often they are part of 
the official order of things, in order to 
meet the requirements of the great prov- 
ince of Ontario. 
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With that background, I might give 
to the House some explanation. I have 
had the opportunity of reading the re- 
port. I also had the opportunity of 
perusing, as had the members of the 
committee, information relative to the 
other provinces of Canada, and the 
federal government. I propose to table 
these documents, so that they will be 
available for hon. members of the 
House, and others who may be in- 
terested in seeing the comparative sal- 
aries, indemnities and allowances for 
the Prime Minister, members of the 
Executive Council, hon. members, Mr. 
Speaker, the chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole, and the hon. leader of 
the Opposition. I have here all the 
particulars for each of the provinces. 


There is also appended a statement 
which the committee also had, relative 
to the pensions which are payable in 
some of the provinces, and the federal 
parliament. This includes a statement 
giving particulars of such superannua- 
tion allowances, which are all part of the 
picture. 


The comparative jurisdictions we have 
here in Canada are, first of all, the 
Parliament of Canada itself, and then 
the other provinces. In regard to the 
Parliament of Canada, as regards the 
members’ allowances, that is, the in- 
demnity and the expenses allowed to 
members, traditionally we have run 
about one-half of the federal indemnity. 


Whether that is a true or proper 
assessment, I do not presume to say. 
It is very difficult to make comparisons. 
The federal sittings are very much 
longer than ours. On the other hand, 
the problems of representation of mem- 
bers here are very much more difficult, 
and very much more intimate, as far 
as the electors are concerned, involving 
specific details in connection with thou- 
sands of people in the course of every 
year. Therefore, the problems of repre- 
sentation here and at Ottawa are not 
by any means entirely comparable. 


Nevertheless, traditionally, ours would 
run approximately one-half of the 
federal indemnity. 


Again, it is difficult to make com- 
parisons, because the federal indemnity 
has two bases—$8,000 salary and $2,000 
expenses, plus superannuation pro- 
visions. I have not attempted to reduce 
superannuation into any present dollar 
value, if I may refer to it in that way; 
but I may say that the allowance pro- 
posed by the committee of $5,400 is 
certainly less than half the amount of 
the federal sum. I think that indicates 
it is reasonable, and in line with what 
has been the order of things for the last 
DU years. 

Mr. Speaker, in regard to comparable 
provinces, Quebec is the province which 
is more nearly comparable with us. 
There is an allowance given there of 
$4,000 indemnity and $2,000 expenses 
a total of $6,000 and no pension allow- 
ance. The amount recommended by the 
committee here is $5,400 in total. That 
appears to be moderate, and in keeping 
with the provisions made in our sister 
province where conditions, while not 
exactly the same,are very “much the 
same as we have here in the province 
of Ontario. 


[I should like to make one or two 
other explanations, as this is a matter 
which can be very easily misunderstood. 
One of the newspapers referred on 
Saturday to a “retroactive payment”, 
which the paper said would give the 
hon. members this year considerably in 
excess of $6,000. This matter can be 
the subject of misunderstanding and, 
therefore, I think it better to explain 
to the House, and to the hon. members, 
the effect of the recommendations which 
the committee made. 


Back in 1947, the House passed the 
present Statute which provides for the 
apportionment of the indemnity over 
the course of a year. The indemnity 
would be payable approximately at this 
time, commencing on April 1 last, and 
the year would be completed on the 
31st of this month. The indemnity is 
divided on this basis; for members of 
the previous Legislature — the 24th 
Legislature — who either did not run, 
ot were not re-elected on June 9 last, 
would be entitled to, and have been 
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paid, I presume, in all cases, the propor- 
tion of the indemnity running from 
April 1 last year to June 9, totalling 
$419.17. 


The new provisions would become 
effective with this Parliament, which 
commenced on June 9 last. For mem- 
bers who were re-elected, and who were 
members of the last House, they would 
receive a total indemnity up to the 3lst 
of this month of $5,117.22, divided, 
$3,411.48, which is the actual indemnity 
based on $3,600, and $1,705.74, ex- 


penses. 


New members in the House would 
receive, on the same basis, for indem- 
nity, $2,921.31, and $1,460.66, made 
up of a proportion of expenses, the rep- 
resentation allowance running from the 
commencement of their Parliamentary 
term, on June 9 last, making a total of 
$4,381.97. I think that places the mat- 
ter in clear perspective. 

Regarding the members of Council, 
and the hon. leader of the Opposition, 
the representation allowance which is 
provided for would date from June 9 
last, and would total $1,622.95. 


Of course, starting on April 1 — and 
assuming that Parliament is not dis- 
solved, but will operate for a full year, 
the amount for members would be 
$5,400, made up of $3,600 indemnity 
and $1,800 representation allowance. 
For the Ministers and the leader of the 
Opposition, the amount would be $2,000, 
covering those offices. 


I shall table these statements which 
I think place the matter in clear per- 
spective. 


I have one statement showing the 
expense allowance in connection with 
the leader of the Opposition and the 
members of Council; a breakdown show- 
ing the actual figures as regards indem- 
nity covering the year in which we are 
at present, which is the year affected 
by these changes; the comparative 
figures showing the situation in other 
provinces, in regard to indemnities and 
salaries, in particular, with the two 
which are most comparable, the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the government of 


Canada; some _ statistical information 
relative to pension plans in force in 
other provinces, and a third sheet giv- 
ing the particulars of those. 


In the Bill itself, there are certain 
matters which are not dealt with in The 
Legislative Assembly Act, and will 
probably have to be dealt with by a spe- 
cial resolution, unless the tabling of the 
report, which I understand was adopted 
last Friday, meets the situation. 


Those include the Speaker’s contin- 
gent allowance, which is_ presently 
$3,000. The recommendation is that it 
be increased to $5,000. That is quite 
modest, and is in keeping with the pro- 
visions made elsewhere. 


Mr. Speaker is actually in many ways 
the official host of the Legislature. 
There are social events which are in- 
evitable in the course of doing the busi- 
ness of this province, which are charges 
upon Mr. Speaker, and that is the pur- 
pose of this increased contingent amount. 


There is also the recognition of the 
problems of the Opposition. I have a 
good deal of sympathy with the Oppo- 
sition’s problems. Many years ago, I 
was in Opposition, and at that time the 
method of financing the Opposition of- 
fice was for the members to “ante up” 
$100 apiece to pay the salary of a 
stenographer, and if the Opposition was 
small, as it was in those days, the sal- 
aries were smaller. Therefore, there 
was not a great deal for the stenogra- 
pher and secretarial assistance. 


But we are living in a different day. 
I think the requirements of Opposition 
is something in which the government 
and the people of this province are very 
much interested. Our Budget has ex- 
panded 4 times, and the work of gov- 
ernment has increased immeasurably, 
with the result that unless there is suit- 
able staff in the Opposition office, it is 
very difficult for any Opposition to 
function, and the proposal is to author- 
ize, through our Estimates, an expendi- 
ture of some $12,000 for the Opposition 
office, to provide for suitable staff and 
arrangements, and to enable them, from 
the standpoint of office mechanics alone, 
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to keep up with the problems of govern- 
ment. 


The same provision has been recom- 
mended in connection with the CCF 
Opposition. That has never been rec- 
ognized before, except during sessions. 
But we must recognize that the hon. 
member for York South (Mr. Mac- 
Donald) and his followers, on two oc- 
casions, have formed the official Oppo- 
sition, in 1943 and again in 1948, and 
I think it is desirable that the require- 
ments of office staff, in the form, I 
understand, of engaging a full-time sec- 
retary, should be recognized. 


I propose to have those 3 matters 
entered into the Estimates, if they are 
not already there by reason of the reso- 
lution adopted in this House, namely, 
the contingent allowance for Mr. Speak- 
er be increased by $2,000, which is a 
very modest amount, if we consider the 
nature of the’ requirements “of the 
Speaker of this House; that the Oppo- 
sition budget be raised to $12,000, to 
allow for proper secretarial assistance; 
and that the CCF group be included in 
the Estimates to the extent of $3,000 to 
provide for the engagement of a secre- 
tary in that office. 


That is the situation, Mr. Speaker. 
As far as I know, there is nothing fur- 
ther to report to this House, nor to the 
people of this province. These matters 
are delicate matters, with which I per- 
sonally would prefer not to deal. On 
the other hand, this is the year 1956, 
days of difficulty, when the Parliament 
of Ontario is faced with problems which 
over-shadow anything which has previ- 
ously been faced by any of the Legis- 
latures of Ontario. That situation is 
inevitable, and we feel the difficulties 
will increase, rather than diminish, and 
it seems to me it is only a matter of 
good sense and good judgment to make 
these changes at this time. 


Mr. Speaker, I beg to move, seconded 
by Mr. Oliver, that leave be given to 
introduce a Bill intituled, “An Act to 
amend The Legislative Assembly Act,” 
and that the Bill be read a first time. 


Motion agreed to; first reading of the 
Bill. 
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pe E SUN WO UGE ell Baa Te 
SALESSAGE 


Hon. P. T. Kelly moves first reading 
of Bill intituled, “An Act to repeal The 
Unwrought Metal Sales Act.” 


Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill. 


Ti eeedidiqm Wits pedker miicences: are 
required for unwrought metal sales, to 
deal with unwrought metals, including 
gold. The repeal of this Act is comple- 
mentary to recent federal legislation 
which did away with the restrictions in 
the purchase and export of gold. 


MR. SPEAKER: Introduction of 


Bills. 
Orders of the day. 
Mee CAN GROSSMAN (SE 


Andrew) es yir aspeaker wbefore, the 
Orders om the day,el) would ‘like to 
draw a matter to the attention of the 
House, in which I think it will be in- 
terested, in view of the news we have 
received from Moscow about the change 
in the Party lines. 


feuthinigethes hon wememberss-o1 the 
House will be interested in an excerpt 
irolleansarde.o., Mebruary “12701953, 
and the words of my predecessor at that 
time in eulogy of his then leader. I 
think it would be interesting, and per- 
haps amusing, to imagine what he would 
say if he were in this House today, 
particularly as to the necessity for 
saying it to avoid execution. 


At that time, he stated: 


I would like, with your permission, 
to say a few words about the passing 
of slosephay Stalin, premier of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and one of the greatest personalities 
of our time. 


[rain Ustire, 11) he swere» here) today, 
he would want to delete the word 
“Premier”, and substitute “Dictator” 
and to change “greatest personalities”’ 
to read “most tyrannical dictators of our 
time.” 


Further along, he says: 


His death is a severe loss— 
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and I am sure he would want to change 
that to “‘his death is a great relief to the 
peoples who make up the Soviet Union.” 


Further down, he says: 


Stalin combined within himself 
various gifts of unusual greatness. 


I am sure he would want to change 
the word “greatness” to “ruthlessness.” 


Then he stated: 


His leadership qualities are ex- 
emplified by the major role he played 
in the transformation of an industrial 
backward country into one of the 
most advanced states in the world. 


I feel sure he would want to change 
the word “leadership” to “murderous”, 
and the word “advanced” to “regi- 
mented.” 


And a little further down, he says: 


—which the Soviet army and people 
carried on under his leadership as our 
allies against the Nazi hordes. 


To that, I think he would like to 
add, “only after his Nazi alliance was 
betrayed by his cohort, Hitler.” 


Then my predecessor goes on to say: 


I am confident that the calumnies 
which have been directed for so long 
against Stalin will, as time goes on, 
sink into oblivion— 


and I am sure he would want to change 
those last 3 word to “prove to be 
COLECtL a 


And he says: 


The figure of Stalin will emerge 
and remain in history as one of the 
greatest among the great of all times. 


I am sure my predecessor would say 
today, “remain in history as one of the 
cruelest amongst the cruel of all times.” 


Further along, he said: 


In conclusion, I want to express my 
sincere hope that Stalin’s repeated 
declaration of the possibility and 
need for the peaceful co-existence 
between the socialists and non-social- 
ist sectors of the world will become 
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the guiding policy of Canada and of 
all states. 


I am sure he would want to insert 
the word “not” between “will” and 
“become”, so it will read, “will not 
become the guiding policy of Canada 
and of all the states.” 


And I am sure he would want to 
change what he said then, namely: 


It is in the acceptance of this basic 
policy of peaceful co-existence, that 
we can find the only road to lasting 
peace, friendship and co-operation 
between the peoples and states of 
the world. 


so that it would read, if he were speak- 
ing today: 


I knew Stalin was murdering thou- 
sands, including many of the race 
from which I sprung, but my years 
of training in communistic dialetical 
materialism are such, that it became 
necessary for me to mesmerize myself 
and my followers into believing that 
the current policy was the right one. 


And I think, Mr. Speaker, in closing, 
my predecessor would have said today, 
if he were here: 


In closing, please remember that 
any resemblance between what I have 
stated here today, and what may be 
the policy I expound next week, is 
not guaranteed. 


And in concluding, Mr. Speaker, I 
feel that I cannot do better than to quote 
the words of Alexander Pope, when he 
said : 


Some praised in morning, what they 
blamed at night. 

But always think the last opinion 
right. 


HON. G. H. DUNBAR (Provincial 
Secretary) : Mr. Speaker, I beg leave to 
present to the House the following : 

1. Report of the Presqwile Provincial 
Parks Commission for the year ended 
December 31, 1954. 

2. Report of the Presqu’ile Provincial 


Parks Commission for the year ended 
December 31, 1955. 
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MR. SPEAKER: Orders of the day. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Speaker, may I remind the 
hon. members of the House that there 
will be a night sitting tonight, and one 
called for tomorrow night. 


The House, upon Order, resolved 
itself into Committee of Supply. 


ESTIMATES, DEPARTMENT OF 
LANDS AND FORESTS 


HON Ve Ee MAPLEEDORAM 
(Minister of Lands and Forests): Mr. 
Chairman, in presenting the Estimates 
of The Department of Lands and 
Forests I should like to make a few re- 
marks of a general nature before going 
into the requirements in detail. 


In dealing with the present and future 
of our renewable resources, I think it 
will be agreed that we are in the face 
of an important part of the life of this 
province. The health and prosperity of 
these resources and the thousands of in- 
dustries dependent upon them, to my 
mind, concern every last one of us in 
Ontario. Renewable resources are an 
integral part of our provincial and our 
national economy. Their welfare is 
paramount and transcends all personal 
or party considerations. 


Because of the tremendous potential 
of our forests, streams, fish and wild- 
life, and because of the increasing value, 
the increasing demand and the fast- 
growing and multiple uses of wood in 
industry, we in The Department of 
Lands and Forests have a vital and de- 
manding job to do. To do it thoroughly 
and efficiently, we will require the 
whole-hearted support and co-operation 
of every hon. representative in this 
House and, indeed, of every individual 
in Ontario. 


I should like to review here highlights 
of the work of the various divisions of 
the department for the past year, so that 
a broad perspective may be provided as 
to what lies ahead. In doing so, I will 
outline among other plans for the year 
ahead, the project for forest regenera- 
tion, a programme in which several 
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branches of the department will co- 
operate to the furtherance and integra- 
tion of all, the various aspects involved, 
such as timber management, reforesta- 
tion, research and forest protection, as 
well as provision of access roads impera- 
tive to protection and development. 


DIVISION OF ForREST PROTECTION 


As the hon. members of this House 
will remember, we experienced in 1955 
one of the most trying forest fire seasons 
in our history. We met the challenge, 
we believe, with a great deal of credit 
to everyone who helped in the protection 
of our forests—and I refer not only to 
our own personnel but also to the public 
who co-operated with us. 


May I remark here that, all too often 
though, we hear someone say: “Your 
ferest titcs ,are  pacdl thiss yeat, arent 
they?” Our forest fires: The public 
must continue to be reminded of the 
fact that 90 per cent. of our accessible 
forests are Crown property which means 
public property. When forests burn, we 
all suffer loss. Our over-all economy is 
affected—production, employment. pur- 
chasing power and all the other many 
aspects of our prosperity. 


I should like to review here how we 
approached the 1955 period of excep- 
tional hazard and outline the results of 
our efforts. We learned in the 1955 test, 
too, how we can improve our forest 
protection system against the emer- 
gencies which, it seems, are fated to 
arise, year after year, come spring and 
come fall. 


We must take account of the human 
wastage involved as a result of long 
hours under fire, as it were, with 
attendant physical strain. Improvements 
are in prospect, too, in transport, in 
feeding fire-line crews and, of course, 
in fire-fighting techniques. 

Heart attacks, physical exhaustion, 
stress in all forms, normal hazards of 
forest fire fighting, were so evident 
during the 1955 fire season that special 
attention is being devoted to the human 
factor in forest fire suppression. 


In a survey of man-power wastage 
resulting from long stretches of work 
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during periods of high fire hazard, 
district foresters report to headquarters 
here that while few deaths could be 
attributed directly to fire fighting, pos- 
sibility of later breakdown must be 
anticipated. 


During 1955, more than 2,200 fires 
were reported. The burden was parti- 
cularly heavy on chief rangers and pro- 
tection specialists, most of whom are 
middle-aged. Many fire bosses had to be 
relieved and given lengthy rest periods. 


Indicative of the general situation 
found by district foresters is this extract 
from the report of the Swastika district: 


“The strain of many years on fire 
protection duties, long hours on the fire 
line and the more hazardous strain of 
waiting for them is an intangible, im- 
measurable demand which may, in later 
years, cause a breakdown in personnel. 
A number of the 50-year and over per- 
sonnel had to be relieved of fire fighting 
duties due to the possibility of over- 
strain. Two unusually active fire bosses 
have been on sick leave all summer. 
Many of the administrators develop ex- 
treme irritability after a short period 
of high and extreme fire hazard.” 

Cochrane reported: “All normal work 
«ame to a standstill and we are still 
not completly caught up on what was 
neglected. The strain, both physical and 
mental, affected everyone and, we feel, 
influenced the accident rate. 


“Two others, the chief ranger and the 
deputy chief, were ordered off work by 
the doctor ; one towerman, an old-timer, 
found the smoke and long hours too 
much and after a few days in the hos- 
pital had to be booked off work in 
mid-season. At least 5 other men were 
actually played out. No doubt many 
others came close.” 

Port Arthur reported: “Some of our 
men in positions of authority might have 
collapsed from overwork if they had 
not been told to slow down. Unfortun- 
ately some of them try to do too much 
of the leg work themselves when they 
should be planning the attack, parti- 
cularly when the fire is spreading. All 
of our men on fires worked extremely 
hard, and on one or two occasions ex- 
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pressed some discouragement. They 
were warned on the spot that the situa- 
tion was never hopeless in spite of the 
fact that we had to retreat at times.” 


White River: “Numerous cases of 
over-exertion were reported although 
there were no major breakdowns. ‘Most 
seriously affected,’ reports said, “was the 
inexperienced bushman who could not 
pace himself or was unfit for the job in 
the first place, Getting; tosihnesnresin 
inaccessible country is often harder on 
the men than fire fighting.’ Cargo drop- 
ping is used whenever possible, but more 
helicopters and the development of 
mobile equipment capable of bush travel 
would help considerably. 


“Mental strain, especially on chief 
rangers, can be extremely heavy during 
bad fire years. We have noticed during 
high fire occurrence that smaller matters 
often tend to bother chief rangers more 
than planning strategy and fighting fire.” 


Sudbury office reported: “Many of 
our men worked exceptionally long 
hours. This was particularly true on the 
part of our chief rangers who carried a 
great work load during these periods. 


“These men have the responsibility 
of carrying out all services of the de- 
partment within their divisions and their 
work load is very heavy. District office 
is now so organized that nearly everyone 
can get some relief during these periods, 
but this is not so with the chief rangers.” 


In Pembroke district the chief ranger 
“showed definite signs of strain almost 
to the point of exhaustion.” During the 
1953 fire season, he was “sick for about 
a month following a very severe fire 
condition. Both that year and this, his 
physical condition was directly attrib- 
utable to the strain of a heavy fire 
season.” 


Two deaths from heart attack were 
reported among fire fighters, and a pulp 
and paper company forester, with the 
pilot of a commercial helicopter was 
killed in Chapleau district en route to 
survey salvage possibilities. 

Means of relieving strain among sen- 
ior officials particularly are now being 
studied closely by head office personnel. 
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1955 season: A much-below average 
snow water content, the rapid disappear- 
ance of snow with much higher than 
average temperatures creating rapid 
run-off and evaporation of moisture, set 
the stage for an extreme spring fire haz- 
ard. Normally, the spring hazard is of 
short duration due to the advancement 
of green growth and normal precipita- 
tion. Such was not the case during 
1955 and from the time the last snow 
disappeared until late August, the prov- 
ince was faced with the most sustained 
and intensive forest fire situation on 
record. 


Some 2,247 fires occurred burning 
an area of 385,520 acres. 


A comparison with previous years’ 
records show the following: 


Year No.of fires Area burned 
(acres ) 
1936 2,264 1,264,483 
{ worst on record ) 
948 2,036 1,017,389 
1954 881 56,693 
1955 2,247 385,520 


Of the 2,247 fires, 801 or 31 per cent. 
were held under % acre; 2,142 or 95 
per cent. were less than 100 acres in 
size; 28 fires were between 500 and 
1,000 acres; 20 fires were between 1,000 
and 10,000 acres, and 8 fires exceeded 
10,000 acres. The largest fire burned 
120,000 acres or 34 per cent. of the 
total and was caused by lightning. 


Lightning caused 923 fires or 41 per 
cent., which burned 261,223 acres or 
70 per cent. of the total burned area. 


Other causes are as follows: 


Cause Fires 
GaN Pers ae ore wy teak acer 389 
SOK ETS er tate ea eee eae ee Le cee 294 
TLALW aly Suet ari eekan etn coer - 189 
SET eTS a eee oe aia. Mn ae © ee a 148 
IMisice MAT COUS ee te cree 148 
Tee CInGyO Pera llOnster nea se oe On 
LO pit WTTehice t haledca ae oe eer anes cee ee 83 
TRCEHOLATY. ee ee eee id Se 81 
Road sconstruction wena aoenee. 13 
NiTine TO DCTALIONS ou. cemtnee dea: lip 
FOSPEOClOLG ete net eerie chante aacree ll 


Classification of the area burned is 
as follows: 


26, 1956 1455 
Acres Per cent. 
Mature growth .............. 105,493 27 
VOU CmeOr OM; Gemeee ee 89,318 24 
Burn, blowdown 
and non-forested ...... 190,709 49 


Throughout the emergency, the com- 
plete provincial fire protection organiza- 
HOM eiunciioned aS, a (unit. Aircratt, 
equipment and experienced personnel 
were funnelled into the hard-hit areas 
under a system of complete flexibility. 


Aerial water bombing, cargo drop- 
ping and every known means of aerial 
and ground attack were brought into 
play. 

Small well-equipped fire fighting 
crews were carried on air patrols ready 
to take immediate action on any fire 
detected. 


New types of crawler equipment and 
trailers and the latest pumping equip- 
ment and hand tools were used to the 
best possible advantage. 


The situation was continually aggra- 
vated by an extreme drought condition 
and the numerous fires which resulted 
from nearly every lightning storm. 


Excellent co-operation was received 
from other organizations and the gen- 
eral public. 


The civil defence organization con- 
tributed a tank pumper. The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission generously 
provided helicopter assistance in several 
emergencies. Forest industries supplied 
men, bulldozers and other equipment. 
(Ommmiercialeealrcratts including CA. 
assisted in transportation of equipment 
and personnel. Suppliers of fire fight- 
ing equipment and provisions worked 
long hours to provide these essential 
items. 


The weather bureau of the DOT as- 
sisted greatly by providing special fore- 
casts. The press, radio, and TV stations 
performed a valuable service by keeping 
the public well informed of the actual 
situation. The Ontario Provincial Po- 
lice contributed in no small way by 
assisting in traffic control, investigation 
of fire causes and general law enforce- 
ment. The clergy co-operated by issu- 
ing special appeals to their parishioners. 
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An arrangement with The Depart- 
ment of Reform Institutions whereby 
selected groups of prisoners were in- 
structed in the use of equipment and 
made available for fire fighting duty 
proved successful and we hope will be 
continued. 


Throughout the entire operation, we 
are pleased to report that although on 
several occasions small communities 
were threatened, none were burned. The 
danger points were centred around 
Hornepayne, Peterbell and several small 
communities between Cochrane and 
Pears 


It is with deep regret that we report 
the loss of two lives through drowning. 
Neither were actually engaged in fight- 
ing fire at the time the tragedies oc- 
curred. 


In trying to get a view of the 1955 
fire season, attempts are often made to 
draw an analogy between a municipal 
fire department and a forest fire fight- 
ing organization. A proper mind pic- 
ture would more nearly be that of com- 
paring London in the Battle of Britain 
where a whole city becomes on fire. 
To give a more actual comparison, the 
whole area from the west of Toronto to 
Oshawa completely in flames at one 
time gives a better idea of what a forest 
fire organization has to cope with. 


Equipment and facilities: The ques- 
tion is asked: Did we have enough 
equipment? Generally speaking, the 
equipment was adequate and in suff- 
cient quantities. Every fire was serv- 
iced as it was discovered and reserves 
of equipment sent in as fires became 
beyond control. It should be noted that 
the tremendous flexibility provided by 
our air service allows equipment to be 
brought from any part of the province to 
any other part in a matter of a few 
hours. As one district becomes danger- 
ous, equipment is taken from quiet dis- 
tricts to danger spots and during the 
summer our reserves were constantly 
built up through purchase of new equip- 
ment. The department has, throughout 
the north, some 400 depots where equip- 
ment is stored at strategic locations and 
from ‘where it can be moved should 
danger arise. 
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Protection from forest tmsects and 
disease: The normal close co-operation 
between The Department of Lands and 
Forests, Ontario, and The Department 
of Agriculture, Canada, in the field of 
forest biology continued in 1955. The 
3 major problems, spruce budworm, 
European pine shoot moth, and white 
pine blister rust were kept under con- 
stant scrutiny. Blister rust control pro- 
grammes were continued in the Tweed 
and Lindsay forest districts. In addi- 
tion, the control programme directed 
at the European pine sawfly in south- 
western Ontario was expanded. 


Many of our most serious problems 
are still in the résearcly phase, Weare 
hopeful of a solution to the spruce bud- 
worm and European pine shoot moth 
problems. 


Contemplated programme for coming 
year: Preparation is being made through 
an extensive maintenance and purchas- 
ing programme to bring equipment 
resources back to estimated normal re- 
quirements following the severe 1955 
fire season. 


Arrangements are completed for the 
purchase of two additional Otter air- 
craft. Two helicopters in addition to 
the two for which arrangements have 
been completed, will be used in 1956. 


Also included in the Estimates is a 
request for additional funds to provide 
for a very essential increase in the 
seasonal ranging staff. Ten new steel 
lookout towers will be erected. The 
province-wide radio network will be 
considerably improved by the addition 
of new equipment. Special consideration 
is being given to fire protection require- 
ments in southern Ontario in order that 
effective control measures will be in 
existence in the event of any emergency. 


The 1955 season had beneficial results 
providing a good deal of the informa- 
tion necessary for the general strength- 
ening of the forest fire control system 
throughout the province. 


We have created a new approach to 
the forest protection problem in southern 
Ontario. It will deal particularly with 
woodlots. It will be devoted to training 
local people how to handle fires in wood- 
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lots on what are predominantly private 
lands, 


One further change is being com- 
pleted for this year—we are adding to 
the fire district a section of Bruce county 
which, while privately owned, is largely 
timbered. Once this area is added to 
the fire district we will make arrange- 
ments with municipalities so that action 
is taken on all fires as rapidly as they 
occur. By these two steps, that is, add- 
ing to the fire district where desirable 
and secondly, by organizing the efforts 
of private lands in the south much of 
which will be in co-operation with the 
fire marshal, we treat the forests of 
Ontario, whether private or Crown, as 
one great unit which should be of bene- 
fit to the entire economy of the province. 


Extra co-operation: Through arrange- 
ments with The Department of National 
Defence, 4 Otter aircraft and two large 
helicopters, a Sikorski S55 and a Piaseki 
H21, were placed at the disposal of our 
fire fighting organization in the Coch- 
rane and Kapuskasing districts and re- 
mained with us throughout the emer- 
gency. The RCAF personnel operating 
this equipment made a fine contribution 
to the fire suppression action in remote 
areas where aerial action demanding the 
use of helicopters and fixed wing air- 
craft was most essential. 


In the Pembroke district, army per- 
sonnel were loaned for forest fire fight- 
ing duty and assisted greatly in the con- 
trol of firés iff that aréa. The co- 
operation received from the armed serv- 
ices both in the air and on the ground 
is highly commendable. 


May I express to everyone in Ontario 
my sincere appreciation for the splendid 
co-operation we received throughout the 
summer by all of our citizens in assist- 
ing in this annual fire problem which 
last year assumed almost disaster pro- 
portions. 


Forest PROTECTION—SALVAGE 
Even while last year’s forest fires 
were burning, plans were being made to 
salvage all possible materials from the 
forest areas affected. 


DAMAGE 


It is estimated that the volume of 
merchantable timber damaged by fire is 
about 171 million cubic feet. It should 
be stressed that when a fire occurs it 
usually damages the tree so that it be- 
comes fire-killed timber. There are very 
few fires that actually burn up a 
mature tree. Fire damaged timber is 
salvageable. 


A survey of all districts north of the 
French and Mattawa rivers was made 
to determine the estimated acreage of 
salvageable timber on burned over areas 
in each district. 


_ An estimate of the acreage involved 
is presented by districts. 


Sioux Lookout: There is no salvage- 
able timber on burns in this district due 
to either smallness of area or inoper- 
ability due to remoteness. 


Kenora and Fort Frances: There 
were no large fires in either district and 
no salvageable timber on areas burned. 


Port Arthur: Port Arthur division 
fire No. 18 contains some 400 acres of 
salvageable timber, as well as MacDear- 
mid division fire No. 17 with 500 acres, 
and Black Sturgeon division fire No. 4 
with 2,400 acres of salvageable timber. 
Thus there is a total of 3,300 acres of 
salvageable timber in the district. 


Geraldton: No fires occurred con- 
taining salvageable timber. 


Kapuskasing: Kapuskasing fire No. 
5 in Agate township burned over an 
area of 3,000 acres. Of this area, 1,500 
acres are considered to contain salvage- 
able timber. Kapuskasing fires No. 6 
and No. 7, Bradley township, burned 
an area of 19,500 acres containing 7,000 
acres of salvageable timber. Both burns 
are in the Spruce Falls concession area. 


Cochrane: Although there were sev- 
eral fires which burned over a great 
area in the Cochrane district, most were 
either very distant from any operating 
area and thus are inoperable or there 
was no merchantable timber burned. 


The only area considered salvageable 
at the present time is in Ottaway town- 
ship, being an area of 25 acres. 
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Swastika: 1,500 acres of salvageable 
timber on Timmins division fire No. 
6. Salvage is now under way. 


White River: Mobert fires No. 6 and 
Nov 12Z.scontamine. .22 o¢acresmand s0U 
acres respectively, and Franz division 
fire No. 2 with 130 acres, constitute the 
salvageable timber on burned over areas 
in the district. 


Sault Ste. Marie: Although the dis- 
trict has not had an opportunity to as- 
sess the timber damage there are 4 fires 
which contain salvageable timber. They 
are Blind River fires No. 23 and No. 
54 containing 110,000 acres and 20,000 
acres respectively. Sand Lake fire No. 
27 burned over 12,000 acres and Sault 
Ste. Marie division fire No. 12 burned 
over some 5,000 acres. 


Chapleau: At present, salvage rights 
have been awarded to H. Selin on the 
65,000 acre Admiral township fire 
which was Chapleau division fire No. 2. 


Investigation of salvage possibilities 
are being carried out on Chapleau divi- 
sion fire No. 24, Stover township, 
which burned over some 1,200 acres. 
Salvage rights have been awarded to 
Sheppard and Morse Ltd. on the 4,000 
acre township No, 22 fire. 


Sudbury: All salvageable timber on 
Sudbury fires occur in the KVP con- 
cession. The fires are as follows: Es- 
panola division fire No. 36, 2,000 acres ; 
No. 38, 200 acres; Skead division fire 
No. 56, 250 acres. 


Gogama: Only one fire is considered 
to hold salvageable timber in this dis- 
trict. It is Gogama division fire No. 
22, Silk township, containing 1,090 
acres of salvageable timber from an 
overall burned area of 3,600 acres. 


North Bay: North Bay division fire 
No. 44 burned over 270 acres of sal- 
vageable timber in Pardo township. An 
estimate of the timber involved is as 
follows: white pine, 314,000 f.b.m.; red 
pine, 10,000 f.b.m.; jackpine, 59,000 
f.b.m. 

Salvage operations are presently un- 
der way to harvest the accessible areas. 


Salvage operations under way at the 
present time are: 
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Missisagi: Operations are being con- 
ducted on 125,000 acres by J. D. Mc- 
Fadden Co., and will approximate 50 
million feet this coming season. Roddis 
Co. on the same area have put in roads, 
constructed a sawmill and they expect 
to extract between 25 million to 30 
million feet. 


Chapleau district: Shepherd and 
Morris are operating on a fire damaged 
area for white and red pine within the 
Abitibi concession. 


North of Chapleau on the Admiral 
Lake fire area, an area of 65,000 acres 
is being operated by Selin Forest Prod- 
ucts who in turn brought in Aristide 
Boisvert. The minimum quantity is 
150 million feet. Operators hope and 
expect to take out more than that. 


Fire area on the west side of Lake 
Nipigon being operated by Nipigon 
Lake Timber Company (D. A. Clarke) 
about 15,000 cords of fire damaged 
jackpine and some spruce. 


In the important matter of salvage, 
as in many other aspects of forest man- 
agement, we have been always alive to 
the importance of benefitting wherever 
we could from the experience of other 
experts and authorities in our own coun- 
try and elsewhere. We are making use, 
wherever it is deemed advisable, of the 
services of outstanding consultants and 
advisers. 


Our senior staff men have been sent 
to all parts of this continent and over- 
seas to learn what others are doing. For 
example, the chief of our division of 
timber management was sent to Switzer- 
land, the chief of our division of law and 
the chief of our division of surveys and 
engineering, the surveyor - general, to 
England, and others to California and 
to the southern pulpwood-using United 
States. Prof. Love and his associate 
from the University of Toronto sur- 
veyed this latter field in the United 
States in the interests of utilization of 
our hardwoods in the pulp industry. 


It is not that we are behind these other 
organizations which we are studying. 
Far from it. For instance, our regional 
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forester, Mr. Keith Acheson, who went 
to California had this to say in his report 
just a few days ago: 

“Their organization set-up is similar 
to ours. The state (California) is divided 
into 6 zones or districts with from 4 to 
7 ranger units to each zone. The state 
has a total of 31 ranger units. There are 
10 crew stations per ranger unit. 


“Studying the plan from its effective- 
ness as a fire-fighting organization, the 
emphasis is on fast mobile crew. Conse- 
quently, each unit is broken down into 
crew stations, each of which is capable 
of handling at least one or two fires. 
Average number of men per crew is 8. 


“The average travel time for 2,000 
fires between discovery and action is 15 
minutes, therefore the crews are very 
mobile and fairly close together, and the 
communication by short-wave radio very 
good.” 


Mr. Acheson also notes in California 
that there are 3 youth camps and 9 de- 
partment of correction forestry work 
camps to provide about 900 trained fire- 
fighters. “The prisoner labour” he re- 
ports, “is comparable to our penitentiary 
prisoners. They are all on honour sys- 
tem; the controls are strict but not rigid. 


“Most are long-term prisoners and the 
success of the project would be worth 
some study by our Department of 
Reform Institutions. 


“Fire-fighting does not differ in actual 
technique; only tools are different. They 
use tank trucks and bulldozers a great 
deal more, and fewer portable pumps. 
The reason is that they have a definite 
lack of water. Therefore, their largest 
capital outlay per establishment would 
be for bulldozers and tankers—against 
our high outlay for pumps and hose. 


“T visited Arizona and New Mexico. 
The former has problems . . . much like 
ours. The difference in results lies with 
the number and effectiveness of the 
forest protection establishments, not 
with the fire organization and _ tech- 
niques. Our department has the equip- 
ment.” 

Mr. Acheson remarks that in Cali- 
fornia, their experiments in aerial fire- 
fighting are much the same as ours 


“except that they have not used water 
bombs on an actual fire.” 


DIVISION oF LANDS 


For the management, protection and 
full development of Crown lands, the 
public lands regulations became effec- 
tive in May, 1953. The division of lands 
was set up at that time as a separate 
division from that entrusted with the 
management of parks and recreational 
areas. 


The growing importance of a proper 
utilization of land for agricultural, in- 
dustrial and recreational purposes and 
particularly the increasing demands for 
public parks free from commercialism 
and private usurpation made this desir- 
able. 


The functions of the division of lands 
consist primarily of selling, leasing and 
licencing ‘Crown Lands for farming and 
allied uses, for summer resorts and 
summer cottages and all other purposes 
excepting land for dam sites, rights of 
way for power and telephone lines and 
hydro power development. 


It is concerned with land use plan- 
ning to ensure that land disposed of for 
farming is suitable for that purpose, and 
that all factors relating to the establish- 
ment of resort areas are fully considered 
in relation to the broad plan of resources 
management. 


Land is used for a variety of purposes 
and in most cases it was subjected to 
multiple use. Our forest lands are good 
examples of this type of varied utiliza- 
tion. Their products range all the way 
from timber to fur, fish and game. 


One of the most important uses, of 
course, is for recreation. Our vacation 
lands are the basis of our great tourist 
industry. 


The members will recall that in June 
1953, committees were set up in each 
forest district to act in an advisory capa- 
city on recreational land use. We tried 
to have these committees representative 
of all interested groups. In addition, 
we called upon all those who were in a 
position to supply specific technical in- 
formation and advice. We also had the 
assistance of the local member of the 
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Legislature and the local Highways 
Department engineer. 


The result of the work of these com- 
mittees was the formulation of a new 
plan. The plan aims to control the de- 
velopment of recreational areas so that 
expansion may keep pace in orderly 
fashion with the trend of growing needs. 
The department realizes that the situa- 
tion will not remain static and that 
periodic review and advice will be re- 
quired. In accord with the plan, con- 
siderable progress has been made. The 
province has been zoned. 


Generally speaking, the zones fall into 
3 groups: The wilderness zone, the de- 
ferred zone and the potential zone. 


The wilderness zone is an area which 
is only accessible by canoe route or 
air transportation. Since these beautiful 
wilderness zones are among the few 
remaining on this continent, we are 
protecting them jealously against any 
future encroachment. For the most part 
they are in a virgin state and are re- 
served for transient sportsmen. They 
are closed to any kind of a permanent 
camp, either private or commercial. 


{t is realized that the crop of fish 
and game in these areas should be 
harvested. To accommodate the people 
who wish to fish and hunt, we issue 
land-use permits for tent camping sites. 


The deferred development area is an 
area recently cut over or in which there 
is a high fire potential due to insect 
damage. The development here is usually 
deferred for a stated period of time. 
These areas are also closed to private 
or commercial camps. 


The potential zone is an area com- 
prising navigable waters and terrain 
suitable for tourist outfitters’ camps, to 
be developed and protected as far as 
possible as a fishing and hunting area. 
This zone becomes progressively an 
“TL, zone” in which the number of out- 
fitters’ camps is regulated and finally 
a “C zone” which is closed to further 
commercial development based on the 
fishing and hunting resources. No con- 
trol is exercised over the private camps. 


Another type of zone is called a muni- 
cipal zone in which the authority for the 
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regulating of the number and location 
of tourist camps is under the municip- 
ality. A residential zone permits only 
private camps and summer homes but 
does not have wide application. A vaca- 
tion zone applies more frequently in the 
southern parts of the province, in areas 
considered suitable only for summer 
hotels and vacation resorts. Here there 
is no restriction on these camps based 
on the resources of game and fish. 


All parks and some of the game pre- 
serves have been included in a special 
“shut zone.” These are closed to private 
and commercial camps of any kind and 
land use authorities are restricted to 
very special other purposes, but no 
alienation of Crown land. 

Another type of zone which is recom- 
mended by the committee in the Parry 
Sound area is known as an area of no 
further development. These areas have 
a small amount of patented land in them 
and no further distributions are being 
made. These have been set aside as 
possible park areas, should the demand 
arise at some future time. 


To ensure that our land be properly 
used is fundamental to our economy 
because it is the basis of our resources. 
We may well take warning from what 
is happening to some of our best agri- 
cultural areas upon which industry, for 
example, is steadily encroaching. Espe- 
cially is this evident in southern Ontario 
in the wake of increasing population, 
expanding industry and so on. 

The loss of good farm land to other 
uses at a rate which may have very 
serious repercussions on future popula- 
tions is being felt in the United States 
as well as in our own country. 


In the Saturday Evening Post last 
October, one unofficial estimate put at 
one million acres the farm land lost 
last year to housing developments, in- 
dustrial plants, highways, airports and 
other public and private operations. 


The California agricultural-extension 
service describes the loss of fertile land 
to non-farm uses as a “major conserva- 
tion problem.” Three California counties 
have recently adopted zoning  pro- 
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grammes to protect their better agricul- 
tural land. 


Echoing what we are already doing in 
Ontario, the Post article says: “Most of 
those concerned about the trend feel it 
is time to think about land-use planning, 
or zoning. In this way the best land can 
be reserved for agriculture, with urban, 
industrial and other non-farm develop- 
men diverted toward the less productive 
land.” 


Fertile land is a limited resource. We 
must remember that. 


DIVISION OF PARKS 


With the rapid expansion of our pro- 
vincial parks system, additional funds 
are required to cover surveys, technical 
planning personnel, increases of staff in 
the way of superintendents, caretakers 
and mobile maintenance crews. 


The number of our parks has in- 
creased in the past year from the original 
Orta tolal of 72 and all these parks 
must be maintained in a proper state of 
order and cleanliness. In addition, to 
meet the anticipated increase in public 
use of the parks, it is desirable that 
facilities and services be installed and 
brought up to a minimum standard. New 
funds are therefore being provided in 
the appropriations of The Department 
of Public Works to cover the purchase 
and/or installations of up-to-date mod- 
ern facilities and equipment. 


It is proposed that the larger provin- 
cial parks, namely, Quetico, Algonquin, 
Sibley, Presqu’ile, Rondeau and Ipper- 
wash, will undergo considerable im- 
provement in the way of additional 
parking grounds, camping and _ picnic 
areas, bathing beaches, etc., with the 
corresponding need for buildings and 
services. Other newly acquired proper- 
ties, such as the Serpent Mounds on 
Rice Lake, Kakabeka Falls, and the 
larger of the 45 former Department of 
Highways parks, will require proper 
master planning and the installation of 
parking areas and public facilities. The 
numerous small parks will be gradually 
improved and will be serviced by mobile 
units. 
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The importance of our park lands 
increases in direct ratio to the increase 
in the number of people who need to 
use them. Moreover, improvement in 
highway systems and motor transporta- 
tion increases the accessibility of wilder- 
ness areas and “back to nature’ becomes 
a fact for millions and not just a health 
slogan. Shorter working weeks have 
brought more leisure, too, to permit our 
people greater enjoyment of the finest 
recreation lands to be found anywhere. 


We have moved already to return our 
wilderness areas to their original state, 
warned by the rapid limitation of such 
areas elsewhere. Algonquin Park, Que- 
tico Park and other such vacationlands 
will stand as monuments to this fore- 
sightedness. 


This move has won general approval, 
and has been warmly praised by our 
good neighbours south of the interna- 
tional boundary. 


For example, The North Woods Call, 
a Michigan state weekly, speaks of the 
need of preserving “the last stands of 
virgin pine, the crystal-clear trout 
streams’ for posterity and issues this 
warning : 


The first insidious nibbling away 
of lands dedicated to public use by 
fishermen, hunters and vacation seek- 
ers has started. 


In Ontario, our neighbours are 
more foresighted and less commer- 
cially greedy. While the United 
States sets the stage for the give- 
away, Ontario turns the clock back 
and on its great acres of publicly- 
dedicated lands, starts progress to turn 
the forests back to their primeval 
loveliness, from the threat of too much 
civilization. 


Under the new parks policy, the prov- 
ince has been zoned and all districts 
surveyed to determine possible lands 
for parks use and to delineate wilderness 
areas and protect them from alienation 
through future sale. Parks policy was 
reviewed during the year and an orderly 
plan drawn up, bringing procedures into 
line with best available parks practice. 
Administration of Department of High- 
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ways parks is being taken over and these 
areas also have been surveyed and a 
uniform policy of operation laid down. 
Potential parks lands have been set up 
on a priority for acquisition. Control 
of aircraft in Algonquin and Quetico 
Parks has been achieved in co-operation 
with The Department of Transport. 


Legislation already is before the Leg- 
islative Assembly for formation of a 
parks board to clarify parks policy 
throughout the province, including St. 
Lawrence and Niagara Falls park lands. 


DIVISION OF SURVEYS AND 
ENGINEERING 
Magnitude of new investments and 
developments of the natural resources 
of the province has increased the work 
in all of the branches of this division. 


The largest programme in recent 
years of the extension of the network 
of meridian and base lines for the con- 
trol and mapping from aerial photo- 
graphy was undertaken during the year. 
The thirteenth base line at approximate 
latitude 52 degrees and 30 minutes was 
surveyed, extending from the Ontario- 
Manitoba boundary east, a distance of 


174 miles. 


At approximate longitude 92 degrees 
a meridian was surveyed north from the 
thirteenth base line a distance of 48 
miles to establish the fifteenth base line. 
This base line was produced west a 
distance of 32 miles. The sale of Crown 
lands for summer resort locations made 
it necessary to increase the number of 
resurveys of old township surveys to 
establish obliterated lot corners. 


There was a marked increase in the 
demand for maps published by this de- 
partment and those of the National 
Topographical Series. The district offices 
have prepared tracings on a scale of two 
miles to an inch of areas not covered by 
the National Topographical Series. 
Booklet (Form s.82) was issued illus- 
trating the definition of frontage, side, 
width, regular area, irregular area, mini- 
mum and maximum areas of land to be 
disposed of for private and commercial 
summer resort locations on Crown lands. 
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“A Manual of General Survey Instruc- 


tions (Form s.84) was prepared and 
issued governing the survey of summer 
resort locations and water lots as re- 
quired by this department. 


A new map was prepared and pub- 
lished showing the electoral districts in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Act respecting representation of the 
people in the Legislative Assembly. Also 
a new map in full colour, of the fast 
developing districts of Algoma and Sud- 
bury. Covering a land area of 20,500 
square miles, 1t is unique in the com- 
prehensive nature of the information it 
contains. The map of islands in Tima- 
gami Lake has been revised showing the 
details of topography obtained from 
aerial photography. A new map on a 
scale of two miles to the inch is being 
prepared for Quetico Park in anticipa- 
tion of the influx of tourists to that 
area. 


Due to the interest in conservation of 
water resources in the southern part of 
the province, new dams have been con- 
structed and old dams improved or re- 
built. There has been a decided increase 
during the past few years in requests 
from the public for information con- 
cerning the construction of private dams 
and farm ponds and the requirements of 
this department with regard to approval 
of such construction. Copies of the ex- 
tracts from The Lakes and “Rivers 
Improvement Act were sent to all 
applicants. 


Sixty miles of township outlines were 
surveyed in the Manitouwadge area, to 
block out the improvement district 
created there and necessitated by the 
mining activity in that area. A total of 
1,700 summer resort locations was sur- 
veyed in the various parts of the 
province. Retracement surveys were 
carried out in the district of Parry 
Sound and the county of Peterborough. 


As the hon. members of this House 
are aware, an inventory of the main 
accessible forest area of the province 
was completed in 1953. Work has been 
proceeding on the completion of the 
inventory for the northern inaccessible 
forest area. 
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In connection with the forest resources 
inventory, a total of 234,905 square 
miles has been covered by aerial photo- 
graphy to January 1, 1956, at a scale of 
4 mile to an inch and 49,045 square 
miles at a scale of 1%4 mile to an inch, 
making a total of 283,950 square miles 
of forest area photographed since 1946, 
as follows: 


meridian lines for control for mapping 
of aerial photographs in the north- 
western part of the province. Arrange- 
ments are being made for the survey 
of 1,600 summer resort locations in 
various parts of the province. 


The revision of the map of southern 
Ontario on a scale of 8 miles to the 
inch will be continued and it is expected 
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Contract 
Years 
Photographic: Surveys ..........:.c.-:..: 46/50 
53/54 
ACLOUOUIVEV Sac ee Cee: oe ee 55/56 


By staff of Department of Lands and Forests: 


46/47 
47/48 
48/49 
49/50 
50/51 
51/52 
52/53 


The remaining 800 square miles 
of the southern part of the province will 
be photographed on a scale of %4 mile 
to the inch and 10,000 square miles of 
the northern part of the province will 
be re-photographed of areas which have 
been cut over and burnt since the photo- 
graphs were taken 10 years ago. It is 
estimated that 60,000 prints will be re- 
quired from aerial photographs which 
have been taken for mapping purposes 
and to be supplied to timber operators 
and mining companies. 


The surveys will be required of parks 
that are to be acquired and administered 
by this department. It will be necessary 
to retrace township outlines in connec- 
tion with mining activity in the Hast- 
ings and Haliburton area. It is pro- 
posed to survey 170 miles of base and 


Sq. miles Sq. miles Sq. miles 
127,470 
17,198 
144,668 
12,000 
156,668 
5,040 
6,697 
4,462 
4,748 
648 6,800 
11,400 
6,200 
11,084 
6,733 
14,425 
53,837 24,400 78,237 
Sc Rescate ae Ree an ieee a 234,905 
CR Ge et cent. NERA he 49,045 
283,950 


that the work will be completed in time 
to have it printed early in 1957. 


FisH AND WILDLIFE DIVISION 
Activities in 1955: 

1. Pacific salmon. The programme 
begun in 1954 to determine the possi- 
bility of introducing Pacific (chum) 
salmon into Ontario waters was carried 
out in 1955. One million eyed-eggs were 
obtained from the Samish state hatchery 
in Washington, U.S., and transferred to 
the Port Arthur hatchery, where they 
were cultured for subsequent transfer 
and planting in the eyed-egg and finger- 
ling stages in the Winisk and Attawa- 
piskat rivers in the Hudson and James 
Bay watersheds. The purpose is to 
establish a desirable commercial species 
in this inland sea, which is presently 
relatively unproductive of fish. 
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2. Sea lamprey. In addition to the 
contribution made by the Great Lakes 
federal-provincial research committee 
on Lake Superior and with particular 
reference to the control of the sea 
lamprey, The Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forests continued operations 
on streams tributary to the lower Great 
Lakes. The take of lamprey from these 
streams in 1955 was 13,309. 


3. Fish Management. The depart- 
ment continued its general programme 
respecting fish hatcheries and rearing 
ponds with the purpose of raising desir- 
able game and commercial fish for intro- 
duction to or restocking of public 
waters. Biological surveys of lakes and 
streams were continued as a basic re- 
quirement of all fish management. Other 
important management practices carried 
out include the harvest and transfer of 
black bass, the removal of coarse fish, 
the tagging of fish and creel census 
studies, the reclamation of lakes by 
poisoning, and the assistance with the 
development of farm ponds. The primary 
aim of these programmes, and of fish 
management in general, is to obtain the 
highest possible sustained yield from our 
fish stocks. 

4. Commercial fishing activities. (a) 
A survey by the department personnel 
of the storm damage of March 22, 1955, 
on Lake Erie and Lake St. Clair, to 
determine the amounts of loss to the 
commercial fishermen. (b) As indicated 
last year, experimental analysis was 
carried out in 1955 on commercial fish 
statistics through the use of IBM sta- 
tistical systems. 


(c) Co-operation by the department 
personnel and commercial fishermen to 
salvage and transfer game species and 
to take commercial species from im- 
poundments which were being pumped 
dry. These impoundments were created 
by the St. Lawrence Seaway develop- 
ment. (d) The Lake Superior lake 
trout harvest for 1955 shows a definite 
evidence of lamprey predation. (f) The 
whitefish production in Georgian Bay, 
which had for 3 years been phenomen- 
ally high, dropped considerably in 1955. 


5. Big game. During the fall of 1955, 
licenced hunters in Ontario enjoyed an 


increased bag of both deer and moose 
over past years. With the exception of a 
few isolated districts in southeastern 
Ontario, deer hunting conditions im- 
proved and more hunters were success- 
ful in taking more deer. Our records 
indicate that the moose herd is still on 
the increase, with the result that more 
liberal seasons and bag limits have been 
posstble each year since the season was 


opened after a two year closure in 
1949 and 1950. 


6. Fur production. Fur production 
is still showing the steady annual ad- 
vance which has been evident ever since 
the present fur management programme 
was inaugurated in 1947. Beaver, fisher 
and marten have been outstanding in 
their recovery from an all time low 10 
years ago, with lynx, mink and otter also 
showing increased yields. 


Proposals for 1956: 

1. Wildlife management. (a) The 
moose inventory, first begun in 1948, 
will be continued for 1956, using im- 
proved techniques in game census; such 
as the use of the helicopter. The Chap- 
leau area in Ontario is designated as the 
area for this continued moose inventory 
and census. It is hoped that information 
will be revealed respecting the moose 
populations to warrant the possible ex- 
tension of the hunting area for this 
animal. 


(b) Under the direction of depart- 
ment field officers, Ontario trappers have 
been constantly urged to improve their 
methods of handling their pelts in pre- 
paration for the market. Improved 
techniques will continue to be demon- 
strated and with an increasing interest 
evidenced by European fur buyers in 
Canadian furs, the trapper can look for- 
ward to improved market conditions and 
a satisfactory return for the effort ex- 
pended on his trapline. The successful 
live trapping and restocking programme 
that has been in effect for the past 4 
years will be continued, thus making 
some of the more valuable fur bearers 
available to an increased number of 
trappers. 

2. Commercial fishing. (a) A more 
intensive use of IBM statistical systems 
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will be utilized to provide increased 
statistical information both to the indus- 
try and to various research groups. (b) 
A survey of all commercial fishing 
licencing, fishing techniques, and fishing 
gear is to be undertaken and amend- 
ments to the regulations in all proba- 
bility will be made as a result of this 
survey. 


In the recent history of Ontario, there 
have been 3 outstanding fishery biolo- 
gists outside the government service. 
They are: Dr. Huntsman, Toronto 
University ; Dr. Dymond, head of zoo- 
logy department, Toronto University ; 
Dr. Harkness, professor of biology, 
Toronto University. 


In 1946 the province hired Dr. Hark- 
ness to head the new division of fish and 
wildlife. Dr. Huntsman has been used as 
a consultant by the Ontario government 
on Great Lakes fishery work. Dr. 
Dymond has constantly given us the 
benefit of his advice and we are retain- 
ing him as a consultant for the depart- 
ment. 


In the old Department of Game and 
Fisheries there were two outstanding 
fishery biologists, Dr. H. H. MacKay 
and Reg. Werner. When we set up the 
new division in 1946, each of these men 
was promoted to head one of the 
branches; one in charge of commercial 
fisheries branch and one in charge of 
inland fisheries of the province. 


Thus, Ontario has fully availed itself 
of the services of all the top ranking 
biologists in the province, and has gone 
further and hired directly the services of 
a large number of biologists graduating 
from our universities both in Ontario 
and across Canada. The number of 
biologists on the staff at the present time 
is 28. The above are largely administra- 
tive officers. 


In the research field we have, in our 
research division under Mr. R. N. John- 
ston, a large section dealing with 
fisheries and wildlife and, again in this 
division, we are using both the facilities 
of the university, chiefly Dr. Coventry 
in fish and wildlife and Fred Fry, to 
mention one of a number in the fishery 
end. 


In the field of biology and fisheries, 
both administrative and research, On- 
tario is setting a lead for Canada and, in 
saying this, [ am not excluding the 
federal government from the compari- 
son. 


Tourist vs. commercial fish: 

In discussing commercial fish, one 
should always keep in mind that we are 
dealing not with one interest but with 
many. There is always the clash in com- 
mercial fish areas between the use of 
these fish for commercial purposes and 
the use of the same fish by the angler 
and the tourist operator. Thus, like 
many problems in resources manage- 
ment, the department has to try and be 
fair to the various interests involved. 


Rabies epidemic: 

On October 18, through the medium 
of our Weekly News Release, we issued 
a brief warning to deer hunters to have 
their dogs inoculated against rabies be- 
fore taking them into the woods. On 
November 18, again through our 
Weekly News Release, we released a 
more informative article on the subject 
of rabies and also issued a directive to 
our field staff to warn hunters regarding 
the danger of taking dogs into the woods 
unless they had been inoculated. 


Drs. Harkness, Clarke and Lumsden 
of the fish and wildlife division of this 
department participated in a meeting 
called by the health of animals division, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, last 
December on the subject “Rabies in 
northern Ontario.” 


DIVISION OF REFORESTATION 


In reforestation, we are stepping up 
production of seedlings in our nurseries 
to cope with the plainly forseeable needs 
which we must encounter as an effective 
part of assuring wood for the future. 
Some 28 million units of nursery stock 
were distributed last year, about 3 mil- 
lion more than in the previous year. 
More than 16 million of these seedlings 
went to private land owners. The rest 
were planted on Crown lands in county, 
township and conservation authority 
forests. 
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Trees are not supplied to private land 
owners for decorative purposes, as the 
members well know. They are provided 
at nominal cost for utilitarian purposes 
as an establishment of windbreaks, shel- 
ter belts and farm woodlots. 

Let me give the members of the 
House a brief survey of what the divi- 
sion of reforestation accomplished 
during 1955: 

Nurseries: The department operates 
5 nurseries located at Fort William, 
Kemptville, Midhurst, Orono and St. 
Williams. Over 28 million trees were 
supplied for all purposes from these 
nurseries during the current fiscal year. 
In addition, two small nurseries were 
started at Noth Bay and Englehart. 
Production targets for future years are 
now set at approximately 31 million 
trees. At present about 40 per cent. of 
our nursery stock is used for planting 
on lands managed by the Department 
and 60 per cent. is supplied to private 
landowners for planting on their lands. 


Tree seed: The department collects 
tree seed required for its nurseries, and 
operates a seed processing plant at 
Angus. Cones and other unprocessed 
seed are collected from trees throughout 
the province through our district organ- 
ization. The seed crop in 1955 was 
classed as fair, and sufficient quantities 
of seed of some species were not obtain- 
able. It will be necessary, therefore, to 
collect additional seed in 1956 in order 
to replenish supplies and build up 
reserves to meet requirements for seed 
in years when a good crop does not 
occur. 


Planting on lands managed by the 
department: During the current fiscal 
year, approximately 11 million trees 
were planted by the department. It is 
expected that planting will be increased 
by 25) per cellu sdteo0) pet ecent milratiic 
fiscal year 1956-57. 


Ontario has an agreement with 
Canada under The Canada Forestry Act 
whereby Canada agrees to give financial 
assistance at the rate of $10 for 1,000 
trees planted on “unoccupied” Crown 
lands provided the rate of planting is 
maintained or increased. The amount of 
financial assistance earned in the current 


fiscal year is approximately $110,000. 
It is hoped the agreement will be re- 
newed and that financial assistance 
amounting to approximately $120,000 
will be earned for planting in the fiscal 


year 1956-57. 


Management of forests under The 
Forestry Act: The department managed 
approximately 110,000 acres of lands 
for counties, townships and conserva- 
tion authorities during the current fiscal 
year. It is expected that the acreage 
wil be increased to 125,000 acres during 
the fiscal year 1956-57. 


Under The Forestry Act, the Minis- 
ter may enter into agreements to re- 
forest and manage suitable lands for a 
term of at least 20 years. Under this 
scheme, the owner leases lands to the 
Minister for reforestation and manage- 
ment. During the term of the agree- 
ment, the Minister has full control of 
operations on the lands. At the termina- 
tion of an agreement, the following 
options may be exercised: 


(a) The agreement may be renewed, 
or (b) the owner may regain full control 
and ownership of the lands upon pay- 
ment to the Crown of the net amount 
expended by the Crown in the reforesta- 
tion and management of the lands under 
the agreement, or (c) the owner may 
transfer full ownership in the lands to 
the Crown upon payment by the Crown 
to him of the amount that he paid to 
acquire the lands. 


Private forestry: The department 
through its district organization, which 
includes 27 (reforestation) foresters, 
gives advice to private landowners, 
municipalities, service clubs, schools 
and others in planning for reforestation 
work and in management of wooded 
lands. There is a heavy demand for 
such services. It is proposed that these 
services be maintained and increased 
within the limits of funds and facilities 
available during the ensuing year. 

Scotch pine nursery stock: The pro- 
duction of scotch pine nursery stock 
was doubled in 1952 to approximately 
5.5 million trees. The Christmas trees 
resulting from this increased production 
will not be marketed until 1958 or 1959. 
The requirements of growers of Christ- 
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mas trees for scotch pine nursery stock 
exceeds the supplies available from this 
department. Many growers are import- 
ing scotch pine nursery stock or grow 
it from seed. The department is not 
increasing its production of this species 
until market requirements for Christmas 
trees can be estimated more accurately. 
Over-production of Christmas trees in 
Ontario appears to be imminent. 


Certified tree farms: The tree farm 
committee of the Canadian Forestry 
Association has established standards 
fone rece aris, wompes celilied mupon 
recommendation of local tree farm 
committees. When a tree farm is certi- 
fied, the owner is provided with a sign 
to be erected in front of his property. 
The department is co-operating by 
allowing its field staff to assist in secre- 
tarial work and making reports to the 
committee on tree farms for which appli- 
cation for certification has been made. 
About 78 tree farms have been certified 
in Ontario to date. 


TIMBER MANAGEMENT 


Fullest effectiveness in the manage- 
ment of this province’s timber resources 
obviously is dependent upon knowing 
exactly what these resources are, where 
they are and what are the prospects for 
the future. To this end, the forest 
resources inventory is nearing com- 
pletion. For the first time in our history, 
we have before us an inventory of a 
kind unique on this continent. 


Inventory — the first phase: The 
inventory programme, involving aerial 
photography, planimetric mapping, photo 
mapping and a tremendous amount of 
field work, comprises some 300,000 
square miles, almost three-quarters of 
the province’s entire area of land and 
water. 


It includes all the area of the province 
south of 52 degrees north latitude plus 
an area of 28,000 square miles on the 
northwest end of the province between 
latitudes 52 and 54 degrees. 


During the fiscal year ended March 
ole 255./,0// pequaresiniles! O19 aerial 
photography was done, 46.658 square 
miles of planimetric mapping, 6,270 
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square miles of photo mapping and 
12,200 square miles of field sampling. 

Under the FRI project there was com- 
pleted, to the end of (the tiscal™year, 
257,536 square miles of aerial photo- 
graphy, 238,637 square miles of plani- 
metric mapping, 11,000 square miles of 
photo mapping. Field work was done in 
107,449 square miles and final reports 
published in book form on 16 districts. 
Since the end of the fiscal year, addi- 
tional areas of the inventory have been 
completed, upwards of 20,000 square 
miles, I believe. Photographing of 800 
square miles this year will complete the 
aerial mapping of southern Ontario. 

Management units—the second phase: 
In the last anual report, reference was 
made to the division of the province into 
123 management units of which 36 were 
formed by large company licences and 
87 were formed as_ departmental 
management units. 


Astor Marche 31,1955) .there are 3 
total of 117 units—36 company and 81 
departmental. 

Project regeneration—the third phase: 
Now that we know where we stand in 
respect of the quantity, species and other 
aspects of our forest resources, we feel 
that we are well equipped to make a 
new and broader approach to the most 
important problem of over-all forest 
management. 


By forest management, we mean the 
whole field of timber cutting, the re- 
placement of the existing crop and the 
best protection of this new crop from 
the menace of fire, disease and insect 
infestation. 


Under our new project which we call 
“project regeneration” we are selecting 
across the province areas for attention 
and regeneration in our red and white 
pine forests, in our birch forests and in 
our spruce and jack pine forests. We are 
harnessing the efforts of government 
and industry to bring about the most 
worthwhile results through this compre- 
hensive management plan. 


As will be readily understood, such a 
broad and ambitious programme will call 
for the co-operative work of a number 
of departmental divisions. 
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Integrated in the plan, therefore, will 
be division of timber management, 
reforestation, forest protection and re- 
search. 


Fullest protection of standing timber 
and oncoming crops is imperative. To 
this end, accessibility both for harvest 
and protection also is imperative. 


Last year, one of the principal items 
in our capital expenditure was $500,000 
for access roads. Because of the severe 
forest fire season, the full programme 
was not possible in the access roads plan 
and only $140,000 was expended. We 
are asking that the $360,000 balance be 


again voted this year. 


Forest industries in Ontario cut be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000 acres each 
year, of which an estimated 20 per cent. 
wil not regenerate to desirable species 
by natural means. In addition, large 
areas have become unproductive through 
fires and other causes. 


We? have ithereiore  iiciided an 
amount of $555,000 in the Estimates 
to increase and speed up regeneration 
of desirable species on these lands. In 
making this initial expenditure the gov- 
ernment as trustee for the people of 
Ontario is giving emphasis to its in- 
terest in maintaining these valuable 
forest resources. 

The programme in this year will in- 
clude: (1) Modifications in cutting 
operations and other steps by licences 
to maintain the productivity of the lands 
cut over by them. (2) Treatment of 
soils and scarification of areas to en- 
courage regeneration by seeding. (3) 
Planting trees and sowing seed, and 
provision of additional seed and nursery 
stock for planting in future years. (4) 
Release cuttings to stimulate growth 
of trees on areas where regeneration is 
already occurring. (5) Increased pro- 
tection from damage through insects, 
disease, and fire. 


DIVISION OF OPERATION AND 
PERSONNEL 


The division of operation and per- 
sonnel is charged with personnel and 
office management, the intensification of 
the conservation effort of the depart- 


ment and the preparation and distribu- 
tion of all general information concern- 
ing the activities of the department. 


The division was created to centralize 
these functions, effect standardization, 
and co-ordinate procedures so as to 
provide economical and efficient ad- 
ministration. 


Some of its primary functions are to 
provide and maintain a suitable staff 
and furnish this staff with the accom- 
modation and tools with which to carry 
out their work effectively. 


The work of the chief inspector in 
carrying out field inspections and spe- 
cial investigations is directed entirely 
by the division chief. 


The division is divided into 4 sections 
viz: personnel management, office 
management, conservation information 
and conservation education. 

Personnel management: One of the 
functions of this section is the selection 
of staff which is made largely from 
applicants to the office of the civil ser- 
vice commissioner who possess the 
necessary qualifications to fill positions. 
In some instances, however, applicants 
come directly to the department. 

In accordance with instructions from 
the office of the civil service commis- 
sioner, every effort has been made to 
give preference to ex-servicemen and 
women. In this connection I believe 
you will be interested in the fact that 
804 of our male staff and 6 females are 
war veterans and in fact 51 per cent. 
of the male staff of the department are 
veterans. 

It is also the department’s policy to 
encourage in every way career minded 
applicants who indicate their intention 
to fulfill their “life’s work” in depart- 
ment employ. 

The number of technical personnel 
now employed by the department is as 
follows : 


HOFESteES) aay ee ee 174 
BiGloeists a cea ee 39 
Civileenbineersan. ao. a 5 
Miscellaneous ......... 26 
Poteet jah. Ol sna eee ae 244 
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In addition, we have 392 licenced 
scalers and 379 ranger school graduates 
on our staff. 


Junior forest rangers: The junior 
ranger programme, we believe, is one 
of the finest examples of youth training 
of its kind to be found anywhere. 


The business of forest protection is 
one of the primary functions of the 
department. Manpower requirements 
of the nation in time of war adversely 
affected that particular function. With 
the constantly increasing demand for 
trained men after the termination of the 
war, the department conceived the idea 
of employing youths of high-school age 
as a supplement to the department’s 
seasonal forest ranging staff. From this 
developed the policy of employing 
youths of 17-18 years of age during the 
summer season, and instructing them 
in the work. 


The accomplishments of the first 
group were sufficiently satisfactory to 
justify the enlargement and continuation 
of the processes, inasmuch as the manual 
labour performed by these unskilled but 
vigorous youngsters relieved trained 
men for more important duties, particu- 
larly during the period of the worst 
forest fire hazards. 


Each year a number are chosen from 
a large group of applicants. When 
selection is made, the applicant is 
directed to report to one of the northern 
administrative districts, where work 
and training is laid out for the group 
or groups of junior forest rangers, under 
a foreman and, if necessary, assistants, 
who are trained men, in addition to a 
cook. They are provided with a daily 
rate of pay and their board and lodging 
in suitable buildings or tent camps, and 
they are kept together in groups of 6 to 
12 in order that the training and disci- 
pline may be effective. 

Due attention is paid to recreation, 
comfort and health, and the work con- 
sists of construction and maintenance of 
telephone lines, clearing portages and 
trails, repairing docks and dams, clear- 
ing camp sites, repairing buildings, 
painting, construction work, forest fire 
fighting, and preparing fire places at 
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strategic points in order to encourage 
campers and transients to build their 
fires in these places, rather than create 
a fire hazard by building a camp fire 
of their own. 


The junior rangers have, as well, 
been used for collecting of specimens 
and doing other essential field work in 
connection with research projects. 


The junior ranger programme is very 
popular, and, despite the fact that the 
department does not advertise it in any 
way, many more applications are re- 
ceived each year than can be accepted, 
and it is significant to note that the 
majority of the boys are desirous of 
taking up this work in the ensuing 
years. In the year 1955, for example, 
nearly 600 junior forest rangers were 
employed. This number represents less 
than half those who applied for such 
employment. Many of those employed 
were repeaters from previous years. 


Many of these young men have proven 
themselves of considerable value. To 
some the experience has opened the way 
to a career. At the end of the season, 
the local reports on their services are 
analyzed and the value not only of the 
training, but also of the actual work 
accomplished, is assessed and evaluated. 


Accident prevention: The efforts of 
this division have included the establish- 
ment of safety councils in all districts 
and subordinate establishment where 
there is any appreciable concentration 
of staff. The safety officer during the 
past year has visited all field establish- 
ments at least once and a large number 
on more than one occasion. Useful 
discussions have been held with the 
safety councils and assistance given them 
to further their efforts in reducing the 
accident rate. Circulars are issued to 
emphasize and assist the safety pro- 
gramme. Other means of promoting 
safety are instructional pamphlets, visual 
aids and radio broadcasts. 


Reports of hunting accidents are col- 
lected in co-operation with the National 
Rifle Association. 


Twelve resuscitators are distributed 
throughout the province. 
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Health and sanitation: (a) First aid 
courses (St. John Ambulance Society) 
are provided by the St. John ambulance 
corps, which imparts a thorough knowl- 
edge of first aid. They consist of lectures 
and practical demonstrations pertaining 
to aiding the injured or sick in emer- 
gency. 600 employees have received St. 
John ambulance certificates. 


(b) Distribution of circulars, pamph- 
lets and general information supplied 
by The Department of Health, and 
issued from time to time in an endeavour 
to guide personnel as to the importance 
of maintaining sanitary habits and 
surroundings, and controlling disease 
and sickness. 


(c) A course on camp safety and 
sanitation is conducted at the forest 
ranger school for department employees, 
faculty of forestry students, and Ontario 
guides. 


CONSERVATION INFORMATION 


The efforts of this section were 
directed towards informing the general 
public of the work of the department, so 
as to ensure the continued co-operation 
essential for successful operation. 


Publications: 

The majority of our publications 
were prepared for public distribution 
although some were prepared for cer- 
tain departmental groups. The use of 
general publications saves considerable 
time in answering personal letters re- 
questing specific information. 

Over three-quarters of the original 
writing is done by the staff of the 
department, mostly by the personnel of 
this section. The remaining one-third is 
done by outside writers, either volun- 
tarily or for a professional fee. In many 
cases, these outside writers received 
assistance from our own staff. 

During the year 1955 the following 
publications were published : 

General: Minister’s Annual Report 
inwetwo” partsio( 1) iuehiiehtsen (2 } 
detailed. 

Index to Sylva. Volume 11. 

Sylva. Volume 11. Nos. 2-6. Volume 
ZANGad 


ON TARIOSEE GIS LURE 


Six thousand copies of each issue of 
this magazine are now produced in order 
to meet increased demand. It is also 
interesting to note increased use of 
articles and photographs from Sylva by 
magazines and newspapers  inter- 
nationally. 


In addition to the preparation of The 
Game and Fisheries Act, summaries of 
the fisheries and hunting regulations 
and cards for open seasons on deer, 
moose, migratory and upland game birds 
approximately a dozen other publica- 
tions were prepared for various 
divisions, including a list of all publica- 
tions available. 


Publicity: The word “publicity” is 
used here to describe that part of the 
work by which the public is kept in- 
formed of departmental administration 
and activities. This is done through 
such media as the press, national maga- 
zines, sports and conservation publica- 
tions, signs and posters. 


Press: The Weekly News Release 
“Conservation Corner” was issued regu- 
larly to all newspapers in the province, 
all radio stations, outdoor writers, game 
and fish protective associations, and a 
miscellaneous list of interested conserva- 
tionists and house organs. It approxi- 
mates 2,000 to 2,500 words per issue and 
consists, for the most part, of reports on 
departmental activities, changes in the 
Acts relating to the game and fisheries, 
open seasons for hunting, fishing and 
trapping, and conservation appeals for 
the protection of resources. 


This release serves a most useful 
purpose, and its acceptability rating is 
continuing to increase. The average 
annual column space being used by 
newspapers throughout the province is 
close to 12,000 column inches or ap- 
proximately 450 full news columns. This 
Estimate does not include the extensive 
use of News Release material by out- 
door writers in their columns in news- 
paper and sports and outdoors magazines 
on both sides of the border. Ninety 
newspapers made use of matts pro- 
vided by the section to illustrate News 
Release articles of special interest. 
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~In addition to the regular News Re- 

lease, a number of press releases of 
urgent importance were issued to the 
metropolitan dailies and to the wire 
services. 


Our clipping file now contains over 
400 individual files, with an estimate of 
more than 35,000 clippings per year. 


Articles: A great many articles were 
provided to newspapers issuing special 
editions and considerable assistance 
given to writers seeking information for 
feature articles. 


Advertisements: Copy was supplied 
for 45 display advertisements in maga- 
zines and newspapers during the year. 
They varied from one-quarter page to 
full page advertisements, mostly in 
black-and-white with art work or photos. 
Each stressed the need for public co- 
operation in preventing forest fires and 
the conservation of land, water, forests, 
wildlife and forest resources. One hun- 
dred and three administrative advertise- 
ments were also inserted in newspapers 
throughout the province. These dealt 
with timber sales and crown lands. 


Correspondence: Over 7,000 routine 
requests for information or publications 
were handled during the year. The 
volume of requests for information 
regarding the work of the department, 
the recreational facilities of the province 
and its renewable resources is rapidly in- 
creasing. These requests come from 
adults and students not only in Canada 
and the United States but from many 
parts of the world. These are in addition 
to a large number of requests for 
information requiring considerable re- 
search. 


CONSERVATION EDUCATION 
Exhibits: Conservation appeals were 
made to the general public by means of 
73 exhibits and floats shown throughout 
the province. 


The major exhibits are as follows: 
Canadian National Exhibition, Central 
Canada Exhibition, Lakehead Exhibi- 
tion, Canadian National Sportsmen’s 
Show, and International Plowing Match. 
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Other exhibits include sportsmen’s 
shows, agricultural fairs, county fairs 
and parades. 


Materials for all major exhibits were 
prepared and displayed by this section 
and then sent out for use at other ex- 
hibits from our workshop in Toronto. 


Permanent exhibits suitable for trans- 
porting were emphasized in order to 
make a maximum appeal across the 
province. 

Photography: The department’s photo- 
graphic library has over 7,000 8” x 10” 
black - and - white prints and approxi- 
mately 600 35mm. colour slides, and in- 
cludes a cut file section. These are used 
to illustrate department and outside pub- 
lications and for lecture purposes. Over 
1,700 department photographs were 
loaned to outside publications during the 
year. These sets mostly consist of from 
6 to 12 photographs, telling a story on 
some phase of the department’s activi- 
ties. A large number of single photo- 
graph requests were also handled during 
the year. 


Approximately 20,000 8” x 10” photo- 
graphs were produced to December 31, 
1955, from our darkroom as well as a 
large number of 35mm. slides and prints 
in black-and-white. 


The services of the photographic lib- 
rary were open to all writers, editors, 
and reporters, as well as to the general 
public. 

Over 3,000 feet of 16mm. pictures 
were taken covering forest protection 
and fish and wildlife. 

Public lectures carried out by head 
office and field staffs from April 1, 1955 
tOmelanvaryecol esl Qobe. (Ose months) 
amounted to 605 school meetings with 
57,642 attending, and 1,055 adult meet- 
ings with 86,236 attending. 

In addition, during this period the 
Canadian Forestry Association which 
is partially subsidized by this department 
carried out 703 meetings with an attend- 


ance of 56,394. 


The whole purpose of conservation 
education is to keep the people of the 
province informed on the trusteeship of 
their natural resources. 
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Mr. Chairman, there is much more 
I could say, but I believe it is time to 
get down to more detailed information 
and with the consent of the House I 
will move down to the front. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition) : Mr. Chairman, arising out 
of the hon. Minister’s remarks, | want 
to address myself to two or three phases 
of the work of this department. He 
spent some time this afternoon speaking 
about the forest fires which raged 
throughout northern Ontario last year, 
setting that year apart as one which was 
perhaps the worst in our history. 


I do not know that we can place a true 
valuation on the amount of timber which 
was lost through those fires, but the 
point I want to make this afternoon— 
and make it rather strongly—is that I 
do not believe The Department of Lands 
and Forests was prepared to fight the 
forest fires in a way and to a degree 
which would allow it to keep them 
under control, and within reasonable 
dimensions. 


I am persuaded, Mr. Chairman, that 
the men who fought the forest fires did 
a magnificent job, and I do not want 
anything I say to be construed as being 
a reflection upon the heroic efforts which 
the personnel of the department put 
forward. I am saying very definitely, 
Mr. Chairman, that the department was 
not prepared for this fire, and it did not 
have the equipment to successfully fight 
against the onslaught in northern 
Ontario last year. 


If this fire was one which could not 
reasonably be expected, then the depart- 
ment could be excused to a degree, but 
this House will recall that within the last 
few years we had a tremendous fire in 
the Mississagi reserve which should have 
been a lesson to this department to pre- 
pare itself for fires of like, or of greater 
dimensions in the future. 


But it did not seem to have learned 
any lesson from the Mississagi fire at all, 
and it went into this one, I say again, 
unprepared for the dimension of the fire 
itself. It has been recorded on various 
occasions, that equipment was not in 


evidence in sufficient quantity to do an 
adequate job of fire fighting or putting 
out the fire, and toward that end I want 
to read into the record of the House, 
Mr. Chairman, an editorial in the Sud- 
bury Star, which was right in the midst 
of the fire. 


This editorial was written at a time 
when the fires were raging, and is an 
indication of the government’s lack of 
preparedness. I suggest the editorial 
should set us thinking as to the way this 
department is being carried on, par- 
ticularly in regard to the fire-prevention 
angle. 

This is from the Sudbury Star of July 
22, 1955, under the heading of “Does 
Our Government Fiddle While Our 
Forests Burn ?’, and reads as follows: 


Forest Fires attributed to “human 
agencies” and firefighting equipment 
spread thinly over a wide area, with 
110 fires reported burning in the 
Ontario forestry region, is an intoler- 
able situation. 

Regional forest rangers have been 
doing a magnificent job in trying to 
cope with the blazing forests. They 
drafted every available piece of equip- 
ment and manpower. 

Why? Why are forest fires raging 
out of control? Was there not enough 
equipment available to concentrate the 
attack on small outbreaks when the 
chance of control existed? Has 
Queen’s Park coasted along on its 
good fortune in having no serious 
outbreaks since the great Mississagi 
fire in 1947? 

The department wrote reams of 
literature on the success of the Missis- 
sagi salvage operations. Stories and 
pictures indicated that the government 
had done a good job in salvaging valu- 
able timber that was merely scorched 
by the racing flames. 

In a speech last December, hon. 
‘Clare Mapledoram, Minister of Lands 
and Forests, said that on Ontario’s 
412,582 square miles, 223,312 are 
forested. Taking these figures at their 
face value the people of Ontario can- 
not fail to be concerned over the 
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223,000 square miles exposed to a 
high forest fire hazard this year. 


It was in this same speech that the 
hon. Minister mentioned “adequate 
fire protection.” When equipment is so 
thinly spread as to cause concern in 
the minds of those on the fire-fighting 
lines the question of “adequate fire 
protection” is open to contradiction. 


What has the department done since 
the Mississagi fire to make sure that 
every fire can be adequately supplied 
with men and equipment? Queen’s 
Park cannot forecast forest fire haz- 
ards from one year to the next. 
Plenty of equipment, even if it is in 
storage during the “‘wet” years, is 
still good insurance. 


Adequate forest protection would 
seem to be double-barrelled. Most es- 
sential is the need for an abundance of 
equipment. News reports tell how 
new hose is now being bought and 
rushed to the forest fire areas. 


Latest reports show more than 100 
fires burning. They are of varying 
sizes. When a small fire spreads into 
a big one, all of the effort put into the 
preliminary effort is wasted. Is it not 
possible to rush sufficient manpower 
and equipment into the areas where 
small fires are burning to prevent 
their growing .. . into large fires. 


That is the end of the quotation and I 
would say to the House that it substan- 
tiates to a very large degree the charge 
that I believe can properly be made that 
The Department of Lands and Forests, 
when these fires broke out last year, was 
not in a position to fight them in an ade- 
quate maner. I suggest also that having 
the Mississagi fire as a precedent, it 
should have been forewarned to the ex- 
tent that ample equipment was on hand 
to do a real job in putting out the fire. 


I want to touch upon another subject 
for a moment or two, which has to do 
with the Mississagi salvage operation 
itself. Sometime this afternoon I want 
the hon. Minister to give some time to 
this particular matter. 


Those of us who remember the Mis- 
sissagi salvage operation will remember 


a chap by the name of “Lattey”’, whom, 
I believe, was a contractor engaged in 
taking out the salvage timber in the Mis- 
sissagi reserve. This chap went broke, 
as I understand it, and the government 
seized the assets. That was some 3 years 
ago. 


I suggest to the House this afternoon 
that those assets seized from “Lattey” 
have been wasted by the government of 
this province. If the hon. Minister this 
afternoon can tell me how much those 
assets were worth when they were taken 
over, and what their value is today, I 
imagine it will be surprising and reveal- 
ing information. I am informed those 
assets are spread over a number of 
townships, nobody knows where half of 
them are, and that the government has 
simply wasted what was a considerable 
asset in regard to that situation. I want 
the hon. Minister to deal with that 
matter this afternoon, because it has 
some importance, I would suggest. 


In that same Mississagi operation 
the Campbell Lumber Company entered 
into the picture. I think I am reliably 
informed in this, that the Campbell 
Lumber Company today have millions 
of feet of lumber piled up. The govern- 
ment now owns the lumber, I under- 
stand, taking it over from the lumber 
company, but it is piled up in huge piles 
and is rotting as lumber will rot, when 
exposed to the weather and standing 
for some considerable period of time. 
Any efforts which have been made to 
buy this lumber from the government 
have been met, I understand, by the 
assertion that the lumber is not for sale. 


If that is a correct situation, what is 
the hon. Minister going to do with this 
lumber? What was the use of spending 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money to salvage the Mis- 
sissagi reserve, just to have the lumber 
piled up in huge piles and allow it to 
stand there and rot? 


I suggest to the House this afternoon 
that in these two things—and there will 
be others as various Estimates come up 
—the government is certainly found 
wanting—certainly The Department of 
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Lands and Forests is—in respect to its 
lack of preparedness for the fire which 
swept the northern Ontario forests, and 
secondly, it has not properly carried the 
assets of this government which they 
took over in relation to the Mississagi 
reserve fire. 


MR: DaleMacbO ND aeny ork 
South): Mr. Chairman, before we get 
down to the detailed Estimates, I want 
to take this opportunity to discuss some 
aspects of basic policy of The Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests. 


This is the first and only opportunity 
we have had to deal with it in any com- 
prehensive way, apart from one piece of 
legislation which came in earlier, and I 
think perhaps more than any other 
department — and I make this as a 
measured and considered statement—the 
inadequacies of the basic policies are as 
great in The Department of Lands and 
Forests as they are anywhere else in this 
government. 


Let me make this general observation 
at the outset. 


HON?) Gp cEe ev PRD GO Rav 
(Minister of Lands and Forests): Mr. 
Chairman, before the hon. member 
speaks I would like to answer the hon. 
leader of the Opposition, if I may? 


MR. MacDONALD: Fine. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: The 
question of not having enough fire 
equipment was raised by the hon. leader 
of the Opposition. I read those editorials 
myself and at that time I took the 
trouble to circularize all our districts at 
the height of the fire. Every district rep- 
resentative said he had enough equip- 
ment to service all fires. That is all I 
know about it. 


I would like to point out also that 
talking about the Mississagi fire and 
about the situation last year, are two 
entirely different things. The Mississagi 
fire was a concentrated fire. These fires 
were popping up on an average of one 
every half-hour in very inaccessible 
spots. 


I can remember flying in a fire lane 
myself and seeing 3 lightning fires 
started within a few minutes. One of the 
main features of the situation last year 
was the tremendous amount of lightning. 
If you flew at a height of 1,500 or 2,000 
feet, you got only a very slight wetting 
of the windshield in the plane, but within 
15 or 20 minutes you could see fires 
starting in very inaccessible spots. 


I do not know anything about where 
the Sudbury Star secured its informa- 
tion, but I do know we were under 
considerable fire by this one newspaper, 
but, as far as I know, we could bring 
forth a dozen newspapers which would 
give us a “clean bill of health.” 


I think probably they had some re- 
porter go out to one of our districts, and 
ask one of our fellows if he had enough 
equipment. I find going through the 
north, particularly, most of our district 
foresters are reluctant to say they have 
too much equipment. From my own 
experience they say they do not have 
enough, but in reality they have several 
hundred feet of hose hidden away some- 
where for an emergency. Our service 
generally is so flexible that in the Port 
Arthur office, when reports come in 
from Sault Ste. Marie or Chapleau, 
requesting equipment, immediately they 
start to “shoot” equipment out by plane 
and it is there within half an hour. They 
were stretched out so far apart and they 
were so numerous—many of them were 
just an acre or two—that it meant a long 
stretch of road had to be laid to get 
through. 


There is no information in my files or 
that has come to me through my depart- 
ment, to lead me to believe that the 
situation is such as the Sudbury Star 
has stated in that editorial. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Minis- 
ter): Mr. Chairman, I think the hon. 
leader of the Opposition has an entirely 
wrong picture of the fire situation. That. 
is a subject in which I was very much 
interested, and into which I did some 
investigating, and, some visiting myself. 

Last summer, we met a situation in 
northern Ontario which has not occurred 
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previously for probably 20 years. The 
whole north country was as dry as 
tinder. The problem of fires under con- 
ditions like that, with lightning and 
carelessness, is a very difficult one. 


Mr. Chairman, we have had other 
occasions like that in the north country. 
There was such an occasion in 1909, 
when untold thousands of square miles 
of farm land, with settlements and 
farms, were destroyed. The hon. Provin- 
cial Secretary (Mr. Dunbar) was in the 
north country at that time in one of 
those fires. I believe he owes the fact 
that he is here today to his being able to 
get into one of the lakes there in a big 
hurry. 


In 1922, we had fires up there which 
destroyed towns, like the town of 
Haileybury, and when other places were 
wiped off the map, and the fires burned 
unchecked for days and weeks. Some 
hon. members will remember those 
tremendous fires in the north country, 
when the smoke was so bad in southern 
Ontario the sun could not be seen for 
days on end. 


Mr. Chairman, on the last occasion 
which we had in Ontario, the fires were 
fairly well contained. That was the 
occasion of the Mississagi fire in 1948. 
It was at the end of the war, at a time 
when the department was being reorgan- 
ized. At that time, the fire was very 
bad in the Mississagi limits, south of 
Chapleau, and the area northwest of 
sault ote. Marie. There was a very 
valuable stand of timber there, and the 
fire raged unchecked. 


I have looked at this matter myself. 
Never in the history of the province 
were conditions worse from the stand- 
point of rainfall and intense heat than 
they were last summer. Never did we 
have such good results as we had in 
this case. 


It is true that there were some fires 
out of control for some time. It is true 
that there was a loss of timber in the 
area. However, in spite of all that, the 
results were the best ever obtained, 
under the very worst conditions possible. 
The reports I received from the north 
country were that finally, after years of 
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effort, the department with its equip- 
ment, its personnel and its organization, 
had succeeded in meeting conditions 
which were very, very bad. 


The entire forest area of the province 
was a tinder box, to such an extent that 
the water levels were decreased in all 
of the area of northern Ontario, north 
of North Bay, and east of Sault Ste. 
Marie. That water shortage was so 
great that The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission imported power into that 
country from various other parts of 
Ontario, as the water requirements 
there could not meet the demands. In 
Lake Timagami, the water level was so 
low, due to the lack of rainfall, that the 
flow from the lakes and rivers was 
diminished to almost nothing. 


In the face of all those problems, the 
department’s organization and personnel 
were able to contend fairly well with 
those fires. 


It must be remembered that the north 
country covers a vast area. A person 
flying over that part of the province 
sees nothing but forest, as far as the 
eye can see, hour after hour. It is true 
there are losses which are important, in 
the loss of timber and forest wealth; 
but that is as nothing compared with 
similar conditions which have occurred 
before in this province. 


As a result of the organization in that 
district, The Department of Lands and 
Forests and its men should be highly 
commended for the magnificently suc- 
cessful job which was done in the face 
of those almost impossible conditions. 


Never in this province can we reach 
the stage when, in such a vast area, a 
forest fire can be extinguished in a 
matter of minutes. The extent of the 
north country is so vast that it takes 
many hours of flying time, over tens 
of thousands of square miles, and there 
are too many difficulties in regard to 
the transport of equipment. There is 
the lack of roads through the forests, 
as can be understood in so immense an 
area. There always will be fires, and 
fire hazards to be faced. To cope with 
them, as they were coped with this year, 
in face of unbelievable conditions, is a 
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very great tribute to the work of the 
department, and to the fulfillment of 
the policies which have been the subject 
matter of discussion here for some time 
past. 


I totally disagree with the assessment 
by the hon. leader of the Opposition in 
regard to this problem. The north coun- 
try was not burnt up. As a matter of fact, 
the north country was saved. If it had 
not been for the magnificent organization 
and equipment up there, we would have 
had conditions like those of the Hailey- 
bury fire, when great stretches of 
Ontario simply burned unchecked, and 
when villages and settlements were des- 
troyed. Such was not the case at this 
time, and I would say that it was due to 
the magnificent work of the department. 


MR: GG. WARDIRO PE (Port 
Arthur): Mr. Chairman, I come from 
an area where there are vast timber 
reserves, and I personally was in that 
fire area most of the season last year 
when the fires were serious. I want to 
compliment the hon. Minister and The 
Department of Lands and Forests most 
highly, and especially the fire-fighting 
branch, for the wonderful job they did. 
I was in Nakina, on the north branch of 
the C.N.R. last May, when there was 
a tremendous forest fire. The authorities 
commandeered every man they could in 
the area, and went in to control those 
fires. All the fires in our area last year 
were confined to small areas, and all the 
flying services owned by The Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests were out 
fighting fires constantly. 


Not only that, they hired every private 
airline plane they could get in order to 
fight those fires. A tremendous effort 
was made, and if there is anyone who is 
not convinced on that point, I recom- 
mend a study of the many editorials in 
both our Lakehead papers, congratulat- 
ing The Department of Lands and 
Forests on its fire-fighting services. 


These men were on duty for 24 hours 
a day, day after day. The planes were 
flying day and night, whenever they 
could. A remarkable job was done, and 
that can be seen from the editorials in 


the press, if one looks back to them 
during those months. 


I know personally that never had I 
such a problem as I had last summer, 
when my own well was down to 9 inches 
of water before the rains came. The 
whole forest was a tinder box. The 
department and the hon. Minister are to 
be congratulated on doing a remarkable 
job of preserving our forests. 


A.very small area was burnt over, but 
there could have been a holocaust which 
would have cost this province millions 
and millions of dollars. That did not 
occur, owing to the tremendous effort 
made by the department and its flyers, 
and its men, who deserve a great deal of 
credit. 


MR. OLIVER: Mr. Chairman, at no 
time during this debate, have I suggested 
that the personnel of the department did 
not acquit themselves in a very fine 
manner; but I say again that when I 
visited that part of northern Ontario 
last fall, and heard from people who 
were on the job, that many times small 
fires were starting, and hose and equip- 
ment was brought in, but before that fire 
could be extinguished, the equipment 
was called to a larger fire, and then the 
smaller one broke out in a larger way. I 
suggest, also, that the manufacturers of 
hose and equipment were working day 
and night during those months trying to 
supply the orders of The Department of 
Lands and Forests. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
of course, it can be understood that 
thousands of feet of hose would be des- 
troyed. Those fires cannot be fought 
otherwise. That loss has to be replaced. 
The fires cannot be fought without losses 
of that kind. 


MR. MacDONALD: Had the depart- 
ment not enough reserves? 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Chairman, 
may I indicate a little what the picture 
was like. This year, there will be cer- 
tain Estimates in The Department of 
Lands and Forests for firefighting, and 
these are based upon normal conditions. 
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As a matter of fact, nobody can esti- 
mate at this time what conditions in 
parts of northern Ontario will be on the 
first of July next. No man knows that. 
We have to meet these conditions as 
they come. My recollection is that there 
were special Treasury votes of $5 mil- 
lion this year over and above the Esti- 
mates. That sum was added to the 
Estimates by the Treasury Board to 
meet this situation. When a fire breaks 
out, you have to close down industries 
in that area, commandeer the men, take 
them over and pay them. My recollec- 
tion is that in the year 1954, we had 
very little demand. I think the Estimates 
for the north country then were not 
only sufficient, but more than sufficient, 
as there was rainfall regularly over the 
whole area. Last year, for weeks and 
weeks, there was no rainfall whatever, 
and the water conditions were very bad. 
Last year, we had to issue Treasury 
Board warrants to the Department of 
Lands and Forests, as the hon. Minister 
says, in excess of $5 million, to pay for 
this. This year, probably, we will not 
be faced with that at all, and there may 
be a surplus in the Estimates. It is as 
uncertain as that. In regard to fire- 
fighting equipment, I understand the 
department has 45 planes. These planes 
are strategically located at various parts 
of the province. There may not be any 
fire hazard in the Pembroke area or the 
Algonquin Park area. I think there is 
one plane at Golden Lake, and another 
in the Park. Those two planes might 
be sent to the Kenora district. The 
situation was such last year that private 
planes were chartered. It is far cheaper 
to charter them for a few months, than 
to have the equipment lying idle. 


In regard to the matter of hose, the 
firemen get into places where they have 
hose strung out for several miles in the 
woods, and if the wind changes they lose 
that hose. Then the department has to 
buy more equipment of that nature. 


MR. OLIVER: Mr. Chairman, the 
hon. Prime Minister has touched the 
kernel of my argument. He says, one 
cannot look too far into the future. 
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HON. MR. FROST: I did not say 
any such thing. 


MR. OLIVER: He said one has to 
meet conditions as one finds them. 


HON. MR. FROST: Of course. 


MR. OLIVER: That is just where 
we differ. The hon. Prime Minister 
sums up by saying one does not know 
whether next year will be wet or dry, 
and one must meet conditions as they 
arise. That is the danger in the whole 
thing. We should be prepared by stock- 
piling this equipment. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is just 
what we have done. 


MR. OLIVER: The hon. Prime 
Minister said one must meet conditions 
as they arise. That is not good enough, 
when we have too great an asset in the 
forests of Ontario to meet conditions as 
they arise. 


HON. MR. FROST: All kinds of 
equipment were stockpiled to meet the 
situation. Of course, it requires to be 
moved out to the area where it is 
needed. It is true that there were losses 
in hose, but that is something that 
could happen anywhere. That fire hazard 
will be met anywhere, even here in the 
city of Toronto, and, of course, very 
much more so in the northern woods. 


The job which was done in the north 
country this year under unbelievable 
conditions, emphasizes the fact that we 
have reached the stage in Ontario where 
we have high hopes of being able to 
cope with any situation which may arise. 
That is a tremendous statement to make, 
as this has never been done before. In 
the days when the hon. leader of the 
Opposition had charge of The Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, the fires 
burned unchecked. Today, there is every 
evidence that something is being done 
in this country which has not been done 
elsewhere. 


I was down in the forest areas of the 
United States last spring, when fires 
were burning unchecked. As a matter 
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of fact, in California the fires were burn- 
ing completely unchecked. We never had 
such a situation in Ontario this last 
year, as they had in the California areas 
and in some of the Atlantic States and 
mountain areas last year. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I have been very much interested in this 
discussion and perhaps it will afford a 
jumping-off point to the points that I 
want to make, because I think the most 
appropriate inference one can draw from 
what the hon. Prime Minister has said is 
that: “Methinks he doth protest too 
much’, 


This government, as a result of the 
experience last year, saw fit to bring in 
a Bill which received first and second 
reading and went to a Committee; and 
what was that Bill? The Bill was to 
force the lumber business to maintain 
fire-fighting crews and to equip them 
with fire-fighting equipment. If the 
government did that, I think it is obvious 
that its action indicated it felt there must 
be more fire-fighting equipment on the 
job, either by the private companies or 
by the government itself, and the gov- 
ernment in its wisdom decided to bring 
in a Bill which would force the com- 
panies to obtain that equipment. 


What happened? If hon. members do 
not know, I shall be glad to tell them. 
The Bill came before the committee and 
enough government supporters rose and 
spoke against it, and it was withdrawn. 
Now I am going to leave my answers as 
to why that Bill was withdrawn until— 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: Mr. 


Chairman— 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I have been interrupted once, I suggest I 
have the right to continue. 


HON. MR. FROST: Then I would 
ask the hon. member to stick to facts 
for a moment. 


MR. MacDONALD: I have been in- 
terrupted three times now. It is when I 
quote the facts that the Conservative 
hon. members wiggle most. I will deal 
with the facts. 


ONTARIOSPEGISDATURE 


MR») JA. MAEONEYshe time 
the hon. member for York South could 
make anybody “wiggle”, there will be 
two suns in the sky. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. MacDONALD. The government 
withdrew the Bill and I will suggest 
why it withdrew the Bill in the context 
of my general criticism of the depart- 
ment which I will make in a moment or 
SO. 


I started a few minutes earlier to out- 
line some of the basic policies of this 
department which I think are very inade- 
quate. Furthermore, I was about to draw 
attention to another point, which I want 
to emphasize so that the hon. Minister 
may be somewhat easier than he might 
otherwise be. When he brought in an- 
other Bill earlier this session and hon. 
members got in to some exchange across 
the floor of the House as to what some 
government policies were and what they 
were doing, the hon. Minister made an 
interesting statement to the effect that he 
had done more to implement some of 
these policies laid down in the Kennedy 
Report on the White Paper than any 
previous Minister. Mr. Chairman, I 
think there is some faint glimmering of 
justification for that statement. 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber for York South having said that, 
there must be a great deal of justifica- 
tion. 


MR. MacDONALD: I think it is far 
from easy to come to any conclusion as 
to what this government is going to do, 
because sometimes there are promises of 
action, and it takes a generation before 
that action is fulfilled. There is only one 
reservation I would like to make with 
regard to the statement of the hon. 
Minister and that is that I do not know 
how many hon. members of the House 
have read this White Paper, and if they 
think that what I am about to say as 
regards the policies of the government 
is exaggerated, I invite them to read the 
White Paper published by the govern- 
ment in 1954. 
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HON. MR. FROST: A pretty good 
paper, too. 


MR dlacDONALDsailtgisea pretty 
good paper, but it is the most devastating 
indictment of this government’s failure 
to implement the policies it has talked of 
for two or three generations. 


That, Mr. Chairman, brings me to the 
point I want to make. I have been long 
puzzled, in fact intrigued beyond des- 
cription, as to how this White Paper 
ever became published. I can only sug- 
gest, by way of speculation why it was 
published. I think the late Welland S. 
Gemmell, whom I did not know per- 
sonally but who I think was a “pretty 
good guy” and the kind of person who 
had some appreciation of the responsi- 
bility vested in his department, was 
faced with the same kind of thing that 
I know the present hon. Minister is 
faced with, and which any Minister of 
Lands and Forests has been faced with 
down through the years—fantastic pres- 
sure from the big companies behind the 
scenes to block the implementation of 
policies that the government knows are 
necessary. As I say I am speculating, 
and it is nothing more than speculation 
because I cannot prove it and I do not 
think any hon. member in the House can 
prove it, but I believe the late Welland 
S. Gemmell permitted the publication of 
this White Paper to strengthen the 
hands of himself and other people in the 
department, who wanted to see that im- 
plementation made. 


HON VRE ROSE Mr Chairman, 
would the hon. member like to know 
that in the preparation of that report, 
- and the investigations mentioned in it, 
and the writing of it, I sat in on every 
session and I concur in it? Great 
progress has been made. It is the basis 
of government policy, and may I say 
to the hon. member for York South, 
who is a young man in this House, never 
have such things been done for forestry 
as have been done by this government 
in the last half dozen years. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. Prime 
Minister is obviously disturbed, because 


this is the third time he has risen and 
interrupted. 


NUR eo. ae eloy OBheakl one brane 
Minister has just put the hon. member 
straight, that is all. 


DHE CHAIRMAN = Order. 


MR. MacDONALD: He did not put 
ine straight. ePhat; Mr. Chairman, is 
the puzzling aspect of the situation, and 
that is, the hon. Minister states he is 
doing more in that direction than his 
predecessors, and so on. Let me put 
this question to the hon. Minister, and 
I hope this will be accepted as authori- 
tative, it is from the Ontario Govern- 
ment Services Publication of October 
Path, wlGooyeend “in one paragraph “it 
says : 


Out of life-long association with 
the forest and lumbering, Minister of 
Lands and Forests Clare E. Maple- 
doram points out how surprisingly 
early in Ontario’s history foresighted 
people recognized the need for halt- 
ing and repairing the effects of ruth- 
less forest exploitation which dated 
back to the pioneer days. 


The interesting thing, Mr. Chairman, 
is that this government is only now 
getting around to implementing the 
recommendations made, and in fact, 
when the hon. Minister himself intro- 
duced a Bill about 3 or 4 weeks ago, 
the intention of which is to establish 
management units, what was his descrip- 
TOs eC imibmtosisy atiasecntirela new 
departure”. You will find that on page 
492 of Hansard, “It is an entirely new 
departure”. In other words, in 1956, 
at least two generations after the 
early studies which involved the Trent 
Waterway System in 1913, at least 10 
years after the Kennedy Report, and 
at least Z years after the White Paper, 
this government gets around to what it 
describes as “‘an entirely new departure”, 
which is the first step to do something 
fundamental about implementing the 
recommendations originally made. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: The 
hon. member agrees it is good, though. 
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MR. MacDONALD: Certainly I 
agree it is good, but I say it is a faint 
glimmering that something may happen, 
and I want to see a great deal more 
before I agree that enough is being done 
to improve the situation. 


Let me draw the attention of the 
hon. Minister once again to these facts, 
if I may, that the kind of thing this 
government is planning to do at the 
present moment is something which was 
planned and started to be implemented 
by the Drury Government in 1919-23 
and I draw this to the attention of the 
hon. Prime Minister. Let hon. members 
just go back and look at the records. 
Many of the things which are in the 
Kennedy Report, and many of the 
things which are in the White Paper, 
were mapped out because the hon. Mr. 
Drury himself was exceptionally inter- 
ested in conservation, and matters of 
that kind, and it was mapped out for 
his government in 1919-23. 


I will remind the hon. Prime Min- 
ister of another thing, since he is so 
very much interested in history, and 
that is, that in the Ferguson Govern- 
ment in the twenties, the Minister of 
Lands and Forests was a man by the 
name of Finlayson, who became deter- 
mined to see that something was done 
about the way our forest resources were 
being handled by the pulp and paper 
companies, and in that connection he 
said: 


We have behaved like drunken 
sailors with regard to our forests. 


TON NOR DROS Dia Thatiiserigat, 
Mr. Chairman, that was under the 
administrations before ours, but that is 
not the case now. 


MR. MacDONALD: May I ask the 
hon. Prime Minister not to interrupt 
when it is just a facetious, political 
interruption, which has nothing to do 
with the substance of what I am dealing 
with. 


MR. MALONEY: A diarrhoea of 
words and constipation of ideas. 
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MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I have referred before to the “barnyard 
humour” of the hon. member for Ren- 
frew South. 


MR. MALONEY: That is the only 
kind of humour the hon. member would 
appreciate. 


MR. MacDONALD: It was never 
documented more completely, Mr. 
Chairman, than by that observation. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 


MR. MacDONALD: I hope I shall 
not draw too much protest from hon. 
members of the Party to my right when 
I point out that when the Liberals came 
into power in 1934, it was the hon. 
“Mitch” Hepburn who “fired” the re- 
search staff, who were working on the 
regeneration process of spruce and pine 
because we now have a real problem 
trying to regenerate spruce and pine in 
this province. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: He had to 
“fire’ them; he was “firing” everyone 
else. 


MR. MacDONALD: And it was the 
hon. Mr. Hipel in 1941, just to show 
you, Mr. Chairman, how slowly we 
move on this subject, who suggested it 
was time the government got around to 
taking an inventory of our forest 
resources in the province. 


It was left for the Kennedy Report, 
8 years later, to come in and urge that 
something be done about a forest inven- 
tory and about the only thing this 
government can lay claim to with any 
degree of justification is that at least 
it has assessed what resources it has, 
although while it was being assessed, 
they said: “We cannot do anything 
about protecting it.’ That is about the 
equivalent of saying that if the house 
has been robbed while we are investi- 
gating what is left in the house, we 
must permit the robbers to continue to 
steal. Only now are we getting around 
to the problem of halting the destruc- 
tion of our forest resources. 
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This has been going on for literally 
one, two, three generations. The hon. 
Minister of Lands and Forests said that 
some foresighted people saw this. Cer- 
tainly some foresighted people saw this, 
but these foresighted people were not in 
the government where they were able 
to implement policies, and we look for- 
ward to seeing whether there are people 
now in government with enough courage 
to put these people where they belong 
and implement policy so that we do not 
continue to destroy our forest resources. 


I want to take 3 aspects of the policies 
of this department and document what 
I think is the unchallengeable validity of 
the case I have been making here. The 
first has to do with lumber. I would 
remind hon. members of the House 
that in 1867, when the resources of this 
province were handed over to the pro- 
vincial government as a trust, a trust 
which successive provincial governments 
have betrayed until we are within the 
end of those resources, that the lumber 
production of Ontario was 177 million 
board feet. I would remind hon. mem- 
bers further that we reached production 
of 800 million board feet in 1908, and, 
having reached a peak, because our 
resources were on the decline, we are 
now back to what we were producing at 
the time of confederation, approximately 
150 million board feet a year. 


MR. G. C. WARDROPE: There 
were no pulp mills then. 


MR. MacDONALD: We will come 
to the pulp mills in a moment. When 
the Kennedy Report was written in 
1947, it pointed out that within 25 
years we were going to be nearing the 
end of the commercial lumber resources 
of the Province of Ontario. I ask hon. 
members to pause for a moment, and 
consider the magnitude of the tragedy 
that statement represents. A province 
which had some of the greatest timber 
stands in the world, and within 3 or 4 
generations governments permitted the 
destruction of those timberlands, until 
the Kennedy Report warned us in 1947 
that we were within 25 years of the end 
of commercial timber. In fact, they 


pointed out that only two or three per 
cent. of the 1,100 mills which were 
licenced—1,147, if I remember correctly 
—in 1947, had timber stands for the 
foreseeable future and beyond that, it 
was extinction as far as they were con- 
cerned. The Kennedy Report made some 
suggestions (a) for reforestation, to 
which I will come in a moment; and 
(b) about what was going to be done 
about making the pulp and paper mills, 
which have great tracts in this province 
within which a good deal of our timber 
now stands, implement the regulations 
so that the timber will be used for 
lumber, and not be put through the 
chipper and made into pulp, and I would 
like to ask the hon. Minister to comment 
later as to what extent those suggestions 
in the Kennedy Report 7, 8 or 9 years 
ago, have been implemented. Surely we 
have reached a point where hon. mem- 
bers can expect some implementation of 
those recommendations. What has been 
done to halt the passing of the lumber 
industry and restore it on some sort of 
long-term basis in this province? 


The second point I want to deal with 
in the basic policies of this government 
is with regard to reforestation. In 1953, 
this government having been in power 
for 10 years—it moves very quickly, 
Mr. Chairman—finally got around to 
passing legislation which laid down 
regulations for regenerating forest 
lands. 


HON eRe BINS a 1943 orelo53@ 


MR. MacDONALD: 1953, as I say 
about 10 years after this government 
was elected. The interesting thing is 
this, Mr. Chairman, that they passed 
that legislation but they did not make 
it retroactive. 


HON. MR. FROST: You cannot 


make trees grow retroactively. 


MR. MacDONALD: In other words, 
any company which had for years been 
slashing at our forest resources, was 
going to be absolved of responsibility 
for the reforestation of the areas which 
they had slashed. That was accepted by 
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this government as a public responsi- 
bility from that point forward. 


The next interesting thing is that it 
took them a year to implement these 
recommendations. Oh, they are a “fast 
bunch” over there. It took them a year 
before they had to implement the thing. 
I had a little clipping here which I 
meant to draw to the attention of the 
hon: Prime, Ministers buteminis 0. 
account that I cannot at the moment 
quote it exactly. It referred to a state- 
ment made by the hon. Prime Minister 
in Port Arthur, where he said that 
henceforth every pulp and paper com- 
pany would have to submit plans for 
the implementation of a modern pro- 
gramme of forest management and 
regeneration and reforestation. But I 
want to point out to hon. members that 
in spite of the glowing claims of the 
private operators of this province, they 
at the present time are reforesting to 
the extent of about 7 million trees a 
year—roughly that, Mr. Chairman, and 
if I am at all out on that figure I would 
appreciate having the exact one as to 
how much reforestation is being done 
by the private companies, and what the 
big companies are doing. Some, like 
Abitibi, are doing very little. 


To show you, Mr. Chairman, the kind 
of misrepresentation of the picture we 
have been getting from the pulp and 
paper industry, may I read an excerpt 
from an article published last October 
15th in Saturday Night which is 
headed : 


You ARE THE LANDLORD 
It reads: 


Less than 10 per cent. of Canada’s 
forest is privately owned. The 
remainder, an area 6 times that of 
France, is Crown land owned by the 
people sot) Canada TY ofie aret ithe 
landlord. 


Among your tenants is the pulp 
and paper industry. It is a good 
tenant. It manages your woodlands 
scientifically, it supports extensive 
silviculture research, it spends more 
on forest conservation than all the 
provinces combined. 


Now Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have the figures to show where the 
private companies in this country, and 
particularly in the province of Ontario, 
are spending more on forest conserva- 
tion than is the provincial government, 
because I simply do not think it 1s the 
case and I suggest to the hon. Minister 
that he talk with some people in his own 
department and he may find out they 
are convinced it is not the case. The 
private operators are doing a hopelessly 
inadequate job, particularly so in terms 
of the great areas they have stripped off, 
and await something to be done, of 
which this government absolved them 
of responsibility in 1953. So the re- 
sponsibility rests with the government 
itself. 


Well, Mr. Chairman, what is the 
government doing? Let us take a look 
at that. In this very good departmental 
handbook that I received in the mail 
just two or three days ago, is contained 
all the details of what is happening in 
The Department of Lands and Forests. 
As I say, it is a very good little hand- 
book. You can turn up figures at the 
drop of a hat. On page 73, with respect 
to trees distributed for reforestation, it 
points out that as far back as 1940— 
and that would be in the era of the 
Liberals, the hon. leader of the Opposi- 
tion will be delighted to know — we 
reached a figure of 17,000 trees being 
reforested in this province. I am sorry, 
Mr. Chairman, may I correct that? I 
should have said 17 million, not 17,000. 
Then we see the figure goes in succeed- 
ing years to 13 million, 11 million. 10 
million, 13 million, 12 million, and we 
get around to this government, for 
example, and about the year 1948 there 
were 13 million. In other words, in 1948 
they were reforesting two-thirds as 
much as the Liberals were doing in 
1940. How interesting, Mr. Chairman. 
In 1949 they started to pick up, and they 
reached a figure of 17 million, in 1950 
they got to 19 million and, to bring the 
story to date, in 1953—they got up to 
25 million. 


Twenty-five million trees. I want the 
House to pause a moment, and realize 
just what a pitiful operation this is. 
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HON] SRO FROST > Those are trees 
which are planted. Natural reforestation 
runs tens of millions over that, and that 
is where the real gain is being made. 


MR. MacDONALD: Just a moment 
now ; you are anticipating the point I am 
getting at. The latest figures we have 
from the department in regard to re- 
forestation are 25 million trees, of which 
15 million are being planted on private 
lands or county forests, or something of 
that nature; only 10 million are being 
planted on publicly-owned lands, Crown 
lands, which are the responsibility of this 
government in attempting to catch up 
with the staggering reforestation need, 
to meet the destruction of our forests 
over past generations. What does that 
mean? The Kennedy Report pointed out 
in 1947 that 214 million acres in the 
Province of Ontario are awaiting re- 
forestation, 24%4 million acres which have 
been slashed off by the timber barons of 
yesteryear, that have to be reforested, 
and that is a public responsibility. 


It takes about 1,000 trees per acre to 
reforest, and that means you will need 
2% billion trees to put these areas back 
into production again, and if you want 
to figure it out, you will find that 250 
years from now, this government will 
have reforested the areas which have 
been slashed off. That is how fast we 
are operating. 


As a matter of fact, if the hon. mem- 
ber for Renfrew South will remember, 
a year ago when they had a meeting of 
the Regional Planning Board, in eastern 
Ontario, some of the people in his own 
area submitted that there were 25,000 
acres in eastern Ontario to be reforested. 
The attitude of this government with 
that proposal, as with every other brief 
submitted to that Board, was to say 
“no”. The government was slapped over 


the fingers by Gratton O’Leary for that 


procedure. 


HON ihe eROe ie it the hon: 
member will just sit down and figure it 
out, he will find that there is in natural 
and planned reforestation, today, at least 
two trees for every one being cut. Two 
in place of the one that is taken off. 
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MR. MacDONALD: But you are 
ignoring the 3 generations which have 
been slashed off, and have to be re- 
generated. Are you going to leave this 
an unproductive area from now until 
Kingdom come, or put it back into 
production ? 


HONUMRE, BROST? Mr Chairman; 
I have a long acquaintanceship with the 
Ottawa Valley, and if one drives down 
the road from North Bay through the 
Ottawa Valley to Ottawa, one cannot 
help but be impressed with the tremen- 
dous natural resources. You see pine 
trees there in the millions. 


MR. MacDONALD: “‘Tories’’, too. 
HON. MR. FROST: I would point 


out, Mr. ‘Chairman, when the hon. mem- 
ber reaches that step in the great north- 
ern Ontario area, and those people know 
what is going on, every constituency 
elected a government member save one, 
and that was in Kenora, and that was 
pretty close. That would seem to indicate 
a general satisfaction, and when one 
mentions the Ottawa Valley, may I tell 
the hon. member that they returned all 
government supporters. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
here is once again that the sins and the 
inadequacies of the government and its 
policies, are covered up by the mention 
of June 9th. Power is everything—if 
you have the power, you ignore the 
weaknesses in your policy. 


MR. MALONEY: The hon. member 
received 509 votes in Renfrew South in 


1955, 
HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: I do 


not agree with what the hon member for 
York South says about the natural re- 
generation. I live in this country and I 
know whereof I speak, and I can take 
you out to many, many areas which have 
been cut for 5 years, and I can stand you 
on a stump and you can count double the 
number of trees coming up than there 
are stumps. 


I agree that probably we have been 
slow in getting our programme started, 
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but I would point out these programmes 
are not something which can be done 
overnight. It takes years of planning, 
and the staff has to be made available, 
and there are many things in connection 
with starting a project such as this. I 
have no apologies to make since I have 
become Minister, and I think that is the 
case with other hon. Ministers, for what 
has been going on in this province since 
1946. We instigated the Royal Commis- 
sion on Forestry. Hon. Mr. Drew was 
the one who appointed the Royal Com- 
mission, and he was responsible for what 
I think was one of the greatest things 
that happened in Ontario, and that was 
stopping the export of our raw 
materials. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. mem- 
bers do not even know what the hon. 
Minister said, but they are clapping 
anyway. 


HON DOOLEY NAP EE DOR AN rae 
think it was difficult for the people of 
northern Ontario, living in the district 
up there, seeing their raw materials 
being shipped out, and nothing manu- 
factured in their own area. With the 
stopping of export of wood over a 10- 
year period, we have been responsible 
for building at least 4 new mills, and 
that is a good thing. 


Secondly, when the Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed I would tell the 
House that I think this government 1m- 
plemented more things from that Royal 
Commission’s Report in Ontario than 
from that of any other. I know hon. 
members will realize that everything 
recommended by a Royal Commission 
will not be implemented in its entirety. 


MR. MacDONALD: What about the 
basic things ? 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: There 
is a difference between 1946 and 1953, 
and I know whereof I speak, because 
General Kennedy happens to be my 
adviser. 


MR, MacDONALD: Bute a hat 
General Kennedy wrote in the report 
still applies. 
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HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: It 
could or it could not. Some things are 
right, and some things are wrong. We 
have put the forests under management, 
we brought about the basis for good 
management in this province. The in- 
ventory which was started in 1946, went 
on for 5 years, progressively, district by 
district, and is still going on, and will 
continue for the next 20 years, because it 
is no good if you let it stop, it has to be 
continued, and then go back and correct 
what has happened by fires, and so on. 
We are the only government of which I 
know in the world which has a real pro- 
gramme like that going on. 


MR. MacDONALD: Oh, go away 
out to Saskatchewan, and I will show 
you— 


~ 


MR. MALONEY: Sit down. 
THE CHAIRMAN: Order. 
MR. MacDONALD: Out in Saskat- 


chewan— 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: They 
are selling their wood a lot cheaper than 
we are. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. Gentle- 
men, I do not like to have to call “order”, 
yet we are debating here in the House, 
and the hon. Minister is making a 
speech, and I do not think he should be 
interrupted. 


MR. MacDONALD: But for the 
hon. Minister to make a statement like 
that— 


THE CHAIRMAN: I think we had 
all better watch our statements. 


MR. WARDROPE: Is there not a 
time limit on speeches ? 


THE CHAIRMAN: You, too. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: Mr. 
Chairman, I do not think the hon. mem- 
ber for York South is serious about say- 
ing we are not trying to do a good job. I 
have only been the Minister for a short 
time, and I am sorry I made the state- 
ment in the House about being the best 
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Minister; I did not mean it that way, 
because I have a great deal of respect 
for the work done by former hon. Minis- 
ters. I would like to say this very 
sincerely, I have never had any big 
company or big industry make any sug- 
gestions to me in regard to what I should 
do. I say that very sincerely, because a 
great many of them are my friends, 
people with whom I worked over the 
years, and I do not think they would 
embarrass me by putting me in that 
position. I say that most sincerely, and 
I know the hon. member for York South 
will take my word for it. 


MR. MacDONALD: Very well. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: Ih a 
case of this kind, one cannot take these 
steps and carry them all out immediately. 
It has to be by progressive steps, and 
cutting off the export of wood was the 
start, the Kennedy Report was next, the 
Crown Timber Act of 1952, which set a 
completely new basis of timber areas in 
this province, and then we feel that with 
our inventory figures, we can set up our 
Crown Management units across the 
province. I must say I was a little remiss 
in my duties, I do not have the figures 
on that, but I have the information now, 
and every area in this province 1s under 
Crown Management at the present time. 
I would like to show the hon. member 
for York South this Management plan, 
showing the companies’ limits and be- 
sides that, they have to produce a yearly 
plan; if the hon. member would like to 
have a look at these, I would be very 
happy to let him have them. 


MR. MacDONALD: I would like to 
study it carefully. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: It is 
very complete, and they have to produce 
another document at the first of June 
of every year, and after that document 
is produced our foresters go in and 
check their estimates of what they are 
going to cut, and see what we think 
they should do. It starts in September, 
but in September it may be a completely 
different Management plan than they 
have projected, because we may have 
our own ideas about it. In 4 or 5 cases, 
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we have cancelled their Management 
plan for the year, and they have to 
present a new one. I think we are get- 
ting co-operation from industry on this 
effort and I believe we will continue to 
get it. 

We have now under consideration 
this regeneration plan, and it has been 
under discussion for at least a year. It 
was brought out in the White Paper, 
to let the people who are using the areas, 
using the timber on them, know that 
they have certain responsibilities, and 
what should be done, and we have to 
“sell” that to the people. 


MR. MacDONALD: We = have 
known it for the last two or three 
generations. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order. I am 
going to have to insist if any hon. mem- 
ber wants to ask a question of any hon. 


member speaking, he will have to 
address the Chair. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: Mr. 
Chairman, I did not plan on making 
another speech, but I think these things 
should come out, for the information of 
the hon. member for York South, as I 
had some information he did not have. 
There is no thought in my mind of 
withholding any information. Regenera- 
tion is the third step in this matter, 
and it is a very, very important one. 
I would like to project this, and I say 
without fear or reservation that if both 
the hon. member for York South and 
myself would come back here 100 years 
from now, we would see better forests 
than we have today, and that will follow 
through because of the projects which 
we have on hand at the present time. 
I think we will have better forests and 
better species of trees; the seedlets 
being used today are the choicest ob- 
tainable. In the province today, 40 or 
50 of our forests are over-matured, and 
should be cut immediately. When 
talking about cutting our forests down, 
the hon. member will agree with me 
that the pulp and paper industry and 
the saw-mill operators in this country 
today are hard-headed businessmen, is 
that not true? 
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MR. MacDONALD: I think a “‘hard- 
headed business man’ is a man who 
does not destroy the product which has 
created his business. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: That 
would not apply to the pulp and paper 
industry. 


MR. MacDONALD: Perhaps the 
pressure is strong enough so they will 
change. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: They 
have taken advantage of modern forestry 
that perhaps the people in the saw-mill 
industry did not have 50 years ago. 
When you realize the number of fores- 
try people in this province who were 
limited up to the last 15 or 20 years, 
and it is very difficult today to get a 
forestry engineer to agree with another 
on the proper way to start a regenera- 
tion programme. 


It is our responsibility to put the 
plan into effect, and by doing so, we 
have complete control of it. We know 
it is uniform. Regeneration, as far as 
spruce is concerned, would cost 40 
cents, and I would say if you go around 
putting them down with a pick and 
shovel, it would cost you 5 cents a tree 
to plant them. There are many things 
we know, but there are many we do 
not. When we have our plan in effect 
and in operation for a year or so, then 
we will be in a better position to go to 
industry and tell them what we are 
doing, and what it is going to cost, and 
what their share is going to be, and I 
think we have a responsibility to do 
that. With that thought in mind, I am 
instigating that plan. It will go from 
the Ottawa Valley through to Kenora. 


I have a pilot plan in my Estimates, 
and I am quite ready to speak as to how 
it will be integrated into each district 
as it comes along. I do not agree with 
some of the things in the White Paper. 
I have had some practical experience in 
some of these things, and I do not agree 
with them. However, while I am on my 
feet, I might say in relation to this size 
of timber on pulpwood concessions. 
What we are doing in relation to saw- 
mills; there are 1,363 saw-mills operat- 
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ing in this province, and over 1,000 of 
them are operating on pulp concessions 
and doing it on a portable-saw basis. 
There are several hundred in the Lake- 
head area, and to the best of my knowl- 
edge, no one has gone without logs. 


HON MRVEROS Mae Chaitin 
I would say to the hon. member for 
York South that I had a good deal to 
do with the White Paper. 


MR. MacDONALD: I hope you did 
not have anything to do with the gram- 
mar, it is one of the worst pieces of 
writing I have seen. 


HON. MR. FROST: Two of those 
who collaborated on the White Paper 
and did a great deal of work on it, were 
Dean Sisam of the University of 
Toronto, and General Kennedy, who is 
in the House this afternoon, and he 
spent some time with The Department 
of Lands and Forests and with The 
Department of Highways in relation to 
certain matters in which we are in- 
terested. In these problems we often 
find there is no unanimity of opinion. 
The hon. Minister of Lands and Forests 
mentions that as a practical man, and 
one who has spent his lifetime in the 
timber industry, there are things he dis- 
agreed with there. 


I can quite understand that. When 
talking to the department man and con- 
sultants, and others, there are, in many 
cases, differences of opinion which are 
really only resolved by experience. The 
matter of silviculture, forest culture, as 
a matter of fact, is a new idea in many 
ways. It is new in comparison with 
other provisions and matters of that 
sort. It may be years old as a matter 
of actual fact, I do not know how far 
back it goes, probably 50 or 100 years, 
but I would say to the hon. member 
that in America it is a comparatively 
new thing. As a matter of fact, I think 
the silviculture men, such as Kennedy 
and Sisam and others, are constantly 
looking for better methods, and no 
method is taken as a final answer. 

That is one of the conditions the hon. 
member would find exists in this very 
great problem with which we are con- 
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fronted. I have said before that it is 
perfectly true there is a different view 
on the part of industry, but there is a 
different view on the part of people too. 
In the, days of the settlement of this 
province, forests were counted as an 
enemy, and anything which would 
destroy them, whether fire or whatever 
method was adopted, was done. Forests 
were destroyed, as a matter of fact, in 
the north country. Ofttimes fires were 
started because that was the way to 
start blueberry patches in the old days. 
I know areas in Ontario today where 
there are blueberry swamps, where fires 
occur with great regularity. I do not 
know whether the hon. Minister of 
Lands and Forests has run across those 
cases, but I know of some myself. It 
may be that some of that old idea still 
persists in the present day, but, gener- 
ally speaking, there has been a complete 
reversal of people’s views in relation to 
forest culture, and to the necessity of 
conserving forests, and that is reflected 
in these amounts. 


MR: MacDONALD: I am not im- 
pressed by this kind of argument. There 
are at least 25 commissions which have 
made reports to governments in the last 
40 or 50 years by experts who knew 
what had to be done to stop the des- 
truction of these resources, and it is a 
feeble thing to use that as an argument 
in 1956, that people are not aware of 
how they should protect these resources, 
when the experts tell them how it should 
be done. 

I am delighted to hear about the plans 
the hon. Minister says are on his draw- 
ing board at the present time, but my 
belief is that they are a generation or 
two generations too late. We had such 
plans in the Drury government, in the 
Ferguson government and we had them 
in 1947, with the Kennedy Report. 
Nothing happened then— 


HON. MR. FROST: Until now. 


MR. MacDONALD: There is some 
basis for doubt as to whether something 
will be done this time, and when the hon. 
Minister has proven otherwise I will be 
glad. 
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I want to pick up where I left off. I 
shall forgo the extreme pleasure of 
bringing the House up-to-date on various 
policies in Saskatchewan, and how they 
built a forest industry in a province 
where nobody believed it was possible. 


I want to go back to the point I was 
discussing when the hon. Prime Minis- 
ter interjected. I agree that there is 
some regeneration which goes on 
naturally, but if the hon. Prime Minis- 
ter will look at the Kennedy Report, he 
will see it indicates that there is any- 
where from 2% to 5 million acres 
requiring regeneration. At least half of 
that may be natural regeneration, but 
there is another half in red and white 
pine areas where that does not happen 
or, if it does, you have inferior species 
which have little or no commercial value. 

My contention is that our reforesta- 
tion programme is pitifully inadequate 
in terms of meeting the needs. We have 
set an objective of 31 million trees, only 
Y% of that going to the Crown lands 
which require regeneration. However 
we are not doing enough. 


That is the point I would like to ask 
the hon. Minister about. Last year, this 
government raised from forest industries 
$19.7 million in revenue. They spent 
$17.1 million; in other words, there was 
only about $2 million net revenue going 
into the provincial treasury and the rest 
of the money which was raised was 
ploughed back into the industry, yet 
there is not enough to do a reforestation 
programme of any magnitude. 


One would think if this government 
were interested in reforestation, at least 
it would be raising a bit more money to 
expand that programme. The govern- 
ment has the men, it has the facilities 
for expanding it by at least 40 million 
or 50 million trees with the basic 
facilities they have at the moment. All 
they lack is money. If they had more 
money they could get more men and 
more facilities to raise the figure to 100 
million trees a year. 

What is this government doing? This 
government is budgeting to raise less 
money from the forest industry next 
year than it did in the past year, in spite 
of the fact of the inadequacies of their 
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programme to improve their reforesta- 
tion programme. They are budgeting 
for less money next year than last year 
for reforestation, so I do not think they 
are making any progress on those 
grounds at all. 

That brings me back to the point as 
to why these people should “get away” 
with the kind of thing which they have 
been “getting away” with. It also brings 
me to the point I raised that this gov- 
ernment decides it needs more forest 
fire-fighting equipment and brings in a 
Bill to obligate these companies to sup- 
ply the equipment for fire-fighting, and 
then when the companies make repre- 
sentation to the government, the govern- 
ment withdraws its Bills. Is this gov- 
ernment the master of these companies ? 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: Yes, 


MR. MacDONALD: Why does not 
the hon. Minister raise enough money 
to have a programme? If this govern- 
ment is the master of these companies, 
why does the hon. Minister bring in a 
Bill to provide adequate forest fire- 
fighting equipment, and withdraw the 
Bill because they make _ representa- 
tions against it? This government is 
not the master, but the servant of the 
companies. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: I 
just got through saying we will do that 
when we have assessed this, and found 
out what it costs. 


MR. MacDONALD: Why do we 
have to wait? The need is obvious. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: It is 
a very simple matter to throw our whole 
economy out of gear. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. Min- 
ister is not going to do that by raising 
$10 million out of the profits of the pulp 
and paper companies. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: The 
industry would never come into Ontario, 
but would go to the southern United 
States. 
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MR. MacDONALD: It will go to the 
south still more unless you do something. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me, 
I will make my final point. My first 
point was in regard to lumber, my 
second point was in regard to reforesta- 
tion and my third point is with regard 
to pulpwood. I think there is a very 
serious situation here. 

I do not know whether this is one of 
the quotations from the White Paper 
which the hon. Minister does not agree 
with, because he is a practical man, but 
on page 4 of the White Paper, we find 
the following: 


Pulpwood, which was first cut in 
Ontario at the turn of the century, by 
1930 reached a production of one 
million cords, and by 1951 was just 
under 3 million cords. There are many 
indications that the cut of spruce 
pulpwood in Ontario— 


Now note this: 


—may soon reach its peak or a 
position similar to that reached by the 
white pine sawlog industry in 1908. 
Almost the same forces are at work 
with respect to the pulp and paper 
industry and spruce pulpwood as 
caused the decline of the white pine 
sawlog industry. 


In other words, here I draw to the 
attention of the hon. member from Port 
Arthur who is very interested in this, 
by the testimony of the government’s 
own statements, they are within reaching 
distance of reaching the peak produc- 
tion of pulpwood which will then drop 
off, because we are not conserving our 
pulpwood resources. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: The 
hon. member should read a little bit 
further down in the report. 


MR. MacDONALD: I will if the 
hon. Minister wants me to. 


What were the causes of the decline 
in the white pine lumber industry, 
now so apparent? They were: 

1. Too rapid a removal of the 
virgin stands; 
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2. lack of regeneration on any 
adequate scale after logging; and 


3. lack of adequate protection of 
the growing forests from fire, insect 
attacks and other destructive agencies. 


Is that enough or does the hon. Minister 
want me to continue, and read more? 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: That 
is just what I got through saying. We 
are doing something about it. 


MR. MacDONALD: I am very glad 
to hear that, because it is time we did. 
We are within reaching distance of the 
peak production for pulpwood as well 
as sawlogs. 


This is what I want to ask the hon. 
Minister: is he doing something about 
this? The ‘hon. member for Port Arthur 
made a speech last year. He comes from 
an area where he is very interested in 
pulpwood, and he pointed out that 
spruce is the heart and soul of the pulp- 
wood industry, because spruce is the 
high-grade pulpwood, and if you do 
not have that high-grade pulpwood, | 
suggest to the hon. Minister, it is just 
possible that many of these companies 
which are coming in and depleting our 
resources will not be interested in com- 
ing here. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: Mr. 


Chairman, may I answer? 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I have been interrupted about 12 times 
already this afternoon, and I would like 
to continue for just a minute. 

These companies will not be interested 
in coming in and establishing an indus- 
try with all the transporting difficulties, 
and the distance from their markets in 
northern Ontario, if they cannot get 
spruce because of its superior quality. 

I draw to the hon. Minister’s attention 
that in the southern part of the United 
States in areas where they have refor- 
estation, they are cutting 16 million 
cords of pulpwood a year. We cut 3 
million cords of pulpwood a year which 
might show you how small that is by 
comparison. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: Yes, 


but that is 10 years against our 60 or 
65. 


MR. MacDONALD: The point I 
want to ask the hon. Minister specifically 
about is: according to this report, spruce 
represents less than half of our pulp- 
wood stands. Yet we are cutting spruce 
at a rate of 75 per cent. of our annual 
cut; in other words, we are destroying 
the “heart and soul of the pulpwood 
industry,” if I may quote the hon. mem- 
ber for Port Arthur, because we are 
cutting it at the rate of 75 per cent. of 
our annual cut, and it only represents 
50 per cent. of our stands. If this is an 
accurate document, when spruce has 
been removed from the scene, our indus- 
try will not be in a competitive position 
with the developments in the southern 
United States in reforested areas where 
you have new technological develop- 
ments so that you can use inferior 
species of woods such as pine. 


What is being done to make certain 
that in our pulpwood we are putting in 
enough of the less superior species, shall 
I call them, or the inferior species along 
with spruce, so that we do not destroy 
spruce which is the heart of the pulp- 
wood industry? I would like an answer 
from the hon. Minister in regard to that 
in specific terms. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: Mr. 
Chairman, I agree that the white and 
black spruce have been a very great 
drawing card, as far as newsprint is 
concerned, in the Province of Ontario, 
and I do not think it is essential to the 
economy of the province to completely 
cut spruce. As the hon. member pointed 
out they are making newsprint in the 
southern United States from an inferior 
type of pine which, in the United States, 
would compare with our jack pine in 
Ontario. 


MR. MacDONALD: I agree. 
HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: I 


have been talking with representatives 
of all the companies and pointed out 
to all of them, that the rate of cutting 
can no longer go on, that they will have 
to use all species on their limits. 
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MR. MacDONALD: Does the hon. 
Minister have the regulations to enforce 
that? 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: We 
will bring in regulations to that effect. 
They used to say that could not be 
done, but it has been pointed out very 
definitely in the south that it can be 
done. Another factor is these mills are 
getting more diversified in Ontario. You 
may have a craft and newsprint opera- 
tion going on at the one time, which 
allows them to clean cut their limits in 
a good sound forestry practice. Up until 
the last few years, there was a certain 
amount of highgrading as far as spruce 
was concerned. Our district foresters 
are watching that very closely. They 
have their instructions, and they are to 
make sure the highgrading does not go 
on; in other words they will have to use 
the jack pine. 


One of the bad features before this 
time was they left stands of jack pine, 
after they were through, which fell 
down because the other trees had been 
cut down or they were blown down. We 
have to get down to the cutting of the 
limits, the way the forests have grown, 
and there is no income they can make 
out-of it;except ‘they can use 4 smal! 
percentage of poplar, to be sure, as well 
as jack pine in a newsprint operation. 
Our mills are getting more and more 
diversified. 


MR. MacDONALD: What percent- 
age of the cut last year was spruce? 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: I do 
not have the figures with me, but I can 
give you figures for one company. For 
instance, K.V.P. only cut 12,000 cords 
of spruce. They have cut it progessively 
on jack pine and poplar, and they are 
treating jack pine and everything else. 
They have jack pine to sell and they are 
using a very small portion of spruce. 
Actually they are reserving the spruce. 


MR. MacDONALD: I think any- 
body who looks into this will agree it 
is the heart of our pulpwood industry, 
because I am convinced no American 
company will come up and establish a 


company in northern Ontario when they 
can market it more economically in the 
more accessible areas in the United 
States. 


What is happening to our spruce is 
that it will soon reach its peak, and then 
will fall off. 


Will the hon. Minister next year 
make sure the House is informed how 
much of our cut is spruce so that we 
can see where we stand? 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: I 
think that is a good suggestion, Mr. 
Chairman. I am, quite frankly, worried 
about that myself. I think there has 
been too much of that going on. Every- 
where I have gone in this province I 
have spoken about it. I warned these 
companies they have to put their houses 
in order. 


MR MacDONAGD 1 am asliite 
less optimistic than the hon. Minister. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: Per- 
haps the hon. member is. 


HON. MR. FROST: May I point 
out something in connection with 
southern pine. I do not want to under- 
estimate the possibilities of southern 
pine as a competitor for our own woods, 
but I think I can say, Mr. Chairman, 
there has been a tendency to over- 
estimate the competitive power of 
southern pine, for two or three reasons, 
which I will mention. 


First of all, southern pine is not as 
good as our wood. It is quite true that 
the black spruce is the very best wood 
but, nevertheless, we have several species 
of woods growing in our province which 
are superior to southern pine from the 
standpoint of texture and use in this 
particular matter. 


Another interesting fact has come 
about very recently. As a matter of 
fact, our growth south of North Bay is 
pretty well as satisfactory as the growth 
in some of the southern states, because 
of climatic conditions. When we get 
north of North Bay, we run into more 
northern latitudes and the growth is 
slower. Investigation during the past 
few years has indicated that south of 
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North Bay, from a growth standpoint, 
we are as competitive as the southern 
people. That has been disclosed by the 
silviculture people in the last few years. 
I do not think we can overlook this fact, 
which is another interesting point, from 
the standpoint of our wood and timber, 
that in Ontario about 85 per cent. of our 
land area is still owned by the Crown. 
That in itself is a very great asset. 


MR. MacDONALD: And it also 
leaves the department with a _ big 
obligation. 


PON Vier ie) Sil my es. 1 acree. 
In a number of areas in southern 
Ontario, and the Algonquin Park area, 
the Crown-land area is very great, south 
of North Bay. And when we go north 
of North Bay, there is only a minute 
percentage of the land which is privately 
owned. 


Then, let us consider the southern 
states to which this would apply; the 
north end of Florida, Georgia, Alabama 
—I would say Louisiana would be pretty 
far west—parts of Tennessee, the Caro- 
linas, Virginia, West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, I think, would pretty well 
cover the area. 


In that area, first of all, there is very 
little land which is not privately owned. 
About the only areas which are not, are 
the state parks, and that area is not a 
drop in the bucket compared to our 
own parks, leaving out the other Crown 
lands. 


There is another factor which I think 
should come into this. If the hon. mem- 
ber would go to the southern states and 
tour around, he would see the tremen- 
dous switch in population. There has 
been a tremendous increase in popula- 
tion in the southern states, and also in 
industrial development, I think from 
the shortage of water in the north, and 
secondly, perhaps there is more area 
available in the southern states due to 
the aftermath of the Civil War. But 
that is rapidly decreasing. As a matter 
of fact, it will be found that in the states 
I have mentioned, they will soon have 
to apply a number of taxes, real estate, 
schools and things of that sort. Quite 
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aside from everything else, the economic 
effect of that expansion which has 
developed, would offset any advantage— 
if that is an advantage—of growth. That 
is something into which our silviculture 
people are looking in a different way at 
the present time. 


However, I do not leave out of the 
picture what has been said by the hon. 
member. I think our job is to protect 
our forests, and to provide the very 
best methods possible, because, in doing 
that, we are providing for the perman- 
ency of the industry in this province for 
all time to come. With the increase in 
the requirements for newsprint, with 
the great population in the United 
States, if we permit our forests to be 
devastated, we will lose what will be 
a tremendous advantage to the province 
in the future, and I am “all for” pre- 
serving our forests, and devising better 
methods of operations, in every way 
possible. 


I think it is true that the lumber and 
timber industry is recognizing that 
more and more, and that upon regenera- 
tion and production depends the life of 
the industry in which we are all 
interested. 


Mae oe eee ble seen Liaitom) sire 
Chairman, perhaps while the hon. mem- 
ber for York South is sitting down, I 
might ask a question which I was not 
permitted to ask before. I would like to 
ask the hon. member for York South 
how many of the operations in the north 
country he has visited ? 


MR. MacDONALD: Does the hon. 


member mean lumber companies? 
NRL Pilneandapaper, 


MR. MacDONALD: I have visited 
the one in Kapuskasing— 


MR. HALL: That is enough. If that 
is not one of the biggest, it is one of 
the very good pulp and paper mills in 
the Province of Ontario. Whether or 
not the hon. member knows it, it is 
operating a reforestation programme, 
where they are growing seedlings, and 
replanting them, and it is their hope 
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that, in the very near future, the Crown 
lands over which they operate will bear 
trees in perpetuity, so the cut will never 
run out. The hon. member made the 
remark concerning “slashing the tim- 
ber,” and I would like to say to him 
that this company, by its policy of re- 
forestation, is doing a big job, and is 
planting tree for tree for every one it 
cuts. 


MR. MacDONALD: If that was a 
question, I have two comments: (a) I 
visited the pulp and paper mills across 
Ontario, and even beyond, from Liver- 
pool, Nova Scotia, to those in British 
Columbia. 


MR. HALL: Then it is a wonder 
the hon. member did not secure more 
tacts: 


MR. MacDONALD: I have gathered 
facts, and the hon. Prime Minister and 
hon. Minister are aware of them whether 
the hon. member for Halton is or not. 
I agree with him that this company has 
done a better job than any other com- 
pany in Ontario. 


MRO EAL ee he aw itons 
never mentioned that fact. 


MR. MacDONALD: But there are 
a number of others, including Abitibi, 
which has done next to nothing. I wish 
all the companies in Ontario would take 
a look at the company in Kapuskasing, 
and duplicate its effort. If they would, 
we would not have only 7 million trees 
reforested by private companies in this 
province. 


MRO WHICHER: J haye-sone iaing 
which I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of the hon. Minister, which I 
brought to his attention the other day, 
and in connection with which I received 
a very nice answer. There have been 
many people in the townships and some 
of the counties who have petitioned the 
hon. Minister about deer being run 
with dogs. In my own little area, there 
have been several petitions from the 
township to the county, requesting that 
dogs be not allowed to run deer. The 


member 
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department has always said it was up 
to the individual county or township to 
enforce the law. Of course, that was 
impossible, because none of the munici- 
palities have policemen to go out and 
arrest hunters who are allowing their 
dogs to chase deer. I was very happy 
this morning when the hon. Minister 
stopped me and said that from now on, 
when any county wished to have dogs 
stopped running the deer population, he 
would see that the law would be en- 
forced by The Department of Lands 
and Forests, through its field men. 


I think that is a great step forward 
because undoubtedly it has been a hard- 
ship in many instances, where dogs have 
gone across farm lands. The farmers 
did not want them there, but they did 
not feel they could do anything about 
it, and I am very happy to have the hon. 
Minister tell me that from now on it 
will be looked after by the department. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: And have 
the dogs well trained so they will stop 
at the line fence. 


MR. GORDON: When a person is 
convicted of hunting out of season, and 
has paid his fine, what does he have to 
do to get ‘his gun back, and how much 
will he have to pay? 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: It 
depends on circumstances. In many 
cases there is no return at all. In other 
circumstances, where we do not feel the 
charge is a very serious one—and there 
are different degrees of charges—the 
man can have his gun back by paying 
the nominal fee of $5, by making 
application to the department. 


MR. GORDON: I wrote to the 
department in connection with a case 
and was told it was $10. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: It 
might have been a different charge. 


MR. GORDON: No, on the same 
charge, and the candidate for election at 
that time got his back for $5, so he 
got a $5 better deal than I did. 


Votes 902 and 903 agreed to. 
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On vote 904: 


MR. MacDONALD: I want to come 
back to the Bill the government brought 
in, because it sort of became lost in the 
shuffle. The hon. Minister said they had 
enough fire-fighting equipment last year, 
yet the government brings in a Bill 
which provides there should be fire- 
fighting equipment across the province, 
especially for the lumber and pulp and 
paper industries. This Bill had first and 
second readings, and was referred to 
the committee on Lands and Forests and 
in that committee it was killed because 
of representations made by the com- 
panies. It seems strange that the depart- 
ment, with its efficient staff, should bring 
in a Bill to secure more fire-fighting 
equipment, and that the Bill should be 
killed in committee because of repre- 
sentations by the companies. From that, 
I can draw only one of two conclusions ; 
either the government does not want 
them to “pay the shot”, and will take it 
upon itself, or the government, with its 
efficient staff, has drawn the Bill in a 
very sloppy manner. 


I think the hon. Minister knows that 
more fire-fighting equipment is needed 
and why should not the department have 
forced the private owners to provide 
some of it, particularly if the govern- 
ment is not raising any money to pay 
for it, because the government is raising 
less from the forest industries this year 
than it did last year. I think there I have 
the department either “going or com- 
ing’, and I would like an answer. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: Mr. 
Chairman, I must confess that the reason 
I withdrew the Bill was the fact that 
the wording of it was very difficult for 
the operators to understand. In fact 
most of the members of the committee 
sitting there could not “catch the drift”. 


MR. MacDONALD: They knew 
they would have to have more money 
for fire-fighting equipment. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: No. 
Let us get down to cases. We have 
had good fire-fighting co-operation with 
industry on the various limits. No one 
wants to see a limit destroyed by fire, 
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and it was because we feared we might 
destroy that good co-operation, by put- 
ting an axe over the heads of some of 
the smaller companies, which might 
possibly put them out of business, that 
the Bill was withdrawn. I am not wor- 
ried about the larger operators; they 
are not taking any chances of their limits 
burning up, and are providing ample 
equipment, but it might be the means of 
putting some of the smaller operators 
out of business. We feel we have 
received excellent co-operation. How- 
ever, the thing which really “broke the 
camel’s back” in the Act was in regard 
to the compensation arrangement in 
connection with these fires. We were 
trying to protect ourselves on that. We 
had an arrangement in the last year or 
so between the compensation depart- 
ment, the operators and ourselves, under 
which we would take care of our own 
compensation of the cost for fighting 
fires, but we felt that perhaps there 
would be certain operators who would 
try to take advantage of the situation, 
and dump their problem over onto us, 
and we did not want to assume the 
responsibility. They do not want to 
assume their responsibilities. So I think 
if we have done nothing else, we have 
pointed up the fact to the operators that 
the group we have there represent the 
O.F.I. who represent probably two- 
thirds of the saw-mill operators and the 
pulp and paper industry in Ontario, they 
are their official organs, or their official 
representatives, and we did point up to 
them that this was a very, very difficult 
thing to handle, that we did find 
instances of people “chiselling’ and 
cheating, but that we had had good 
relations. That was brought out very 
clearly by our Department staff, but 
with the fear in our mind that by forcing 
the issue we might build up a relation- 
ship that would be detrimental to the 
department. Goodness knows, I do not 
want to do that, when we get into fire- 
fighting. 

So I withdrew the Bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, on the understanding that we 
would have another look at it, and at 
the same time warned them that they 
had their job to do, and they admitted it. 
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MR. MacDONALD: I would like to 
see the hon. Minister getting tough, I 
will be right back of him when he does 
that. 


HON: MR, MAPEEDORAME 1 
think I was very tough in committee. 
There are hon. members here who were 
there then. I did not makes bones about 
it, and I never have. 


MR. MacDONALD: Then whatever 
the reasons were for withdrawing the 
Bill, let us not dispute them further. 
Clearly the government felt it needed 
more fire-fighting equipment, and were 
going to have it established by the 
private companies. Now that that is not 
going to be the case, because the hon. 
Minister has withdrawn the Bill for at 
least a year, does he not think the 
Estimate should be raised? 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: I 
think the main factor brought out in 
the Bill was the fact that we wanted 
trained personnel. We are not worried 
about equipment as much as we are 
about trained personnel. 


MR. MacDONALD: It said both. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: It 
said both, but we were thinking in terms 
of personnel. They took the stand we 
might want to be keeping crews stand- 
ing by to fight fires, which would put 
the small operators out of business, and 
we had no intention of doing that at all. 
As hon. members know, we operate 
two fire-fighting schools in the province, 
one in the north-west, and one in the 
north, and, as a matter of fact, we 
wanted these smaller operators to send 
one or two representatives there to learn, 
and to go home and teach the employees. 
That is all we wanted them to do. 


MR. MacDONALD: We can review 
the situation next year. 


Vote 904 agreed to. 


On vote 905: 


MRe OLIVE Ri ca barman 
want to make a remark or two in rela- 
tion to some item, I do not care exactly 


which one. It has to do with the empires 
that we are giving away up north by 
way of leases to these companies. 


HON. MR. FROST: To which 
empire in the hon. leader of the Opposi- 
tion referring? 


MR. OLIVER: If the hon. Prime 
Minister will listen a moment or so, he 
will know what I am talking about. 


HON. MR. FROST: We are still 
dividing up the empire the hon. leader 
of the Opposition’s party gave us. 


MRT OLIV EARS Pheresaremomconts 
panies in a particular area, and I want 
the “hon, *Primer Minister stom cette 
significance of this. These 3 companies 
are the Dryden Company, the Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper, and the 
Anglo-Newfoundland. Those 3 com- 
panies have something like 6,720 square 
miles under lease, and the Dryden 
Company, I understand, in February of 
this year, were given a reserved lease 
on an additional 1,200 square miles until 
1960, so they would have now some 
8,800 square miles of timber limits 
under lease from the government. 


I am quite cognizant of the need for 
a sizeable acreage, or whatever it may 
be called, to support pulp and paper 
mills, but I suggest to the House that 
we should have from the government a 
review of the situation which would lead 
us to the place where we could under- 
stand, if possible, that these huge limits 
are needed either for existing mills or 
for purposes of expansion. One mill is 
in operation, the Dryden Mill; another 
one was forecast a year or so ago in 
Sioux Lookout and I imagine these 
leases would have something to do with 
preparing material for those mills, but 
it does seem to me that we are getting 
into the position where huge acreages 
are given to these leaseholders, perhaps 
in excess, or what would look to the 
layman to be an excess, of either their 
needs at the moment, or their needs in 
the foreseeable future. I would like to 
hear the hon. Minister on that subject. 
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HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: Mr. 
Chairman, I think in relation to the 
Dryden Paper Company, they do have 
an expansion programme of approxi- 
mately $11 million, at the present time. 
They announced, a year ago, a forecast 
project for the future for a total overall 
figure of about $22 million. One thing 
I think should be brought out is the 
fact that in these reserve areas, there is 
not any security as far as these com- 
panies are concerned, Mr. Chairman. 
They are just given as an opportunity 
for them to look them over, and give 
us an opportunity to assess the overall 
picture, when they get really into pro- 
duction, so that we will be able to assess 
their tonnages against the amount of 
timber they have on their limits. Then, 
if their reserve is too big, we are quite 
within our rights to legally remove that 
reserve area. But when we are watch- 
ing a development like Dryden Paper 
Company, which seems to be a contin- 
uous development, we feel we have to 
set aside a big enough area to take care 
of the overall development, and then 
when that development is completed, we 
are in a position to withdraw the re- 
serves not needed by that company. 


Let me say too, that as far as I am 
concerned, Mr. Chairman, none of these 
limits are being given out under a lease 
to companies on the basis of just a 
promise. 


Nike Oily HRs Or what, 
Chairman ? 


HONPeM Ke WA PLEDORAM: On 
the basis of a promise of doing some- 
thing. In other words I felt — and I 
think it is a new departure for the 
department — that we should not sign 
any 2l-year leases with these people on 
any reserved areas, or any reserved 
areas to anybody who says they are 
going to do something; in other words, 
as far as I am concerned, I have to have 
a letter from the President of a com- 
pany, signed by himself, saying they are 
ready to spend “X” millions of dollars, 
and on the basis of that letter, I will 
go to Cabinet Council and ask for the 
right to issue a licence for one year or 
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18 months, and within that period, if 
they have not produced, then we are 
quite within our rights in wiping out 
the licence: 

That is the procedure as far as Anglo- 
Newfoundland Paper Company is 
concerned, and as far as any of these 
companies are concerned. In other 
words, it is done, not on a basis of 
promises, but on a basis of producing. 


DMRS OUIVER May I’ ask whatvis 
the picture in regard to Anglo-New- 
foundland ? 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: Mr. 
Chairman, I am sorry I have no new 
information, except that I do know they 
have used up approximately a year of 
their 18-month licence, which gives them 
until some time next Fall to start to 
work. I may say now that I have not 
any intention of extending that licence, 
unless they can show they are actually 
going to go to work, and I think I have 
the backing of the Cabinet and govern- 
ment generally in that policy. I have 
not heard anything recently except that 
they have spent a tremendous amount 
of money in engineering, they have had 
a crew up there — I think the hon. 
member for Kenora can verify that— 
I know they have their people in there 
checking the water levels, they have 
gone into it very, very thoroughly, I 
have seen on drawings the locations of 
their proposed mills, and the type of 
buildings they propose to erect, and I 
think it is a straight case of finances. 
If they can be raised, they will go ahead, 
and if not they will not. I have not 
heard any more about it. 


MR. MacDONALD: I am encour- 
aged again that a note of toughness is 
emerging in the hon. Minister, and I 
would like to see him carry it a step 
further. He refers to a certain licence 
being given to the Dryden Mill because 
the Company was expanding. Is the 
department reviewing licences on huge 
empires which were given some time in 
the past? For example, a year or so ago, 
when this little storm blew up in the 
Hearst area because of the export of 
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pulpwood, I shall never forget riding 
down in a plane one day and sitting next 
to a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Hearst. I tell the House this 
simply to show how authoritative it is, 
as Chambers of Commerce never mis- 
represent anything. This gentleman told 
me that Abitibi has licenced areas across 
this nation so big that they would stretch 
from Halifax to Vancouver in a strip 
6 to 8 miles wide. I have never taken 
the time to calculate whether it is valid. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: I do 
not think it is. 


MR. MacDONALD: ‘But certainly 
Abitibi is one of the companies that 
has staggering concessions which have 
been licenced to it. 


In case hon. members do not think 
this is a serious aspect of the problem, 
let me quote from Major-General 
Kennedy’s Report: 


The illogical allocation of Crown 
Lands to operators has also made a 
marked impression. 


That is, on the committee. 


In many instances, timber areas 
held by operators have little reference 
to the present needs of the units of 
the industry concerned. Some have 
much more than their mills as pres- 
ently constituted can possibly use 
while others, particularly the vast 
majority of the saw-milling group, 
can foresee their extinction due to 
lack of timber in periods of time vary- 
ing from 2 to 25 years. 


Then on the next page: 


Throughout the years there has 
been no enduring policy— 


and this is really what I am interested in 
hearing what the hon. Minister has to 
say, 


—throughout the years there has been 
no enduring policy concerning the 
leasing of forest lands to the various 
interests. 


And Major - General Kennedy goes on 
to say: 
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Political expediency at times seems 
to have entered into negotiations and 
at all times the bargaining capacity of 
the units of industry or commerce 
concerned has made itself apparent. 


In other words he says if a good com- 
pany had some “in”, they could easily 
get what they asked for. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: Mr. 
Chairman, I think the hon. member will 
be fair enough, and I think hon. mem- 
bers of the House will agree, that in the 
past, before we had a forest inventory, 
there were big areas given out to com- 
panies on the basis of an operation. They 
did not know what they wanted, nor 
how much timber they needed. They did 
not have any idea, but there were great 
areas given out. Now it has been my 
policy to review these areas, and I have 
discussed this phase of the problem with 
the hon. Prime Minister and the Cabinet 
in relation to the building up of this 
great northwestern part of the province. 
The only way you can do it is to utilize 
every stick of wood that needs to be 
harvested in the area and on an actual 
basis of perpetuating the forest. 


We cannot do that, Mr. Chairman, if 
some company is holding a tremendous 
area which they are not using. About 
two weeks ago, in Port Arthur or Fort 
William, I made that very statement. I 
said: ““We have already talked to some 
companies and we are calling them all in 
to discuss the position of their limits.” 
I am not only going to talk in generali- 
ties, I am going to talk about some of 
these vast areas they are holding. 


Now I would say, in all fairness to 
Abitibi, they have given up a tremen- 
dous amount of their holdings over the 
past 5 years and as I understand the 
situation with Abitibi, all their areas are 
now set up in relation to the particular 
mill they support. To the best of my 
knowledge, we have just written a new 
licence within the last year and a half or 
two years with Abitibi, on most of their 
concessions, and I would say they would 
be very well assessed at that time. In 
the northwestern part of the province, 
their general limits do not come up for 
renewal within the next few years but 
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I would. say offhand—and I have so 
stated in some of the announcements I 
have made recently — in most cases 
there is no need to give any amount of 
limits out again. In other words, if they 
put in another machine or two machines, 
they still must have the area to support 
it, or them. And without being unkind 
to anyone, I would say that I think the 
towns of Marathon and Terrace Bay 
were not settled on a basis of a 300-ton 
mill, because those are beautiful town 
sites and I would say that in the original 
thinking of the letting of licences for 
those areas, it was on the basis of a 
much greater expansion, and there may 
have been something which turned up 
in the meantime which prevented this 
company from expanding. 

I feel it is my duty as Minister to talk 
to the presidents of these companies and 
ask them their views about these areas. 
I am doing that. 


MR. OLIVER: In addition to this 
1,200 square miles on which a reserve 
lease was given, what are these reserve 
leases backed by, Orders-in-Council? 
Does the Order-in-Council not follow 
the giving of the lease? That has not 
been done in this case. 


PPC er uNE ee VE ere eo Peeve: 
There is some doubt in my mind as to 
whether this area will be retained for 
Dryden. There are other companies in- 
terested, and on the figures we are get- 
ting in my office, we are having an- 
other look at the situation. 


MR. OLIVER: Would not the re- 
serve lease to Dryden be accompanied 
by an Order-in-Council at approximate- 
ly the same time? 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: It is 
only a short-term proposition to assess 
things. 

MRO OLIVER: It is to 1960; is it 
not? How long is it? 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM 3: A. 
year or two at the most. 


MR. OLIVER: Does the issuing of 
short-term leases not require an Order- 
in-Council ? 
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HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: We 
wanted to have a look at the area. We 
were reserving it to have a look at it, 
and assess the whole situation. Just 
about the time I took office, my under- 
standing was that there was an $11 
million project going on right away, 
and they had plans for another $11 mil- 
lion project to follow through. The 
hon. member for Kenora might know 
that. I believe that was why this area 
was given out. Whether or not the 
plans go ahead, we depend on the de- 
cision as to whether or not this will be 
written into their agreement. 


Vote 905 agreed to. 
Votes 906 to 909, inclusive, agreed to. 


On vote 910: 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I have one final question — whether it 
is on vote 910 or not, I do not know. 
I raised this matter two or three times 
this afternoon, but the government said 
nothing about it, and I think it is some- 
thing we should not ignore. How can 
this government justify not raising more 
stumpage dues from these industries, 
when we have reforestation which needs 
to be expanded, and which needs money, 
and when that is the only thing that 
stops it. We also have the suggestion 
that firefighting will cost more, if we 
are to have our basic requirements. Yet 
this government is planning, according 
to the Budget this year, to raise less 
from these industries than was raised in 
the past year. 


This government gets horribly sensi- 
tive when one accuses it of being too 
sympathetic with regard to some of 
these industries. May I read a com- 
ment from the Globe and Mail of last 
October 25, when the pulp and paper 
companies raised prices once again, and 
when one could draw attention to their 
exorbitant profits even before the raise. 
The quotation says: 


In “their haste’ ito” increase their 
prices, it seems the companies have 
overlooked this one important point 
so far as Ontario is concerned—the 
government has leaned backward in 
its concern for the welfare of these 
companies. 
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I suggest the government has leaned 
too far backwards for the welfare of 
these companies, and when we need 
expanded reforestation to bring up the 
basis of these industries again, it is 
nonsensical of the government to budget 
in this year to raise less than last year. 
Why did the government not raise the 
stumpage dues? 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: Mr. 
Chairman, I am pleased to tell the hon. 
member for York South that the gov- 
ernment has raised the dues. It raised 
the dues on some species by some 500 
per.cent. 


MR. MacDONALD: 
less revenue. 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: That 
was in 1950-1951. We do not want to 
destroy the relationship between the 
province of Quebec and Ontario, if we 
can avoid it, and our dues are exactly 
the same. When the government of 
Quebec was considering doing very 
many drastic things, they did nothing to 
disturb the dues. 


MR. MacDONALD: That does not 
surprise me. What the Quebec govern- 
ment does or does not do has no real 
validity in terms of the legitimate 
amount to raise from these industries, to 
help the industry itself. I think if it 
is a case of asking this industry to con- 
tribute more to the general revenue, to 
meet the needs of the people as a whole, 
that would be another issue. All I 
am asking is that it should contribute 
to meet the needs of the industry itself, 
which should be put on a productive 
basis, because it has been destroyed by 
these unfortunate methods in the past. 


MR. NIXON: Mr. Chairman, in re- 
gard to item No. 1, the salvaging of 
fire damaged timber, payments to con- 
tractors and other incidental expenses ; 
the hon. leader of the Opposition in his 
earlier remarks, asked the hon. Minister 
if he would give some explanation of 
the Mississagi fire salvage operation. I 
am very interested in the report of that 
very extensive operation. There was a 
good deal of discussion about it in this 


It is raising 
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House at the time, and this operation 
gave the department a good deal of con- 
cern over several years. I would like to 
know to what extent it has been wound 
up, and if the government or the de- 
partment intends to repeat this sort of 
operation on any other fire damaged 
areas from last year. Or, is the depart- 
ment going to handle the salvage there 
in a different way? 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: In 
answer to the first question, the Missis- 
sagi fire situation is just about cleared 
up. We have approximately 450 feet, 
board measure, of odd sizes of lumber 
left in the yard. 


In relation to what the hon. member 
said about the Campbell Lumber Com- 
pany, the timber in their yards has all 
been liquidated, and has been cleared 
out. 


In relation to the Lattey equipment, 
this is one of the unfortunate things 
in the Mississagi operation. It was one 
of the deals which did not work out, 
and the department had to step in and 
deal with the operation. The best in- 
formation I have is that this Lattey 
equipment was all taken by the sheriff, 
and then we had no control. It is prob- 
ably scattered, as the hon. member said, 
all across the province. 


At present, we are asking for $28,000 
in this year’s vote, for handling the 
limited concentration of lumber left in 
the area. This will clear up the opera- 
tion. We have paid off all the capital 
debt, and paid a great deal towards the 
ordinary debt. We will end up, prob- 
ably, having spent about $700,000, hav- 
ing salvaged a tremendous amount of 
timber which would have rotted in the 
bush. We have opened up a tremen- 
dous area for tourists and other people. 
We have about 140 miles of all-weather 
road, and about 400 miles of bush road, 
built in that area. It was a tremendous 
operation, probably the largest opera- 
tion ever undertaken in the province 
of Ontario. 

I think it was to the credit of the 
government and the Legislature that it 
undertook it. It would have been a 
tremendous loss to this province to have 
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that tremendous amount of timber rot 
after a fire. It was before my time as 
Minister, and I am not familiar with 
most of the details. However, I have 
a complete audited report on the Missis- 
sagi fire, and I would be very glad to 
let the Opposition have a copy, if they 
have not received one already. 

We believe it will be cleared up by 
that $28,000 expenditure. That will 
leave roughly $750,000 which we have 
not recovered, from the over-all amount 
of money put in by the government. 
However, we spent money on wages, 
and we did many other things in the 
area, and we ended up with all these 
roads. It was a salvation that we had 
those roads this year, as some of the 
area burned by the Mississagi fire was 
this year the scene of other fires, when 
a great deal of it was burned over slash, 
and some of the new growth, I am un- 
happy to add. It seems to be an area 
which we will have to scrutinize all the 
time. I have that financial report here, 
and I will be happy to let the Opposition 
have a copy, giving all the details. 


MR. OLIVER: I do not think the 
hon. Minister has answered the question 
completely. The hon. Minister said it 
would have been a shame to have 
allowed the damaged timber in the Mis- 
sissagi area to have rotted. What has 
he to say about the timber which has 
been left after this fire, which was much 
bigger than the Mississagi? 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: Yes, 
the hon. member for Brant asked me a 
question. I can say, in most cases, in 
fact in no case, has the government 
entered into any salvage operation this 
year, but most of the fires were on con- 
cessionnaires to some company. They 
have been given the first opportunity 
to make the salvage. If they were not 
interested in taking over the salvage, we 
wrote to everyone we could in the area 
concerning that place, we advertised in 
the newspapers, and offered compensa- 
tions for making the salvage. In the case 
of 95 per cent. of the areas burned, 
they are now under salvage operations 
through our department or through a 
licencee who has a licence for the area. 
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I think I said the figure was 117 
million feet, which we figured was sal- 
vageable. Another factor which should 
be known is in regard to the Admiral 
Lake fire, in the Chapleau area, which 
started approximately on May 1, Be- 
cause of the terrifically dry area, the 
bores got into that timber, worse than 
in the past 2% years, in a period of 6 
months because of the unusually dry 
conditions. The salvage is going ahead. 
There are 5 or 6 portable mills in opera- 
tion, and a few planning mills. It is a 
major operation. 

The over-all figure for dues is figured 
on a basis of little better than half-dues. 
Taking one fire alone, we would realize 
half a million dollars in dues on the 
Admiral Lake fire. Therefore, it is a 
sizeable operation. 


Vote 910 agreed to. 


Hon. Mr. Porter moves that the com- 
mittee rise and report certain resolu- 
tions. 


Motion agreed to. 


The House resumes; Mr. Speaker in 
the Chair. 


MR. EDWARDS (Perth): Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee of Supply begs 
to report it has come to certain resolu- 
tions, and asks leave to sit again. 


Motion agreed to. 


The following Bills, upon motions, 
were read a third time: 


Bill No. 1, An Act respecting the 
city of Chatham. 

Bill No. 5, An Act respecting the 
township of North York. 

Bill No. 8, An Act respecting the 
city of Sault Ste. Marie. 

Bill No. 17, An Act respecting the 
city of Stratford. 


Bill No. 27, An Act respecting the 
Beechwood Cemetery Company of 
the city of Ottawa. 


Bill No. 33, An Act respecting the 
town of Chelmsford (No. 1). 


Bill No. 34, An Act respecting the 
town of Chelmsford (No. 2). 
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Bill No. 39, An Act respecting the 
county of Renfrew. 


Bill No. 88, An Act to amend The 
Assessment Act. 


Bill No. 118, An Act to reconstitute 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
of Ontario. 

Bill No. 130, An Act to amend The 
Municipal Act. 


MR. SPEAKER: Resolved that the 
Bills do now pass and be intituled as in 
the motions. 


HON. DANA PORTER (Provincial 
Treasurer): Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole. 


Motion agreed to. 


House in Committee: Mr. Edwards 
in the chair. 


TOWNSOIP OF STAMEORD 


House in committee on Bill No. 21, 
“An Act respecting the township of 
Stamrorm, 


Sections 1 and 2 agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
Bill No. 21 reported. 


SOCIETY Ol ern DER Tah 
DECORATORS OF ONTARIO 


House in committee on Bill No. 24, 
“An Act respecting the Society of 
Interior Decorators of Ontario.” 


Sections 1 to 9, inclusive, agreed to. 


On section 10: 
MR oA dee CO Wola ign G a gon 


Park): Mr. Chairman, in connection 
with section 10, | would like to move 
that section 10 be deleted from the Bill. 


MRA CONIZON GBrant eo Wilnat 
is the effect of that, may I ask? 


HON. MRE POR TRE ela owas 
done in committee, I believe. 


MR. COWLING: It had to do with 
the initials after the name, and it was 
felt that by eliminating section 10, we 
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knocked out the idea of using the initials 
“RID® 


Motion agreed to. 


Section 10, formerly section 11, 
agreed to. 

Section 11, formerly section 12, 
agreed to. 

Section 12, formerly section 13, 
agreed to. 

Section 13, formerly section 14, 
agreed to. 

Section 14, formerly section 15, 
agreed to. 


Preamble agreed to. 
Bill No. 24 reported. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 
ACT 
House in committee on Bill No. 100, 


“An Act to amend The Agricultural 
Societies Act. ¢ 


Sections 1 to 8, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 100 reported. 


BRUGCELLEOSISPAC Dp 
House in committee on Bill No. 101, 
“The Brucellosis Act, 1956.” 


Sections | to 23, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 101 reported. 


CONSERVATION AUTHORITIES 
ACT 
House in committee on Bill No. 58, 


“An Act to amend The Conservation 
Authorities Act.” 


Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Bill No. 58 reported. 


PUBLIC’ LANDS AGT 


House in committee on Bill No. 86, 
“An Act to amend the Public Lands 
/Meg 

Sections 1 to 12, inclusive, agreed to. 

Bill No. 86 reported. 
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PROVINGIATS PARKS AC | 


House in committee on Bill No. 87, 
“An Act to amend the Provincial Parks 
Act, 1954.” 

Sections 1 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 

Bill No. 87 reported. 


HOMES FOR THE AGED ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 102, 
“An Act to amend the Homes for the 
PeueAChalUos.” 


On section 1: 


PN ie) CECE Uviinister vot 
Public Welfare): Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Bill be amended by adding 
thereto, the following section: 


ple eGlase (Cc) ot sections cu 1 he 
Fiomes itor thes Aged) Act) )1955. 1s 
amended by inserting after “as’ in the 
second line ‘revised and’, so that the 
clause shall read as follows: 


(c) ‘last revised assessment rolls 
as equalized’ means last revised assess- 
ment rolls as revised and equalized for 
the purposes of this Act by the 
assessor of the territorial district, or, 
if there is no district assessor, by The 
Department of Municipal Affairs. 


and by renumbering the sections of the 
Bill accordingly.” 


Motion agreed to. 
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Section 1, as amended, agreed to. 


Section 2, 
to. 


formerly section 1, agreed 


Section 3, 
to. 


Section 4, 
to. 


formerly section 2, agreed 
formerly section 3, agreed 


On section 4: 


POD vi nw Chere Mr. Chairman: 
I move that the Bill be amended by add- 
ing thereto, the following section : 


“T move that section 4 of the Bill, to 
be renumbered as section 5, be struck 
out and the following substituted there- 
tote 

4.—(1) This Act, except section 1, 
shall be deemed to have come into 

force on the Ist day of April, 1956. 

(2) Section 1 shall be deemed to 
have come into force on the Ist day of 

January,.1955," 


Section 5, as amended, agreed to. 


Section 6, formerly section 5, agreed 
to. 


Bill No. 102 reported. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It being 6 of 
the clock, I do now leave the Chair. 


It being 6 of the clock, the House took 
recess. 
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Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


8 O'CLOCK, P.M. 


The House resumed. 


THE GCHARTRABEE 
INS EELURIONSsAGL 
House in committee on Bill No. 103, 
“The Charitable Institutions Act, 1956.” 
Sections | to 16, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 103 reported. 


ib GAME SAND FISHERIES 
rN OAR 


House in committee on Bill No. 109, 
“An Act to amend The Game and Fish- 
eries Act.” 


Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


On section 4: 


PO Nee vient pe, Oa AW 
(Minister of Lands and Forests): In 
section 4, there is a suggested amend- 
ment of the word “raccoon” in para- 
graph 106. 

Section 4, as amended, agreed to. 

Sections 5 to 10, inclusive, agreed to. 


Bill No. 109 reported. 


THE MINING ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 114, 
“An Act to amend The Mining Act.” 


On section 1: 


Hon. P. T. Kelly moves that sub- 
section 1 of section 164 of The Mining 
Act, as enacted by section 1 of the Bill, 
be amended to delete the words “in 
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any orebody” so that the paragraph (a) 
would read as follows: 

“(a) for the purposes of preliminary 
investigation, development headings 
may be advanced to 20 feet from the 
boundary ;” 

Section 1, as amended, agreed to. 

Section 2 agreed to. 

Bill No. 114 reported. 


LRAINING. SCHOOUS ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 97, 
sieeAct Sto amend (The vel rainine 
Schools Ack’ 

Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 

Bill No. 97 reported. 


(GEG @ URek DIE LLONS eA Ch 


House in committee on Bill No. 110, 
“An Act to amend The Labour Rela- 
tionssACct, 


Section 1 agreed to. 


On. section, 2° 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition ) : Did I understand the hon. 
Minister the other day to say that the 
new setup will be that these concilia- 
tion officers can be paid any salary the 
hon. Minister desires, that is, that there 
is no fixed salary in the Bill or in the 
Statutes at the present time? 


HON. C. DALEY (Minister of La- 
bour): Mr. Chairman, it has come 
about that a fixed rate of $60 has been 
established for the judges, and our rate 
is $25. Of course, there is a little dif- 
ference in the expenses, as they get 
their transportation, which they have 
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to pay, so there is not the difference 
at the present time between $60 and 
$25 as appears. This amendment was 
put into effect so that the conciliation 
officers could be paid on a parity with 
the judges. They do exactly the same 
work. 


MR. OLIVER: What was the rea- 
soning of the hon. Minister? Why did 
he not put a set figure in the Statute? 
If he wanted $50, why not say so? 


HON. MR. DALEY: This was the 
simplest way to do it, so that by Order- 
in-Council we could pay the same rate 
as established for judges by the federal 
government. They are doing the same 
type of work, and one man may be a 
judge and one may not. We felt we 
should have this power to pay them. 


Section 2, as amended, agreed to. 


Onusectionese 


MR. R. GISBORN (Wentworth 
East): Mr. Chairman, where it would 
be the case that a merger or alteration 
or transfer of jurisdiction was mutually 
agreed upon by the unions involved, will 
this amendment mean — and is it the 
wish of the Minister — that no trade 
union would lose any of its bargaining 
rights, where the transfer took place 
on a mutual basis? 


HON? MR DALEY Yes this’ 1s 
actually an experimental Act. Where 
they agree, there will be no difficulty at 
all, but it is in those cases where they 
may not agree we are trying to get them 
before the board. This is the best way 
we can figure it out to try to eliminate 
any difficulty, because of this amalga- 
mation. 

Sections 3 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 


Bill No. 110 reported. 


GELE DD Ast ve 
ECONOMICS 


House in committee on Bill No. 115, 
“An Act to establish The Department 
of Economics.” 

Sections 1 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 

Bill No. 115 reported. 
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THE FINANCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 116, 
“An Act to amend The Financial 
Administration Act, 1954.” 


Sections 1 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 116 reported. 


THE. PROVINCIAL SUANDS [Acs 
ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 117, 
““An Act to amend The Provincial Land 
Taxect. 


Section 1 agreed to. 


On section 2: 


Hon. C. E. Mapledoram moves that 
subsection 2 of section 5 of The Pro- 
vincial Land Tax Act, as re-enacted by 
section 2 of this bill, be amended by 
inserting after “line” in the second line 
“or any part thereof not situate in an 
organized municipality,” and by insert- 
ing after “Act” in the fourth line “relat- 
ing to the value to be put upon any land 
for the purposes of this Act,’ so that 
the subsection, exclusive of the table, 
shall read as follows: 


“(2) For the purpose of the annual 
tax under section 3, a pipe line or any 
part thereof not situate in an organized 
municipality shall be deemed to be land 
to which this Act applies and, notwith- 
standing any other provision of this Act 
relating to the value to be put upon any 
land for the purposes of this Act, the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council shall 
fix the valuation per foot of length at 
not more than the valuations set out in 
the following table, and the valuations 
so fixed shall remain in force from year 
to year until changed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council.” 


Section 2, as amended, agreed to. 
Section 3, now section 4, agreed to. 
Bill No. 117 reported. 


THE FIRE’ DEPARTMENTS eA n 


House in committee on Bill No. 99, 
“An Act to amend The Fire Depart- 
ments Act.” 


MARCH 


On section 1: 


HON. A. K. ROBERTS (Attorney- 
General) : On section 1, the amendment 
of which I gave notice on second reading 
now appears in the reprinted Bill. 


Hon. Mr. Roberts moves that section 
1 be amended to read as it now appears 


in the Bill in lieu of the earlier section 
No. 1 


Motion agreed to. 
Section 1 agreed to. 


On section 2: 


HON. MR. ROBERTS: With re- 
spect to section 2, the amendment to 
which I gave notice on second reading 
appears now in the printed form and 
“120” appears where “90” appeared 
previously in the section. 


Hon. Mr. Roberts moves section 2 
be amended. 

Motion agreed to. 

Section 2 as amended agreed to. 


On section 3: 


HON. MR. ROBERTS: With re- 
spect to section 3, “30” now appears 
where “14” had appeared previously. 
Again this amendment appears in the 
printed form. 


Hon. Mr. Roberts moves section 3 
be amended. 


Section 3, as amended, agreed to. 
Sections 4 and 5 agreed to. 
Bill No. 99 reported. 


THE FINES AND 
FORFEITURES ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 132, 
“An Act to amend The Fines and For- 
feitures Act.” 


Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 132 reported. 


THE POLICE ACT 
House in committee on Bill No. 133, 
“An Act to amend The Police Act.” 


Sections 1 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 133 reported. 
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THE POWER COMMISSION ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 104, 
“An Act to amend The Power Commis- 
sion Act.” 


Sections 1 to 3 agreed to. 


On section 4. 


MR. OLIVER: On section 4, will the 
hon. Minister tell the House wherein 
this new section differs from the one 
which has been repealed? 


HON. W. K. WARRENDER (Min- 
ister Without Portfolio) : The explana- 
tion there, Mr. Chairman, is that: 


Section 2 of the Bill amends clause a 
of section 26 of The Power Commission 
Act respecting frequency standardiza- 
tion so as to permit the commission to 
convert with their consent works where- 
ever situate of other persons supplying 
or purchasing power to or from the com- 
mission. 


Section 3 of the Bill re-enacts sub- 
sections 1 and 2 of section 32 of The 
Power Commission Act with the intent 
of clarifying and improving the method 
of taking compulsorily lands required 
for transmission works. 


Section 4 of the Bill amends section 
104, subsection 1, of The Power Com- 
mission Act to enable the commission to 
control “charges for supplying power 
and the rents and charges to meet the 
cost of any work or service done or 
furnished for the purposes of a supply 
of power,” chargeable by any municipal 
corporation receiving power from the 
commission or chargeable by any others 
receiving power from the commission. 


Under the present section, the com- 
mission is empowered to control rates 
chargeable by a municipal corporation. 
The commission has always interpreted 
“rates” to include all those charges 
attributable to the supply and distribu- 
tion of power by a municipal corpora- 
tion. 

Experience has shown, however, that 
it is necessary to clarify the intent of 
the section by extending the control and 
approval of the commission to cover 
additional charges incurred in supplying 
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power that may be levied by a municipal 
corporation. The commission is exper- 
iencing increasing difficulty with muni- 
cipal corporations which are attempting 
to charge the capital cost of distribution 
plant to home owners and subdividers. 
This practice throws out of balance the 
equality of rates in the area and dis- 
criminates against home owners in some 
new subdivisions. 

Section 5 of the Bill amends section 
112, subsection 1, of The Power Com- 
mission Act. This section now provides 
that the commission may direct the use 
of surplus funds in the hands of a muni- 
cipal corporation or a municipal com- 
mission. 


All boiled down, it simply means in 
some new areas where new subdivisions 
have been planned, municipal corpora- 
tions have as a condition, before sign- 
ing the release of the subdivision, chare- 
ing certain rates to the subdivider 
himself, and in addition to that after the 
houses are sold and the new home 
owners move in, they are charged some 
of those charges all over again. In other 
words, it is charged twice against that 
particular home owner, so in order to 
remove that difficulty, 6 months was 
thought advisable. 


MR. R. WHICHER (Bruce): Mr. 
Chairman, I would like the hon. Minister 
to explain how that could happen, be- 
cause before any rate could be set, per- 


mission would have to be obtained from 
the Hydro. 


HON. MR. WARRENDER: Actu- 
ally, it has been happening. Some muni- 
cipal corporations have, as a condition 
of releasing a subdivision, been charging 
rates to the person who is developing 
the land, and later on there is a charge 
against the utility. 


MR. OLIVER: How can they charge 
a person before it is started? They have 


to get the approval of Hydro, under 
the acts 


HON. MR. WARRENDER: That 
is what has been happening. 


MR. OLIVER: If it has been hap- 
pening before, it will happen under this 
Act. The hon. Minister is saying they 
have to get the approval. They had to 
get approval before, so wherein lies the 
difference? 


HON. MR. WARRENDER: This 
was drafted on advice of legal counsel 
who say it will cover the situation, and 
it was brought in for that purpose. 

Sections 4 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 

Bill No. 104 reported. 


NIAGARA DEVELOPMENT 
els 


House in committee on Bill No. 105, 
“An Act to amend The Niagara Devel- 
opment Act, 1951.” 

Sections 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 

Bill No. 105 reported. 


ST. LAWRENCE DEVELOPMENT 
AGL 


House in committee on Bill No. 106, 
“An Act to amend The St. Lawrence 
Development Act, 1952 (No. 2).” 


Section 1 agreed to. 
On section 2: 


MR. P. MANLEY (Stormont) : Mr. 
Chairman, on section 2, the amendment 
is, I believe, to enable the commission 
to apply to the Ontario Municipal Board 
for settlement. Is it not the policy of 
the commission to contact each and 
every one involved, and should not they 
be in a position to determine what the 
damages or compensation is? 


HON. MR. WARRENDER: That 
is not the point. Actually what this 
means is that the commission is able 
to bring these matters before the muni- 
cipal board in order to have the com- 
pensation fixed. In the past, some of 
the people in this area decided they 
wanted no “truck” with any matter of 
expropriation at all. They said, in effect, 
they did not want to talk negotiation 
or price at all. 
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This, of course, means that some of 
these matters have been left “up in the 
air’, and they do not want to settle or 
talk about it, so this is an effort to get 
the matter before the Ontario Municipal 
Board. Of course, it cannot be settled 
by the municipal board until the owner 
has been given notice of the hearing, 
and had an opportunity to make repre- 
sentations, or have someone make repre- 
sentations on their behalf. 


It is to prevent these cases where 
someone will not discuss expropriation, 
or say they do not want any “truck” 
with us at all, and leave it hanging in 
the air. 


MR. MANLEY: I would like to ask 
the hon. Vice-Chairman if this will apply 
to all cases in the seaway valley, where 
the owner has not filed a claim? 


PL Ney Rev Re Dei Te a: 
Naturally, if there has been a negotiated 
settlement, that would be the end of it. 
This will deal primarily with cases 
where there has been negotiation and an 
opportunity has been given to the owner 
to talk terms of settlement, and who 
says that he wants no part of it, and 
nothing is done about it. He does not 
make representations to us, or to the 
municipal board to have it heard. Some 
day we have to get on with this job 
and get it completed, and have the cases 
heard, and this is an effort to bring the 
matter before the municipal board. 


MR. MANLEY: Just on that, I am 
of the opinion that everyone in the 
seaway valley is quite anxious for Hydro 
to approach them. I do not think they 
are of the opinion they are not going 
to try to settle with Hydro. But I do 
think the tactics which have been used 
by Hydro in not making the proper 
approaches to the people is why a great 
number of these people are just sitting 
quietly and not making a move. 


There are a number of people, I am 
sure, who have not been approached 
up to the present time, and there have 
been a number of people approached, 
and there is a sort of offer made. I just 
want to bring this to the attention of 
the House. I am referring, at the present 
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time, to what The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission calls a “form purchase.” 


This is the sort of form they use. 
They discuss the property sale, or what- 
have-you, with the property owner and 
sometimes, after they leave, they send 
this form back to the owner, already 
made out. The first thing on the top 
is “form purchase”, and the date, and 
then they say “confirming our discus- 
sion, I am prepared to recommend a 
proposal to purchase your property on 
the basis outlined.” The form goes on 
to say the name of the owner, the price, 
the address, the lot number and what- 
have-you. Then there is the approxi- 
mate number of acres, and then, down at 
the bottom, they give a total figure. 


Now, in there, is the number of acres, 
but they do not mention the price per 
acre, nor what they are paying for build- 
ings, nor what the “15 per cent. force- 
ful taking” is. The funny part of it is 
they put across the bottom of this form, 
“This proposal does not constitute an 
offer of purchase, and is made without 
prejudice,” and then it is signed by The 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission land 
agent. 


That is very misleading, as far as I 
am concerned, and I do not know why 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
land agents do not classify the land, the 
buildings and the forceful taking. I do 
not know why they do not put these 
figures in, because I am sure it would 
be beneficial to the people concerned, 
and they are of the opinion there should 
be a breakdown. They would like to 
know what they are being paid per acre 
for their land, and the amount for their 
buildings, and I think these people are 
Entice Low inate louthinke thes Eivdro 
should say what they are paying for in 
dollars and cents, and itemize the state- 
ment. 


If the agents are sincere, why do they 
go to the farm owner and make an offer 
like that, and then put on the bottom 
that it does not constitute an offer to 
purchase? They have gone there to 
purchase a farm, or to make some sort 
of an arrangement with the farmer or 
property owner, and then they send them 
a form which says it does not constitute 
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an offer to purchase. I think that is 
silly. I think every case has to be dealt 
with individually, and I think it is time 
Hydro should get right down there and 
try to do business with these people. 


As I said a moment ago, there are a 
good many people in the valley who 
have not been approached, and time is 
getting on, and it is not going to be 
very long before these people have to 
move to other localities. It is pretty 
hard for them to establish themselves, 
if they do not know what they are going 
to do, and have to go out and try to 
establish themselves in another locality. 


I would like to hear what the hon. 
Minister who is Vice-Chairman of 
Hydro has to say in that respect. 


HON. MR. WARRENDER: Mr. 
Chairman, the form which has been re- 
ferred to is being used in an effort to 
start somewhere on negotiations for the 
property. One has to start somewhere, 
and Hydro’s men are going around 
evaluating both land and buildings, and 
this form represents an effort to try to 
tell the owner what is in the minds of 
the land agents of Hydro. 


To show you that it has worked out 
successfully, Mr. Chairman, it is my 
understanding that a great many nego- 
tiated deals have been concluded with- 
out any trouble at all, based on that 
form, and the 15 per cent. is shown after 
the other two items are given, that is 
the suggested price for the land and the 
suggested price for the building. Fif- 
teen per cent. of that is then added, and 
the total shown. 


We have had to expropriate in very, 
very few cases. When the hon. member 
for Stormont (Mr. Manley) asks why 
we do not approach these people nor 
get in touch with them, I say that we 
are doing that. We are gradually work- 
ing down the valley from Iroquois to 
Cornwall, and in a short time — by 
summer I would say — everyone who 
will be affected by the flooding will have 
been approached, and we will try to 
make deals with them. 


If we cannot make a negotiated deal 
based on the form referred to by the 
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hon. member, they have a right to take 
the matter to the board of review, 
which has been set up in the valley and, 
failing satisfaction there, they have a 
right to take it on to the municipal 
board. 


However, as I say, Mr. Chairman, 
in the main, this has worked out very 
well indeed, and I think the big majority 
of people with whom we have dealt are 
satisfied. | 


MR. MANLEY: That is a matter 


of opinion. 


HON. MR. WARRENDER: Well, 
that is my opinion. 


MR. MANLEY: The Vice-Chairman 
of Hydro said it shows on here what 
“forcible taking’ is. There is no figure 
showing what “forcible taking” is. It 
is all one figure. 


HON? MR® WARREN DER i 
cuse ime, I did) not say that oleeaid 
when you take the total of the two fig- 
ures, that is the gross price for the land, 
and the gross price for the building, 
then you can figure 15 per cent. of that, 
ind add it on. But you cannot arrive 
at the 15 per cent. for “forcible taking’, 
until you get the other two figures, or 
an approximate price. 


MR. MANLEY: I agree with that, 
but the point I wanted to make, Mr. 
Chairman, is why does not the land 
agent, or whoever is making up these 
forms that we have here, itemized as to 
what Hydro is paying the property 
owner for his buildings, and what they 
are paying him for his acreage? I do 
not see why. It is all there. It could 
be inserted quite easily, and I think the 
owners are expecting it of Hydro. 


HON. MR. WARRENDER: Even- 
tually that is done, Mr. Chairman. But, 
as I say, this is merely to initiate the 
proceedings. Later on, when it reaches 
the stage where they have agreed on a 
certain figure, then an offer to purchase 
will be entered into, and at that time 
the vast majority of cases will show 
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the breakdown just as it comes before 
the commission: so many dollars for 
land, so many dollars for buildings, 15 
per cent. of that for forcible taking and 
then the total, and that is approved by 
the commission. 


WOR ee VLAN OH Ye evi tee airman, 
the hon. Vice-Chairman of Hydro has 
said the majority of people are satisfied 
in the seaway valley. I have a file 
before me, and I want to assure hon. 
members of the House that a number of 
people are not satisfied in the seaway 
valley. I have plenty of evidence here 
before me, and I want to make it quite 
clear to the House, that everyone is not 
satisfied. 


May I refer to just one case in the 
seaway valley, to give the House an 
example, of whether people are satis- 
fied or not. 


Some 70 years ago the main line of 
the Grand Trunk Railway, now the 
Canadian National, between Montreal 
and Toronto, was put through the heart 
of the farmlands in what today is known 
as “Seaway Valley’. A farmer in this 
area today, whose grandfather was paid 
$95 per acre for part of his farmland 
by the Grand Trunk Railway, has been 
offered only approximately $100 per 
acre for his entire farm. 


Remember, Mr. Chairman, 70 years 
ago eggs sold at 5 to 10 cents a dozen, 
today they sell at 65 to 70 cents a dozen, 
yet the same farm land that commanded 
$95 an acre 70 years ago receives an 
offer of only $100 an acre today. 


Now let us be realistic. Is it any 
wonder I contend the people in Seaway 
Valley are not satisfied? How can they 
be under such conditions? The people 
of Seaway Valley are waiting for an 
enlightened policy from the Ontario 
Hydro that is more in line with today’s 
conditions. 


If the hon. Vice-Chairman of Hydro 
contends that many settlements have 
been made there and the people are satis- 
fied, I wish that he would tell this House 
the total number of acres of rural land 
which have been purchased by Ontario 
Hydro in Seaway Valley, and what price 
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has been paid for that total acreage. 
That will give us an average price per 
acre. 


I think the House should be aware 
also of a statement made by the hon. 
Minister of Highways (Mr. Allan) 
some time ago. In speaking to the On- 
tario Association of Rural Municipal- 
ities, on February 14, 1956, he said 
that his department 10 years ago bought 
a piece of land for $500 per acre and 
recently sold one acre of this same land 
by auction for $25,200. I remember also 
the hon. Minister of Highways, when 
speaking in this House not very long 
ago, said his department bought land 
for $400 an acre, and they were selling 
it for $7,000 an acre. 


May I say to hon. members of the 
House, Mr. Chairman, that I wonder 
if Hydro is using the same tactics, or 
planning the same as The Ontario De- 
partment of Highways. It is today 
negotiating and buying all this land right 
through Seaway Valley. It has it all 
from highway No. 401 to the new Lake- 
shore. It is acquiring that land, which is 
going to increase greatly in price. It is 
bound to increase with the development 
taking place there, and if they are going 
to acquire that land, and make a profit 
on it, such as was made by The Ontario 
Department of Highways on their pur- 
chases, then I say to this House, the 
acquiring of that land in Seaway Valley 
is not going to cost The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission one nickel. It is 
going to be the people who are being 
uprooted, and moved out of that valley, 
who are going to pay for the project. 


I think it is very unfair, and I think 
it is time that the people of Seaway 
Valley receive the kind of treatment 
that they deserve, because they are 
making a great sacrifice there, and I 
think it is time this thing should be 
brought to a very speedy conclusion, 
and that these people should know where 
they are going, and what they are going 
to receive. 


HON. MR. WARRENDER: Mr. 
Chairman, may I say, in conclusion, 
that I believe the people in the valley 
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are being treated fairly and equitably, 
as was promised before we ever started 
the arrangement down there. 


We are buying land there for as low 
as $65 an acre, and when one buys 
land, one has to consider the nature of 
the soil. Some of it is good, and some 
of it is bad, and we have been negoti- 
ating deals down there with people who 
are over 21, who are quite pleased to 
make these deals with us for their land 
and their buildings. While I cannot 
give the hon. member for Stormont: the 
total number of acres in proportion to 
our development there, when he speaks 
about the “‘appreciated value of this 
land,’ I want to point out that the 
vast acreage we are acquiring is to be 
flooded, so how can the hon. member 
say we are going to get the benefit of its 
appreciated value? 

So I say in all sincerity to the hon. 
member that we are treating those people 
fairly. We have very few complaints, 
and the complaints which have come 
in can be taken to the board of review, 
to have what we consider an impartial 
hearing away from Hydro and, failing 
that, may go further, to the municipal 
doard. 


J claim we are doing a fair job with 
these people; they are all being treated 
fairly. They are being’ given 15 (per 
cent. for forceable taking, because of 
the unusual nature of the development. 


If the hon. member will give me the 
name of the person to whom he referred, 
and the concession and lot numbers, I 
will be glad to look into it, and see 
if it is in line with the policy we have 
established. 

Section 2 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 


Bill No. 106 reported. 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCE ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 74, 
“An Act to amend The Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Act, 1952.” 

Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


sill No. 74 reported. 
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THE MUNICIPAL SUBSIDIES 
ADJUSTMENT ACT, 1953 


House in committee on Bill No. 107, 
“An Act to amend The Municipal Sub- 
sidies Adjustment Act, 1953.” 

Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 

Bill No. 107 reported. 


THE WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 111, 
“An Act to amend The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act.” 


Sections 1 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 111 reported. 


Tt HROMEDICATC AGH 


House in committee on Bill No. 119, 
“An Act to amend The Medical Act.” 
Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


3ill No. 119 reported. 


THE HIGHWAYS TRAIT Cent 


House in committee on Bill No. 120, 
“An Act to amend The Highway Traffic 
Act.” 


Sections 1 and 2 agreed to. 


On section 3: 


Hon. D. Porter moves an amendment 
to section 3. Subsection 1, of section 12, 
to read as follows: 

“Every motor vehicle, other than 
motorcycles, when operated upon a high- 
way shall be equipped with two braking 
systems, each with a separate means of 
application and effective on at least two 
wheels, one of which shall be adequate 
to stop the vehicle as required by regu- 
lations made by the department and the 
other of which shall be adequate to 
hold the vehicle stationary.” 

The object of this amendment is to 
make it clear that all motor vehicles shall 
be equipped with at least two braking 
systems. 

Section 3, as amended, agreed to. 


Sections 4 and 5 agreed to. 
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On section 6: 


Hon Mr. Porter moves an amend- 
ment that subsection 3 of section 6 of 
the Bill be struck out and the following 
substituted therefor: 


“3. Subsections 8 and 9 of the said 
section 34 are repealed and the following 
substituted therefor: 


“(8) The municipal corporation or 
other authority having jurisdiction over 
a bridge may by by-law approved by 
the department make regulations limit- 
ing the gross weight of any vehicle or 
combination of vehicles or any class 
thereof passing over such bridge and 
notice of the limit of the weight fixed 
by such regulation, legibly printed, shall 
be posted up in a conspicuous place at 
each end of the bridge. 


“(9) The Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council may make regulations limiting 
the gross weight of any vehicle or com- 
bination of vehicles or any class thereof 
passing over a bridge forming part of 
a provincial highway or a highway in 
territory without municipal organization 
and the requirements of subsection 8 
with respect to the posting up of notice 
shall apply thereto.” 


He said: The amendments clarify the 
authority of the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council to make regulations, and of 
a municipality to pass by-laws limiting 
the gross weight of vehicles passing over 
a bridge forming part of a provincial 
highway. 

Section 6, as amended, subsections 
& and 9 agreed to. 

Sections 7 to 18, inclusive, agreed to. 

3il1 No. 120 reported. 


THE ONTARIO MUNICIPAL 
BOARD ACT 
House in committee on Bill No. 121, 


“An Act to amend The Ontario Muni- 
cipal Board Act.” 


Sections 1 to 10, inclusive, agreed to. 


On section 11: 


HON. W. A. GOODFELLOW : On 
section 11, I would like to make the 
following amendment: 


eas 


“(1) This Act, except sections 5, 6 
and 9, comes into force on the day it 
receives Royal assent. 


“(2) Sections 5 and 9 shall be deemed 
to have come into force on January 1, 


1956. 


(3) Section 6 comes into force on 
April 195732 


Section 11, as amended, agreed to. 
Section 12 agreed to. 
Bill No. 121 reported. 


ONTARIO FUEL BOARD ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 124, 
“An Act to amend The Ontario Fuel 
Board Act. 


Sections | to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 
On section 7: 


Hon. Mr. Porter moves the follow- 
ing amendment : 


Pinmclatiees (Oro supsection © 1a Or 
the proposed section 35 to delete the 
words “any such class’ and substitute the 
words ‘them or any class of them’; so 
that the paragraph would read as fol- 
lows: 


“(b) Prescribing classes of appli- 
ances, piping, fittings or vents, or any 
of them, and regulating and controlling 
the types, construction, installation, re- 
pair, maintenance, replacement, use or 
removal of them or any class of them.” 


Section 7, as amended, agreed to. 


MR. D. MacDONALD «(York 
South): Mr. Chairman, before you 
complete this Bill, I think this is a legi- 
timate point to raise. I assure the hon. 
Minister I am not raising it for the 
purpose of arguing a point. I brought 
this to the hon. Minister’s attention a 
couple of weeks ago. It is now cer- 
tain’ that there is a jurisdictional “no 
man’s land” in the fixing of prices of 
natural gas. Let me draw attention, in 
the first instance, to what has been 
stated in the federal House, as to who 
is responsible for price fixing. 


HON. MR. PORTER: Mr. Chair- 
man, that has nothing to do with this 
Bill. 
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MR. MacDONALD: Why has it 
not something to do with this Bill? This 
Bill deals with the powers of the fuel 
board to fix prices. 


HON. MR. PORTER: Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not know to which section the 
hon. member is referring. There are 
no amendments dealing with price fixing 
at all. This Bill provides for regula- 
tions as to the standards to be applied 
to appliances. It has nothing to do 
with rate fixing at all. 


MR. MacDONALD: Very well. 
Even if we cannot consider it here, it 
is still true that either this government 
or the government in Ottawa should 
deal with it. 

Sections 8 to 11, inclusive, agreed to. 


Bill No. 124 reported. 


Ti ae Peo NAG Heated, 


House in committee on Bill No. 125, 
“An Act to amend The Tile Drainage 
Ake 


Sections 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 125 reported. 


M@OTORSEUEE TAX SAGE 


House in committee on Bill No. 126, 
“An Act to impose a tax on the pur- 
chasers of fuel, other than gasoline, for 
use in motor vehicles.” 


Section 1 agreed to. 


On section 2: 


Hon. Mr. Porter moves the follow- 
ing amendment : 


“That subsection 1 of section 2 of the 
Bill be amended by striking out ‘regis- 
trant’ in the first line, and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘person’, and by inserting 
after ‘supply’ in the first line ‘fuel’, so 
that the subsection should read as fol- 
lows: 


“(1) No person shall supply fuel and 
no person shall receive fuel as a regis- 
trant unless registration certificate has 
been upon his application issued to him 
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under this Act, and unless such certi- 
ficate is in force at the time of the 
supplying or the receiving, as the case 
may be.” 


HON. MR. PORTER: Mr. Chair- 
man, in the original draft, I think there 
was a slight mistake. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Section 2, as amended, agreed to. 


Sections 3 to 22, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 126 reported. 


GASOLINT iA RAC: 


House in committee on Bill No. 127, 
“An Act to amend The Gasoline Tax 
Actes 


Sections 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 127 reported. 


THE-LINE PENCESAGCH 


House in committee on Bill No. 128, 
“An Act to amend The Line Fences 
Act.” 


Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 128 reported. 


THE BURLINGTON BEACH ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 129, 
“An Act to annex Burlington Beach to 
the city of Hamilton.” 


Sections 1 to 17, inclusive, agreed to. 
Schedule agreed to. 
Bill No. 129 reported. 


THE CHILD WELFARE ACH 


House in committee on Bill No. 131, 
“An Act to amend The Child Welfare 
Act, 1954.” 


Sections 1 to 14, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 131 reported. 


THE CHIDD WEEDARESA 


House in commitee on Bill No. 134, 
“An Act to amend The Child Welfare 
Act, 1954.” 

Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 

Bill No. 134 reported. 
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OVERS Td ASA CT 


House in committee on Bill No. 136, 
“An Act to amend The Fire Marshals 
Act.” 


Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 136 reported. 


ieee lOUO he BICEN CleACL 


House in committee on Bill No. 137, 
“An Act to amend The Liquor Licence 
Act 


Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 137 reported. 


THE PLANNING ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 138, 
“An Act to amend The Planning Act.” 


Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 138 reported. 


THE PUBLIC COMMERCIAL 
VEhICErSeAGh 


House in committee on Bill No. 139, 
“An Act to amend The Public Com- 
mercial Vehicles Act.” 


Sections 1 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 139 reported. 


THE HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT 
IMEME 


House in committee on Bill No. 140, 
“An Act to amend The Highway Im- 
provement Act.” 


Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 140 reported. 


THE MUNICIPALITY OF 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO 
ACT 
House in committee on Bill No. 108, 


“An Act to amend The Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto Act, 1953.” 


Section 1 agreed to. 


On section 2: 


Hon. Mr. Goodfellow moves the fol- 
lowing amendments to section 2, as 
follows: 


By inserting after the word “coun- 
cil” in subsection 1 of section 3a, “and 
other trustees of police village in the 
Metropolitan Area,” and amending the 
last line to read “first Monday in De- 
cemibers, 


Section 2, as amended, agreed to. 
Sections 1 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 108 held over. 


Hon. L. M. Frost moves the com- 
mittee rise and report certain Bills with 
amendments and certain Bills without 
amendments. 


Motion agreed to. 


The House resumes, Mr. Speaker in 
the chair. 


MR.) FYEDWARDS (Perth) : Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee of the Whole 
House begs to report certain Bills with 
amendments and certain Bills without 
amendments and asks leave to sit again. 


Report agreed to. 


BOS CIAL SERVICES 
COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 


MR. R. WHICHER (Bruce): Mr. 
Speaker, I was rather caught off balance 
by the hon. Prime Minister. I have 
so many speeches in my desk I could 
not find the right one. I am very glad 
we have not forgotten this issue, be- 
cause I believe it is one of the most im- 
portant that has been brought into this 
sitting of the Assembly. 


I would like to stress the Liberal 
position on this particular Bill, and I 
do want everyone to know that we 
definitely want hospital insurance. 
Health insurance and hospital insurance 
fall into the philosophy of Liberalism, 
which for many, many years, has 
stressed individual welfare and security 
of the individual, and human betterment 
for all Canadians. 

To emphasize this point, I would 
point out that for many years, as far 
as welfare measures go, we have such 
things as family allowances, old age 
security pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance and so on. This is something of 
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which we, as Liberals, have been very, 
very proud, and we do hope something 
will be done with this Bill at this ses- 
sion. 


As a matter of fact, while I hope 
something will be done, I have not any 
real confidence that it will be. For the 
past several months now, the Conserva- 
tives in Ontario, and particularly the 
newspapers supporting the Conserva- 
tives, have stressed the fact that the 
hon. Prime Minister has “seized the 
ball” from the Liberals in Ottawa, and 
that hospitalization is something which 
has practically gone through. I will 
quote from an editorial in the Globe 
and Mail of March 9, 1956, which says: 


HospitAL PLAN ROBBED LIBERALS 
or Issurs VhEEs 


Premier Frost’s hospital insurance 
proposal has robbed the Liberal Party 
of an evergreen election issue, George 
Hees (PC, Toronto-Broadview) said 
last night in a broadcast. 


Mr. Hees said the Frost 5-point 
programme for hospital insurance 
took the Ottawa government com- 
pletely by surprise. 

- “Up until the time when Mr. Frost 
made his proposal, it was well known 
in Ottawa that Mr. St. Laurent and 
his government had no intention of 
joining with the provinces in a health 
insurance programme,” Mr. Hees 
said. 


“It was their intention to go on 
using health insurance as evergreen 
election bait, as they had done at 
every election since 1921.” 


Premier Frost forced the govern- 
ment’s hand, he said, and “Mr. St. 
Laurent was therefore forced to come 
in on the smallest possible scale he 
thought’ he could get away with — 
just enough to pay lip service to na- 
tional health insurance.” 

Mr. Hees said what is needed is a 


full health insurance plan instead of 
just hospitalization. 


Mr. Speaker, I say that what Mr. 
Hees said there was entirely true, be- 
cause—. 
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HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): I want to disabuse the hon. 
member’s mind of any ideas such as 
Mr. Hees mentioned. I have no idea 
of trying to rob anyone of an election 
issue, or doing anything but what seems 
to be good business for the people of 
this province. That is my only con- 
cern and my only interest. It is not 
necessary to take time to prove that I 
have any other motive, because I have 
not. 


MR., WHIGHER: — That is very 
nice; I am very pleased that the hon. 
Prime Minister took that minute, be- 
cause it gave me a moment to collect 
my thoughts. However, inasmuch as 
he did take that minute, there are sev- 
eral other things I can quote here, for 
which the hon. Prime Minister will not 
have such a nice answer. 


I would like to impress on the hon. 
members here that, while the hon. Prime 
Minister may say that he is not influ- 
enced by these things, nevertheless, for 
the past 2 or 3 months, across this 
whole province — in fact, when the 
federal government gave their proposal 
to the province of Ontario and, indeed 
all the provinces — immediately the 
papers of this province took up the issue, 
and it was looked upon as almost a posi- 
tive fact that now we were going to have 
hospital insurance, through the great 
offices of the hon. Prime Minister of the 
province of Ontario. 


Indeed, let me quote from another edi- 
torial in the Globe and Mail of May 26, 
1955 — and this is a report of a state- 
ment which the hon. Prime Minister 
made in Kitchener: 


Emphasizing both the importance 
and magnitude of the problem, Pre- 
mier Frost told a crowd of 400 in the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Collegiate In- 
stitute tonight that the Conservative 
administrations of the last 12 years 
have been working quietly but eff- 
ciently on a sound foundation for 
health and hospital insurance. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right, 
quite right. 
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MR. WHICHER: That, of course, 
was before the election. As the hon. 
member for Oshawa says, that is exactly 
12 years before the election, and I sug- 
Sest-— 


HON. MR. FROST: You have been 
at it 35 years, and I have only had 12. 


MR. WHICHER: The hon. Prime 
Minister is away out of date, I have 
not been at it 35 years. I suggest that 
after 12 years of complete study, they 
should be able at least to present a plan, 
so we can attempt to tear it apart if 
necessary, and if it is good legislation, 
to put it through. 


However, instead of that, something 
has been set up which has been referred 
to the Committee on Health, and we 
have not anything to talk about what- 
soever. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 


MR. WHICHER: I mean, we have 
no plan to talk about whatsoever, and 
the so-called experts come in and enun- 
ciate certain principles we have dis- 
cussed and discussed and discussed, and 
evidently the hon. Prime Minister, after 
12 years of study, has already made up 
his mind as far as hospital insurance is 
concerned, and I suggest if he has not 
made up his mind, it is high time he 
did, because 12 years is a long, long 
time. 


MR. MacDONALD: Two or three 
years to the next provincial election. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MR. WHICHER: He has been in 
constant touch with the experts of the 
Blue Cross and with the various medi- 
cal associations scattered across this 
province. He knows what the Domin- 
ion of Canada is willing to give him, 
and yet, seemingly he has not made up 
his mind. 


I would like to carry this one step 
further, Mr. Speaker. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: Do not step 
backwards. 
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MR. WHICHER: This is something 
which the hon, Prime Minister empha- 
sized. He says: 


While continuing to build hospi- 
tals and provide beds, the Premier 
added, the next logical step will be 
the improvement and extension of in- 
home and outpatient treatment serv- 
ices. When this has been accom- 
plished, the province should turn its 
attention to lifting the burden of 
what he described as catastrophic ill- 
nesses from Ontario families. Provi- 
sion of insurance which would 
protect families from losing their 
businesses and homes because of ill- 
ness, he indicated, would be the 
forerunner of a more general health 
and hospital programme. 


I would like to emphasize that, be- 
cause it is one point upon which the hon. 
Prime Minister and I are in complete 
agreement. As I stated just a minute 
or so ago, I want to see hospital insur- 
ance and, indeed, health insurance, 
come into this province as soon as it is 
financially possible. I believe that the 
federal government have given a very 
fair offer. 


MR.vAS J. CHILD (Wentworth): 
Fair to whom? 


MR. WHICHER: After all, they 
have offered $180 million to the prov- 
inces of this Dominion, and I suggest 
to some of the “back benchers” who 
are calling out— 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: Oh no, 
front bencher. 


MR. WHICHER: The hon. Minis- 
ter did not speak. I was speaking to 
these hon. gentlemen over here. 


MR. G. LAVERGNE (Russell) : 
Representatives of the people, the hon. 
member means. 


MR. WHICHER: I suggest that 
$180 million is still a considerable 
amount of money, and if provinces such 
as British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
could bring in programmes by them- 
selves, surely with that amount of 
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money, we should be able to take the 
hospital insurance problem by the horns, 
and put it through in this province. Be- 
cause I am sure that the individual of 
this province is just as worthy of things 
such as hospital insurance, as in the 
province of Saskatchewan. 


However — and this is what I want 
to say to the hon. Prime Minister in 
all sincerity — if he honestly believes 


that such a programme is not possible, 
if he thinks that the financial burden 
would be too great in the year 1958, 
which he has suggested as the year it 
might come into being, then I say to 
him most sincerely that these people 
who have catastrophic illnesses strike 
them and their families should be looked 
after now. 


MRE LAVERGNE: > They are: 
MRW HICHE Ree they are not 
MRmaUAV DRGINE =) Yes) they sare: 


MR eWwWHICHER = "let the hon, 
member for Russell ask the hon. Prime 
Minister if he thinks they are. I say 
to him that such catastrophic illnesses 
as tuberculosis and mental disease are 
looked after. 


MR. LAVERGNE: They are looked 
aiter. 


MR. WHICHER: And I give full 
credit to the government of this great 
country which has made it possible, 
but there are other diseases which are 
not looked after. 


While the hon. Prime Minister has 
said, as in fact have many federal people, 
in connection with catastrophic illnesses, 
the administration necessary to look 
after them is too great a burden, I still 
do not believe it. I say to the hon. Prime 
Minister if he cannot put this hospital 
insurance plan through to take effect 
in 1958—or it really should be sooner— 
I say that the families which have 
calamity strike them in the form of 
terrible diseases, such as cancer or many 
others, should be looked after by this 
‘great province. 


I believe from the figures which have 
been quoted by the experts in the Com- 
mittee on Health that only 1% per cent. 
of the population in any given area are 
striken by what is known as “catastro- 
phic illness”, in any one given year, 
and I suggest if there are only 1% per 
Centon soa pel Celt sO betes pect lemmas 
affected, then there is only 2 per cent. 
of the administrative costs which would 
be necessary for a plan, which took in 
the whole of the people, and I do hope 
that something will be done immediately 
as far as calamity or catastrophy in- 
surance is concerned. 


In the meantime, let no one doubt 
where we stand. We are for hospital 
insurance, we want it now, we believe 
that if the people of Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia are worthy of such 
legislation, then the people of this rich 
province are also worthy of it, and parti- 
cularly do we think that those people 
who have been striken by calamity or 
catastrophe in this province are worthy 
of it right now. 


MR, T.-D. THOMAS (Oshawale 
Mr. Speaker, the other day when the 
hon. Prime Minister was speaking on 
this very Bill now being debated in the 
Assembly, he stated that a hospital pro- 
gramme for the people of Ontario was 
of great magnitude. He said it so many 
times, Mr. Speaker, that it became 
repetitious. Of course it is a great plan, 
and it is not insurmountable. If the 
governments of Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia can provide a plan for 
the people in those provinces, surely 
we can do it in Ontario. 


MR. A. J. CHILD (Wentworth): 
Does the hon. member for Oshawa 
suggest we have the 5 per cent. sales tax 
here too? 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Just a 
minute, the hon. member will have an 
opportunity to take part in the debate 
if he wishes to. 


MR. OLIVER: All the hon. member 
for Wentworth talks about is safety 
belts. | 
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MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Mr. 
Speaker, I think it would be interesting 
to review in retrospect some of the 
statements made by government mem- 
bers during the past 12 months. It is 
quite true, of course, that the hon. 
Prime Minister when in Ottawa last 
April stated that a hospital plan should 
be placed on the agenda, and should be 
considered. That took place in October, 
and the question I believe was discussed 
there. But I think the government was 
taken completely by surprise. They sug- 
gested this to the federal government, 
but it is my opinion that they were out- 
maneuvered, they never thought for a 
moment the federal government would 
ever entertain such a programme. 


HON Ue MSH hos De ebrime Min= 
ister): Does the hon. member for 
Oshawa mean that he did not think 
they would keep their promise about 
paying 60 per cent.? 


MR, THOMAS (Oshawa) : The hon. 
Prime Minister never thought for one 
moment they would even entertain the 
idea. 


HON MRE PROSE: Oh, nor no: 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): At least 
it would make propaganda for the Con- 
servative Party in the coming federal 
election. It could be said, “We offered 
it to the government of Canada and they 
turned it down.” But surprisingly, the 
federal government came along and 
proved receptive to the idea of a hos- 
pital plan. 


HON. MR. FROST: They changed 
their offer though, did they not? 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : I am not 
going to say anything about that. 


HON. MR. FROST: Why not? That 
is what I am interested in. 


MR. WHICHER: It is still a good 
offer. 


MR THOMAS | (Oshawa): Oh,.1 
know the offer they made in 1945 was 
60 per cent., but I am very much sur- 
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prised Mr. Speaker, that hon. members 
to the right have never taken the hon. 
Prime Minister up on that argument, 
because there are numerous reasons why 
they could oppose his opinion on that 
one. However, that is up to them. 


MR. MacDONALD: They have 
made a change, but the hon. Prime Min- 
ister has never even made it yet. 


HON. MR. FROST: Are hon. mem- 
bers opposite trying to oppose me on 
this, or helping me get this great plan 
through? 


MR. OLIVER: What plan is that ? 


MR. WHICHER: You have not a 
plan. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): We 
can get one for the hon. Prime Min- 
ister. 


PLO) Negev thereon LE hee VWilates is 
your plan? 


MR. OLIVER: You are in govern- 
ment. 


HON. MR. PORTER: You prom- 
ised it so often, we thought you had 
one. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): When 
the hon. Prime Minister was speaking 
at this time last year, he mentioned a 
figure of $112 million for a hospital 
plan. 


HON. MR. FROST: And the hon. 
member for Oshawa said that figure 
was too much. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): That is 
the figure the hon. Prime Minister took. 
The hon. Provincial Treasurer when 
presenting the Estimates, takes a figure 
of $160 million and later in the session, 
the hon. Prime Minister raised it to 
$190 million. Then on the radio the 
other day I heard a figure of $225 mil- 
lion mentioned. It seems to me, Mr. 
Speaker, that someone is trying to over- 
estimate any such plan, in order to try 
to discourage it. 


MR. OLIVER: Inflation has set in. 
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MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : 
is what it is, inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to deal now with 
some of the figures presented to the 
Legislature the other day by the hon. 
Prime Minister. I want to prove that 
in order to discourage the plan, some- 
one is over-estimating the cost of such 
a programme to the people of Ontario. 
In doing so, let me take one item, Mr. 
Speaker. The figure of $7.5 million is 
estimated for the cost of administration. 
That works out at about $1.50 per cap- 
ita, yet we find in the province of Sas- 
katchewan that the administrative costs 
of such a programme are 86 cents per 
capita. So there the government, on 
that estimate alone, is out 64 cents per 
capita, which on a figure of $7.5 mil- 
lion amounts to $4.3 million. Now the 
hon. Prime Minister said we ought to 
be absolutely sure of this plan, we do 
not want to $1 million out here or $1 
million out there, but on that one esti- 
mate alone, they are out $4.3 million. 


HON. MR. FROST: But the hon. 
member for Oshawa knows that in Sas- 
katchewan they have a compact agri- 
cultural population. They have had no 
increase in population, as a matter of 
fact there is a little fall-off in popula- 
tion so it now has between 800,000 
and 900,000 people. According to the 
hon. member, the cost of collection is 
about 80-odd cents. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Eighty- 


six cents. 


HON. MR. FROST: How can the 
hon. member compare this great, bus- 
tling, growing province of Ontario, 
which is increasing at the rate of 150,- 
O00 a year, with a province whose pop- 
ulation is static? In that figure of $7.5 
million which might work out at say 
$1.50 per capita, Prof. Taylor for in- 
stance, might think that was a shade 
high. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): 
said that is quite a bit high. 


HON. MR. FROST: There: are 
others who think it is a shade low. 
That is a compromise figure. I would 
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say that with our population in Ontario 
of 514 million people scattered over the 
area as compared with a concentration 
of population, the $1.50 is not unrealis- 
tic at all, I would say it is a safe esti- 
mate. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Mr. 
Speaker, would the hon. Prime Min- 
ister agree that 64 cents is quite a 
difference ? 


HON. MR. FROST: I would not, 
Mr. Speaker. Not with the problem 
there would be here. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): I think 
it is, and I think that statement is 
borne out by Prof. Taylor. 


HON. MR: FROST: It'is’a matter 
of opinion. I am not anxious to over- 
estimate, but I discussed it a very short 
time ago with the Deputy Minister, In 
Saskatchewan they have 8 men who are 
going about the province checking up 
on municipalities on arrears and they 
find 8 men are sufficient for that task. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask you, in this 
province where would 8 men, or 9 
times that many, say, 75 men, be in 
checking up on collecting arrears of 
premiums with our population? It 
would probably be necessary to have 
half that number in the county of On- 
tario, in which is situated the great, 
growing city of Oshawa. That is a 
problem, and I should say that 8 men, 
or 10 times that number, would be just 
a decimal point in this province. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Is it 
not a fact that the greater the number 
participating in any plan, the premiums 
are proportionately reduced? 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber for Oshawa talks about Saskatche- 
wan and costs. Here are some very 
interesting things for him to digest and 
remember when he is talking about 
costs. In Saskatchewan they started 
their plan off at $5 per person with a 
maximum for a family of $30. In 1949, 
they raised that to $10 for adults, $5 
for children or $30 for a family. In 
1954, they raised it again to $15 for 
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adults and $40 for a family. In 1947, 
that amount produced in premiums, 
$3,641,000. In 1954, that increased 
premium produced $8,266,000. 


However, here is the other side of 
the story, Mr. Speaker. They had to 
supplement the amount collected 
through premiums, from general rev- 
enues and from sales tax, by $3,903,000 
in 1947, and in 1953 that had risen to 
$10,562,000. 


MR. MacDONALD» " fYes,... Mr. 
Speaker, if the government here had 
a plan with federal help. 


HON. MR. FROST: I am simply 
pointing that out. 


MR. MacDONALD: At least they 
did it. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): With- 
out federal assistance. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right, 
but remember your costs in connection 
with a static population in Saskatche- 
wan, there is no increase in population 
there. 


MR. MacDONALD: Not a com- 
pact population, scattered over a big 
area. 


HON. MR. FROST: Nevertheless, 
it is static. The population in 1954 
was the same as it was in 1947. The 
total cost had gone up from $7.5 million 
in 1947 to $17.5 million in 1954. That 
matter had to be financed by very large- 
ly increasing the premiums there, and 
in addition to that, it had to be increased 
by levying a 1 per cent. sales tax with 
their education tax, which produced 
$5.7 million last year, and then they 
had to get an additional amount of 
$3,270,000 from the ordinary revenue 
funds. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, that is in a prov- 
ince where the population is_ static, 
under those conditions the cost was in- 
creased over 2%4 times. You can imag- 
ine in a province such as this, growing 
at the rate of about 12,000 to 15,000 
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people every month, the problem is that 
you would have increased costs if you 
were not very careful. 

I should like to point out to the hon. 
member for Oshawa, representing as he 
does, a riding including a great many 
who are on payroll, and would be pay- 
ing their costs through payroll deduc- 
tions, that he should be very careful 
that he does not saddle his people with: 
costs which are unreasonable and un- 
just, and which would be very burden- 
some to them. Instead of talking about 
rushing into a scheme of that sort, he 
had better talk about caution, which 1s 
going to protect those people who are 
paying plenty today for rent and food 
and clothing, automobiles and every- 
thing else. 


MR. MacDONALD: They want pro- 
tection for hospitals. 


HON. MR. FROST: These people 
have got it right now. 


Mikoe UD. THOMAS, (Oshawa): 
The hon. Prime Minister mentioned 
Saskatchewan. A small population and 
an increasing cost over 10 years. That 
little province with a small population 
introduced a hospital plan without any 
assistance from the federal government. 


MR. LAVERGNE: But they are all 
moving into Ontario. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Perhaps 
I can give a fairly accurate picture of 
that. I belong to the Blue Cross as an 
employee of General Motors. It costs 
my wife and me, including contributions 
from the company, $63 a year. I am 
quite sure we could get a hospital— 


HON. MR. FROST: How much is 
the hon. member’s contribution from the 
company? Is it 50 per cent? 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Yes. 


HON. MR. FROST: I would like 
to ask— 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): I wish 
the hon. Prime Minister would let me 
develop my argument. 
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HON. MR. FROST: I would like to 
ask the hon. member if he _ received 
one-third from the federal government 
and lost the other contribution, where 
would he be? 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Why 
need f lose it? I agree it is better than 
we could expect under the provincial 
grant, but one pleasing feature of a 
provincial plan would be that there 
would be no limit to the number of 
days in hospital. 


The hon. Prime Minister agrees that 
is one pleasing feature about the pro- 
vincial plan, that there would be an 
unlimited stay for a person in hospital. 
The hon. Prime Minister has given an 
estimate of $190 million for a minimum 
of care, say standard care. I go back 
now to Saskatchewan again, to give 
the figures there. Their $190 million 
would be on a per capita basis for the 
province of Ontario of $39.60. In Sas- 
katchewan, the per capita charge there 
is $32 for complete coverage—mental 
health, tuberculosis and so on. If we 
take the per capita charge of Saskatch- 
ewan, it would amount to $173 million. 

I know there are some variations but 
the hon. Prime Minister’s estimate is 
out $17 million on that item alone. 
Therefore, I believe the figures which 
have been given have been deliberately 
overestimated in order to discourage the 
people of Ontario in believing that hos- 
pital plan is necessary for them. 


HON MR? BROS Ts) Chats a com= 
pletely unfair statement. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : I do not 
think so. 


HON. MR. FROST: Yes, it is. The 
hon. member is on the Committee on 
Health and he will be there tomorrow. 
Dr. Malcolm Taylor will be there and 
the hon. member should have confidence 
in him, if he has not confidence in us. 
Dr. Taylor will tell the hon. member 
that it is not an overestimate, that they 
are actual realistic estimates. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Did he 
not say the administration costs are 
high ? 
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HON MROBROS Te Yes, 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : If they 
are high in administration, could they 
not be high also in some other way? 


HON. MR. FROST: I will be there 
tomorrow and I will ask Dr. Taylor 
in the presence of the committee and of 
the hon. member whether those figures 
are realistic or not. Will the hon. mem- 
ber be satisfied then? 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Well, 
I will listen to it. 


MR. MacDONALD: Would the hon. 
Prime Minister concede that the admin- 
istration cost is high? 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : The hon. 
Prime Minister has been wrong on one 
point. Might he not be wrong on more 
than one? 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber does not wish to be fair about this. 
He wants to pull the wool over people’s 
eyes. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. .Prime 
Minister has been doing that for 12 
years. 


HON. MR. FROST: I will show the 
hon. member now where he is unfair. 
He took the plan at Oshawa, which 
provides for medical care. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Mr. 
Speaker, on a point of order, the hon. 
Prime Minister is hopelessly wrong on 
that. It is only for Blue Cross. He is 
entirely wrong. 


HON. MR. FROST: Try to be fair. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. The hon. 
member for Oshawa has the floor. 


HON? MR. FROST) May [cavemen 
do not ask the hon. member to be fair, 
because he does not know how. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. Prime 
Minister must be sitting on a tractor 
as he is “bobbing” up and down so 
much. 
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- MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : It is just 

like the hon. Prime Minister to say 
what he has just said. We remember 
the remark he made to the hon. member 
for Essex North (Mr. Reaume) last 
year, a very mean remark. 


HON. MR. FROST: I intended the 
observation I have just made to apply 
to the hon. member for Oshawa now. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Now 
we have an understanding. 


MR. MacDONALD: Why is the hon. 
Prime Minister so touchy? 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : The hon. 
Prime Minister asked me to be fair. 
‘He is most unfair himself in making the 
statement he did. When I referred to 
Blue Cross— 


MR. MacDONALD: His conscience 
bothers him. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : —I gave 
the figure of $63, which was 50 per 
cent., paid by myself— 


HON: MR. FROST: What was the 


coverage? 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Mr. 
Speaker, let us have a little order. The 
hon. Prime Minister has been asking 
everyone to be fair. Let him be fair 
himself. The total contribution is $63 
and it does not cover medical care at 
all. That is independent. We pay 
separately for it. 


MR. MacDONALD: Deny it. It is 
only his policy. 


MR DHOMAS (Oshawa): [am 
speaking about the Blue Cross. The hon. 
Prime Minister is now bringing the PSI 
into it. 


NMROw YAREMEO? | Mr. Speaker, 
would the hon. member permit a ques- 
tion? 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Yes. 


MR. YAREMKO: I believe the hon. 
member was present at a meeting of 
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the Committee on Health when Table 
Il, page 47, was being discussed. That 
is the estimated costs of the active treat- 
iment hospital benefit. The question was 
asked there whether the figure of 155 
per thousand was not too high. My ques- 
tion to the hon. member is this: was 
not the reply given—I do not know 
whether or not it was by Dr. Taylor— 
that 155 was a realistic figure and was 
not the highest figure, that they could 
have put in there, because in Saskatch- 
ewan that figure was about 200. 


MR. MacDONALD: They give them 
coverage. They do not put them out of 
hospital. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): It 1s 
also true that Dr. Taylor said the 
administration costs were high. 


HON] MR FROST © Mr2 Speaker, 
may I say to the hon. member— 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Mr. 
Speaker, the hon. Prime Minister says 
that I am not fair. I have got the floor. 
One other item and then I will be 
through. The hon. Prime Minister in 
his figures in the Blue Book has for 
mental health $23 million, for tuber- 
culosis $6.2 million. 


HON. MR. FROST: I thought it 


was over $7 million. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): $6.2 
million appears in the book. For public 
hospitals and maintenance grants, $10.8 
million, a total of $40 million. That is 
in the Blue Book. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Estimates which 
will be presented by the hon. Minister 
tomorrow, we find these interesting 
figures: for mental health $25,717,000, 
public and private hospitals $15,913,800, 
tuberculosis prevention $7,007,700, a 
total of $48,638,500. The Prime Min- 
ister is out over $8 million on that item 
alone. 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber is counting two different things. 


HON. M. PHILLIPS: (Minister of 
Health) : Let me just say this; the right 
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figures are as follows: for the public 
and private hospitals, $16 million. I am 
giving round figures. For tuberculosis 
sanatoria and prevention programme, 
$9 million; mental hospitals $22 million. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is $47 
million. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : The hon. 
Prime Minister says $40 million in the 
Blue Book. 


HON SMR EROS Dy Part volethat 
does not go into hospitals. It does not 
take any particular brains to see part 
of that does not go into hospitals. 


MR. MacDONALD: Why does it 
not? 


HON. MR. FROST: Does the hon. 
member think all the Estimates in re- 
gard to The Department of Public 
Health go to hospitals? 


MR. MacDONALD: These are the 
specific figures in regard to tuberculosis 
and mental health grants. 


HON (MR, PHILIPS? Thanks 
just what I said, our tuberculosis fig- 
ures include what goes towards our san- 
atoriums and our prevention control 


programme, amounting to approximate- 
ly $9 or $9.5 million. 


HON. MR. FROST: Part of that 
is for X-raying people all over the prov- 
ince and various other preventive 
measures. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): 
are the items in the Estimates: 


Tuberculosis prevention, $7 million. 
HON. MR. FROST: But we are 


talking about hospital care, not preven- 
tion. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Please 
be fair. In the Blue Book the figure is 
$40 million. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): And in 
that item for $40 million is $6.2 million 
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for tuberculosis. In the Estimates for 
tuberculosis it is over $7 million, so the 
hon. Prime Minister is out on that now. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not think 
this government has any intention at 
all of introducing a hospital plan. 


HON (ON ROP RO) So) beeen 
member is a very wise fellow, so mark 
that down. ' 


MR. MacDONALD: Not until the 
next election, that is 3 years more 
wasted. Is there anything in the Esti- 
mates for “frayed tempers’? 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: The hon. 
member will not be back so he does 
not need to worry. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): The 
proposals have been discussed by the 
Committee on Health and one surpris- 
ing thing about this, Mr. Speaker, is 
that the Committee on Health has no 
authority to make recommendations. 
They are there just to listen to the ex- 
perts and have a discussion. 


HON. MR. FROST: It would be a 
good thing if the hon. member did a 
little more listening and less talking. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): I might 
remind the hon. Prime Minister, Mr. 
Speaker, that it is very dangerous for 
men over 50 — and I am in that cate- 
gory myself — to get angry or excited. 
It is not good for us. 


HON. MR. FROST: I could not get 
angry at the hon. member, he makes me 
laugh too much. 


MR. WHICHER: The hon. Prime 
Minister is full of comedy. 


MR. MacDONALD: He is full of 
comedy but no hospital plan. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : I would 
like to ask the hon. Prime Minister 
when the committee adjourns tomor- 
row, where do we go from there? 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber knows everything. He might an- 
swer the question. 
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MR. MacDONALD: That is fa- 
cetious. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): I heard 
a friend of mine say, Mr. Speaker, that 
the hospital plan of this government will 
be one of the issues in the next pro- 
vincial election. 


MR. WHICHER: It costs too much. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : I would 
like to ask the hon. Prime Minister to 
comment on that. 


HON. MR. FROST: The Party to 
which the hon. member belongs made 
an issue of it in the last two elections. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. Prime 
Minister made it an issue in 1943, and 
they have not done anything until now. 
This was in the 22-point programme. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. Prime 
Minister gets very, very angry. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Very, 
very angry. 

Hon. Mr. Frost moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 112, “An Act to estab- 
lish the Hospital Services Commission 
of Ontario.” 


Motion agreed to, second reading of 
the Bill. 


THE MARRIAGE ACT 


Hon. G. H. Dunbar moves second 
reading of Bill No. 76, “An Act to 
amend The Marriage Act.” 


MR. H. C. NIXON (Brant) : When 
the hon. Minister was discussing his 
Estimates he rather challenged me to 
say what I thought of this Marriage 
Act, and I told him at the time I 
thought any comment might be more 
suitable when the Bill was before the 
House. 

I would like at this time, Mr. Speak- 
er, with your permission to make some 
comment on this Bill. The hon. mem- 
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bers will see that the effect of this Bill 
applies to all the Indians of the prov- 
ince of Ontario. When an Indian man 
and an Indian maid propose getting 
married, if they are prepared to take 
an oath and make affidavits that they 
are Indians, then they can get their 
marriage licence free. 


I suggest to you, Mr. Speaker, that 
if I were to move an amendment to 
this Bill in committee stage and substi- 
tute the word “Scottish” for “Indian’’, 
the hon. member here would probably 
invite me outside to give satisfaction 
for reflection on that great race. Were 
I to suggest “Irish” instead of “Indian”, 
the hon. member here might invite me 
outside to give him satisfaction for re- 
flection on that great race. 


I can assure you, Mr. Speaker, that 
the good Indian people of the province 
of Ontario are just as proud a people as 
any of the rest of us. I do suggest 
that this Bill is a reflection on them. 


Certainly I had the privilege 3 years 
ago with others of the 24th Legislature 
of visiting Indian bands from one end 
of the province to the other. In no 
case did any Indian ask to be treated in 
any other way than like the rest of 
the people of this province. The en- 
tire report of that committee and the 
evidence presented to it by the Indians 
of the province was to the effect that 
they wanted the differences which di- 
vided the people — insofar as it lay 
with the province of Ontario to do so — 
to be eliminated and that we would all 
be one people together. 


Mr. Speaker, I suggest to you that 
if I were to say here tonight that you 
had one rule for government members 
and a different rule for Opposition 
members, I would be on my way out of 
the door very quickly, if I did not re- 
tract it, and very properly so, because 
that would strike at the very fundamen- 
tal principles of an independent Legisla- 
ture. I do submit it is just as bad in 
principle that we should set up one law 
for the Indians and a different law for 
the non-Indians. 

The very thing which has brought 
about a sort of segregation in reverse in 
this Canada of ours, with respect to the 
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Indian people, is that for generations we 
have had an Indian Act on the Statute 
books of Canada, and the sooner we 
can eliminate the differences which di- 
vide the peoples, then I say the quicker 
will the Indians be integrated into the 
national economy of Canada and into 
the provincial economy of this province. 


This matter rather originated with 
that very fine band of Indians, the Six 
Nations on the Grand River, mostly in 
my riding, a small part of which is in 
the riding of the hon. Minister of High- 
ways (Mr. Allan). There are some 
6,500 "in that band, VAI sbute/00 rare 
Christian Indians. The others are 
known locally as ‘““Longhouse Indians”. 


Nothing is further from my thought, 
Mr. Speaker, than to reflect in any way 
whatever upon those people who re- 
main with their ancient religion, which 
has evidently satisfied their needs 
through many, many centuries. How- 
ever, their customs have been such that 
their marriages have not been recog- 
nized in the past under the laws of the 
province of Ontario. There are 4 con- 
gregations, as you might say, of the 
Longhouse Indians; one of these con- 
gregations visited the hon. Provincial 
Secretary (Mr. Dunbar) and requested 
that they have their marriages regu- 
larized under the laws of the province 
of Ontario so they could have their mar- 
riage certificates in order. The hon. 
Provincial Secretary, very wisely I 
thought, made the necessary provisions 
and | found this news item in our local 
paper two weeks ago. 


NAME INDIAN TO PERFORM 
CEREMONIES 


Patrick Longboat, Ohsweken, has 
become the first Six Nations Indian 
follower of the Longhouse religion to 
be registered as a person authorized 
to solemnize marriage in Ontario. 


The Ontario Gazette lists his name 
among clergymen of various denom- 
inations throughout the province. 


As Longhouse marriages were not 
registered because the Longhouse 
people did not have persons registered 
with the department, Mr. Dunbar 


suggested that 3 persons be appointed 
for certification. 

Thus far, the Lower Cayuga Long- 
house is the only one of 4 on the Six 
Nations Reservation to appoint a per- 
son for certification. 


Now, I think that is all to the good, 
and I hope the other 3 congregations 
have their leader so certified, so that 
their marriage ceremonies will be regu- 
larized under the laws of the province. 


HON. MR. FROST: I gather from 
what the hon. member for Brant has 
said—and I have had some conversa- 
tions with him about this—that the band 
or bands at Brantford are satisfied with 
the arrangements made for marriages 
according to their Indian customs ? 


MR: NIXON: Yes: 


HON. MR. FROST: And I gather 
that this Bill provides for elimin- 
ating this if they desire it. They can 
make application under this Act, and 
obtain a marriage licence without the $5 
fee, and I-take it, as tar as Brantiordis 
concerned, there is no desire for any 
such thing, that the people do not ask 
for that. 

I think that is the point at issue in 
this. The hon. member, of course, 
realizes that there are many Indian 
settlements in Ontario and they are 
living under many and varying condi- 
tions. I believe there are about 37,000 
Indians in Ontario, and they are living 
in bands, all the way from the fine band 
at Brantford, and a similar band down 
near Belleville, of the same tribes, the 
Six Nations, to rather primitive condi- 
tions in the far north country. 

The problem with this Bill is to obtain 
as good conditions in other bands as 
there are in the Brantford band. I think 
that is the situation. In the north coun- 
try, there are entirely different condi- 
tions, and I think the department felt, by 
the elimination of the fee, they could 
make things somewhat more regular for 
the 37,000 Indians scattered over the 
province, in their many bands. 


If this is the case, would the hon. 
member object to the Bill? As a matter 
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of fact, it is relieving all the Indians 
from the payment of that charge, pro- 
vided they certify that they are Indians 
under the Act. This is done to try and 
obtain a better registration of Indian 
marriages across the province. Would 
the hon. member have any objection to 
that relief from the payment of the fee, 
if it had that effect? 


MR. NIXON: Well, may I say that 
anybody, Indian or non-Indian, who 
does not pay a marriage licence fee can 
have the banns read once in his meeting 
house, and that eliminates the necessity 
for a fee altogether. 


Mr. Speaker, about 4 weeks ago, a 
delegation visited me at home on a very 
inclement Saturday afternoon, and left 
with me a somewhat lengthy brief on 
this matter which I will not read to the 
House at this hour of the night. But, 
should any hon. member be interested in 
it—I have already shown it to the hon. 
Prime Minister and the hon. Provincial 
Secretary—I would be very happy to 
table it. However, may I read a short 
excerpt from it: 


The Christian Indians have, for the 
past two generations, been happy to 
comply with the provincial marriage 
laws as part of their Christian lives, 
and are, therefore, asking no such 
consideration in this respect. 


The thing I object to, particularly, 
Mr. Speaker, following the brief these 
people left with me, is that we have gone 
so far in this province in the last Legis- 
lature, under the able assistance of the 
hon. Prime Minister, and the select 
committee which has visited Indians 
from one end of Ontario to the other, 
that I regret to see a measure brought in 
which again divides these people on this 
vitally important question of marriage. 


I spoke here the other day on the ques- 
tion of education, and if the hon. Min- 
ister of Education (Mr. Dunlop) can 
bring into effect the integration of our 
Indian schools throughout the province 
of Ontario, with the schools under The 
Department of Education, that will be 
a tremendous step forward, and within 
another generation, the Indian problem 
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of segregation, in reverse if you will, 
will have disappeared. 


Vhetetore, | teoret, to sce a new 
measure brought in of one law for the 
Indian, and a different law for the non- 
Indian, particularly on this point which 
strikes at the very fundamentals of our 
democracy, that of marriage. We have 
the separation in education, as I have 
said, which now it appears there is rapid 
progress being made towards eliminat- 
ing. The brief continues : 


It is the feeling of the Christian 
Indians that in a democratic country 
like ours, they should at least have 
been asked if they wished to be asso- 
ciated with the provision as outlined 
in this new Marriage Act, especially 
since it was framed for the Long- 
house people. 

If this Bill is granted as a right, it 
puts a different light on the whole 
question, and possibly the Indian 
population of the province should en- 
joy some of the things they really 
have been asking for, such as freedom 
to hunt and fish wherever they choose, 
and without any licence fee, and pos- 
sibly this could be extended to free 
motor licences and driving permits, 
free liquor permits, etc. 


I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that although 
we appeared before Indian bands, I 
think in some 24 different parts of the 
province, not in one instance was stch 
a request ever made to the committee. 
But there were many requests made that 
Indians should be allowed to hunt and 
trap without buying a licence, any place 
they saw fit. 


Then there is this additional quotation: 


Our Indian people enjoy and appre- 
ciate the privileges of sharing in a 
number of social benefits as provided 
by the federal and provincial govern- 
ments. It gives them a sense of 
security and helps to establish a true 
spirit of confidence in the govern- 
ments, for the simple reason that they 
are being treated as all other Cana- 
dians who qualify for such assistance 
—a very desirable spirit to develop 
in our people this day and age. The 
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big question is: “will this provision 
tend to destroy that spirit of in- 
dependence the governments are try- 
ing to establish in our people to fit 
them to take their proper places in 
Canadian life?” 


So, eMireSpeakerii it 1s) tele by athe 
government that it is wise to put this 
measure through, although, as I point 
out, the Christian Indians with whom 
I am acquainted, and those with whom 
I came in contact throughout the length 
and breadth of this province 3 years 
ago, certainly made no request for any 
such measure. 


I feel it is a mistake now, when such 
great progress has been made by this 
and previous legislators, to present now, 
for the first time in the history of this 
province, a measure which divides the 
Indian people from the white people, 
as regards their marriage laws. 


HON] Gee DUN BARK Cr rovincal 
Secretary): Mr. Speaker, I was quite 
interested in what the hon. member for 
Brant said, especially regarding the 
select committee travelling over the 
country, and talking to the Indians. But 
at that time, when this committee was 
travelling and visiting on these reserves, 
it was not necessary for them to register 
with the vital statistics branch. In 1955, 
there was an Act proclaimed which 
brought in mothers’ allowances for 
Indian women, who were left alone with 
children, and it provided in the Act 
they had to be registered with the vital 
statistics. 


When you contact the Longhouse 
people—I have been in touch with them, 
and there have been several deputations 
in my office—they realize this was 
brought up without any thought of creat- 
ing any division. For a great many years, 
they have been married by a certificate 
given by Ottawa, and have registered 
at the Longhouse, and they have said 
to me, “Why should we have to pay $5, 
when we can be married for nothing? 
The next thing is, you will be charging 
us income tax.” 


That is the other side of the picture. 
They do not want to pay the $5, because 


they have been getting their certificates 
free from Ottawa, and have _ been 
married, and registered in the Long- 
house. 


I have looked over the vital statistics, 
and discovered there were very few 
Indians who had been registered there, 
as being married, or married by the pub- 
lications of banns. There is no provision 
which says they cannot pay for it, if 
they wish to do so. But I do not think 
it is fair to the people who had been 
for all this time—the original people 
of this country—married free. All that 
was required was that they be registered 
to be entitled to mothers’ allowances, 
and they felt they were being asked to 
pay a premium of $5 in advance, in 
connection with marriage. 


There are several ways of looking 
at this, and I do not think any Indian 
in this province would be offended if 
it was explained to him, as I am ex- 
plaining it to the House now. 

My Deputy was speaking to Manitoba 
this morning, and was advised they 
would like very much to see this a 
success, and expressed their willingness 
to follow suit, because they say that 
90 per cent. of the Indians are not 
registered at all. 


What we are endeavouring to do is 
to have all Indians registered in the 
vital statistics, so that 10 or 15 or 20 
or 30 years from now, the Indian chil- 
dren will be faced with no difficulty 
regarding mothers’ allowances, the 
obtaining of birth certificates, and any- 
thing of that nature. It is my opinion 
that would be treating them the same as 
the whites. 


A few years ago there was provision 
for registering newly-born Indian chil- 
dren, and a fee of $2 was charged to 
have them registered. They simply 
would not register. So we charged them 
nothing, which created a difference be- 
tween the Indians and the white people. 


We think it would be a good idea 
to have these Indian boys and girls 
registered in the department of vital 
statistics, and be treated the same as 
the white children, and the white men 
and women. 
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There is nothing underhanded about 
this; there is nothing wrong about it. 
We felt we could not say to these 
Indians, “You have been receiving free 
marriage certificates, but from now on, 
you will need to be registered with vital 
statistics, and pay $5.” 

There is one man, whom I know very 
well, and with whom I served in the 4th 
Battalion overseas, who said to me, “If 
I pay $5, and if my sons pay it, it is 
the same to me as paying a premium on 
an insurance policy in advance.” He 
also said the Indians should be treated 
the same as they have been in the past, 
and should be married free. He would 
be willing then to register them with 
vital statistics. 


If we spoke to these Indians face to 
face, what would they think, if I should 
say to them: “We are not interested 
whether you register or not; you will be 
married by us.”’ What would they think ? 


But we are interested. We want every 
Indian registered in the department of 
vital statistics, and that is why we said 
to the Indians on the reserve: “You will 
not have to pay the $5; you will be 
treated as you have been in the past. If 
the Christian Indians wish to have the 
banns published in any church, that is 
perfectly all right, but they can be mar- 
ried free now. There is no difference.” 


MR. WHICHER: How are they 
registered ? 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: When the 
banns are published in a church. 


MR. WHICHER: They are regis- 
tered then? 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: Yes. 


MR. WHICHER: Would they not 
be registered if they paid the $5? 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: Yes, but now 
with the certificate from the federal 
government, they can be married for 
nothing. 

There is one thing I want to mention 
about the Longhouse. Do not forget the 
Longhouse people have said in my office 
that they are in favour of it. One of the 
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Longhouse people sent a name in to be 
registered for solemnizing marriages, so 
I think it can be seen by the hon. mem- 
ber that we are not taking anything 
away from them. 


You have to deal fairly with the In- 
dians. If I said I was going to charge 
them $5, when they can get the same 
thing free of charge, I could not get 
them to register. We want them all to 
register in the department. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Perhaps I could make this mat- 
ter clear in the hon. member’s mind, 
by making this explanation. The hon. 
member for Brant mentioned the Chris- 
tian Indians, and the hon. Provincial 
Secretary talks about the Longhouse. 
The Longhouse Indians are not Chris- 
tian Indians. My recollection is that in 
Brantford, about 10 per cent. — some 
600 or 700 — of the Brantford Indians 
still have their own religion. They fol- 
low their own tribal religion and they 
are very proud of it. When they refer 
to the “Longhouse”, they refer to their 
church, according to the religion which 
they brought to this province when they 
came here 175 years ago. 


That is true also of some of the other 
Indian tribes in this province — the 
Cree Indians of the north, for instance 
—who in many places have their own 
religion, the religion of their tribes, 
which dates back for centuries, I sup- 
pose. 


I do not know what the percentage of 
the Indians in Ontario is, between what 
the hon. member for Brant calls “Chris- 
tian Indians’ who would be either of 
Roman Catholic or Protestant faiths, 
and their own tribal religions. How- 
ever, if it followed the percentage for 
Brantford, it would mean that there 
would be, roughly, 4,000 Indians in 
Ontario who follow their own religion. 


I would imagine the proportion is 
greater than that, because in the north 
country, it is very probable that the In- 
dians there, in larger percentages, fol- 
low the old original religion of their 
various tribes, whether it be the Crees, 
or the Chippewas, or from whatever 
tribe they come. 
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The hon. member for Brant gave me 
a copy of the very interesting brief from 
which he read. I read it and was very 
interested in it. I inquired of the Pro- 
vincial Secretary about it. The Chris- 
tian Indians, as the hon. member for 
Brant has said, have made no request 
for this legislation at all. These people 
obtain their licences or banns which are 
published in the church and they are 
married according to Christian rites. 


I want to point out to the hon. mem- 
ber for Brant that this Bill is not man- 
datory: it is permissive. If they do 
not want to apply for it, it 1s not neces- 
sary for them to do so. That would 
apply, I gather, to nine-tenths of the 
population on the Brantford reserva- 
tion, and there would probably be the 
same situation with the reservation at 
Belleville, where there is also a branch 
of the Six Nations, the Iroquois tribes. 


The problem is that the other Indians 
have been married according to their 
own rites for generations. Now it is 
desired to bring them under The Mar- 
riage Act, in order that matters such as 
mothers’ allowances, can be dealt with 
in the ordinary course. This is a de- 
vice which has been brought about after 
many interviews with both the Ottawa 
authorities and the Indian representa- 
tives themselves. If it works, of course, 
it means that these Indians, who might 
be termed the “non-Christian Indians” 
would get their licences and they would 
not pay anything for them. It is an in- 
ducement to get them to register, so they 
may be eligible under the various Wel- 
fare Acts, and other legislation we have 
in this country. That is the situation, 
and I wonder if the hon. member will 
be satisfied with it. 


M Rel. CaN DXON  CBrant ivan. 
_ Speaker, if the government wishes to 
put this Bill through, I am not going to 
divide the House. However, I have 
my own personal views in the matter, 
which are very sincere. I also felt that 
I should place before the House the 
views of the overwhelming majority of 
the people of this particular band in my 
riding. I am quite content, Mr. Speak- 
er, under the circumstances. 
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HON. MR. DUNBAR: Mr. Speak- 
er, we were speaking with the Ottawa 
authorities today, and they feel this 
would be a step in the right direction, 
to bring them all together. 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


DEEN Sea OSD ruses 
INTEGRATION BOARD 


Hon. C. Daley moves second reading 
of Bill No. 113, “An Act to establish 
the Ontario Parks Integration Board.” 


MR. R. WHICHER (Bruce)? Mr 
Speaker, I would like to ask a couple 
of questions about this. In regard to 
section 8, is it the idea that any moneys 
which are accumulated by the Ontario 
St. Lawrence and the Niagara Parks 
Commissions as well as the Ontario St. 
Lawrence Development Commission, 
would accrue to the Crown? 


HON. MR: FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
perhaps I could explain the point. The 
history of this Bill goes back, probably 
75 years. The Niagara Parks Commis- 
sion was formed then, and was allotted 
certain revenues arising from water 
rentals. That commission has operated 
very, very successfully in Ontario. The 
chairman of the commission is the hon. 
Minister of Labour (Mr. Daley), and 
with him is a very efficient board. 


The revenues accruing to that com- 
mission for water rentals, are something 
of the order of $600,000 a year. The 
commission itself has secured other re- 
venues from concessions, and things of 
that sort, giving the commission a 
healthy revenue. That revenue has never 
been interfered with, and it is not our 
intention to interfere with it at all. As 
a matter of fact, the Niagara Parks 
Commission, in the last 12 years, by 
good administration, has paid off nearly 
$3 million of the debt which was in- 
curred by the expropriation of the old 
scenic railway. Hon. members opposite 
will recollect that occurred about 1940, 
or 1941. I think that debt will be pretty 
well liquidated this year. 
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MR. NIXON: That was on a judg- 
ment of the Privy Council. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 
It was by a judgment of the Privy 
Council, the scenic railway was expro- 
priated. The board fixed a certain sum 
and that went through various appeals 
and finally the Privy Council allowed a 
“top dollar’, which turned out to be 
about $3 million. In fact, the Niagara 
Parks Commission is operating with a 
considerable surplus, which they are 
investing in the extension of the parks 
system, and they are doing an excellent 
job. 

We are starting the St. Lawrence De- 
velopment. There will be water rentals 
arising from the St. Lawrence, probably 
to the extent of $1.5 million. I am 
speaking only in round figures. There 
will be other revenues arising at Niagara 
in the course of time. They are arising 
now because of re-developments there. 
There will be a very large surplus of 
revenues, and water rentals. 


We will also have other water rentals 
arising in the province, in northwestern 
Ontario, for instance, in the area from 
whence comes the hon. member for 
Rainy River (Mr. Noden) and others. 
Therefore, we have large sums arising 
from these water rentals which are not 
yet reflected in the consolidated revenue 
funds of the province. 


We have the Niagara Parks situation, 
which is operating with a surplus, and 
there is no intention of interfering in 
any way with their revenues at all. There 
will be a big park system on the St. 
Lawrence, which will extend from the 
Quebec boundary to the vicinity of 
Kingston. 


Then, under The Department of 
Lands and Forests, we have a series of 
parks, large and small across Ontario, 
starting at Presquwile in the Northum- 
berland area, following the shore of the 
‘Great Lakes, and on to Superior Park, 
Algonquin Park, Quetico Park and 
others. 7 


The point is we have not wanted to 
operate these parks with varying poli- 
cies, one park following one policy and 
another park following another, and The 
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Department of Lands and Forests per- 
haps following another, policy. We 
thought it was better to integrate these 
systems — I should not say “integrate 
the systems,’ but provide for an inte- 
gration of policy — and we would ap- 
point the chairman of the Niagara Parks 
Commission, the chairman of the St. 
Lawrence Parks Commission, and the 
hon. Minister of Lands and Forests, 
the hon. Minister of Public Works, and 
the hon. Provincial Treasurer, to form 
an integrating board. We would then 
have a common policy, which could be 
pursued. 


The provision of section 8, to which 
the hon. member refers regarding water 
rental, was to extend to this integrated 
board the same policy which was fol-- 
lowed by the Mowat government of 75 
years ago, in giving the board revenues. 
which would be independent of the con- 
solidated revenue fund, and _ which 
would accrue to this board, and assure 
them always of a basic revenue upon 
which to operate. 

To. be frank with you, Mr. Speaker, 
the motivating idea came from the great 
success of the Niagara Parks Commis- 
sion. I think it is true if these revenues 
of some $600,000 — it would amount 
to that now — had not been made avail- 
able to the Niagara Parks system years 
ago, they probably, in the pressure of 
things, would have been devoted to 
something else, and we would not have 
the Niagara Parks. 


It is the same situation we are trying 
to create here, to take the water rentals, 
which have not come into our consoli- 
dated revenue fund as yet, and segregate 
them for the purposes of park develop- 
ment. It was the idea to generally fol- 
low the Niagara situation, and to pro- 
vide in addition for an integrating board 
which will establish common policies for 
all these great parks. 


Our idea is to develop the parks sys- 
tem from border to border. I might 
mention, to the hon. member for Rainy 
River, the great Quetico Park. That is 
a great area lying adjacent to our south- 
ern boundary in the northwestern part 
of the province, a very magnificent area 
which, to date — or at least until the 
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building of the Atikokan road — was in 
the main available only to American 
tourists who came in from places on the 
other side of the line, from Wisconsin. 


With the building of the road from 
the Lakehead to Atikokan, and with 
the extension of that road from Atiko- 
kan to Fort Frances, we will have two 
of the largest points of entry at Rainy 
River and Fort Frances, which I think, 
will be the most important points of 
entry into Canada for the tourist trade. 


It is connected with the port of entry 
at Grand Portage on highway No. 60— 
I should never forget that number be- 
cause I was importuned enough by 
deputations to complete that road, I 
think it is No. 60 — but in any event 
it provides ports of entry at both ends 
of that area, and will invite traffic to 
come in there. 


I should say that with the develop- 
ment of Quetico Park and its facilities, 
we should have there a very great area, 
and one which will attract tens of thou- 
sands of visitors to this province. 


That is the purpose of this Act, to 
make the parks board at least basically 
independent, so it will have revenues 
upon which it can develop these systems 
on a long-term basis. 


MR. R. WHICHER (Bruce): Mr. 
Speaker, I agree very much with what 
the hon. Prime Minister has said, but 
in section 8, in spite of the fact he 
said there would be no intention to take 
any of this money— 


HON. MR. FROST: From Niag- 
ara, that is right. 


MR. WHICHER: It does say there: 


Not withstanding any other Act, 
that the money so allocated shall be 
paid over to the board. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 


MR. WHICHER: If such is the 
case, if Niagara is now an established 
park — and I understand it certainly 
makes money — and if this money will 
be diverted from Niagara to the board 


for the good of all the parks of Ontario, 
I do think if such is the case— 


HON. MR. FROST: May I point 
out, I have stated to the hon. Minister 
here, and to the people of Niagara Falls, 
it is not our intention to divert moneys 
from the Niagara parks system, as such, 
for this reason. The Niagara parks 
system is a great attraction extending 
from Niagara-on-the-Lake to Chippawa. 
As a matter of fact there is a possibility 
of extending it further to the west. 
There has been talk of that extension. 


The surplus revenues they receive 
there can be used for development ex- 
tensions of that very attractive system, 
and while they are operating now for 
the first time in many years in a surplus 
position, having regard to the fact that 
their debt is paid off, it is our intention 
they should continue to expand. These 
revenue of which I am speaking, are 
revenues which would accrue to the con- 
solidated revenue fund, if it were not 
for this. I think it is well to segregate 
these revenues to park development, be- 
cause it will assure them of a basic 
income. 


With the St. Lawrence parks, they 
are probably going to be required to 
finance everything from that fund, and 
perhaps more, for some years to come. 
That is to say, we are faced with a capi- 
tal outlay on the St. Lawrence alone, 
of some $1 million or $1.5 million, and 
there are no revenues. Of course, there 
will not be revenues from that for sev- 
eral years, probably not until 1958 or 
1959. But, in any event, it will mean 
that the integrating board will have at 
its disposal, when the water rentals start 
coming in, a very substantial sum which 
they can allot to the various parks proj- 
ects across this province. 


MR. WHICHER: I am very pleased 
to hear the hon. Prime Minister say that 
nothing will be diverted from Niagara. 
Under the Act it can be done, there is 
no question about that. But if it is 
diverted from Niagara in any future 
year, I do feel the businesses which are 
operated by the Niagara Parks Board, 
should definitely have to pay business 
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tax, the same as other businesses in 
Niagara Falls. Under the present setup, 
there is no tax on the buildings what- 
soever, and there is no business tax. I 
do not think the business men of Niag- 
ara Falls have any special complaint 
about this, but they do feel in the event 
any money is taken from the Niagara 
Parks Commission, it should pay busi- 
ness tax to the city, and in such a 
thought I certainly concur. 


MR. P.-MANLEY (Stormont) ; 
Mr. Speaker, I am very much interested 
to hear that all the people in the St. 
Lawrence area are to be in the parks 
system there. The hon. Prime Minister 
has mentioned about “ports of entry.” 
We have a port of entry from the 
United States at the power development 
at Cornwall, and of course we have a 
port of entry from Quebec along the 
southern boundary of the province. It 
is very important that we have a park 
there comparable to the Niagara Parks 
system. 


I would like to point out to the hon. 
Prime Minister now, if I may, Mr. 
Speaker, that I think it is very essential 
he should appoint a member to the St. 
Lawrence Parks Board from the city of 
Cornwall. With the annexation, we 
have a population in the city of nearly 
40,000 and the park is very essential to 
the people in that area. I do think a city 
of that size is entitled to a representative 
on the St. Lawrence Parks Board. 


I am very happy to have heard the 
hon. Prime Minister say a moment ago 
that they are going to spend something 
over $1 million in the very near future. 
That is very essential to the people in 
that part of the province. It is a part of 
the province which did not have park 
facilities up until now, and all the people 
in that area will be happy to be in- 
cluded at this time. I would reiterate 
that the city of Cornwall should be en- 
titled to a member on the St. Lawrence 
Parks Board. 


HON. G. H* DUNBAR (Provincial 
Secretary): Mr. Speaker, every hon. 
member who speaks reminds one of 
something which has been forgotten. I 
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was reminded that I neglected to ask 
for a representative from Ottawa, the 
capital of Canada. Just imagine the 
number of people, especially on week- 
ends, along the St. Lawrence; should 
they not be represented on the parks 
commission by at least one member from 
the capital city of Canada? 


MR DMM ac O N AD. CY ork 
South) : Mr. Speaker, after listening to 
the hon. Prime Minister, there is one 
point which is not clear in my mind. 
As I understand the hon. Prime Min- 
ister, he is integrating these various 
parks through this board, and I get the 
impression that one of the reasons for 
the integration was to be able to have 
enough money for the development of 
the parks, wherever that money may 
have originated. He emphasized the 
money would not be drained off from 
the Niagara parks system, which seems 
to be a denial of the integration policy. 
Would the hon. Prime Minister resolve 
that ? 


HONs MRL EROS Ts: -Yes.. <Che 
Niagara parks system is an old system, 
going back, as I say, some 75 years. It 
has its revenues, and it has built up, in 
that part of the province, its own aspira- 
tions and independence, and I think it 
would regard it with a good deal of mis- 
givings if the independence of that 
‘commission, which has grown up over 
all these years, was in any way jeopar- 
dized. That is not the intention. I recog- 
nize from what one of the hon. members 
opposite said, that the Niagara Parks 
Commission is conducting certain busi- 
nesses. There is the Table Rock, and I 
think they operate a golf course. It has 
a big restaurant at the Refectory, and 
other things, and they have not been 
paying business tax. 


The Niagara Parks Commission, with 
the payment of all its debt, is getting 
into very much better shape, and I am 
going to discuss with the Niagara Parks 
Commission the matter of these busi- 
nesses which have been established for 
almost 50 years, that they pay some- 
thing to the municipalities, in the line of 
either business assessment, or in lieu of 
business assessment. There is a very 
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excellent case for pooling all these 
revenues. 


On the other hand, you must remem- 
ber there is this intangible thing. The 
Niagara Parks Commission was founded 
by Sir Kasimir Gzowski, I do not know 
how many years ago, but, at least 75 
years, and he was the one who was really 
responsible for the independence of the 
commission, which I think has to be 
recognized. 

If we were to pool it with the others, 
and destroy its independence, I think the 
people of that part of Ontario would feel 
very much affronted. They would feel 
there was something lost to them, and 
for that reason, I do not want to inter- 
fere with the independence of the 
Niagara Parks Commission. I would 
prefer to allow the revenues to accrue 
to that commission, as they have tradi- 
tionally over so many years. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Speaker, 
I am not going to dispute the feeling of 
independence which may exist there, 
but it seems to me your logic founders, 
if you are setting up a commission which 
is going to integrate them all. The 
Niagara Parks Commission is a well- 
established one. It has paid off all its 
debts and it seems to be in the position 
where its revenues could assist with the 
development of the other parks. That 


is the purpose of the integration. Why 


integrate it, if you are not going to be 
able to use the established one to assist 
in the development of the others? 


HON ME sPROST: The revenues 
to which I am referring are other 
revenues which will arise. You will 
understand we have the revenues on 
the St. Lawrence, we have additional 
revenues which are going to arise at 
Niagara, because of the increased de- 
velopment, there are others, for instance, 
from water rentals arising in the prov- 
ince, which will shortly become avail- 
able. 


Those are other and additional rev- 
enues. In the matter of integration, 
there are perhaps more implications 
than I have mentioned. In the Niagara 
Parks system, they have Mr. Grey as 
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the manager, and I would say that Mr. 
Grey is perhaps one of the outstand- 
ing parks men in America, and with 
him is associated a very efficient staff. 


We felt, on the question of integra- 
tion, the St. Lawrence parks would have 
the benefit of the Niagara Parks Com- 
mission experience, by pooling it with 
the Niagara board. We felt that would 
also be true of lands and forests in 
these provincial parks, located across the 
province, in that they would have the 
benefit of the experience, which could 
be made available through the Niagara 
board. There are two points to it; first, 
experience, as I say, from the Niagara 
Parks Commission, and secondly, it 
would be maintaining the independence 
of the Niagara Parks Commission, both 
financially, and from the standpoint of 
administration, and then there would be 
the allocating of these additional rev- 
enues to the integrating board, which 
could be used for the development of 
other parks. 


I think in the formative years we 
will have to put more money in than 
actually will be received from the water 
rentals, but the water rentals will pro- 
vide a basic revenue, as they did with 
the very successful venture in connec- 
tion with the Niagara parks. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition): The position the hon. 
Prime Minister takes now is that the 
Niagara Parks Commission and _ the 
rentals presently accruing to it, are to 
remain as they are, and then he goes 
on to say that he looks for additional 
rentals because of increased development 
in that area. 


Are we to understand these increased 
rentals will be subject to this integrating 
board, and will be a part of the revenue 
of that board? 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 


MR. OLIVER: And that all other 
rentals throughout the province, no 
matter where they may arise, whether on 
the St. Lawrence or on the Ottawa, or 
wherever it may be, will go into the 
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coffers of the integrating board, to be 
spent, not particularly in the location 
where they may arise, but anywhere 
throughout the province, in relation to 
parks? 


HON. MR. FROST: That, in gen- 
eral, is right, except I would not say 
that would include all the water rentals, 
for this reason. For many years past 
there have been water rentals going into 
the revenues of The Department of 
Lands and Forests, and I do not want 
to interfere with those. Those are addi- 
tional revenues which will be coming 
in from water rentals, and the hon. 
leader of the Opposition is quite right 
in saying that these rentals will be at 
the disposition of the integrating board, 
and will be part of its basic revenues. 
Again, I think quite obviously there 
will have to be votes from the con- 
solidated revenue fund. 


For instance, in the case of the St. 
Lawrence parks, there will not be any 
revenues from that source I suppose, 
for 2 or 3 years, and we are going to 
have to put in very large sums of 
money to get the park system going, 
something in the order of $1 million 
or $1.5 million this very year. 


MR. OLIVER: The only thing not 
clear to me in the hon. Prime Minis- 
ter’s argument is this; how is he going 
to determine in respect to the Niagara 
developments, where the interest of the 
parks commission stops, and where the 
interests, financially speaking, of the in- 
tegrating board, start. 


HON. MR. FROST: All budgets 
will be reviewed by the integrating 
board. The plans of the St. Lawrence 
Parks Commission are very extensive, 
and they have to be fitted into the plans 
elsewhere, for instance, the plans of The 
Department of Lands and Forests, tak- 
ing over the administration of Algon- 
quin Park, Quetico Park, Rondeau and 
other places. The plans are quite ex- 
tensive, and will be developed very ex- 
tensively in the next few years. 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 
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PUBLIC AL PHeACE 


Hon. M. Phillips moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 135, “An Act to amend 
The Public Health Act.” 


He said: Mr. Speaker, since this Bill 
was printed, we have prepared an 
amendment to one section, and hon. 
members will receive the revised edi- 
tion tomorrow. That section appears 
at page 7, section 24, and the reason we 
amended that section was to preserve 
the right of any person to compensation 
or damages where such has occurred. 


MR. OLIVER: Where did the hon. 
Minister say this amendment was? 


HON. MR. PHILLIPS: Section 24, 
page 7, of the Bill. 


HON. MR. ROBERTS: Subsection 
24. 


HON. MR. PHILLIPS: Section 6, 
subsection 24 on page 7 of the Bill. 
These amendments really deal with 4 
items... [hey are called) No. +27, “3”, 
“4” and “5”. No. 2 dissolves the in- 
junction heretofore granted against the 
corporation of the city of Woodstock. 
No. 3 is in regard to Richmond Hill. 
No. 4 gives the right to damages and 
costs awarded in the actions referred to 
in subsections 2 and 3, and ensures that 
that right is preserved; and the right 
of any person to compensation or dam- 
ages for land injuriously affected, and 
by nuisances, arising from the construc- 
tion, maintenance or operation of any 
sewage project. 

Then there is one new subsection, 
No. 5. The Department of Health is 
required to inquire into the construction 
and operation of the sewage projects 
referred to in subsections 2 and 3, in 
order that the terms and conditions pre- 
viously imposed with respect to the 
treatment or disposal of sewage may be 
modified or altered if necessary. This 
subsection was changed for one reason 
only, to protect the rights of the in- 
dividual. 


MR. OLIVER: Mr. Speaker— 
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HON. MR» FROST: Mri Speaker, 
perhaps I might explain to the hon. 
leader of the Opposition the problem 
which arises in connection with this 
matter. 


MR. OLIVER: That would make 
my question unnecessary. 


HON. MR. FROST: This Bill pro- 
vides for a re-statement or a bringing 
of a law in connection with the establish- 
ment of sewage plants up to date. There 
are several conditions which apply. Two 
of these matters have been brought to 
the forefront by actions, first, against 
the city of Woodstock and secondly, 
against the town of Richmond Hill. 
These actions, in substance, I think 
could be brought against a large num- 
ber of municipalities in Ontario, be- 
cause the court has placed a rather new 
interpretation or view of the law in con- 
nection with these cases. 


For instance, there may be a clear, 
spring-fed stream. With the develop- 
ment of a community in this province 
the character of the water of that stream 
may be changed, not by reason of the 
fact that it is polluted or is dangerous 
to health, but the water instead of being 
pure spring water, may become water 
which has been run through a filtration 
plant, and is absolutely pure. But, never- 
theless, the character of the water is 
changed. 


The principle of the Act is—and as a 
matter of fact, it is in The Public Health 
Act now, but this clarifies it and sub- 
stitutes the right to compensation for 
damages or where land is injuriously 
affected, for the right of injunction. I 
think it will be clearly seen that with 
any province, such as this, growing as 
it is, it is impossible not to affect the 
conditions of people and of streams 
and watersheds, as compared to the 
way they were before. They must be 
affected. This Bill has the effect of per- 
mitting that, but imposing safeguards 
in connection with erection of plants, 
the engineering, and the requirements 
for the filing of plans, and all that sort 
of thing, and preserves the right of 
an individual to claim for compensation 
and damages as those things arise. 
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MR. OLIVER: That is before the 
municipal board? 


HON. MR. FROST: Well, before 
the municipal board, but it reserves the 
right to apply to the courts, in the case 
of negligent operation, or negligence at 
law. It provides for the right of an 
individual to go to court in such a case, 
and, as a matter of fact, I believe that 
in a case of negligence it even preserves 
the right of injunction. But it takes 
away the right of injunction in cases 
of proper operation, an operation which 
is conducted according to the require- 
ments of The Department of Health. 


As regards those requirements the 
provisions for those requirements are 
very much strengthened now by reason 
of the creation of the new water 
resources board, which will have en- 
gineering assistance and _ engineering 
talent which will be second to none in 
the country. 


So I think this Bill modernizes and 
straightens out a situation which un- 
doubtedly has been at loose ends for 
a number of years, and dovetails in with 
the work of the new commission which 
has been created. 


MR. OLIVER: There are only two 
points I want to raise in relation to this 
Bill. We can study it more when it is in 
committee stage. This lengthy amend- 
ment which has just been placed in our 
hands is not easily interpreted at the 
moment. — 


HON. MR. FROST: No, the lengthy 
amendment to which reference has been 
made has been worked out in conjunc- 
tion with the solicitors for the person 
who had the claim against the town of 
Richmond Hill. It has been worked out 
carefully, to maintain and preserve her 
rights in the situation there. 


MR. OLIVER: As the hon. Prime 
Minister has suggested, Mr. Speaker, 
much of this Bill became necessary, and 
was written because of the injunction 
granted to the property holder at Rich- 
mond Hill, and I suppose at Woodstock 
also. : 
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HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 


MR. OLIVER: This person in Rich- 
mond Hill appealed to the courts for an 
injunction to stop the municipality from 
dumping sewage into the stream which 
ran through the property, and the court 
upheld the plaintiff, and granted the in- 
junction, and I believe it was appealed 
to the high court, and there also was 
unanimously sustained, and the injunc- 
tion declared valid. 


It does seem to me there is a point 
here which might well be argued by a 
person with legal training, but it is 
certainly circumventing the courts to a 
degree, at least. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 


MR. OLIVER: There is no question 
about that, it is removing the right of 
appealing to the court from a great many 
people for a great many things which 
presently they can take to the courts to 
have adjusted, and clarified. 


HON. MR. FROST: No, it does not 
interfere with their right to apply to the 
court in the matter of negligence. 


MR. OLIVER: No, I know that. 


HON. MR. FROST: Nor does it 
affect their right in such a case to claim 
damages. 


MR. OLIVER: The damages would 
not be settled by the court. 


HON. MR. FROST: Yes, that would 
be in case of negligence. But may I 
point out to the hon. leader of the 
Opposition that in the Stevens case at 
Richmon Hill, my understanding is that 
an injunction was granted on different 
grounds. In the action before the court, 
it did not find damages, but it granted 
an injunction because the character of 
the stream was changed. It interfered 
with the riparian rights of the owners 
of that stream, and the plaintiff in that 
case claimed the character of the stream 
had been changed, which was true. 

In regard to this Bill; one of the 
reasons for this amendment is that it 
preserves the right of that plaintiff to 
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claim damages for injurious affectation 
of her property. It was felt that the 
disposal of the case, and the granting of 
the injunction might have precluded her 
from claiming damages, and it was felt 
that probably she may have pressed her 
case for an injunction, and allowed the 
matter of damages to go by the board. 
This gives her the right to go back to 
the commencement, and claim damages 
and compensation for injurious affecta- 
tion of her property, and that was done 
in consultation with her solicitor. 


MR. OLIVER: The other point re- 
volves around the statement by the hon. 
Prime Minister in which he intimates it 
gives The Department of Health a power 
it did not originally possess, allowing the 
municipalities to dump sewage into any 
stream in the province of Ontario, 
subject to the restrictions and permit 
granted by The Department of Health. 
I think I am right, because I quite clearly 
understood— 


HON. MR. FROST: It does not say 
“dump.” It says “if the plans are ap- 
proved by The Department of Health.” 


WR OLY bh Lesaid that: 


HON. MR. FROST: That does not 
mean that a municipality could “dump” 
sewage into it. 


MR. OLIVER: Subsection 1 does 
not apply to the discharge of sewage 
into any of the lakes, rivers, streams or 
other water, or water courses of 
Ontario, from any sewage project 
which has been constructed and is 
operated in accordance with the approval 
of the department. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 


M Rr UV eal osaid: that. put rit 
leaves the particular aspect of this open, 
that once The Department of Health 
gives approval, each one of these 
streams — in effect—can have sewage 
dumped into it, if The Department of 
Health gives a permit. We should not, 
I suggest, by an enactment of this Legis- 
lature make that the over-all law of the 
province. There should be some restric- 
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tions, surely, in the general law, which 
prohibit corporations or municipalities 
from dumping any untreated, raw 
sewage into streams and rivers of the 
province. 


I suggest we are asking the Legis- 
lature to go a long way, if we are going 
to say, by Statute, that in this province 
a municipality cannot dump sewage 
into any water course without securing 
a permit from the Department of Health. 


There should be a basic law which 
prevents municipalities from dumping 
sewage into streams. I suggest that is 
going a long way, to ask this Legis- 
lature to approve that sort of legislation. 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


THE FEMALE EMPLOYEES FAIR 
REMUNERATION ACT 


Mr. D. MacDonald moves second 
reading of Bill No, 53, “An Act to 
amend The Female Employees Fair 
Remuneration Act, 1951.” 


He said: Mr. Speaker, I do not need 
to take a great deal of time dealing with 
this. I just want to submit that The 
Female Fair Remuneration Act in the 
province of Ontario has, in _ effect, 
become inoperative. There have been 
no claims in two years for review of 
situations with which this Act attempts 
to come to grips. 


As late as November of last fall, I 
was informed by the administrator of 
the Act there had been no submissions, 
and if the hon. Prime Minister has any 
doubt, let me quote from a statement by 
Mr. Louis Fine, in which he said: 


No new complaints arose in that 
fiscal-year period, nor between then 
and now. 


That was the fiscal year from April 
1, 1954 to March 31, 1955, so for two 
years we have had no complaints under 
the Act at all. 


HON: GC, DALEY (Minister ‘ot 
Labour): hateis becausesthesActalias 
been accepted by the employers. They 
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pay the rate, as the Act requires them 
to do. 


MR. MacDONALD: If the hon. 
Minister would not be so anxious, he 
would not anticipate what I am going 
to say. One might conclude that the 
Act was operative and was doing its 
job, but I suggest it is not. This Act 
was brought into effect in 1951. There 
was a period of 6 or 8 months before 
it was proclaimed, and I am sure the 
department is aware of the fact that 
during that waiting period, many 
employers in this province went through 
the process of re-stating job classifica- 
tion, so that apparently liabilities under 
the Act were removed, and they could 
escape the consequences. That is point 
one. 


Point No. 2 is that over the first 2 
or 3 years, there were not many com- 
plaints brought down, but those who 
did bring them down soon discovered 
tht they could not get these complaints 
to “stick.” I want to suggest to the 
hon. Minister that the main reason why 
complaints are not being made now is 
because those who would attempt to 
make complaints have discovered from 
experience that the Act does not work, 
and there is no use bringing in com- 
plaints at all. 


A year ago, the province of British 
Columbia legislated a Female Fair 
Remuneration Act, which is almost a 
carbon copy of our own. In the 
province of British Columbia, they had 
something like 29 complaints in the 
first year or so the Act was on its 
books. Of those 29 complaints, 27 were 
carried through, and judgments were 
rendered in favour of the complainants. 


As a result, there has been an indefi- 
nite number who have been benefited 
—I cannot state how many — because 
each one of these is in effect a test case, 
which applies to a good many others to 
be found in the same plant. These 27 
judgments, made in favour of the com- 
plainants, affect literally hundreds of 
people,; atleast! in’ the: Provinces 
British Columbia, who have been able 
to get effective implementation of the 
“equal pay for equal work” Act. 
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We have not got it in the Province of 
Ontario. If the hon. Minister thinks 
we are not getting complaints registered 
because of the fact that the Act is opera- 
tive, I may say that we are not getting 
them laid because experience has proven 
to people fighting this battle, particularly 
in the industrial world, that there is no 
use bringing complaints, because usually 
they are thrown out. 


Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this Bill 


is simply to alter the key phraseology 
in the Ontario legislation, that which 
refers to the fact that you cannot show 
any discrimination against female 
employees doing the same work in the 
same establishment. That is the key 
phraseology. 


Experience has shown that the words 
“for the same work done in the same 
establishment” do not admit of effective 
implementation of the Act. We have 
cases in which because there is a slight 
difference in working conditions on 
some particular shift, the employer does 
not pay the woman the same rate, 
although for all practical purposes she 
is doing the same job. If the hon. Min- 
ister thinks this Act is operative, how 
will he explain this situation? 


On more than one occasion, com- 
plaints have been registered under this 
Act, and they have been thrown out— 
the complainant’s case has not been 
regarded favourably at all. Some 4 or 5 
months later, the collective bargaining 
agreement in that plant will come up 
and the union will succeed in negotiating 
some narrowing of the differentiation 
between male and female employment 
for people doing the same work. 


HON. MR. DALEY: Mr. Speaker, 
is it not reasonable to think, if the 
union, in negotiations with the employer, 
decides that the narrowing is what 
should take place, why should we inter- 
fere? When the negotiations take place 
with the unions, there will be a certain 
increase for female employees. If that 
is worked out in negotiations, the union 
then must accept the fact that there is a 
difference between the work the women 
and the men are doing. 


ie 


MR. MacDONALD: There is not a 
difference in the work. The union does 
not accept that there is a difference 
between the work done by the male and 
the work done by the female. They 
succeeded in narrowing the gap which, 
if this Act were operative, would have 
been eliminated completely by law. The 
Act would not recognize it, because this 
very vague phraseology made it possible 
for them to get in under the Act. I want 
to draw attention to that. The Bill I 
have brought here substitutes for this 
vague phraseology, a phraseology 
roughly as follows: 


For work of comparable character 
in jobs the performance of which 
requires comparable skills. 


I want to draw the attention of the 
hon. Minister, the hon. Attorney-Gen- 
eral and the hon. Prime Minister to the 
fact that this is the phraseology which 
is in Acts on the other side of the line, 
and in Canada, where they are proving 
really effective. 


Furthermore, this is the phraseology 
in the Bill brought down by Mrs. Ellen 
Fairclough, for some years in the 
federal House of Commons, and now 
accepted by the federal Liberals. It is 
to be brought in by the federal govern- 
ment. Here is an acceptance by the 
Liberals and Conservatives federally, 
and unless the government here wants 
to break with the Liberals and Con- 
servatives on this, and oppose the effort 
of Ellen Fairclough, I do not see any 
reason why they cannot accept this 
amendment, 


HOMeMRS ERO. lit. speaker, 
I am familiar with Mrs. Fairclough’s 
Bill. I can assure the hon. member that 
this matter was gone into very carefully 
at the time. I was interested in what 
the federal government was going to 
do, and I had this checked up with 
Ottawa. The federal Bill has not been 
introduced yet, but the resolution on 
which the federal Bill is founded, has 
been introduced at Ottawa, and is as 
follows: 


Resolved, that it is expedient to 
introduce a measure to provide equal 
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pay for female employees as com- 
pared with male employees of the 
same employer for identical or sub- 
stantially identical work in federal 
works, undertakings, businesses, etc. 


Would the hon. member be satisfied 
with that ? 


MR. MacDONALD: No, I would 
not—if they are bringing in legislation 
with the word “identical.” 


HON. MR. FROST: It says, “equal 
pay for female employees as compared 
with male employees of the same 
employer, for identical or substantially 
identical work.” 


MR. MacDONALD: This idea of 
“Gdentical” or “substantially identical” 
work is one with which I do not agree. 
If this is what the federal government 
is going to carry into a Bill, I personally 
am not in favour of it. The word 
‘identical y opens; then Cooresto vat 
employer to say that there is some small 
insignificant thing in the work, they sit 
in different positions, the light comes in 
different positions, and so on. 

Some hon. members may think that 
is nonsensical, but that is what hap- 
pens. Employers have argued in that 
way and have “gotten away” with it. 
These words “substantially identical” 
are words which are “weasly” words, 
with which the lawyers can have a won- 
derful time, and then the Act becomes 
inoperative. If the legislation calls for 
work “identical” or “substantially iden- 
tical” you have the possibility of con- 
fusion right there. Why state the case 
in this complicated manner? 

The wording which has proven effec- 
tive in many jurisdictions is the wording 
which Ellen Faircough introduced over 
the years. If the Liberals at Ottawa are 
going to bring in something which will 
make it inoperative, it is about time the 
hon. Prime Minister and I got together 
to oppose the Liberals on that, and bring 
in something such as Ellen Fairclough 
desired, that is, “work of a comparable 
character in jobs the purpose of which 
requires comparable skills.” This is a 
phraseology which meets the situation 
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and which does not admit of interpreta- 
tion which can violate the spirit of the 
Act while apparently living within its 
letter. 

I think that this kind of thing would 
be effective, and since that is precisely 
the amendment which I have brought 
in, there is no reason why the Con- 
servatives here cannot support what the 
Conservatives at Ottawa have been 
propounding. 


HON. MR. DALEY: Mr. Speaker, 
it must be remembered that it was this 
government which brought this Act in, 
in the first place. 


HON. MR. FROST: We were the 
first in Canada. 


MR. MacDONALD: No, no, it was 
not. It came under the Saskatchewan 
Bill of Rights 10 years ago. The hon. 
Ministers know so very little about 
Saskatchewan. 


HON” ME, DALEY +l imone rapes 
too far in a measure of this kind, I am 
fearful it would work against women. 
There are women engaged in a plant, 
maybe there are only one or two, who 
because of their sex require quite a lot 
of services of one kind or another, so 
they can be satisfactorily employed there 
now. If this Bill is pressed and this 
point is made absolutely compulsory, 
and if even for comparable jobs, they 
had to be paid the same, I am afraid a 
great many women would be unable to 
find employment. 


MR. MacDONALD: In other words, 
the hon. Minister does not want to fulfil 
the principle of the Bill? 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


HON. MR. DALEY: The principle 
of the Bill is being fulfilled. We brought 
this Bill in. It has proved reasonably 
satisfactory. 


MR. MacDONALD: Nothing has 
happened in two years. 


HON. MR. DALEY: We have had 


no complaints. 
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MR. MacDONALD: Did the hon. 
Minister say there were no complaints? 


HON. MR. DALEY: I cannot see 
that there is anything wrong with the 
Bill as it is. Our employers are fair and 
they have accepted it. Where the jobs 
are identical, they pay identical rates, 
but where they are not identical, and 
there is a difference, they pay the 
women’s rate. These rates were reached 
through negotiations between employers 
and unions, and they have been found 
substantially right. 


As the hon. member says, negotiations 
went on in the unions to narrow the 
difference. The reason for the difference 
was they felt the female employees 
should have a raise, and brought nearer 
to the men’s rate. 


MR. MacDONALD: How can the 
hon. Minister agree that the difference 
should exist under this Act? 


HONIeEMEK SDALEY = they “must 
have accepted the fact that in this 
particular job the female employees 
were not doing identical work, other- 
wise the good unions would never have 
agreed on a settlement that would not 
give them equality. 


MR. MacDONALD: Tut, tut. 
Motion negatived. 


LO bat Ryser RODWCDS 
MARKETING ACT 


MR. OLIVER: The hon. member 
for Bruce is not here. Does this have 
to be called tonight? He has been here 
constantly. 


HON. MR. FROST: I intended to 
call Order 19, which contains the same 
principle. Perhaps we can clear these 
matters up. 


THE FARM PRODUCTS 
MARKETING ACT 


Mr. MacDonald moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 77, “An Act to amend 
The Farm Products Marketing Act.” 
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He said: Mr. Speaker, the principle 
of this Bill is a very, very simple one. 
It is a principle which the Ontario 
Federation of Agriculture, and other 
farm organizations, have asked to be 
implemented, namely, that when they 
take a vote for the establishment of a 
new marketing scheme, the percentage 
required in the regulations shall be a 
percentage of the votes cast, rather than 
of the eligible votes. 


I think it is a practical proposition 
which will remove many of the serious 
difficulties which the farmer finds in 
this difficult process of votes for estab- 
lishing marketing schemes as it now 
stands. I think it is only an extension 
into the economic field of a principle 
which now exists in the political field. 


I would draw the attention of this 
House to something which was “kicked 
around” a great deal in the committee, 
that if the situation as it now exists 
with regard to the regulations in farm 
marketing schemes were to carry out 
into the political field, this government 
would never have been elected. 


MR. YAREMKO: Who 
have? 


would 


MR. MacDONALD: That is an in- 
teresting point, because it is an imprac- 
tical procedure. 


HON. MR. FROST: May I ask the 
hon. member if he would tell me the 
actual meaning of the section he is 
proposing, and its effect? I have found 
some difficulty in following the wording, 
and that is why I called the Bill in the 
name of the hon. member for Bruce. 


MR. MacDONALD: No, that is not 
the reason why the hon. Prime Minister 
called it. He should not “kid” us on 
that one. This was on the Order paper 
ahead of the other, and he called 
the other one for his own particular 


purposes. 


What I am suggesting here is what 
the Ontario Federation of Agriculture 
has asked for. 


HON. MR. FROST: Read it. 
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MR. MacDONALD: Namely, that 
when you have a vote you would have 
a vote of the prescribed percentage, 
whatever it is, 6624 per cent.—if that 
is required to establish a marketing 
scheme—not of the eligible voters on the 
lists, but of the votes cast. It comes 
down, if I may carry the analogy to the 
one which touched a sore spot, and pro- 
duced all the objections from the govern- 
ment benches, to this: In the last elec- 
tion we had a certain number of voters 
in the province of Ontario. The Con- 
servative Party received 25 per cent. 
of the eligible votes. 


MR. G. C. WARDROPE (Port 
Arthur): The hon. member did not 
count them right. 


MR. MacDONALD: I did. That is 
the official record. The opposition 
Parties received 25 per cent. of the 
eligible votes ; 50 per cent. of the eligible 
voters voted, and the other 50 per cent. 
stayed at home. What the Conservative 
Party received was 50 per cent. of those 
who voted, but only 25 per cent. of 
those who were eligible to vote. Why 
should the government, in establishing 
marketing schemes, lay down a prescrip- 
tion that they must get 6624 per cent. 
of the names on the list, so that every- 
body who does not come out is in effect 
voting against the scheme? 


If that principle is valid, 75 per cent. 
of the people in the province of Ontario 
voted against this government last June 
9, because it would mean the 50 per 
cent. who stayed at home voted against, 
and with the 25 per cent. who voted for 
the opposition Parties, would make 75 
per cent. of the people voting against 
this government, and the government 
would have been defeated 3 to 1, which 
would have been in the best interests 
of the province. 


HON. MR. FROST: I ‘have na 
doubt if the people had known that we 
had to get two-thirds of those who were 
on the voters’ lists, they would have 
turned out and voted for us. 


MR. MacDONALD: I am glad the 
hon. Prime Minister can at least smile, 
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instead of calling other people nasty 
names. 


MR. YAREMKO: Another expert. 


HON. MR. PORTER: It was a 60 
per cent. vote, may I correct the hon. 
member. It was a 60 per cent. vote, 
not a 50 per cent. vote. 


MR. MacDONALD: Pardon? 


HON. MR. PORTER: It was a 60 
per cent. vote. 


MR. MacDONALD: The total in 
the last June 9 election? 


HON. MR. PORTER: 60.61. 


MR. MacDONALD: This is a very 
interesting thing, if there were 60.61, 
they added 10 per cent. of the names 
on to the voters’ lists on June 9, because 
th figures on the eve of the election 
were approximately 50 per cent. so that 
all the new names which were added on 
the voters’ lists by the usual process 
must have built it up to 60 per cent. 
Hon. members should go down and get 
the figures from the Canadian Press. 
I got them, and I tried to get them for 
weeks afterwards. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MR. MacDONALD: May I deal 
with the one point? 


HON. MR. FROST: 
Bill to have a new election. 


MR. MALONEY: The hon. mem- 
ber should go down to Renfrew South, 
and run himself. . 


MR. MacDONALD: May I deal 
with one point, that is the difference 
between this Bill and the one the 
Liberals have brought in on precisely 
the same matter. They have put a figure 
in the Statute of “6624 per cent.” I do 
not think it belongs there, and I will 
explain why. 


Introduce a 


When we were before the farm com- 
mittee I can remember Mr. Broderick, 
whom hon. members on the opposite 
side of the House will know, as a former 
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president of the Ontario Federation of 
Agriculture, explaining the problems 
they face in organizing a vote. He 
pointed out that when you go to organ- 
ize a vote, sometimes the conditions 
vary a great deal. 


If you organize a vote, for example, 
of a peach marketing scheme in a com- 
pact area, it would not be too much of 
a hurdle to say you had to get 80 or 90 
per cent. of the votes because it is 
compact. However, if you have to 
organize a vote which will draw votes 
from across the province, including the 
advertising, setting up of the poll, and 
getting out the votes, it becomes a 
monumental task, which is like a little 
general election. To set a high percent- 
age on that is quite a hurdle. A lower 
percentage is the equitable thing. 


Therefore, I think the percentage 
which must be received in any particular 
vote should be a matter of regulations 
to be decided by the department, in the 
light of the particular scheme which is 
being voted upon. If it is a compact 
one, you should have a higher percent- 
age of vote. If it is one concerning the 
entire province, a vote of 60 per cent. 
would be equitable. Therefore, I do not 
think it should be put in the Statute, and 
that is in effect what the Liberal Bill 
suggests. 


I think the Bill I have brought in is 
the one for which the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Agriculture has asked, namely, 
that it shall be a certain percentage, 
whatever is in the regulations, of the 
votes cast, rather than a total number 
of votes on the list. This will eliminate 
this undemocratic proposition, that those 
who stay at home are regarded as being 
opposed to the particular resolution, 
because, I repeat if that were a sound 
principle, 75 per cent. of the people of 
this province voted against this govern- 
ment last June 9. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
the hon. member for York South has 
some points of argument, which I think 
are good, and which could be considered. 
However, the matter of a municipal or 
provincial election really has not any 
validity in this argument at all. You 
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must remember that in a marketing 
scheme—and this has been discussed in 
detail with our farm hon. members here, 
and I can assure the hon. member that 
we have some very excellent farm 
members, there are two sitting opposite 
there— 


MR. MacDONALD: How about the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture and 
the Farmers’ Union? 


HON. MR. FROST: I would say 
they are members. 


MR. MacDONALD: Did you dis- 
cuss it with the Opposition benches ? 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


HON. MR. FROST: I will deal with 
that in a moment. We have some very 
excellent members here, and we have 
discussed this problem. These votes 
actually interfere with the economic 
rights of the farm groups which they 
concern. You take away from them the 
right to deal and trade in their own 
goods— 


MR. MacDONALD: I wish I had 
the quotation from Charlie McInnis. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MOND MRS KROST : ihaty aa 
serious matter. I had a discussion the 
other day with the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture, Mr. Broderick and Mr. 
McInnis, and a large delegation who 
came to see me, and [| thought they had 
a very reasonable brief indeed. I think 
their brief was released to the press, and 
I have no doubt you have a copy of it, 
because it was made public. They 
admitted this was a difficult point. 


I would say that the Bill proposed by 
the hon. member for Bruce is quite 
unworkable. To have two-thirds of 
those who vote would be tantamount to 
saying that you had a vote, and just a 
handful of people voted, so you would 
put in a scheme which would affect the 
rights of all the people growing those 
crops within the area covered by this 
scheme. The Federation of Agriculture 
are common-sense people, and if you 
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have not a large preponderance of the 
people who would be covered by the 
scheme, then the vote is useless. Dis- 
satisfaction would be so prevalent that 
you could not enforce the scheme. You 
have to have an overwhelming propor- 
tion of the people who are affected by 
the scheme. 


I quite recognize the point the hon. 
member raises, that if you have a com- 
modity which covers a small area, I 
quite agree it is easier to get the vote 
out there, and in a case like that it is 
easy to get the vote out, then you can 
get the preponderance of people. We 
have had two votes, in the last few days, 
on commodities covering a limited area, 
and the vote in those cases might have 
been 90 per cent., I am not sure, but it 
was a very heavy vote, and in two cases 
it carried, and in one case it was lost. 


I quite agree that when you take a 
broad scheme like the hog scheme, 
which covers all Ontario, the arrange- 
ment appears to be too onerous. We 
have discussed that, and it is difficult to 
find a solution. As a matter of fact, the 
solution is not contained in the amend- 
ment by the hon. member for York 
South. 


It gets down to this, somebody has 
to fix the proportion of those who would 
vote, having regard to the area and the 
number of people involved. We have 
explored that, and the hon. Minister of 
Agriculture told the Federation people 
that we would look into that and other 
matters contained in their brief most 
carefully. 


I do not think any of these Bills meet 
the point. Quite frankly, I think this 
Bill of the hon. member for York South 
possibly provides more flexibility. | 
would think that Bill No. 123 is com- 
pletely unsound and unworkable. I 
intend to call that in a few minutes, and 
if the hon. member wants to speak on 
the matter, he can. 


The proposal the hon. member has 
put forward has some points which we 
have considered. There are, however, 
as he will agree, undesirable features 
about placing executively that problem 
on the hon. Minister, or on the market- 
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ing board, to determine what percentage 
of vote would be required, if there was 
a province wide scheme or half of a 
province wide scheme, or whatever it 
may be. This is a problem in which we 
are very greatly interested, and I can 
assure you that we are endeavouring to 
find a solution. 


However, I do not believe either of 
these Bills provide a solution. I have 
not the brief of the Federation in front 
of me, but their brief leaves the matter 
open to say they do not like the present 
arrangement, but there has to be a heavy 
preponderance of people vote for the 
scheme. If you do not have that, then 
the thing is not workable. 


MR. MacDONALD: The brief is 
explicit on this, they ask for a percent- 
age of those voting, rather than a per- 
centage of those eligible to vote. That 
is all I have in here, and all I have 
proposed ; absolutely all I have in here. 


On the other proposition which the 
hon. Prime Minister has raised with 
regard to the percentage, I agree it may 
be a difficult problem to say what the 
percentage is to be, on some new com- 
modity scheme which comes up, where 
you assessed in the terms of the 
geographical area, the acreage or square 
miles it involves, or something like that. 
But I do not think that is insurmount- 
able, and I think this will alleviate the 
greater injustice. 


Let me emphasize this in case the 
hon. Prime Minister may think other- 
wise. | agree with him that if you are 
going to have a vote on a marketing 
scheme, you have to definitely have 
more than half, because if you do not, 
the thing will not be operative. If you 
have half the people opposed to the 
thing, you cannot make it work. 


On the other hand, if you get up to 
60 per cent. or 66% per cent. in favour, 
you are getting to the point where that 
number of people say they want it that 
way. Ll jthink ® Charlie ~ Wiclniitsseie 
correct when he says you are taking 
away the individual rights of the 
remainder, that they have to conform 
with the majority. If you do that, you 
are denying them individual rights. 
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All that is an outmoded 19th century 
idea, which is part and parcel of a con- 
ception of laissez-faire that is long since 
gone. If the majority of people decide 
they want to market a product and it is 
a distinct majority, it is a reasonable 
scheme. It is merely saying the minority 
have to go along with the majority, 
which is like saying those who lost the 
election have to go along with those who 
won the election. I think it is the same 
thing. 


HON@Ho or UHONAS CMinister ot 
Agriculture) : There are two things the 
hon. member for York South (Mr. 
MacDonald) did not say, one is that in 
the British Empire they designate the 
number of eligible voters, and the new 
Bill in the Province of Quebec makes 
it 75 per cent., and it must be 75 per 
cent. of the value of the commodity as 
well. 


MR. MacDONALD: Just a minute 
now, the hon. Minister cannot “get 
away” with that statement. In the British 
Empire, I know that the legislation of 
the British Labour government does not 
stick to the number of eligible voters 
on the list. It prescribes a certain per- 
centage of those voting, with this rider, 
that the number who vote must repre- 
sent a certain proportion of the volume 
being marketed, so a lot of little pro- 
ducers cannot, in fact, outvote somebody 
who has a real stake in the issue. 

That, I suggest to you, is a far more 
liberal proposition—with a small “l’— 
than you have here, and it happens to 
be in the British Empire, or the Com- 
monwealth, if we may get up to date. 


Motion negatived. 


FARM PRODUCTS MARKETING 
JA CAL 


Mr. F. R. Oliver, in the absence of 
Mr. Whicher, moves second reading of 
Bill No. 123, “An Act to amend the 
Farm Products Marketing Act.” 


MR. OLIVER: I make the motion, 
Mr. Speaker, with the sure and certain 
knowledge that it will tread the path of 
the one which has gone before. 
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Speaking to the principle of this Bill, 
I agree with the hon. Prime Minister 
that in order to have an effective com- 
modity marketing organization, we must 
have a_ substantial majority of the 
farmers supporting that particular 
commodity group. In this Bill, which 
is sponsored by the hon. member for 
Bruce, he suggests that 6624 per cent. 
of those who vote would constitute what 
in his judgment—and in mine as well— 
would be a workable majority, and one 
which would justify the bringing into 
effect of the scheme. 


It has been suggested tonight that 
with some particular products, and in 
some particular areas, the vote might 
vary. I say to the House, in respect to 
this Bill and in fact to the whole prob- 
lem, that there is no vote where you 
should accept less than 6624 per cent., 
and I cannot conceive of any where you 
should require more than 662% per cent. 


It seems to me if you have a majority 
vote of 6624 per cent., you have an 
ample demonstration that a great major- 
ity of the farmers are in favour of that 
scheme, and I think it is rather idle to 
talk about needing a greater majority, 
or “going for’ a scheme with a lesser 
majority. Anything less than that, in 
my opinion, would not constitute a 
sufficient majority to justify the imple- 
mentation of the scheme itself. Any- 
thing more than 66% per cent. should 
not be required to put a scheme into 
operation. 


I think there is nothing at all wrong 
with the figure of 6624 per cent. I will 
tell you what I do agree with which has 
been said here tonight, and that is that 
there is nothing in this Bill which 
requires a certain percentage of the vote 
to be cast. Of course, I agree with the 
hon. Prime Minister. I would be bound 
to do so. But you cannot have a third 
of the full poll vote, and then put the 
scheme into operation with 6624 per 
cent. of one-third of the votes. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 


MR. OLIVER: There must be a 
base vote of, I would say, between 50 
and 60 per cent., somewhere in there, 
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and once you have that required base 
vote of 50 to 60 per cent. I say that our 
Bill is absolutely sound, and that any 
scheme could be and should be put into 
operation with an affirmative vote of 
6624 per cent. 


MR. R. MACAULAY (Riverdale) : 
Yes, but your Bill does not have that. 


MR. OLIVER: It has not that base 
vote, no. 


HON. MR. PORTER: By the hon. 
leader of the Opposition’s own admis- 
sion, it is wrong. 


MR. OLIVER: The other has not it 
either, for that matter. 


Motion negatived. 


LABOUR RELATIONS ACT 


Mr. D. MacDonald moves second 
reading of Bill No. 78, “An Act to 
amend The Labour Relations Act.” 

He said: Mr. Speaker, this is exactly 
the same principle as that underlying 
the Farm Marketing Bill, that it shall 
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be a certain percentage, whatever is 
prescribed, of those voting rather than 
those eligible to vote. Nothing more 
need be said. 


Motion negatived. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
in moving the adjournment of the 
House, may I say that tomorrow we 
will proceed with the Estimates of The 
Department of Health, following which 
there will be some matters on the Order 
paper — I do not think very many, 
judging by the progress we have made 
tonight—and there will be Budget debate 
and we will be resuming the debates on 
the few reports that still stand on the 
Order paper. 

May I say, sir, that tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o'clock, the Committee on 
Health meets again and there are, I 
think, some further important matters 
for consideration. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 


Motion agreed to. 


The House adjourned at 11:45 of the 
clock, p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


2 O'CLOCK, P.M. 
And the House having met. 


Prayers. 


MR. SPEAKER: Presenting peti- 
tions. 


Reading and receiving petitions. 


Presenting reports by committees. 


CLERK: OF THE HOUSE:. Mr, 
H. E. Beckett, from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Legals Bills, presented the 
committee’s fourth and final report, 
which was read as follows and adopted: 


Your committee begs to recommend 
that the following Bill be not reported: 


Bill No. 122, An Act to establish a 
uniform and simplified procedure for 
the enforcement of statutory duties 
and the review of the exercise of 
statutory powers by the courts. 


Motion agreed to. 


MR. SPEAKER: Motions. 


Hon. L. M. Frost moves that not- 
withstanding the previous Order of the 
House, this House will meet at 10 
o’clock tomorrow forenoon, to rise for 
luncheon recess, if necessary, at 1 o’clock 
and resume at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 


Motion agreed to. 


MR. SPEAKER: 
Bills. 


We will revert to “Motions.” 


Introduction of 


TuEspDAY, Marcu 27, 1956 


Hon. Mr. Goodfellow moves that 
third reading of Bill No. 88, “An Act 
to amend The Assessment Act,” on 
Monday, March 26, be rescinded and 
that the Bill be referred back to the 
Committee of the Whole House for 
amendment. 


Motion agreed to. 


IVES oe ee 
Bills. 


Orders of the day. 


Introduction of 


Before the Orders of the day, I would 
like to welcome to the Assembly this 
afternoon students from the Queen 
Mary School of St. Catharines, also 
students from Orde Street School of 
the city of Toronto. 


HON. G. H. DUNBAR (Provincial 
Secretary) : I beg leave to present to the 
House the following: 


1. Twenty - second annual report of 
The Department of Municipal Affairs 
for the year ended December 31, 1955. 


2. First annual report of the Ontario 
Telephone Development Corporation of 
the province of Ontario for the year 
ended December 31, 1955. 


3. First annual report of the Ontario 
Highway Transport Board for the prov- 
ince of Ontario for the year ended 
December 31, 1955. 

4. Second annual report of the On- 
tario Telephone Authority of the prov- 


ince of Ontario for the year ended 
December 31, 1955. 
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HON. MR. FROST : I desire to table 
answers to Questions 6, 12, 15, 20, 22, 
28, 31, 32, 39,07, oo and 40: 


MR. OLIVER: The hon. Prime Min- 
ister has been saving them up. 


HON. MR. FROST: No, we have 


been working nights. 


MR. MacDONALD: 
does that leave? 


TORE ViER ROS ee lethinigniere 
are only about half a dozen questions 
left; 


I might say to the hon. member for 
Oshawa (Mr. T. D. Thomas) who has 
inquired of the Ministry, how many 
liquor control properties are rented in 
Ontario, what is the yearly rental for 
each, and from whom are the properties 
leased ? 


How 


many 


It would be a very long return. If 
the hon. member wants that informa- 
tion, would he make it an order for re- 
turn, and it will not have to be printed 
in the Journals of the House. Such 
printing would cost a great deal of 
money and it seems we have not money 
to do the. jobs with which we are faced. 

If there is any specific property in 
which the hon. member is interested, 
I would be very glad to give him the 
information. Otherwise, I will make 
the order for return. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): I think 
this question was put in 1949 or 1950, 
and the answers were given at that 
time. 


HON. MR. FROST: If the hon. 
member has the answer, why does he 
require it again? 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): That 
was 1950. Many have been opened up 
‘since that time. 


HON. MR. FROST: I will make an 
order for return, and I so move that 
the order be made. 


There are some other questions, re- 
garding which I shall make a similar 
motion tomorrow. 


ONTARIO  EEGISEATURY 


MRP on Le HAL e CHalton yer 
Speaker, before the Orders of the day, 
I would like to bring to the attention 
of the House something of public im- 
portance, especially to those of us in 
that part of Ontario known as the 
“Golden Horseshoe.” I have a letter 
from the Credit Valley Conservation 
Authority which I received the other 
day. They are very anxious to have in 
their district a provincial park. The 
Carleton Electrical Company some years 
ago gave 21 acres for such a purpose. 
They are very anxious this should be 
taken over by The Department of Lands 
and Forests, and turned into a provin- 
cial park. 


Since 1954, there have been two wood- 
land properties deeded to the Crown, 
one known as the Mark S. Burnham 
property, in Peterborough county, and 
the Emily township property in Victoria 
county. 


Mr. Speaker, I am very anxious that 
this park be established there by The 
Department of Lands and Forests, as 
there is no provincial park in this part 
of Ontario at present. It would be of 
very great benefit to the cities of Guelph, 
Hamilton and Toronto, and to all the 
surrounding country, as well as the 
rural people. Those hon. members who 
have visited Peel county know the Port 
Credit and Carleton districts, and they 
know that there is a very suitable site 
there for a provincial park. 


I hope, therefore, that the department 
will take over this property. 


I have another request to make, 
which is also upon the request of the 
Credit Valley Conservation Authority. 
Since that county is being represented 
in this House, and has been for a great 
many years, by one who is well re- 
spected all over the whole province of 
Ontario, who has held the portfolio of 
Minister of Agriculture as long as any 
other hon. Minister in the province of 
Ontario, who also was the hon. Prime 
Minister of this province for a short 
time, the request is that this park should 
be called the “T. L. Kennedy Park.” 
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grants at $1,000 for each active treat- 
ment bed and $2,000 for each chronic 
hospital bed will be required for these, 
‘and, as the beds are put to use, main- 
tenance grants will be provided. For 
these additional demands, the depart- 
‘ment estimates that the vote on this 
item will have to be increased by more 
than $750,000. This is covered under 
-vote 515 of our Estimates. 


The division of epidemiology is con- 
cerned with communicable disease, the 
free distribution of biological products 
for the prevention of disease, and other 
‘similar activities. Our polio vaccine 
programme will be more widespread 
in 1956, and is mainly responsible for 
‘the increase of $412,800 in the spend- 
ing for this division. In Ontario, there 
are approximately 1.5 million children 
under 15 years of age. About one 
million of these are in the elementary 
schools. In 1955, two doses of Salk 
vaccine were given to more than 
360,000 (in all municipalities) from 
the first 3 grades of the elementary 
schools. 


May I inform the House that we 
provided Salk vaccine last year for 
all the schools in the elementary groups, 
that is public, separate and private. 


For 1956, the government has 
ordered 3,375,000 doses. This will pro- 
provide a third dose to all last year’s 
_ group, and first and second doses to 
-all other elementary school children 
and to children of pre-school age. 


It is hoped that the province can 
give two doses of the vaccine this year 
to the new grade 1, to grades 5, 6, 7 
and 8, and as many children as possible 
' between the ages of 1 and 5 years. 


In the field of child health, The Pro- 
vincial Department of Health took 
definite steps in 1955 to set up a pro- 
gramme aimed at an ultimate lowering 
of the mortality rate among pre- 
maturely born babies. The programme 
includes grants to general hospitals for 
improvements in facilities and nursing 
services in their nurseries. We have 
set up also short course training for 
selected hospital nursery personnel. 
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This is a 4 or 5 week course for 
nursery supervisors who are required 
to be registered nurses and are recom- 
mended by the hospitals concerned. 
There have been two training periods 
to date—one in January and one in 
February of this year, and a third will 


be given in September or October. The 


programme includes also the provision 
of certain technical equipment. Money 
is provided for this under vote 504, 
item No. 4. 


In co-operation with our division of 
laboratories, the division of maternal 
and child hygiene proceeded with the 
introduction of basic Rh typing. This 
latter is another free laboratory service 
to the physicians of the province of 
Ontario. 


The above reference to the role played 
by the provincial laboratory in the child 
health project is a reminder of the 
breadth of scope of the work undertaken 
by our laboratory, and of the excellent 
reputation it has achieved. throughout 
the province. 


Competent staffs in the provincial 
laboratories carry out more than 2 mil- 
lion scientific procedures. They per- 
form bacteriological tests on specimens 
submitted by medical officers of health 
on foods or other substances and as 
readily do pathological reports for them 
on human tissue. There is expert opin- 
ion to be had on blood chemistry, on 
water supply, on a sample of milk, or 


‘on industrial products. 


Now, to all this has been added Rh 
typing. Except for tissue pathology 
and the more complicated procedures 
in the field of biochemistry, this service 
is free to all physicians and medical offi- 
cers of health. 


I have with me today lists of all the 
things which are given free, as well as 
5 or 6 different tests for which we make 
a small charge. 


The death rate from tuberculosis has 
decreased steadily for some years. The 
rate per 100,000 population for 1954 
was 6.1. Figures for 1955 indicate a 
still further reduction to approximately 
4.5. Unfortunately the morbidity rate 
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has not kept pace with the declining 
mortality rate. 


This did not happen by accident. It 
is largely due to the early detection of 
infection and to modern methods of 
treatment. By means of chest clinics, 
regular surveys of school children and 
employees of all types, X-raying of pa- 
tients upon admission to public general 
hospitals, and by careful recording of 
the findings, much has been done to 
prevent tuberculosis spreading. 


The division of tuberculosis preven- 
tion has promoted all of these activities 
and has many other responsibilities as 
well. The division maintains a close 
association with the 15 sanatoria in On- 
tario, to which the government contrib- 
utes more than $6 million towards the 
cost of patients’ maintenance. A re- 
habilitation branch has been established 
and, co-operating closely with industry, 
has been able to place sanatorium pa- 
tients in suitable jobs as soon as they 
are fit to return to work. 


The most recent development in the 
division is a project to provide some of 
the jails in the province with X-ray 
equipment. By X-raying the inmates 
of these institutions, where large num- 
bers of persons may be segregated for 
long periods, a further step will have 
been taken to clear up still another pos- 
sible source of the spread of infection. 


Another item of interest is closely re- 
lated to a subject of vital importance to 
all of us — and that is cancer control. 
The Ontario Cancer Treatment and Re- 
search Foundation, set up by this gov- 
ernment, is doing a magnificent job and 
is carefully proceeding with an efficient- 
ly planned programme. Our share of 
the cost this year is estimated to be 
$1,050,000 as compared with $550,000 


a year ago, almost double. 


The foundation now operates clinics 
at Kingston, Port Arthur, Ottawa 
(civic), Hamilton, Windsor and Lon- 
don; annual grants are likewise made 
by the foundation towards the cost of 
maintenance of the treatment centres 
at Toronto General Hospital and Ot- 
tawa General Hospital. With the pay- 
ment again this year of a special grant 
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of $1 million to the Ontario Cancer 
Treatment and Research Foundation, 
the province will have made available a 
total of $8.3 million for the construction 
and equipment of the institute of radio- 
therapy in Toronto. This project is 
progressing well and, when completed 
in the autumn of this year, will be one 
of the most modern research and treat- 
ment centres of its kind anywhere in 
the world. 


There are countless other items of in- 
terest which I would be only too happy 
and proud to mention to the hon. mem- 
bers of this Legislature but, to do jus- 
tice to the activities of The Department 
of Health would require more time than 
is at the disposal of any hon. Minister. 
I have dealt here with the items most 
closely related to our increased expen- 
diture. If there is anything in any divi- 
sion of the department about which the 
hon. members wish further details, I 
will be glad to try to supply them as we 
go along. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, 
I will take my seat at the front. 


On vote 501: 


MR. G. T. GORDON (Brantford) : 
In view of the interest which has been 
taken in the fluoridation of the munici- 
pal water supplies, and in view of what 
has happened to the Metro fluoridation 
by-law, and in view of the many muni- 
cipalities which are presently consider- 
ing fluoridating their municipal water 
supplies, and who now have to pass by- 
laws, what is the thinking of the de- 
partment? 


Should not the Legislature enact leg- 
islation giving the municipalities power 
to fluoridate their municipal water sup- 
ply? After the 10-year experiment 
which has just been concluded in Brant- 
ford which, as the hon. Minister knows, 
has been successful, the dental health of 
the children in the city of Brantford 
has been improved by 60 per cent. 
Whereas 10 years ago 5 per cent. of the 
children had perfect teeth, today 62 per 
cent. of the children have perfect teeth. 

I think it very important that some 
stand should be taken whereby our muni- 
cipalities can, if they so wish, fluoridate 
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their municipal water supply. Some have 
recently started, and no objection has 
been taken. I think it was in Renfrew 
they were asked the reason why no ob- 
jection was taken, and they said they 
had no “crack pots” in that town. 


I think every hon. member received 
a pamphlet through the mail while in 
the Legislature, entitled, The Devil’s 
Poison. If the hon. Minister wants to 
read something about “crack pots” he 
will find it in there. 


On the second page, it tells you what 
would happen if you put fluorine in your 
water, and “it is a wonder that all the 
people in Brantford are not crippled by 
this time.” On another page, it says the 
“nationally advertised baby foods are 
loaded with rat poison,” and I think the 
hon. Minister should look into that, be- 
cause it is a very serious thing. This is 
something which all hon. members have 
received during the last few weeks, and 
it is put out by the National Federation 
of ‘Christian Laymen. I do not know 
who they are, but it must be quite profit- 
able, because there are all kinds of books 
one can buy from them. 


Coming back to fluoridation, I would 
like to hear an answer to my question 
from the hon. Minister and have him 
say a few words on the experiment 
which has just been completed in Brant- 
ford. 


HON. M. PHILLIPS (Minister of 
Health): Mr. Chairman, The Depart- 
ment of Health issued two press releases 
last year on fluoridation. The first was in 
January, I believe, and it was based on 
an investigation by the University of 
Toronto, in which they stated, briefly, 
that to the best of their knowledge and 
from their investigation, they found if 
fluoride was used in quantities of 1 to 
1.5 parts per million, it would do no one 
any harm. 


Then, we waited until the Brantford 
experiment was finished in June, 1955, 
after which our statistical division, 
headed by Dr. Sellers, medical statisti- 
cian, and Dr. Granger, dental statistician, 
made an evaluation of that 10-year pilot 
project. Their conclusion was that the 


soe, 


addition of fluoride to the water at 
Brantford had aided greatly a group of 
children under 10 years of age. They 
could not go beyond that, because it had 
been used only for a period of 10 years. 


I would like to speak as a man who 
has been in the scientific world for over 
30 years, and say that all our conclusions 
must be made on either a scientific or a 
statistical level, and both of these have 
been done. 


Then we come to the next problem, 
and that is, is fluoride purely a public 
health measure? That is debatable. As 
a matter of fact, I have consulted the 
head men of the University of Toronto, 
as well as others, and they feel exactly 
the same way. The professor of medi- 
cine at the University of Toronto gave 
me this statement; he said, “I feel it 1s 
comparable to adding iodine to salt.” 


Mr. Chairman, that is very simple, 
because they put a label on it stating 
whether it is iodized or plain salt. On 
the other hand, we add sodium fluoride 
to all the water, and we know there are 
a great number of people who are rather 
opposed to being forced to take, as they 
say, any medication in their water. Since 
the court ruled regarding Metropolitan 
Toronto, we are studying this whole 
question, to find out whether it is wise 
to bring forward any permissive legisla- 
tion on this subject. I have given you 
the facts, and I hope you will accept 
them as such. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition) : Well, Mr. Chairman, the 
hon. Minister will agree, I am sure, that 
there is some confusion in respect to 
municipalities putting fluoride in the 
water. There has been difficulty in con- 
nection with Toronto, and in order to 
remove the doubt about putting it into 
the water in a particular municipality, 
does the hon. Minister feel that any 
legislation is required, or how is this 
situation going to be clarified? 


PON ve Reet lel Pore Chair 
man, there is no permissive legislation 
at the present time, but it is under study, 
and I think most of the municipalities 
know that now. 
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MRE Die LE Oie ss an erie wed 
On vote 501, there is an item there of 
- $500,000 for federal grants, and I won- 
der if the hon. Minister will mention 
how that is spent. 


HONG UM RGR TIE Pe cl iisasis 
simply an operating account, or you 
might call it a “revolving account’, 
which is put in there. We spend money 
out of it, and receive the same amount 
back from the federal government, and 
it goes back in again. It is not actually 
an expenditure ; it is simply an operating 
account. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa) : How is 
it spent? On what? 


PLOUING liken cu ta) Ee Stee 
federal health grants. You see, we must 
pay first, and then apply to Ottawa to 
refund our money. 


Votes 501 and 502 agreed to. 


On votes 503 to 506: 
MR. R.-WHICHER (Bruce):. Mr. 


Chairman, about “health units”; I won- 
der if the hon. Minister would tell us 
how many health units are operating 
now in the province of Ontario, and I 
would like to know the proportion of 
money the federal government puts into 
‘the health units. 


HON DM Re Pee ett 
Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to say 
to the House that we have 27 health 
units now operating in the province of 
Ontario. The provincial part of the 
grants made on behalf of these units for 
1955 amounted to $697,608.55, and the 
federal portion of the grants to units 

amounted to approximately $565,000. 
~ You might say ours amounted to $700,- 
O00 and the federal was $565,000, mak- 
ing a combined total of approximately 


$1,265,000. 


MR. WHICHER: I just have one 
further question to clear it up in my 
own mind. In the event of anything, 
such as hospitalization insurance, would 
the federal proposals still include such 
things as health units? 


ONTARIO LEGISCATURE 


HON. MR. PHILLIPS: Mr. Chair- 
man, that is one thing I think we must 
keep clear, and that is the difference 
between the field of public health and 
preventive medicine, which belongs to 
the health units. We keep that entirely 
in separate ledgers from what we do in 
the treatment field, with hospitalization 
and all the others, so this would make 
no difference whatever. 


HON. MR. PORTER: As far as we 


know. 
Votes 503 to 506, inclusive, agreed to. 


MRD.’ Mat DO NALD (York 
South): Mr. Chairman, the hon. Min- 
ister earlier this session made a state- 
ment on the question of the outbreak of 
rabies, and what the department was 
doing to assist in trying to control that 
outbreak. The thing which interested 
me in his statement, as well as in state- 
ments which have been made outside 
this House, particularly in a convention 
that was held of the Ontario veteri- 
narians in the month of January in this 
province, was the suggestion that it was 
impossible to control rabies among wild- 
life, which presented a very serious diff- 
culty in coping with the situation. 

I want to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
the hon. Minister here is ignoring a very 
significant experience they have had 
elsewhere in Canada, where they started 
out by saying that the wildlife was an 
area that could not be controlled. Ob- 
viously, there are difficulties in control- 
ling it, but they said they could not con- 
trol it, and, therefore, that this was an 
aspect of the rabies outbreak which was 
beyond their control altogether. 


I want to draw the attention of the 
hon. Minister to a programme which has 
been in effect in the province of Alberta 
for the last few years—no, not the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan—the hon. member 
to my left will be delighted to hear that. 


HON. MR. PHILLIPS: I have read 
it about 6 times. 


MR. MacDONALD: Then I will 
draw it to the attention of the House, 
and if the hon. Minister has read it 6 
times, I am interested to know why a 
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programme of action on the part of his 
department has not been based more in 
recognition of what has been done here. 
I am only going to touch on this, I will 
not go into detail. 


This is to be found in the library, a 
copy of the Canadian Journal of Medi- 
cine and Science for January, 1956, and 
was procured when I inquired about it. 
In this book is an article by E. E. Bal- 
lantyne, who happens to be president 
of the Canadian Veterinary Association 
at the present time, and he is also direc- 
tor of the veterinary services branch of 
the Alberta Department of Agriculture, 
and chairman of the Alberta central 
rabies control committee. 


With that background as to who this 
man is, let me give you a few of the 
highlights of this article to show you 
the kind of thing done in Alberta, and 
I cannot see why it cannot be done in 
the province of Ontario. 


When this rabies epidemic developed 
in northern Alberta, it was because 
wildlife was coming down from the 
Northwest Territories. In fact, appar- 
ently in 1952, there was a big build-up 
of the wild fox population which was 
the heaviest they had ever had on the 
North American continent. As. a re- 
sult of that, to show you how serious it 
was, in one area they had 60 cattle, 20 
hogs and 150 horses die of this disease, 
and it spread right down to the south- 
ern part of the province. 


Then, after trying to get action from 
the federal government on a co-opera- 
tive basis, and failing for a time, they 
took their own steps in trying to get 
something done by the federal govern- 
ment, and then went in and authorized 
it on the provincial level. 


It seems here to be the proof of it, 
through a programme of control of 
wildlife, they were able to drive the in- 
cidence of rabies from the southern 
border of Alberta, and to clear a 400- 
mile area as far north as Edmonton. 


There is a little map here which the 
hon. Minister may have seen, which 
shows the incidence of rabies in Alberta 
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in 1952, and 1953, and there are dots 
all over Alberta. It was spotted all over 
the province, so to speak. By 1954 and 
1955, the area in the southern part of 
Alberta is clear, from the southern bor- 
der to just north of the city of Ed- 
monton. 


They did it by setting up a central 
rabies control committee, with Dr. Bal- 
lantyne as chairman, and they drew 
into this committee almost every con- 
ceivable government branch and outside 
organization which might be interested, 
including The Department of Agricul- 
tures lhe Department of ‘Elealth, “Uhe 
Department of Lands and Forests. On 
the federal level, they brought in the 
health of animals division, The Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs, and the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 


They brought in the Alberta Medical 
Association and the medical officers of 
health of the various areas, and set up 
the central control committee which 
served a dual purpose, both in checking 
the disease, and in educating the public 
to cope with it. That, in effect, was 
the agency through which they worked. 


Another significant thing — and this 
brings me back to a point raised by 
the hon. member for Brant (Mr. 
Nixon) — is as to whether or not some- 
thing might be done to deal with the 
excess fox population in his area, be- 
cause they are, obviously, one of the 
great carriers. During the period from 
November, 1952, to April, 1955, it is 
estimated the number of animals killed 
in the forest area of Alberta, in trying 
to eliminate carriers, included 55,000 
fox; over 50,000 coyotes; about 9,000 
lynx, over 5,000 wolves, over 600 
skunks, some 69 cougars, and 10 fisher. 
Apparently they decided in this area to 
go in and eliminate the excess wildlife, 
and they did so. 


Another significant point is the one 
I want to draw to the attention of the 
department and the hon. Minister, and 
ask why this kind of programme has 
not a place in the province of Ontario? 
They drove the incidence of rabies 
northward from the southern border of 
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Alberta, so they had a completely rabies- 
free area, in the last couple of years 
from the southern border northward for 
400 miles beyond the city of Edmonton. 
That seems like a fairly conclusive kind 
of experience, and an effective kind of 
programme and, I ask, why is it not 
applicable in Ontario? 


EON SVRG EPICS aN eee naire 
man, may I say that we have been work- 
ing much along the same lines as Al- 
berta, that is, a committee composed of 
Education, Department of Lands and 
Forests, The Department of Agricul- 
ture and The Department of Health. 


It must be remembered that Alberta 
has not the same area as Ontario. We 
have 5 million people, while they have 
under 1 million. Their geographical 
structure is entirely different. 


MR. MacDONALD: Ontario is 2 
or 3 times larger than Alberta. 


HON? SM ROAR PSO lertio: 
[ am not in a position to argue that. 
Nevertheless, their people are concen- 
trated mostly in the southern part. I 
read that article several times, and I 
believe that the coyote is really a cross 
between a wolf and a fox. They try to 
cut them down about one per square 
mile. 


Rabies usually occurs where there is 
a preponderance of this wild canine 
animal. We find that the infection is 
found primarily in those animals which 
use biting as their main source of self- 
protection. 


When we come to the solution of this 
problem, we must look first of all to the 
federal government. As was said a 
week or so ago, they have been doing an 
excellent job. They have been vaccinat- 
ing all the dogs in those areas where a 
case of rabies has been found. 


Then we come to the rest of Ontario. 
We have tried already to get the peo- 
ple to vaccinate their dogs, and prob- 
ably their cats. The Department of 
Health has inoculated or vaccinated 
every one of our cattle or sheep and 
pigs, which amounts to between 1,200 
and 1,400 animals. Those have been 


vaccinated already with anti-rabies vac- 
cine. 


We are prepared at a moment’s no- 
tice to send the Pasteur treatment to 
anyone in the province of Ontario. This 
is put up in packages which cost us ap- 
proximately $8 per package. It gives 
one person one full series of doses. We 
have these packages placed at all our 
public health laboratories throughout 
Ontario. They are well segregated. We 
can send a package to any place in On- 
tario within an hour or two. 


This may be very interesting to the 
hon. members, and I can assure the hon. 
member for York South (Mr. Mac- 
Donald) that we are very concerned 
about this matter. We are going ahead 
with a definite programme. Whether 
we will have to follow in the footsteps 
of Alberta, that is, the elimination of 
all foxes and animals of the canine 
group over and above one per square 
mile, I do not know. We come to 
something else now, and it is the first 
occasion it has happened. There were 
16 children in Moosonee who were bit- 
ten by a rabid dog. They have all been 
given the Pasteur treatment. As far as 
we know, there has been no case what- 
ever of an Indian being bitten by a rabid 
animal. 


MR. MacDONALD: Do I take it 
that the hon. Minister does not feel that 
the control of wildlife is an important 
factor in controlling rabies, or that it 
cannot be controlled? Which is it? 


HON, MR. PHILLIPS: ‘isaidsthas 
a study had been made to see whether 
we will have to follow the pattern of 
Alberta and exterminate the foxes. 


HON? CTEM AE rr Dae 
(Minister of Lands and Forests): Mr. 
Chairman, following what the hon. Min- 
ister of Health has said regarding rabies ; 
I made a check again on the Alberta 
situation. We found that they are still 
having a considerable number of cases 
of rabies reported in the province. The 
general feeling of our Department of 
Lands and Forests is that this is an 
epidemic which started in the far north 
a year ago. 
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We have no reports that there is rabies 
in Cochrane, or in the Moosonee dis- 
tricts at all. We feel that it is a cycle 
which will wear itself out within the 
year. The animals which were contami- 
nated are either dead, or the disease has 
not been continuing. We have been 
keeping very close contact with all the 
other provinces on this matter. We even 
sent some people to New York state, 
where they have had this situation for 
many years. 


There is only one sad factor about this 
situation. It seems to be a continuing 
situation, that is to say, once rabies is 
established in a country, there always 
are odd cases which turn up in wildlife 
from time to time. 


We do not feel that at present it 
would be effective to try to wipe out al] 
the wildlife in the province in order to 
handle this situation. It narrows down 
into local situations, and has a tendency 
to wear itself out within the cycle, that 
is to say, within the year. 


It seems to be a situation that is built 
up because of the tremendous number 
of foxes which have been bred across 
the country. That is due to the fact that 
their skins are not worth anything, and 
no hunters are taking them. It seems to 
me nature’s method of eliminating the 
species. We are watching the situation 
very closely, and working very closely 
with The Department of Agriculture in 
this matter. We feel that measures of 
control which have been set up by The 
Department of Health, in regard to the 
inoculation of dogs and so on, will prove 
effective. 


We sent warnings out 6 months ago 
to all the hunters that, if going north, 
they should have their dogs inoculated. 
In many cases, we think they have done 
so. Personally, I think this problem will 
iron itself out by the middle of the year. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition): Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to ask the hon. Minister if, out of 
his experience, he considers the danger 
from this disease is on the increase or 
whether he can say what the situation is 
at the moment. 


ioe 


HON. MR. MAPLEDORAM: I can 
say that our information is that it is on 
the decrease. 


Vote 508 agreed to. 
Votes 509 to 513, inclusive, agreed to. 


On vote 514: 


MR. J. WINTERMEYER (Water- 
loo North): Mr. Chairman, I presume 
that the allotment in this case is for the 
establishment of the commission refer- 
red to in Bill No. 112. I am quite cog- 
nizant of the fact that this is no time to 
debate Bill No. 112, but I would like to 
ask the hon. Minister one or two ques- 
tions with respect to this particular 
allotment. What I am concerned about 
is the abrogation of many of the powers 
and duties of the department, in the 
event of the commission being set up. 


Sections 7 and 8 of the Bill leave no 
doubt that this commission will do many 
of the things the department currently 
is doing. Is the hon. Minister concerned 
that the commission will take from his 
department many of its duties and 
current functions? 


HON? MRo PHILLIPS: Mri Chair- 
man, yes and no. The commission will 
take a great deal of the work, but they 
will work in very close co-operation with 
The Department of Health. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: Does the 
hon. Minister think his department will 
have any control over the expenditures 
of the commission, as it now has control 
over the expenditures on various matters 
which are referred to in sections 7 
and 8? 


HON. MR. PHILLIPS: Mr. Chair- 
man, to place the right men there is the 
main thing. Secondly, if The Depart- 
ment of Health has not control over it, 
certainly the government will have, and 
especially the hon. Provincial Treasurer 
(Mr. Porter) of this province. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: Mr. Chair- 
man, as I read the Bill, the Minister will 
not have a thing to say over the appoint- 
ment of any of the persons who will be 
on that commission. I appreciate that 
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the hon. Minister can tell me he will 
have certain control, but the Bill does 
not suggest he will have a bit of control, 
nor does it suggest that-the hon. Min- 
ister will be a member of the com- 
mission. 


HONS EVRA ERG) Sol ese ona ire 


man, we will consider all those things. 


HON. MR, PHILLIPS ® Mri Chair- 
man, that will be discussed by the gov- 
ernment of the province of Ontario. 
The hon. Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet will certainly have some say 
in respect to the persons who are 
appointed on this commission, and as 
to how it is to be operated, and how 
much money they are to spend. I can 
assure the hon. member on those points. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: Mr. Chair- 
man, I am quite cognizant of the fact 
that we cannot enter into a discussion 
of. the Bill. All I want from the hon. 
Minister is a simple statement as to 
whether or not he personally feels that 
the establishment of this commission 
is a desirable thing, as far as his parti- 
cular department—that is, The Depart- 
ment of Health—is concerned. 


HON. MR: PHELLIPS > Mr, Chair- 


man, I certainly do. 


MR. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, 
I do not know whether I will run foul 
of your heavily wielded gavel or not. 
I do not know to what extent we can 
touch upon the responsibility of this 
commission. I do not intend to review 
all that has gone on in the committee 
on health, but there are two points to 
which I would draw the attention of 
the House. 


I want to submit, by way of a foot- 
note, so to speak, to our discussion in 
the committee this morning, and these 
two points, in themselves, give a very 
clear indication of the fact that there 
need be no delay at all in proceeding 
to give this health commission power to 
do that for which it originally is being 
‘set up, that is, to carry out a hospital 
insurance plan. 
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The first thing to which I wish to 
draw attention is one which certainly is 
pertinent to the discussion on what is 
being spent on health in this province. 
In the information given to us by the 
experts in the committee on health, to 
my mind the most illuminating is as to 
the amounts now being spent. This is 
a separate sheet which was distributed. 


The amount of money now being 
spent by individuals in the province of 
Ontario, either directly or indirectly, 
from some sort of an existing plan, is 
as follows: The information given to 
us, as to the sources of revenue of 
public hospitals in Ontario, showed that 
in 1953, the total amount of money 
spent by individuals in the province of 
Ontario was $64 million. In 1954, it 
was $74 million. I asked the question 
in the committee as to what the figure 
would be for 1956, so that it could be 
tied in with all the other figures we have 
here in regard to the financing of this 
plan which we have been considering. 


There was some hesitancy in giving 
an exact figure. However, if I may in- 
dulge in what may be described as an 
“intelligent guess’, on the basis of the 
information given to us, I would say 
that at least $10 million more could 
be added for a two-year jump, since 
$10 million was the gap between 1953 
and 1954. 


It is an interesting thing that in 1956, 
the people of the province of Ontario 
are going to be spending at least $84 
million—I would imagine close to $90 
million—directly out of their own 
pockets, on hospitalization, as part of 
the revenue for public hospitals. 


HON. MR. PHILLIPS: The hon. 
member did not give the 1955 figure. 


MR. MacDONALD: That figure was 
not given. That is why I have been try- 
ing to fill in this gap by a projection 
of the figures. . 


Mr. Chairman, in regard to the over- 
all financing of this matter, $190 million 
is the over-all figure. Of that, $66 
million is being paid by the federal 
government, leaving $123 million for the 
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province. Of that sum, the province is 
now spending $40 million, that is to 
say, $23 million on mental services, $7 
million on tuberculosis services, and $10 
million on grants to public hospitals. 
That makes a total of $40 million, to 
be subtracted from the $123 million. 
That brings the figure down to $83 
million, which is the figure which must 
be raised by the people of the province 
of Ontario. 


We have discovered, from the pro- 
jection of the figures in the table, that 
the people of the province of Ontario 
are spending more than $83 million. 
What is to be concluded from that ? The 
people are now spending more than will 
be required from them to establish this 
plan. Let us be fair, as the hon. Prime 
Minister pleads. 


That is the case because of the fact 
that the federal government is “kicking 
in” $66 million. Thus, we get the figure 
down to the figure I mentioned, but the 
simple fact of the matter is, that to put 
this plan into effect, we have to raise, 
from the people of the province of 
Ontario, something less than they are 
spending now directly out of their own 
pockets. 


When that is the case, I cannot see 
how this government can argue that 
this represents a financial problem of 
such magnitude that we must proceed 
cautiously. I can understand private 
insurance companies saying we must be 
cautious, as they are going to lose their 
business in this field. In order to get 
the most economical plan possible, I 
think they should lose that business, as 
otherwise it will cost the people of the 
province more. However, I cannot un- 
derstand the government saying that, 
as they should not put the interests of 
the private insurance companies before 
the interests of the people. 


I still have faith that this government 
will not do that. 


DON. Le ikon om Pies hon. 
member is favourable to this govern- 
ment. 


MR. MacDONALD: On that one 
point. 
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Another major problem has emerged 
from the discussion, the problem of in- 
tegration. 

The hon. Prime Minister has empha- 
sized once again that this is an impor- 
tant problem, that we have millions of 
people under present plans. That is a 
distortion of the facts, if I may borrow 
the phraseology of the hon. leader of 
the Opposition in the committee this 
morning, as the existence of thousands 
of group plans does not present a basic 
problem in integration. 


The basic fact on integration is that 
in the province of Ontario today, we 
have one organization, namely Blue 
Cross, which is providing coverage to 
40 per cent. of the people on hospitali- 
zation. They are providing coverage to 
more people than all the other insurance 
companies put together. 


In other words there is, in that, a 
sizeable “chunk” of the administration 


set up, and the government — or, at 
least, some of the study plans and re- 
ports which have been issued — have 


suggested that the government is going 
to use the administration of Blue Cross 
and the experience it has built up over 
the years, as the basis for their plan. 
I think that is plain common sense, 
with this reservation, and I want to 
make it very clear that I do not want it 
to be mistaken that the government is 
asking Blue Cross to operate this as 
their agent. 


HON. MR. PHILLIPS: Who. said 
that? 


MR. MacDONALD: I do not say 
that is so. I put it bluntly, so as to 
make certain that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I will not be misinterpreted. 
When we set up a commission, it will 
be a responsible body. If it acts in- 
telligently, it surely will avail itself of 
the experience of Blue Cross in respect 
to its records, its personnel and every- 
thing else. 


I have shown there is a problem 
there, but it will be an easy one, as it 
means simply a re-allocation of the 
money the people are spending now, no 
more, in fact, less, as we are now spend- 
ing more than this is going to demand, 
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that is, more than the $83 million from 
the people of the province of Ontario. 


As far as administration is concerned, 
there is one agency with which I have 
had differences, and to which I have 
expressed them, that is, to officials of 
the agency. Basically, this agency al- 
ways works on the principle which we 
in the CCF have always supported in 
terms of over-all plans. That is to 
say, certain services are provided to 
the people, rather than some sort of 
dollar value, leaving the rest for them 
to look after themselves. That is where 
we share common ground with them. 


There is a financial problem which 
admits of easy solution. There is an 
administrative problem, but 40 per cent. 
is already in one administration, and 
their experience is available. When 
that is the case, I cannot for the life of 
me see why this work cannot be pro- 
ceeded with immediately, unless it is a 
question of playing politics with this 
matter, and in this I am going to be 
very blunt: unless we are playing polli- 
tics, we should be in a position to pro- 
ceed immediately. 


Obviously, this committee has been 
very useful to us as legislators, as we 
have had an opportunity to utilize the 
brains of the experts, and find out some- 
thing of their thoughts, and of the dis- 
cussion which has gone on behind the 
scenes. 


At the outset, when the Bill was 
brought in, I said if this committee was 
being used as a sort of final step to clear 
up our thinking, so that we could pro- 
ceed to establish the plan, I was in 
favour of the committee. But if it was 
being used as another “stall”, following 
which this government was not willing 
to proceed, as they are now in a position 
to proceed, as a group of laymen, it 
cannot deal with the technical and com- 
plicated mechanisms of establishing a 
plan, and now it has to go back to the 
experts. 


I suggest we, as laymen in this House, 
have nothing more to contribute except 
in regard to such basic matters as co- 
insurance and the principles involved in 
it; therefore, we have reached the point 
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where we can move. If this government 
is not willing to move, it has been lead- 
ing the people of the province of Ontario 
“up the garden path” by talking about 
hospital insurance, but is not willing to 
do something. 


In other words, it has been perpetrat- 
ing a gross deception upon the people 
of the province of Ontario. Let us not 
leave this thing over for 3 years, until 
the next provincial election, not only in 
terms of the needs of the people of 
Ontario, but for another reason which 
I draw to the attention of the hon. Prime 
Minister who talks in national terms. 


When he talks in national terms, I 
believe he is sincere, but until the prov- 
ince of Ontario moves, we are blocking 
the possibility of establishing this sort 
of plan across the country. So I say to 
the hon. Prime Minister: “Get this thing 
out of politics. Move to meet the needs 
of the people of Ontario, and by so 
moving you will make it possible to meet 
the needs of this nation.” If they “stall” 
any longer, they are just “stalling”, and 
nothing more. 


HON MER SPOILERS elem 
answer the hon. member. May I say, in 
answer to his first question, between the 
years 1948 and 1953 hospitalization costs 
rose about 10 per cent. Since then it is 
9 per cent., or slightly more. 


MR. MacDONALD: Per year? 


HON.-MR. PHILLIPS :sIn regard to 
the government “stalling’’; I do not 
think any government could take a more 
sound approach to this great question of 
hospitalization, either with or without 
in-patient or out-patient diagnostic serv- 
ices. What we have done is to set up a 
committee of 4, who have made a great 
study, who have called in many groups 
who have given their advice and then, 
during this Legislature, have held 6 or 
7 meetings of the health committee. I 
am sure a great number of things were 
clarified during that time. 


MR. MacDONALD: Now we are 
ready to act. Let us act. That is the 
whole point. 
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PON ae Midkiey ob Disha PSiieany onct 
exactly prepared to say we are ready to 
act, but I am prepared to say we are 
not “‘stalling”’, and we are not “playing 
politics.” 


MR. OLIVER: Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say that if we are going to debate 
the health committee and matters per- 
taining thereto, I want to add this word 
to what has already been said. 


If the meetings of the committee on 
health had a purpose, it has been that an 
opportunity was presented to strip off 
the verbiage and trappings from this 
whole question which has been wound 
around it by the hon. Prime Minister, 
in his remarks to the House, and in 
several other places. We have had the 
opportunity, in the committee on health, 
to secure information which previously 
was only within the knowledge of the 
experts themselves. That has been im- 
parted to the committee members in 
rather large measure, and has served to 
inform the members of the committee 
of the conclusions, which have been 
drawn by the hon. member for York 
South (Mr. MacDonald), that this talk 
about the huge amount of money in- 
volved in the inauguration of a hospital 
scheme in this province is just so much 
“bologna”, and that it was being “drum- 
med up’ by the government in order to 
give them an opportunity to evade their 
proper responsibilities to the people of 
this province. 

The decks are now cleared. Our 
vision with respect to the whole matter 
is clarified, to a degree at least, and we 
know now that hospital insurance can be 
put into effect in this province, having 
in mind the federal contribution with- 
out costing the people any more than 
they are presently paying for hospital 
services. 

I suggest to this House that all the 
trimmings have been taken away, the 
issue is clear cut, and it remains on the 
government’s doorstep. What they do 
with it from now on is their respon- 
sibility. 

The hon. Minister of Health has said 
that he is certain of one thing, that the 
government is not “stalling.” If it is 
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not “stalling’, I do not know what other 
definition I can apply to the procedure 
they have adopted thus far, in respect 
to this great question. 


MR. MacDONALD: What a silence. 
HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 


ister): I was extremely interested in 
what the hon. member for York South 
and the hon. leader of the Opposition 
have said, and I can assure them that 
I will give their views my utmost con- 
sideration. 


Vote 514 agreed to. 
Oinevote oi: 


NR i De bHOMAS (Oshawa): 
On vote 515, item No. 8: in the Blue 
Book presented by the hon. Prime Min- 
ister to the Legislature is given the 
amount of $40 million, and the amount 
for public hospitals is $10.8 million. 


HO NSRP Wiehe Sl an serry, 
Mr. Chairman, I cannot hear the hon. 
member. 


MR. THOMAS (Qshawa).: In the 
Blue Book prepared by the hon. Prime 
Minister, he gives an item of $40 million 
projected towards a hospital plan. 


HON. MR. FROST: The Blue Book 
was not prepared by me, but by the ex- 
perts to whom the hon. member for 
York South (Mr. MacDonald) paid a 
very just tribute. 


Mie GHOMAS (Oshawa) i thank 
the hon. Prime Minister for that correc- 
tion. There is an amount in the Esti- 
mates, “public hospitals, $10.8 million.” 


HON Re PH LER Seabhatis just 
capital. 
Ti) Nev Roe ROS ehiis = ic tor 


building hospitals at Ajax and Oshawa, 
and such places. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): What 
about the next item “grants to public 
hospitals”? One is for $10.2 million and 
the other is $15 million. 


EE Sy LR see Lig eL eee aba COVeLS 
both maintenance and capital, $15.7 
million. 
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MR. P. MANLEY (Stormont) : On 
item No. 9, of vote 515, ‘‘Grants to isola- 
tion hospitals and hospitals maintaining 
isolation units in amounts as may be 
authorized by the Minister.’ How does 
the hon. Minister determine the grants 
which will go to those isolation units? 


HON. MR. PHILLIPS: The num- 
ber of beds in our isolation units 
throughout the province is going down 
all the time. For the first time, we 
brought in maintenance grants to isola- 
tion hospitals, or isolation units in gen- 
eral hospitals about 3 years ago, and we 
are paying at the rate of $1.40 per 
patient, per bed, toward these units. 


MR. MANLEY: The hon. Minister 
has the power to change the amount, is 
that it? According to this it says: “in 
amounts as may be authorized by the 
Minister.” Is there not a set schedule 
over the entire province? 


HON. MR. PHILLIPS: The same 
schedule is for the whole province. 


MR. MANLEY: The hon. Minister 
has the power to change it. 


HON. MR. PHILLIPS: I have the 
power, but it has remained at $1.40 since 
its beginning about 3 years ago. 

Vote 515 agreed to. 


On vote 516: 


MR Vie DA eee Sets 
lengthy vote and takes us to Orillia and 
the institutions there. I have a point I 
would like to raise in that regard. 


I understand a year ago a proposal 
was considered in one or another of the 
government departments, and was taken 
to the Cabinet level, where it was turned 
down, for the building of further insti- 
tutions at Orillia. I do not know whether 
that is the case or not. 


HON. MR. PHILLIPS: We can 


easily explain that. 


As a matter of fact, we will have 300 
more beds finished there within the 
next few months, ready to be opened in 
the spring. When the hon. member 
says the Cabinet “turned it down”, the 
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fact was they had to put in a new 
boiler plant because the engineers told 
us that the existing boiler plant as of a 
year or so ago would not heat any more 
buildings than are there at the present 
time. It was not turned down by the 
Cabinet, but simply given consideration. 
They put in a new boiler plant and 300 
more beds. 


MR. MacDONALD: The point I 
want to get to is that there are hun- 
dreds on the waiting list for children 
in the retarded class to get into Orillia. 
As a result of the fact that we have in- 
sufficient facilities there to cope with 
the obvious need for institutional care 
for these unfortunate people, the worst 
cases, so to speak, are going in, and in 
many instances the children who per- 
haps have a little higher IQ, and there- 
fore would be able to benefit by rehabili- 
tation and training, are the ones who 
are being kept out. 


If that is the case — and I would like 
to hear a comment from the hon. Min- 
ister about this — it is rather tragic, be- 
Cause it means we are being “penny wise 
and pound foolish” in our economy, be- 
cause we have enough institutions to 
take care of only the worst cases, and 
cannot provide the institutional care for 
those who are in a somewhat more for- 
tunate class, and could benefit from the 
training. 

There is another aspect of this, which 
I would like to draw to the attention of 
the hon. Minister. A few weeks ago 
there was a meeting held, somewhere in 
Toronto, of the societies of the welfare 
council of a number of social agencies, 
in which they were considering the 
tragedy of retarded people. They re- 
ceived the information that, in a one- 
year period, IQ’s were taken of the 
people who were brought into Mercer. 
Of the 526 people who passed through 
the institution at Mercer, 143 of them 
fell into the IQ category of below 70. 
As a matter of fact there were 15 with 
IQ’s under 49, 58 with IQ’s between 
50 and 59. 


HON. MR. PHILLIPS: What was 
the total ? 


MARCH 


MR. MacDONALD: The total was 
526; 143 of them were below 70, 70 
were between 60 and 69, making a total 
of 143. I understand according to the 
medical profession, or whatever profes- 
sion deals with these things, that people 
who have an IQ below 70 are what is 
described as— 


Mis) ANES?) Politicians; 


MR. MacDONALD: —rather 
feebleminded. There is no point in put- 
ting a feebleminded person in an insti- 
tution such as Mercer, and thinking that 
we can give her the kind of correctional 
treatment which will persuade her to 
forsake her habit of breaking the law, 
because that is just going at it the 
wrong way. It is not the kind of treat- 
ment programme which is necessary. 


Some 27 per cent. of the people who 
were in Mercer were in the feeble- 
minded class, and cannot be treated in 
Mercer. The only place they can be 
treated is in an institution such as 
Orillia. 

I draw this to the attention of the 
hon. Minister, together with the fact 
that so many of the retarded children on 
the waiting list cannot get into Orillia, 
because we do not have sufficient in- 
stitutions. 


It seems to me, if we are going to 
meet the needs of these tragically un- 
fortunate people in our society, we 
might as well recognize we can meet 
their needs in a sensible, rational, in- 
telligent way, only by expanding the 
institutions we have, which will cost 
more money. 


I think the measure of the civilization 
in which we live, and of the moral qual- 
ity of society, is its willingness to meet 
the needs of those unfortunate people, 
and I would like to know whether the 
government is planning an expansion 
of its institutions to a degree which 
would meet the needs of those in Oril- 
lia, and the retarded children on the 
waiting list. 


HON. M. PHILLIPS (Minister of 
Health): I can-answer the hon. mem- 
ber briefly in this manner: we have 
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now, as I stated in my remarks, 1,600 
beds out of about 2,400 beds at Smiths 
Falls, which is identically the same type 
of hospital as at Orillia, except for its 
modern design. We have money in the 
Estimates to start a new hospital some- 
where in southwestern Ontario, for this 
same class of people. 


I would like to remind the hon. mem- 
ber that we are living in a different gen- 
eration. People are demanding insti- 
tutional care where they did not demand 
it yesterday. Our best statisticians tell 
us that we have no more mentally de- 
fective or mentally ill persons on a 
per 1,000 basis today than we had yes- 
terday. 


I can assure the hon. member that we 
are doing a great deal of research and 
are having marvellous results in the 
mentally ill field, the psychotic field. 
However, it will certainly take a great 
deal of research when we come to those 
poor, unfortunate, mentally defective 
cases, because they started out in life 
without enough grey matter, and how 
we are going to give them more is still 
beyond the power of science. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Speaker, may I ask you not 
to carry this item at the moment, for the 
reason that technically, if the govern- 
ment is sustained tomorrow on the vote, 
we have to return to it, and pass this 
item in order that we comply with the 
procedure of the House. Therefore, I 
would ask, if hon. members are through 
speaking on item No. 516, that we allow 
it to stand for the present. 


Item 516 stands. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves that the com- 
mittee rise and report certain resolu- 
tions. 


Motion agreed to. 


The House resumed, Mr. Speaker in 
the chair. 


NR) ob DM AR DSi Cheri): 
Mr. Speaker, the Committee of Supply 
begs to report that it has come to cer- 
tain resolutions, and asks leave to sit 
again. 

Report agreed to. 
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RESOLUTION 


Mr. F. R. Oliver, in the absence of 
Mr. Reaume, moves: That in the opin- 
ion of this House it is desirable and 
necessary that a meeting be called forth- 
with of the Standing Committee on La- 
bour of this House for the purpose of 
considering the operations to date of 
The Labour Relations Act, as admin- 
istered by the hon. Minister of Labour, 
so as to find ways and means of im- 
proving the conciliation services pro- 
vided for by the Act, and of eliminating 
delays in the working out of same, so 
as to provide prompt and efficient ma- 
chinery for the settlement of industrial 
disputes and grievances, and that repre- 
sentatives of both management and la- 
bour and any other interested parties or 
organizations be invited to attend to 
make such submissions as they might 
deem desirable in the matter. 


He said: Mr. Speaker, I imagine the 
hon. Prime Minister carefully watches 
to see if certain hon. members are in 
the House, and if they are not, he calls 
the motion standing in their name. 


PLONSAVIR SHR OS Rea Oh ang: 


MRe os DD. THOMAS. (Oshawa )s 
Very true, Mr. Speaker, very true. 


HONE ab ROS Maye lasay. 
sir, that I am a most reasonable per- 
son. I have no objection. 


MR Riis bie shou seatine 
Minister gives every evidence of that. 


HON. MR. GRIESINGER: That 


is against the regulations. 


MR. OLIVER: What is against the 
regulations? 


HON. MR. GRIESINGER: The 
hon. leader of the Opposition present- 
ing that motion. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. Min- 
ister would not know a regulation if he 
saw it. 


MR. OLIVER: Is this the time to 
argue it, Mr. Speaker? 
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HON. MR. FROST: Proceed with 
the resolution. 


MR. OLIVER: TI have already 
moved it. What else does the hon. 
Prime Minister want me to do? 


MR. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
leader of the Opposition want to debate 
it now? 


MR. OLIVER: I would like to. 
Mr. Speaker, this motion, standing in 
the name of the hon. member for Essex 
North (Mr. Reaume) calls upon the 
government to call the labour commit- 
tee together in order that that committee 
might hear representations from labour 
bodies, from management, and from the 
public generally, the idea being that out 
of all that discussion might well come 
some proper amendments to The Labour 
Relations Act. 


As has been said in the House previ- 
ously in relation to this matter, we 
have had industrial strife, we have had 
strikes in the province of quite sizeable 
dimensions, and it was felt by hon. 
members of the Opposition that if we 
had the committee called together, and 
all parties had an opportunity to pre- 
sent their views before that committee, 
there might well come out of the delib- 
erations of the committee itself some 
proposed amendments to the Act which 
will help us in the labour relations field. 


Of course, Mr. Speaker, this is the 
second last day of the session, I cannot 
conceive that the government is going 
to accede to this motion at this time, 
and call the labour committee. But I 
do say to the House, Mr. Speaker, that 
I feel that we have missed a great op- 
portunity to hear the representations 
from these different people, and to bene- 
fit from the experiences they have had 
in the field, actually experiencing the 
difficulty attendant upon the administra- 
tion of this Act. I believe that the gov- 
ernment has shown, by its lack of will- 
ingness to call this committee, that they 
are not too interested in making proper 
amendments to the Act, if such are 
found to be necessary and desirable. 
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I simply move the motion, and hope 
the government, in the dying moments 
of the session, will accede to the re- 
quest and call the committee tomorrow. 


Mia Ds MacDONALDI Cy or k 
South): Mr. Speaker, I want to say a 
brief word of support for this motion. 
The other day I suggested to the hon. 
Minister of Labour (Mr. Daley) that, 
in view of the fact that here was a 
standing committee which is formally 
on the books but which never meets, 
and in view of the fact that this is one 
of the most important areas of difficulty 
at which, as legislators, we should have 
a look, that even friends of the govern- 
ment, like the Globe and Mail, have 
been drawing attention now for months 
to the need of either the standing com- 
mittee or a select committee to look into 
the workings of The Labour Relations 
Act, that there is absolutely no justifi- 
cation at all for not calling this com- 
mittee. And if the government does 
not like the statement which I made 
the other day, that it is afraid to call this 
committee, I think it is about time it 
called a meeting, artd dispelled this 
widespread belief that, very understand- 
ably, has been built up over some 4, 5 
or 6 years during which this committee 
has remained inactive. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
perhaps the hon. members might permit 
me to say something about this, from 
a rather neutral standpoint. May I say 
to the hon. leader of the Opposition, 
who moved this motion, that I have 
spent, during the last 7 or 8 years, very 
many hours in discussing The Labour 
Relations Act and the various revisions 
of, and amendments to that Act, with 
the hon. Minister of Labour, with Pro- 
fessor Finkelman, the chairman of the 
labour relations board, Mr. Metzler, Mr. 
Fine, and others. I had such a meeting 
with those gentlemen some 3 or 4 weeks 
ago, at which the whole Act was thor- 
oughly canvassed again. May I say to 
the hon. leader of the Opposition that 
I do not think this resolution, if it was 
passed, would accomplish anything. 


MR. MacDONALD: It cannot now. 
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HON. MR. FROST: I think that 
gentlemen with good sense would say 
that the place for a discussion of the 
intricate matters involved in an Acct, 
such as we have in The Labour Rela- 
tions Act, is in Committee of the Whole 
House. 


MR. MacDONALD: Why then do 
you have the health committee? Why 
have any committee? 


HON. MR. FROST: May I point 
out a very good example to the hon. 
member for York South, one which 
terminated this morning with the dis- 
cussions we had on matters relating to 
hospital insurance. I think he will 
agree. When the hon. member is taken 
out of his political atmosphere, and the, 
I should not say “prejudices” but things 
of that nature which surround him in 
that environment, and put him into the 
category to which the law refers to as 
“the reasonable man’’, then I think judg- 
ment prevails, because common sense is 
one of the great things with which Prov- 
idence has endowed us. 

I think the hon. member for York 
South will agree that the health com- 
mittee, which terminated its sittings this 
morning, would be no place to deal 
with the principles, nor the situations 
created by health or hospital insurance. 


MR. MacDONALD: That is a com- 
pletely different situation. 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. mem- 
ber agrees with that, of course. 


MR. MacDONALD: Oh no, I do 
not agree. 


HON. MR. FROST: I thought the 
hon. member was in agreement. 


MR. MacDONALD: Oh no. 
MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


HON. MR. FROST: However, may 
I point out to him that applies to con- 
sideration of The Labour Relations Act. 
I have been concerned, frankly, about 
some matters relating to The Labour 
Relations Act, one of them being the 
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problem of conciliation. JI think the 
hon. member for York South will agree 
that conciliation has a very important 
and necessary part to play in labour re- 
lations. The fact that there have been 
complaints about conciliation is, [ think, 
an indication that there perhaps are 
betterments which can be effected in 
that regard. 


Recognizing that, I had a very thor- 
ough chat with the gentlemen to whom 
I have referred, who I think are labour- 
relations men without equal in America. 
I do not think a more able and more 
knowledgeable man than Prof. Finkel- 
man can be secured. I think that is 
also true of Mr. Fine, the chief concilia- 
tion officer, and of Mr. Metzler, and, 
indeed, the hon. Minister of Labour, 
who has dealt with this matter over a 
period now of more than 12 years, in 
the time of the greatest development of 
labour-relations legislation in the his- 
tory of our country. 


The opinion I received — and I am 
not now referring to the hon. Minister 
of Labour but to the opinion I received 
from the others — was that in matters 
of this sort nothing could be accom- 
plished by referring it to the commit- 
tee; indeed, harm might come from it. 


I had two meetings last week or the 
week before with the great labour or- 
ganizations, first, with representatives 
of the AF of L unions and, afterwards, 
with those of the CIO unions. Refer- 
ring to the building trades, the AF of L 
representatives mentioned they felt that 
the building trades should be taken out 
ef the Act. I feel that would be a 
retrograde step. 


On the other hand Mr. Genovese, and 
the people associated with him, are good 
capable men. They have a great deal 
to do with problems in the building 
trades. I told them at that time that, as 
soon as this session was ended, I pro- 
posed to have a small group of the men 
discuss with our men across the table 
some of these problems, and to take 
these points to pieces and thoroughly 
consider them. I think the hon. mem- 
ber for York South will agree that is a 
reasonable and practical approach. 
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MR. MacDONALD: No, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not. Do not let the hon. 
Prime Minister put words into my 
mouth. 


HON, OLR: OF ROSE oe havewen- 
deavoured on several occasions to find 
grounds of agreement with the hon. 
member for York South, on a reason- 
able basis. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. Prime 
Minister will not find it here. 


HON. UMRD FROS Te) Mire opeane:. 


it is with deep regret that I find that 


sentiments, which seem to appeal to 
others, have no appeal to him. However, 
I shall keep on trying, sir. 

May I point out to the hon. member 
that I have had dealings with this Act 
ever since I sat on the other side of the 
House in 1939, and supported the Bill 
which was then introduced, which was 
a very small, innocent looking Bill in- 
troduced in this House by Mr. Croll, 
who is now Senator Croll, and I believe 
opposed by the— 


MR. FUR, OLIVER Gleadersoiatne 
Opposition) : Not opposed by me, Mr. 
Speaker. Do not let the hon. Prime 
Minister say that. 1 voted for it the 
same as he did. 


HON. MR. FROST: That Bill was 
“killed” by the government supported 
by the hon. gentleman now opposite, but 
I supported the Bill. Since that time 
we have been very deeply interested in 
this problem. I recollect my very first ac- 
quaintanceship with the hon. Provincial 
Treasurer (Mr. Porter) occurred about 
that time, when he, as a lawyer, wrote 
some very fine articles in relation to 
labour which were published in the 
Toronto Saturday Night. I think I still 
have some of those articles filed away, 
because the fon. member for York 
South is not the only one, Mr. Speaker 
who collects newspaper clippings. 


If it were not for the misunderstanc 
ing I would create by using the expres- 
sion, I would say that the sentiments 
expressed by the hon. Provincial Treas- 
urer at that time were liberal with a 
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small “l’’, as regards labour, and that 
has been our attitude throughout all 
these years. I point out to hon. members 
opposite that is why labour has generally 
expressed confidence in this administra- 
tion. 


Mr. Speaker, I can say in all con- 
sciousness and all sincerity that this 
resolution would serve no good purpose, 
and the government cannot support it. 


MR. J. WINTERMEYER (Water- 
loo North): Mr. Speaker, I am rather 
surprised by what the hon. Prime Min- 
ister has just said. 


MR. OLIVER: We all are. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: I am quite 
prepared to acknowledge that he person- 
ally, and his government, may have a 
desire to be, as he said, liberal toward 
labour, but the thing that disturbs me, 
Mr. Speaker, is that, after all, we are 
all elected members, and I do not think 
the people of this province have sent 
us here with any less authority or any 
less ability to exercise our personal 
judgment, than any hon. member on 
the government side. What, in effect. 
the hon. Prime Minister has just told 
us is that he and his colleagues have 
such a monopoly on common sense and 
wisdom and the ability to recognize the 
right thing to do, that we should leave 
the whole matter to his sole discretion, 
and all will be well. 


The. fact of the matter is that we 
wanted to learn something about this. 
Since 1939, the hon. Prime Minister 
has had many opportunities and, granted, 
has accumulated a great deal of inform- 
ation. But the fact of the matter is that 
there are a number of us here, parti- 
cularly the younger hon. members, who 
would be delighted to come to grips with 
this matter, to sit on the committee, to 
ask questions and to find out. And, very 
frankly, I was surprised the hon. Prime 
Minister suggested that we might do 
harm in doing so. It seems to me we 
have been sent here by the people to 
do a certain job, and it is not for this 
government to question the people’s 
right in sending us here, and giving us 
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an opportunity to express ourselves, and 
to gather information. 


I think that is exactly what has hap- 
pened. We have been denied the oppor- 
tunity to investigate this problem and 
to come up with some ideas of our own. 


I am not suggesting that the hon. 
Prime Minister, in his discretion and 
wisdom will not come up with the right 
answer. Probably he will. But I think 
it has been a demonstration of political 
maneuvring in that we have, in effect, 
been denied the opportunity to discuss 
the. problem.,1 do not think, sir, that 
if I were in the position of the hon. 
Prime Minister or of the government, 
that I would say in effect to hon. mem- 
bers of this House: “We are the men 
who are going to determine policy and 
you, hon. members of the Opposition, 
will have no opportunity to voice a 
personal opinion, nor to ask questions, 
nor to seek advice.” I think that is the 
basic criticism I have to offer with 
respect to this particular point. 


Obviously there is no point in calling 
the committee now, but if this commit- 
tee had been called, I as a member would 
have been delighted to attend its meet- 
ings, because I have been particularly 
interested in this matter of conciliation 
and I feel that I would have learned 
something I have not had the oppor- 
tunity now to learn. 


HON. MR. FROST: I have no de- 
sire at all to withhold information from 
hon. members, and I think it will be 
agreed I have gone out of my way to 
assist hon. members in that regard. Here 
is a place to use the expression which I 
think I recall was used by the hon. mem- 
ber for Waterloo North that “the gov- 
ernment must make decisions.” Does 
the hon. member remember that speech? 


MR. MacDONALD: And the opposi- 
tion given no chance to help you make 
the right one. 


HON. MR. FROST: When the time 
arrives, the government must make the 
decision, and the decision was made. I 
think, on all counts, the decision was 
right. 
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MR. OLIVER: I just want to say 
this word, Mr. Speaker, in winding up 
this debate, and that is to say that the 
decision of the hon. Prime Minister is 
tantamount to saying that The Labour 
Relations Act is letter perfect. 


HON. MR. FROST: I did not say 
that. 


MR. OLIVER: And that no purpose 
would be served in calling the labour 
committee together in order that discus- 
sions may take place, out of which would 
emanate some decisions which might im- 
prove the Act itself. I do not admit that 
position at all. I do not think any legis- 
lation is perfect, and if it were perfect 
today, it would become imperfect with 
the passing of time. 


I do believe, Mr. Speaker, as I said 
before, that we missed a golden oppor- 
tunity to strike a blow for good govern- 
ment, insofar as labour relations are 
concerned, and so far as I am concerned, 
we are, I hope, going to divide the 
House on this. I would like to say just 
one word with reference to what the 
hon. member for Waterloo North said, 
that it would not serve any practical 
purpose at this time. That is not our 
responsibility. This resolution has been 
on the Order paper for weeks, and the 
government could have called it earlier 
and we could have discussed the prin- 
ciples of the resolution, which we intend 
to support. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
I have listened to what the hon. leader of 
the Opposition has said, but I would 
point out that we have been sitting here 
for 9 weeks, during which time I have 
been waiting for words of wisdom to 
fall from his lips as to the betterment 
of this Act, but I have waited in vain. 
I have heard nothing from him. 


MR. OLIVER: All you had to do 
was call it. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. Call in the 
members. 


The House divided. 
Resolution negatived on division. 


ONTARIOSCEGISEA TURE 


YEAS 


Gisborn 
Gordon 
Innes 
MacDonald 
Manley 
Nixon 
Oliver 
Spence 
Thomas 
(Oshawa) 
Whicher 
Wintermeyer 


‘Worton 


Wren 
13 


NAYS 
Allan 


( Haldimand-Norfolk) 


Auld 
Beckett 
Belisle 
Boyer 
Cass 
Cathcart 
‘Cecile 
Collings 
‘Connell 
Cowling 
Daley 
Doucett 
Dunbar 
Dunlop 
Dymond 
Edwards 
Elliott 
Fishleigh 
Foote 
Frost 

( Bracondale) 
Frost 

( Victoria) 
Goodfellow 
Graham 
Griesinger 
Hall 
Hanna 
Herbert 
Jackson 
Janes 
Johnston 

(Parry Sound) 
Johnston 


(Simcoe Centre) 


Johnston 
(Carleton) 
Jolley 
Kelly 
Kennedy 
Kerr 
Lavergne 
Letherby 
Lewis 
Macaulay 
Mackenzie 
Maloney 
Mapledoram 
Monaghan 
Morningstar 


Morrow 


Murdoch 
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VAS. NAYS. 


Myers 
Nickle 
Noden 
Parry 
Patrick 
Phillips 
Porter 
Price 
Pryde 
Rankin 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Robson 
Root 
Sandercock 
Scott 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Sutton 
Thomas 

(Elgin ) 
Villeneuve 
Wardrope 
Whitney 
Yaremko 
—/2 


PDGISMALIV Hea SOE MBGY eAGT 


Second reading of Bill No. 141, “An 
Act to amend The Legislative Assembly 
da RO Ree 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


THE UNWROUGHT METAL 
SALES ACT 


Second reading of Bill No. 142, “An 
Act to repeal The Unwrought Metal 
Dalesas ict. | 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
I move that you do now leave the chair, 
and the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 


Motion agreed to. 


House in Committee of the Whole; 
Mr. Edwards in the chair. 
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ASSESSMENT ACT 


House again in committee on Bill No. 
88, “An Act to amend The Assessment 
NC hee 


HOW Ret GOO DR BELOW ert 
move that section 83a of The Assess- 
ment Act as set forth in section 14 of 
the Bill be amended by inserting after 
“proceeding” in the first line: 


Except an action or other proceed- 
ing brought by or on behalf of a 
municipality. 


The municipal solicitors in looking 
this over last night discovered it should 
have an amendment to make it clear 
that the right of the municipality to 
bring an action to recover taxes is 
not limited by this section. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill No. 88 again reported. 


REY Sehr Pa ae ee 


House in committee on Bill No. 76, 
“An Act to amend The Marriage Act.” 
Sections 1 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 

Bill No. 76 reported. 


SEE ye LLL ATS ely a) Es 
METROPOLLEAN TORONTO 
OLR TILES) 


House in committee on Bill No. 108, 
“An Act to amend The Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto Act, 1953.” 


THE CHAIRMAN: This Bill has 
been reprinted for consideration by the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


Section 1 agreed to. 


On section 2: 


HON wwii awe GQOODEELTOW 
(Minister of Municipal Affairs): Mr. 
Chairman, I move that section 2 of the 
Bill be amended as reprinted for con- 
sideration of the Committee of the 
Whole House. The amendment is neces- 
sary to include the trustees of police 
villages in the Metropolitan area, pro- 
viding for a two-year term of office. 
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And also provides that the polling day 
shall be the first Monday in December 
and nomination day on the second Mon- 
day preceding the polling day. 

This amendment sets the election and 
nomination day one week ahead. 


Section 2, as amended, agreed to. 
Sections 3 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 


On section 7: 


HON. MR. GOODFELLOW: Mr. 
Chairman, I move that subsection 2 of 
section 7 of the Bill be amended as re- 
printed for consideration of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


The amendment is to make it clear 
that the Toronto Transit Commission 
has exclusive authority to operate a 
local passenger transportation service 
within the Metropolitan Area with the 
exception of steam railways, taxis, 
buses owned and operated by a board of 
education, school board or private school 
and buses owned and operated by any 
corporation or organization solely for 
the purpose of such corporation or 
organization. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: Mr. Chair- 
man, may I ask the hon. Minister 
whether he would make some explan- 
ation of that? 


HON. MR. GOODFELLOW: Yes, 
I might say that this is a clarification 
more than anything else, it was felt in 
the original amendment that it was not 
set out quite clearly. There is no change 
in principle from the original amend- 
ment. For instance, Simpson’s and 
Eaton’s operate buses of their own for 
the convenience of their customers, and 
this permits them to operate them; 
otherwise, they might not be able to. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: Perhaps I 
misunderstand. It would not be that a 
private bus company would have no 
opportunity to transport children, or 
anything of that sort? 


HON. MR. GOODFELLOW : That 
is right. Under the original Bill No. 
80, The Toronto Transit Corporation 
was given complete authority insofar as 


transportation of passengers within 
Metropolitan Toronto is concerned. 
They have that under the Bill. 


Section 7, as amended, agreed to. 
Sections 8 to 17, inclusive, agreed to. 


On section 18: 


MR. GOODFELLOW: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that section 175h and 175] 
be amended as reprinted in section 18 
of the Bill for consideration of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


The explanation of this is that these 
sections provide for the amalgamation 
of the police forces of the area muni- 
cipalities and for the setting up of a 
pension plan for the police officers. 
These provisions are amended in ac- 
cordance with discussions held with 
Metropolitan Toronto officials and rep- 
resentatives of the area municipalities 
and police forces thereof. We want to 
make sure there is no misunderstanding 
insofar as pensions are concerned for 
the unified police force which has been 
established. 


Section 18, as amended, agreed to. 
Sections 19 to 24, inclusive, agreed to. 


On section 25: t 


HON. MR. GOODFELLOW: Mr. 
Chairman, I move that section 25 of the 
Bill be amended as reprinted for con- 


sideration of the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


The amendments to section 25 of the 
Bill provide : 

1. That the transfer of the Riverdale 
Isolation Hospital to the Metropolitan 
Corporation will not be effective until 


January 1, 1957. 


That is simply changing it from Royal 
assent, setting it to January 1 of next 
year. 


2. That the provision giving the Met- 
ropolitan Corporation the right to con- 
tribute towards the administrative ex- 
penses of the Toronto and York Roads 
Commission shall be effective from 
January 1, 1954, so that the Metropoli- 
tan Corporation may contribute towards 
the expenses incurred during the last 
two years. 
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3. That the Metropolitan School 
Board may adjust maintenance assist- 
ance payments to boards of education in 
the Metropolitan Area in 1956. 


Section 25, as amended, agreed to. 


Section 26 agreed to. 
Bill No. 108 reported. 


HOS ELUAI hoy [Cis 
COMMISSION ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 112, 
“An Act to establish the Hospital Serv- 
ices Commission of Ontario.” 


Sections 1 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 


On section 7: 


MR. J. WINTERMEYER (Water- 
loo South): Mr. Chairman, I presume 
this is the appropriate place to ask the 
question which I directed to the hon. 
Minister of Health earlier. On exam- 
ining sections 7 and 8, it becomes ob- 
vious that this commission will have 
jurisdiction over all matters pertaining 
to our current system of hospital grants, 
hospital maintenance and _ nursing 
schools, and, generally, all matters 
which currently are performed by our 
Department of Health, relating to hos- 
pital care and maintenance. In addi- 
tion, those sections will permit the com- 
mission to pursue any health insurance 
programme. 


My objection to these sections is one 
which I wish to make emphatically 
clear. I am not objecting to the prin- 
ciple of health insurance, as such, but 
I feel that these particular sections will 
limit our opportunity to establish a 
health insurance programme. 


By the enactment of these sections, 
we will have delegated to a commission 
a large part of our current authority. I, 
as one private member, am not dis- 
posed to come here to preside at the 
liquidation of our authority, as such. 
It seems to me that all we will have to 
do is to form a highways commission, 
an educational commission, etc., and we 
will have little or nothing to do. 


I am not opposed to a commission as 
such, but there is no indication in this 


Bill that the hon. Minister of Health, 
or any other member of government, 
will have a seat on that commission. 
There is no assurance that the money 
we vote to the commission will be con- 
trolled by this House, in any form. 


The Bill should ensure that the com- 
mission will be responsible to the House. 
The Estimates of the commission should 
be brought before the House, and we 
should have an opportunity to examine 
them and discuss them. In all proba- 
bility, we will have to vote money to the 
commission, but we will have nothing 
to say as to how the money is to be 
spent. 


This is demonstrative of the sort of 
thing the hon. leader of the Opposition 
suggested was wrong, when he referred 
some days ago to the general tendency 
to delegate powers to commissions. I 
acknowledge that is necessary at times, 
but I think we should be very hesitant 
in the use of such delegations. This is 
one instance where we are going too 
far. We have no assurance that this 
House will be consulted on any part 
of the administration of the hospitals 
commission. 


Technically, of course, when this Bill 
is passed, the work of the commission 
will be divorced entirely from this 
House. I did not come to preside at the 
liquidation of the basic duties of this 
House. I acknowledge that there are 
precedents for this, and that in many 
instances, commission government has 
been good government. In this instance, 
we are going too far. I see no need 
whatever why we should unhesitatingly 
delegate powers to the commission, 
when we do not know whether or not 
there is going to be a health insurance 
programme. 


We have heard a good deal of intel- 
ligent debate in the committee of health 
meetings, thus far, to the effect that we 
can finance the health insurance pro- 
gramme, by means of the collection of 
premiums. I know that the hon. Prime 
Minister is definitely opposed to that 
method of finance, as part of a health 
insurance programme. 
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HON. MR. FROST: Who said I 
was opposed to premiums? Did the hon. 
member say I was opposed to them? 


MR. WINTERMEYER: The hon. 
Prime Minister will recall his state- 
ment at the committee on health meet- 
ing some time ago, that he was not 
going to permit this government to put 
in a hospital insurance programme, and 
finance it by means of the premium in- 
surance system. 


HONSMRERPROSTONo com aid 
not commit myself at all. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: Will the 
hon. Prime Minister rephrase it now? 
That was certainly the interpretation I 
placed on his remarks. 


HO Ne VU eis Ose ane ic ae 
made it perfectly clear. There are two 
methods of supporting such a plan. One 
would be on a premium basis, and the 
other would be from the general taxes, 
of which a sales tax would have to be a 
part. I thought I had made it entirely 
and abundantly clear that I felt the pre- 
mium method was one which was more 
desirable, as we see it at the present 
time. 


MRAWINTERMEY HResii that’ be 
the case, I am quite prepared to— 


HON?) Mie EROS ee Supporte tie 
Bill? 


MR. WINTERMEYER: I _ inter- 
preted the hon. Prime Muinister’s posi- 
tion as being exactly the opposite. It 
could be that in that respect I was 
mistaken. 


I will make my point by saying that 
if we pursue a premium collection sys- 
tem, it is my personal opinion that we 
are going to integrate our current in- 
surance companies to a larger extent 
than at the present time. I feel it would 
be very feasible, very good and very 
effective, to permit our insurance com- 
panies to do the collection. 


If that be the case, what is to be done 
with the commission, and where will it 
stand? It seems to me this particular 
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Bill was prepared and introduced at a 
time when our thoughts had not been 
crystalized with respect to health in- 
surance. I am not criticizing committee 
meetings as such, but I suggest there is 
no question but that there are still many 
basic problems which require to be 
solved, and which will be materially pre- 
judiced by virtue of the terrific power 
we are granting to this commission. 


It seems to me that two amendments 
at least are necessary. I am not suggest- 
ing the exact phraseology, but the tenor 
of the amendments should be such that 
we of this House have control over the 
expenditures by that commission, and 
have assurances of representation on that 
commission ; and, secondly, that the Bill 
be sufficiently broad to permit any type 
of health insurance which we have dis- 
cussed, including the financing of the 
programme by means of premium 
collection. 


If we pass this Bill, what we will 
accomplish is simply an indication that, 
somehow, we are committed to health 
insurance. That seems to be putting the 
cart before the horse, as we have no 
conception at present as to what form 
the health insurance programme should 
take. I see a conflict between this parti- 
cular Bill, and the ultimate form of the 
health insurance programme. 


Essentially, my objection to the Bill 
is in the fact that we are delegating or 
giving up many of our powers. I was 
amazed to hear the hon. Minister of 
Health (Mr. Phillips) say he was not 
concerned. It seems to me that we 
should be very concerned. 


HON. MR. PHILLIPS: How is the 
hon. member “concerned” ? 


MR. WINTERMEYER: The hon. 
Minister said he was confident the com- 
mission would operate very effectively 
under the jurisdiction and guidance of 
this government. 


HON. MR. FROST: Of course. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: This Bill 
will mean that we will have no authority 
to interfere with the working of the 
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commission. It seems to me that the 
government should be very concerned. 
Certainly, I as a private member am 
much concerned about giving up many 
of the powers which have been exer- 
cised by this House since Confederation, 
to a commission. 


In regard to waterways and so on; 
these are new ideas and there could be 
some justification for creating commis- 
sions to undertake those projects. Here 
we are giving up certain things with 
which we have been connected for a 
long time. We have previously deter- 
mined the amount of hospital grants. 
Now that is to be determined by the 
commission. 


We have determined the regulations 
in regard to hospital nursing and so on: 
now that is to be determined by a com- 
mission. It is the same thing right down 
the line. We have given away a good 
part of our power to deal with health 
insurance in general. That is a bad 
tendency, and something that should be 
criticized by this group in Opposition. 

Therefore, the issue I really wish to 
raise is the simple proposition that this 
Bill will take from us many of the 
powers we have at the present time, and 
I do not think that, as representatives of 
the people, we should be prepared to 
delegate those powers to the commission. 


Section 7 agreed to. 
Sections 8 to 14, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No, 112 reported. 
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House in committee on Bill No. 113, 
“An Act to establish the Ontario Parks 
Integration Board.” 

Sections 1 to 15, inclusive, agreed to. 


Bill No. 113 reported. 
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House in committee on Bill No. 135, 
“An Act to amend The Public Health 
Act.” 
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MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition): Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stood the hon. Prime Minister to say 
last night that the lawyer for the person 
who sought the injunction was con- 
sulted and his views formed part of 
the basis of the amendment moved last 
night. Is that a correct statement? 


HON. A. K. ROBERTS (Attorney- 
General) : Mr. Chairman, I have some 
remarks to make on different sections 
of this Bill, which will answer the ques- 
tion by the hon. leader of the Opposi- 
tion. 


Sections 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


On section 5: 


HON. MR. ROBERTS: Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to mention to the 
House, in relation to this amendment 
appearing in section 5, that the main 
purpose of this Bill is to provide that 
where any sewage project is constructed, 
maintained and operated with the ap- 
proval of The Department of Health, 
in accordance with the terms and con- 
ditions imposed in any order, direction 
or regulation of that department, or of 
the hon. Minister of Health, or of the 
municipal board, it shall be deemed to 
be constructed, maintained and operated 
by statutory authority. 


This means that the courts would not 
have power to grant an injunction to 
stop the operation of a sewage disposal 
plant to the inconvenience and detriment 
of all the inhabitants of the municipality. 


Formerly, an action in the courts 
would lie where land was injuriously 
affected and an injunction could be 
obtained prohibiting the operation of the 
sewage disposal plant if a stream was 
polluted by the operation of such a plant 
even though the owner had suffered no 
money damage. This by reason of section 
103 of The Public Health Act. That 
section 103 says: 


‘“(1) No garbage, excreta, manure, 
vegetable or animal matter or filth shall 
be discharged into or be deposited in any 
lakes, rivers, streams or other waters 
in Ontario or on the shores or banks 
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thereof, and no industrial or other 
wastes dangerous or liable to become 
dangerous to health or to become a 
nuisance or to impair the safety, pala- 
tability or potability—” 


and I must admit that word “potability” 
gave me a little concern. I see that the 
Oxford dictionary shows that it means 
potable or drinkable. 


“.-of the water supply of any muni- 
cipality or riparian owner, shall be dis- 
charged into or be deposited in any of 
the lakes, rivers, streams or other waters 
of Ontario, or on the shores or banks 
thereof.” 


This subsection (1), the one which 
I have just read, does not apply to the 
discharge of sewage water into any of 
the lakes, streams or other waters or 
water courses of Ontario from any 
sewage project which has been con- 
structed and is operated in accordance 
with the approval of the department 
and, where required, in conformity with 
the orders of the board, issued or made 
under the authority of The Public 
Health Act. 


Where land is taken or is injuriously 
affected in the construction, maintenance 
or operation of a sewage project, the 
Ontario Municipal Board may fix the 
compensation to be paid. That will 
appear on page 4, subsection 13(d). 


There is an appeal from the decision 
of the municipal board to the court of 
appeal on any question of law or of 
jurisdiction. This Bill does not interfere 
with an action in the courts against the 
negligent operation of a sewage dis- 
posal plant, and a person suffering dam- 
ages could recover them in a court of 
law. 


I have a further comment to make 
when we come to page 7, where there 
are further amendments with which we 
have to deal. 


MR. OLIVER: Mr. Chairman, I 
think I read that Mr. Justice Stewart 
once said, that, in his opinion, the muni- 
cipal board was not competent to do the 
work—to use a rather odd phrase— 
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which the courts were called upon to do 
in this instance. 


He doubted the constitutionality and 
the competency of the municipal board 
to deal with the matters in the manner 
in which they were being dealt with by 
the court. 


HON. MR. ROBERTS: I think that 
is quite so, Mr. Chairman, as the law 
was, and is until this Act becomes law. 
But the purport of this Act is to make 
it clear that the action now is by virtue 
of statutory authority. That was one 
of the reasons why, in the case men- 
tioned by the hon. leader of the Opposi- 
tion, the question of statutory authority 
is definitely in doubt. 


Section 5, as amended, agreed to. 


On section 6: 


HON. MR. ROBERTS: On section 
6, Mr. Chairman, on page 7 of the Bull, 
as the hon. Minister of Health said last 
night, he is going to introduce an 
amendment and perhaps I might make 
my comments after he has done so. 


THE CHAIRMAN: That is sub- 
section 7 of 6, is it? 


HON. M. PHILLIPS (Minister of 
Health) : Mr. Chairman, this deals with 
subsection 24 of section 6, which ap- 
pears on page 7. 


Hon. Mr. Phillips moves that section 
6, subsection 24, be amended by delet- 
ing parts 2, 3 and 4 and substituting 
therefor the following: 


“(2) Whether or not its operation is 
now stayed, every injunction hereto- 
fore granted against the corporation of 
the city of Woodstock restraining the 
corporation from discharging effluent 
from its sewage disposal plant is dis- 
solved, and such disposal plant shall be 
deemed to have been constructed by 
statutory authority and shall be deemed 
to have been maintained and operated 
prior to the coming into force of this 
section by statutory authority. 

“(3) Whether or not its operation 
is now stayed, every injunction hereto- 
fore granted against the corporation of 
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the village of Richmond Hill restraining 
the corporation from discharging efflu- 
ent or storm overflow from its sewerage 
system is dissolved and such sewerage 
system shall be deemed to have been 
constructed by statutory authority and 
shall be deemed to have been maintained 
and operated prior to the coming into 
force of this section by statutory au- 
thority. 


“(4) Nothing in subsections 2 or 3 
affects the right of any person to dam- 
ages or costs heretofore awarded in the 
action in which any such injunction 
was granted or affects the right of any 
person to claim for compensation or 
damages for land injuriously affected 
or for negligence or nuisance arising 
from the construction, maintenance or 
operation of any sewerage project 
whether arising before or after the date 
of trial of such action. 


“(5) The Department of Health shall 
make or cause to be made an inquiry 
and investigation of the construction and 
operation of the sewage disposal plant 
and sewerage system mentioned in sub- 
sections 2 and 3 and may modify or 
alter the terms and conditions previously 
imposed as to the treatment or disposal 
of sewage and may impose additional 
terms and conditions in accordance with 
the powers and duties of the depart- 
ment under this Act.” 


HON. A. K. ROBERTS (Attorney- 
General): Mr. Chairman, perhaps the 
hon. leader of the Opposition will allow 
me to add my remarks and then, if they 
are not satisfactory, he can question 
further. Subsections 2, 3 and 4 as 
they appear on page 7 of the Bill, have 
been struck out, and the subsections 
which are replacing them, in short, pro- 
vide that the injunction granted against 
the city of Woodstock, as in subsection 
2, and the village of Richmond Hill as 
in subsection 3, restraining them from 
operating their sewage disposal plants, 
be dissolved. The sections preserve the 
right of the litigants to collect any dam- 
ages or costs awarded by the courts. 


Subsection 4 authorizes the municipal 
board to fix compensation for land in- 
juriously affected by the construction, 
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maintenance or operation of a plant, 
whether before or after the trial of the 
action. In other words, they can go. 
back and establish damages, even though 
these actions have now been disposed of 
by virtue of the injunction. 


Subsection 5, which the hon. Minister 
of Health mentioned a moment ago, pro- 
vides for re-examination of the Wood- 
stock and Richmond Hill plants by The 
Department of Health, with power to 
impose new conditions of operation. 


It is our understanding that those sub- 
sections, in the form that I have just 
mentioned, and containing the sub- 
stance of the matters as I have just 
mentioned, are quite satisfactory to the 
representatives of the litigants involved 
in the dissolution of the two injunc- 
tions. 


MR. OLIVER: I do not know how 
much the amendments improve the Bill, 
Mr. Chairman, but they certainly change 
it. 

HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Very considerably so, Mr. 
Chairman. The solicitors themselves 
raised those points, one of them being 
the disposition of the action which was 
tried here some time ago, as a result 
of which an injunction was granted. 
My recollection is that the trial judge 
allowed $500 damages, but when the 
case went to the court of appeal the 
claim for damages was dismissed as 
being unproved and it might mean — 
and I think this is a very valid point 
raised by the solicitor for Mrs. Stevens 
—it might be ruled that that disposed of 
the action and that, if the injunction 
were dissolved, the woman would have 
no remedy whatever. 


This amendment provides that these 
litigants shall be protected, insofar as 
their damages are concerned, or insofar 
as their lands have been injuriously af- 
fected, and compensation arising there- 
from. In other words, they can go 
back to the very commencement of this 
nuisance — if we may term it such — 
or this damage, and can claim money 
damages. 
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The other point, and it, too, is a very 
important item, is that The Department 
of Health has passed, in days gone by, 
on both of these plants, but we quite 
agree that conditions may have utterly 
changed in those communities, and it 
should not be sufficient for the people 
or the councils of those communities to 
hide behind an authorization which may 
have been given several years ago and, 
accordingly, the solicitors asked that the 
competence of these plants to handle the 
problems they have, should be reviewed 
and examined by the department, and an 
order should be issued if necessary, 
which of course would bring the matter 
up to date. If the municipalities fail to 
comply with those matters, then they 
would be removed from the statutory 
protection, and be subject again to all 
the remedies the courts would grant. 


I think that is a concise explanation 
of the situation. We have been very 
much concerned about this problem, and 
we have taken, we think, every step to 
protect both the overriding of public in- 
terest, and the right of individuals. Be- 
cause it must be remembered that the 
people of Woodstock, and of Richmond 
Hill, and of I believe some 65 muni- 
cipalities of Ontario which might be af- 
fected, must live and have health and 
sanitation, no matter what happens. 
That is the first consideration. 


The second consideration is that these 
two municipalities and the 65 others, 
cannot enjoy these things at the ex- 
pense of causing damage to individuals 
who hold riparian rights, and are own- 
ers of lands adjacent to these projects. 
Very great care has been taken to pro- 
tect their interests. 


As has always been the case in this 
Act, in establishments or plants which 
have been erected with the permission 
and approval of the department, it 
makes it plain that public interest must 
be paramount in the matter of injunc- 
tion proceedings, and while the right of 
injunction proceedings and the powers 
are removed, and the purport of the 
Act is clarified, nevertheless the rights 
of individuals are protected from the 
standpoint of compensation and dam- 
ages. 


MR. OLIVER: I have just one more 
question, Mr. Chairman, relating to 
subsection 4. The matter of compensa- 
tion under this Bill will be decided, I 
assume, by the municipal board. Is 
that right? 


HON. MR. FROST: That depends, 
Mr. Chairman. If a municipality is 
guilty of negligence, the compensation 
for damages is fixed by the courts, and 
if a municipality fails to comply with 
the orders of the board in relation to 
the erection of their plants, they are 
subject to the orders of the board, in- 
cluding the right of injunction. But, 
if they comply with the orders of the 
board, then the compensation of these 
riparian and other owners is fixed by 
the municipal board. 


MR. OLIVER: The question in my 
mind is that there seems to be no pro- 
vision in there for any appeal from a 
suggested compensation level fixed by 
the municipal board. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right. 


MREAOLIVERS 
peal? 


HON. MR. FROST: I do not think 
there is. 


HON. MR. ROBERTS: Only on a 
question of law, Mr. Chairman. 


MR. OLIVER: Well, is that not 
taking away some of the rights of the 
individual ? 


HON. MR. FROST: No, because if 
it were not for that provision, they 
would have no rights. 


HON) MR. ROBERTS:# Now Ma 
Chairman, that is not taking away their 
rights, because as the law now stands, 
if it were a question of negligence they 
could proceed in the courts without 
going through the municipal board, and 
that right is not taken away. But as the 
law is, the other changes of maintenance 
and construction go first to the municipal 
board. 


Section 6, as amended, agreed to. 
Sections 7 and 8 agreed to. 
Bill No. 135 reported. 


Is there any ap- 
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CITY OF WOODSTOCK 


House in committee on Bill No. 7, 
“An Act respecting the city of Wood- 
stock.” 


Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
Bill No. 7 reported. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves that the com- 
mittee rise and report certain Bills with 
amendment and certain Bills without 
amendment. 


Motion agreed to. 


The House resumed, Mr. Speaker in 
the chair. 


MR. J. F. EDWARDS (Perth) : Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee of the Whole 
House begs to report certain Bills with 
amendment and certain Bills without 
amendment and asks leave to sit again. 


Report agreed to. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE ON 
TORWAROADS 


MR. JOHN ROOT (Wellington- 
Dufferin): Mr. Speaker, in rising to 
resume the debate on toll roads, I want 
to say it is a great privilege for me to 
have had the opportunity of working 
with the committee. We had a very able 
chairman in the person of the hon. mem- 
ber for London North (Mr. Robarts). 
He was courteous to all the groups who 
appeared before the committee. Every- 
body had a fair hearing, and he gave to 
every member of the committee ample 
opportunity to ask questions which drew 
out the information that made it possible 
for us to write our report. 


It was a pleasure to work with the 
members of the committee, and I say 
that without qualification. One of the 
things which I will remember as long 
as I live is my association with the hon. 
members who were members of that 
committee. 


I would like to say now that I was a 
little surprised when the report was 
tabled in the House, it being a unani- 
mous report, to hear one of the members 
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of the committee apparently try to defeat 
the report. 


Something was said about a gentle- 
man’s agreement. I want to say as far 
as I am concerned there was a gentle- 
man’s agreement. We travelled and 
listened to many groups. We approached 
the problem from various angles. After 
our public hearings were over, we sat 
behind closed doors and tried to arrive 
at a point where we would all be in 
accord. After considerable discussion 
we arrived at that point. That is the 
point where there was a gentleman’s 
agreement, when we signed this report. 
This report was the gentleman’s agree- 
ment. 


As I listened to the speech of the hon. 
member for York South (Mr. Mac- 
Donald) the other day I was, to say the 
least, surprised and perhaps a little con- 
fused, so much so, that some hon. mem- 
bers may remember I left the House. 
I went out to get a copy of the Oxford 
dictionary. I looked up a term to which 
we have listened more than once in the 
House, “hugger-mugger.”’ As I looked 
in the Oxford dictionary, I found that 
“hugger-mugger” is “confusion, confus- 
edly, proceeds in a secret or muddled 
fashion.” 


I remembered that this committee dis- 
cussed our report in secret. After dis- 
cussing it in secret, and arriving at 
certain conclusions, we came into the 
House and heard one of the members 
of the committee try to confuse the 
whole issue. I have decided now I know 
what a “hugger-mugger” is. 

I want to pay tribute to the secretary 
of the committee, Mr. “Don” Collins. 
In our secretary we had a very capable 
assistant, who gave valuable assistance to 
the committee as a whole, and to every 
individual member. 


I want to pay tribute to the men from 
The Department of Highways, the hon. 
Provincial Treasurer’s Department, and 
all of the civil servants of this province 
who assisted us in preparing the material 
which can be found in this report. 


I would like to say that the people of 
Ontario should be very proud of the 
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calibre and quality of the men who serve 
us in our civil service. 


As I approached the. study of toll 
roads—and I think all members took 
the same attitude—I tried to keep an 
open mind. If I had any prejudice, my 
prejudice was not in favour of toll roads, 
and to support that I want to read what 
I said a year ago in this House on March 
29, in regard to toll roads. It can be 
found in Hansard on page 1341: 


“What about toll roads? There has 
been a considerable amount of comment 
on this subject in recent months but, 
as. far as) eam. concerned sla havesan 
cpen mind at the present time. I believe 
the hon. Prime Minister (Mr. Frost) 
intends to appoint a select committee to 
study this system of financing toll roads 
in the near future, and I would compli- 
ment him on that. If toll roads would 
assist in financing high-traffic roads 
where traffic warrants such a road, and 
would release money to build roads 
where municipalities are hard pressed, 
there might be some merit in the sug- 
gestion. 

“Before we go to toll roads or to 
increased taxation on trucks and motor 
vehicles, I would suggest we look at 
where the taxes which are paid by the 
motorist are going now. I would like 
to refer to a chart which shows what 
the federal government received in 
1953 from the automotive industry. On 
gasoline, tires, for replacements for 
motor vehicles and commercial trailers, 
through sales tax, excise tax and 
customs duty, the federal government 
collected, in 1953, $237,094,109. I was 
unable to secure information as to how 
much they collected in taxes on oil and 
grease, on replacement parts, and _ bat- 
teries, so I cannot say what the total is, 
but that figure is the minimum. 


“Tt is estimated that 40 per cent. of the 
gasoline used in Canada is consumed 
in Ontario, so it would seem to me to be 
fair to assume that 40 per cent. of this 
revenue was collected from the motorists 
in Ontario. In other words, $95 million 
was collected by the federal govern- 
ment from the Ontario motorists in 


these taxes, and that is a fair, bare 
minimum. 


“Of this $95 million, in the same 
year, the federal government paid for 
their share of the trans-Canada high- 
way, the sum of $5,258,975. There was 
$90 million taken from motor vehicles 
which travel the roads of Ontario which 
went into the federal Treasury, and 
did not assist in any way to build the 
roads we need for our King’s highways 
system. 


“The Globe and Mail of February 14, 
1955, published an editorial under the 
heading, “‘Milking the Motorist.” This 
editorial pointed out that in addition to 
the taxes I have mentioned, the federal 
government collected $44 million in 
personal income tax from the people 
employed in the motor industry. For the 
year 1952, the last year for which the 
figures are available, the federal gov- 
ernment collected $53,505,000 in cor- 
poration taxes from the motor industry. 
I cannot say how much additional tax 
they collected from the people who work 
in the garages, service stations, and parts 
stores servicing the motor industry. If 
we knew that figure, I think we would 
find it would add up to a sizeable amount. 


“Someone might ask: ‘What res- 
ponsibility has the federal government 
towards roads?’ I would say the federal 
government uses our roads every day 
for the delivery of the mail, they will 
be using our roads in our defence pro- 
gramme, are interested in trade and 
commerce, and one of their great sources 
of revenue is the mining tax and with- 
out roads to service our mines, so they 
could operate, they could not hope to 
collect that tax. 


“T feel it is fair to suggest that be- 
fore we consider toll roads or increasing 
taxation on the motorists, we should see 
if there is any possibility of persuading 
the federal government to put back into 
roads some of the taxes they are re- 
ceiving from the motorists who use the 
roads. We are aware the federal gov- 
ernment does subsidize transportation 
systems every year. I have some figures 
which show the deficit of the Canadian 
National Railways, for the period 1931 
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to 1940, totalled $473,568,941. I would 
point out that is only part of the story, 
that our waterways have been subsidized 
by 1954 to the extent of $425,089,977. 
~The 1954 Canada Year Book, page 839, 
shows that the capital investment of The 
Department of Transport in air services 


at March 31, 1952, was $275,727,912. 


“This means the federal government 
is using revenue which is collected from 
the motor industry to subsidize other 
means of transportation. I have no 
quarrel with them subsidizing any of 
our transportation systems, we need 
them all. But I do suggest, if the 
principle is sound to subsidize airways, 
waterways and _ railways, that the 
- principle will be equally sound for them 
to assist in maintaining our roads. They 
should utilize some of the money which 
they are collecting from the motor 
industry and put it on the roads to make 
it possible for the motor industry to 
operate.” 


That is what I said a year ago, before 
I had any inkling that I would be on 
the toll roads committee. I just wanted 
to read that into the record to show 
_ that if I had any prejudice, it was not 
a prejudice in favour of toll roads. 


The Ontario Motor League placed a 
brief on all of our desks, dated March 
23. I want to quote from that to sup- 
port the argument which I have just 
_ advanced: 


“The governments of all the great | 


countries of classical times, with the 
single exception of ancient Greece, were 
great road builders. The governments 
of all the modern great nations with the 
single exception of Canada are, directly 
or indirectly, great road builders. 


“The government of Canada is in- 
comparably the greatest beneficiary of 
the streets and highways of the nation. 
Not only does Canada’s economy, in- 
cluding its peace and defence production, 
‘roll on rubber’, but also there rolls 
into the Federal Exchequer from motor 
vehicle owners, as such, an enormous 
- annual revenue because of the streets 
-and highways. Last year that revenue 


comprised in motor sales tax $91,-. 
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671,300, in motor excise tax $80,518,- 
462, and in gasoline sales tax 
approximately $50 million, or about 
$222,189,762. The Canadian motor ve- 
hicle industry (exclusive of the trade) 
paid in wages last year $153,630,847. 


“As is evident, the automotive indus- 
try’s and trade’s contributions to fed- 
eral revenue through corporation and 
income taxes are enormous. Yet the 
federal government’s contributions to- 
wards the cost of building, improving 
and maintaining roads are relatively 
trivial, confined as they are to a few de- 
velopmental roads, national park roads 
and sharing 50-50 the cost of building 
the trans-Canada highway. 


“The passage of the record Federal 
Aid Bill by the United States Congress 
might well serve as a stimulus to con- 
certed action by the provinces in their 
quest for road subventions, from the 
Canadian government, commensurate 
with the benefits that accrue to the nation 
from arterial highways and streets. It 
is salutary to remember that it was 
motor transport that saved this nation 
from paralysis at the time of the rail- 
road strike.” 


- To obtain the opinion of a cross sec- 
tion of the province, we extended in- 
vitations to some 147 organizations and 
municipal groups to appear before our 
committee. To all hon. members of the 
Legislature we extended an invitation 
to appear before our committee, to hear 
their opinions and representations. 


While these groups were preparing 
their representations, and making up 
their minds whether they wanted to ap- 
pear or not, the committee travelled to 
several states of the United States, and 
visited several toll authorities, to find 
out how they operated and the results 
of their operations. 


The toll authorities we visited in the 
United States pointed out some of the 
advantages of toll roads, and the careful 
studies which are necessary to make a 
road project financially sound. Toll fi- 
nancing makes possible the complete 
construction of a major traffic artery 
in a short space of time. That is one 
of the great advantages of a toll road. 
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You are building complete or main ar- 
teries before the development takes 
place; in other words, you are building 
through a low-cost area. This makes 
for a great saving in the costs of right- 
of-ways and of constructing inter- 
changes, when the road is built, before 
industrial business and residential de- 
velopment takes place. 


We found the same principle is true 
in Ontario. The cost of the bypass 
around Toronto is about double that of 
highway No. 400, which was _ built 
through open country. 


The complete controlled-access fea- 
ture of a toll road makes possible move- 
ment of a large volume of traffic at 
high speed with a maximum of safety. 
We were told that the accident rate on 
toll roads was about one-third that of 
other roads. I think it was when we 
were with the people connected with the 
New York thruway, we were told that 
the Vogel Trucking Company claimed 
they had saved enough in insurance pre- 
miums to pay the toll for using the 
road. 


Another principle which they pointed 
out was that when operating toll roads, 
it is possible to build structures with- 
out increasing the gasoline tax, or the 
motor registration fees. The divided 
multi-lane highway costs from 5 to 6 
times as much per mile to build as an 
ordinary two-lane access highway. 


If these high-cost structures are fi- 
nanced by tolls it releases the provincial 
or state revenues for building access 
highways, and giving greater assistance 
to our municipal roads. The financial 
people with whom we talked in New 
York have been connected with 90 per 
cent. of the toll financing in the United 
States, and pointed out that very care- 
ful surveys are necessary when the road 
is to be financed by a state or provin- 
cial bond. 


They also pointed out that the volume 
of traffic need not be as high on a toll 
facility if the province or state makes 
a financial contribution to the cost of 
construction, or backs a bond issue. 


Something which pleased the repre- 
sentatives from this province was when 
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we were told the province of Ontario 
had the highest credit rating of any 
government in Canada. In Ontario, 
we found that many of the conditions 
which led various states to set up toll 
authorities exist in our own province. 
We found that our present sources of 
revenue, namely, gasoline tax and li- 
cence fees, have not financed our road 
construction. 


If hon. members will look at our 
report, they will see a chart on page 30, 
which shows that we have a deficit of 
$136,780,000. On turning to page 32 
of the report, another chart will be 
found which shows that if we were to 
add 4% per cent. interest to the debt 
which exists, and which has existed, our 
total debt as of March 31, 1955, would 
be $523,872,000. In other words, our 
present rate of construction and of 
financing is leading to a deficit in the 
total cost of our roads. 


Page 34 shows that we have a great 
backlog of highway and municipal work 
which has been built up during the de- 
pression and war years. This backlog 
will be shown by another chart to 
amount to $1.75 billion. At our present 
rate of financing and construction, in 10 
years this backlog will increase to $2.85 
billion. This is a forecast into the future. 
We were told that figure is not complete, 
at the present time, and in all probability 
it will be a great deal more than that. 


Table I on page 9 shows that our 
traffic will nearly double in 10 years’ 
time and approximately triple in 20 
years. 


These studies show that we must in- 
crease our building programme, or 
strangle the development of our prov- 
ince with traffic we cannot handle. 


Where should we look for additional 
revenue to finance and accelerate the 
building programme? We could look 
to the federal government but I fear we 
will look in vain. In fact, some of the 
hon. members in the Opposition group 
in this House support the federal gov- 
ernment in its stand with regard to the 
contributions which are given to Ontario. 


We could raise the gasoline tax. 
Again, some of our Opposition members 
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have suggested that we should increase 
some of our taxes. I think, however, 
we all realize that the gasoline tax is not 
altogether fair. 


In the rural areas of the province— 
and they make up the greater part of 
the province—they depend, in the main, 
on motor transportation. Many of our 
urban areas have alternative means of 
transportation, water, rail and air. We 
all know that in rural Ontario our road 
surface is soft for many months at a 
time, with mud in the spring and fall, 
and with snow in the winter months. 
We know that in rural Ontario the 
grades are not cut, and it takes no 
mathematician to realize that if one is 
driving on soft roads and on steep 
grades, one does not get the gasoline 
mileage as do other users, who are driv- 
ing on our modern super-highways with 
a hard surface the year round. 


Someone has suggested that we should 
raise the licence fee. We all realize that 
the licence fee is not altogether fair. 
Again, in rural Ontario, we have to 
depend, in the main, on motor transpor- 
tation. They have not the alternative 
means of transportation in and out. 
They have no water transportation, they 
have inadequate rail transportation and 
in many places they have no air trans- 
portation. 


In the rural areas we find that truck- 
ing people pay a full licence fee, yet they 
are restricted to half load for part of the 
year, while the same type of truck oper- 
ating on super-highways is permitted 
to draw full loads for 12 months of the 
year. 


We know that many of our motorists 
and truckers operate their vehicles for a 
small mileage, yet pay the same licence 
fee that is paid by people driving great 
distances and longer mileages. 

Therefore, I suggest that neither an 
increase in the gasoline tax nor a licence 
fee would be altogether fair, having re- 
gard to the varied conditions in this 
province. 


It seems to me that there is a limit 
to the amount of revenue which can be 
raised by a gas tax and a licence fee. It 
seems to me that toll roads, super-high- 


ways and super-structures form a prac- 
tical way of raising the revenue which 
Ontario needs, if we are to continue with 
the development of our province, and be 
in a position to give a helping hand to 
our municipalities. 

Having regard to Ontario’s limited 
population and its great area, it may be 
necessary for the province to build the 
basic access highways, or, at least, 
finance to that extent, and set the toll 
to finance the premium structure. 


This formula would spread part of 
the cost of super-highways and struc- 
tures over the province, and would 
eliminate the criticism that the user gets 


nothing for his gas tax and licence on 
a toll road. 


It has always been a principle in 
travelling that if you want to ride in a 
parlour car you pay the premium or 
toll. If you want a sleeping car berth 
instead of a seat, one must pay for that 
privilege, as it does not go with the 
ticket. I think it is reasonable that we 
should not expect premium roads and 
premium structures unless we are will- 
ing to pay for them. 


What is the logic if one is to argue 
that certain areas in the province are to 
have premium roads and structures paid 
out of general revenue and provincial 
debt, while other areas cannot develop, 


due to inadequate transportation 
arteries ? 


Under the toll principle which the 
committee has recommended, many of 
the unfair principles which accompany 
gasoline tax and licence fees would be 
eliminated. If the province adopts the 
principle we have suggested, the provin- 
cial revenue would build the basic road, 
while tolls would pay for the premium 
benefit. In other words, the user would 
pay a toll only when using a premium 
road or structure. 


We have suggested that when the 
premium benefit is paid out of that type 
of revenue, the road should become a 
free road. 


I agree with what other members of 
the committee said, that we had a limited 
amount of time to study this problem. 
That is the only regret I had, when we 
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tabled this report. I feel that we should 
have had more time to study the prob- 
lem, and to let people know what we 
are up against in Ontario, if we are to 
be in a position to build the roads I think 
we all realize we need. 


MR. A. J. CHILD (Wentworth) : 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to join with my 
colleagues in making a few brief re- 
marks on toll roads. I join with them 
in saying how very pleased I was to have 
had the opportunity to serve under such 
an able chairman, and work with such 
a very fine secretary. I would like to 
add that, generally speaking, I am op- 
posed to any increase in taxes, unless it 
is a question of dire necessity, to assist 
the economy of the province and to 
keep that economy strong. 


Our road system must keep abreast 
of the times, if we are to expand our 
industries and our services. I believe 
the roads in most cases lead the way 
in that development. The expansion 
which Ontario has been enjoying in 
its economy is due in no small measure 
to our road system. When a highway is 
constructed, both residential and indus- 
trial development mushroom almost 
overnight. 


I recall the hon. member for York 
South (Mr. MacDonald) saying that 
industry which benefits by such develop- 
ment is one of the prime bodies which 
should participate in the payment for it. 
I would suggest, therefore, to the hon. 
member for York South, that if in- 
dustry does profit in that way—and 
no doubt it does—labour profits also, 
because when industry prospers, addi- 
tional jobs are made available to the 
working people. Unless industry has 
prospered, we can not be expected to 
enjoy the position we have enjoyed in 
recent years, with a high standard of 
living. 

Those who are opposed to toll roads 
have said that such roads are more 
costly to construct than freeways. I 
admit that the actual cost of a toll road 
is somewhat higher when one takes into 
consideration the toll facilities. On look- 
ing to the future, it is safe to say 
that it would be cheaper to purchase land 
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now, than’ 5 years from now. In many 
cases, land in the vicinity of highways 
has doubled and trebled in the last 5 
years. If that trend continues, one can 
see by simple mathematics that it would 
be preferable to purchase suitable land 
for toll roads now than wait for 5 years. 
The cost of land and materials and the 
cost of labour are very important in 
the construction of either a toll road 
or a freeway. I do not believe a toll 
road should be expected to carry its own 
financing 100 per cent. by means of 
toll charges. It would be preferable to 
have a_ super-highway, which might 
pay 75 per cent. of its cost, than to 
have a somewhat less perfect road such 
as highway No. 401. In other words, 
I would prefer to take 75 per cent. of 
the tolls from a road, and have another 
No. 400 highway, than to revert to 
single-lane highways such as we have 
been building in the past. 


As the present gasoline tax and regis- 
tration fees do not meet our needs, and 
as there is an ever-increasing gap, as 
far as the expenditure on highways is 
concerned, some means of taxation must 
be devised. I suggest that those who 
wish to use toll roads should pay for 
them, since no one is forcing the motor- 
ists to use them, but the motorists have 
the option of using a freeway. There- 
fore, the argument about people having 
to pay taxes is not a valid one. 


We had presented a brief from 
the Ontario Motor League, which is 
violently opposed to toll roads, inasmuch 
as they said it increased the taxes of 
the motorists. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to say that I have received a number of 
telephone calls from the Hamilton mem- 
bers of that association, and they were 
somewhat dismayed and alarmed to 
think that somebody had been making 
statements on their behalf, as they had 
not been consulted about it. From the 
number of telephone calls I have re- 
ceived from the Hamilton members of 
that association, I am inclined to believe 
now that the brief was the result of 
the thinking of a few directors, and 
certainly was not that of the total mem- 
bership of the association. | 
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THIRD READINGS 


The following Bills, upon motions, 
were read a third time: 


Bill No. 21, “An Act respecting the 
township of Stamford.” 

Bill No. 24, “An Act respecting the 
Society of Interior Decorators of On- 
tario.” 

Bill No. 58, “An Act to amend The 
Conservation Authorities Act.” 

Bill No. 74, “An Act to amend The 
Mothers’ Allowances Act, 1952.” 

Bill No. 86, “An Act to amend The 
Public: Lands Act.” 

Bill No. 87, “An Act to amend The 
Provincial Parks Act, 1954.” 

Bill No. 97, “An Act to amend The 
Training Schools Act.” 

Bill No. 99, “An Act to amend The 
Fire Departments Act.” 

Bill No. 100, “An Act to amend The 
Agricultural Societies Act.” 

Bill No. 101, “The Brucellosis Act, 
1956.” 

Bill No. 102, ‘““An Act to amend The 
Homes for the Aged Act, 1955.” 

Bill No. 103, ““The Charitable Insti- 
tutions Act, 1956.” 

Bill No. 104, ““An Act to amend The 
Power Commission Act.” 

Bill No. 105, ““An Act to amend The 
Niagara Development Act, 1951.” 

Bill No. 106, “”AAn Act to amend 
The St. Lawrence Development Act, 
ABS SEA IN ae Bi 

Bill No. 107, “‘“An Act to amend 
The Municipal Subsidies Adjustment 
Act, 1953.” 


Bill No. 109, “An Act to amend 
The Game and Fisheries Act.” 

Bill No. 110, “An Act to amend 
The Labour Relations Act.” 

Bill No. 111, “An Act to amend 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act.” 

Bill No. 114, “An Act to amend 


The Mining Act.” 
Bill No. 115, “An Act to establish 
The Department of Economics.” 


Bill No. 116, “An Act to amend The 
Financial Administration Act, 1954.” 
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Bill No. 117, “An Act to amend 
The Provincial Land Tax Act.” 

Bri No. 119, “An Act to amend 
The Medical Act.” 

bil No, 120.0 "An: Act.to amend 
The Highway Traffic Act.” 

Bill No. 121, “An Act to amend 
The Ontario Municipal Board Act.” 

Bill No. 124, “An Act to amend 
The Ontario Fuel Board Act, 1954.” 

Bill No. 125, “An Act to amend 


The Wile Draimage Act.” 


Bill No. 126, “An Act to impose a 
tax on the purchasers of fuel, other 


than gasoline, for «use in motor 
vehicles.” 
Bill No, 127, “An Act to amend 


The Gasoline Tax Act.” 

Bill No. 128, “An Act to amend 
The Line Fences Act.” 

Bill No. 129, “An Act to annex 
Burlington Beach to the city of Ham- 
ilton.” 

Bill No. 131, “An Act to amend The 
Child Welfare Act, 1954.” 

JEFde yep sihelés, “Bawnl yeas 
The Fire Marshals Act.” 

Bile Na. slo4.) An, ct 
Mies srquormeicencem. ca 

Bint Nabe on oisy ewe wely va Weht 
The Planmmne Act, 1955.” 

Bill No. 139, “An Act to amend 
The Public Commercial Vehicles Act.” 

Bill. No: 140, “An Act to amend 
The Highway Improvement Act.” 


MR. SPEAKER: Resolved that the 
Bills do now pass and be intituled as 
in the motions. 


to amend 


to amend 


to amend 


The House, on Order, resolved itself 
into Committee of Supply. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


HON. M. PHILLIPS (Minister of 
Health) : Mr. Chairman, before I pre- 
sent the actual Estimates, I would like 
to explain to the House something about 
our Estimates, especially that part re- 
lating to increased expenditures this year 
over last year. 
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The estimated expenditures of The 
Department of Health for 1956-57 
amount to $57,850,000. This is an 
increase of $4,318,000 over last year’s 
votes. In addition, there were Supple- 
mentary Estimates in both years to 
provide special grants to hospitals. 


With this year’s funds, the services 
of the several divisions of this depart- 
ment, so essential to the people of this 
province, can be continued and in 
some spheres expanded. The latter 
statement is particularly applicable in 
the fields of mental health, public and 
private hospitals, and the distribution 
of polio vaccine, where the greater 
part of the increased Budget will be 
required. 


By? thewend 07) 1959, "the Ontario 
hospitals were caring for more than 
22,000 persons suffering from some 
type of mental illness. Between 1950 
and the end of 1955, we increased 
patient accommodation by approxi- 
mately 4,000 beds. This construction 
programme is continuing as rapidly as 
possible. Plans for 1956 should see 
967 more beds put into service. At the 
same time, we are not neglecting ren- 
ovations to the older hospital buildings. 


In Brockville, a renovation and ex- 
pansion programme has been going on 
for some time. Six new units, totalling 
456 beds, are now complete. One unit 
was opened in November, 1953, and 
the remaining 5 during 1954. A total 
of 680 beds will have been added to 
this hospital when this construction is 
completed. 


The new hospital at Port Arthur 
has already over 700 patients in 
residence, and its ultimate capacity will 


be 1,200 to 1,300. 


Regarding the hospital training 
school at Smiths Falls, we have almost 
1,600 patients in residence, and the 
ultimate complement will be between 
2,200 to 2,400. 


Construction of the Ontario hos- 
pital at North Bay started in the spring 
of 1955, and we have provided in our 
Estimates for the maintenance of this 


building in 1956-57. 


At the Ontario Hospital in Toronto, 
999 Queen St. W., the new medical, 
surgical, reception and _ diagnostic 
clinical building, with administration 
section, was completed in September, 
1955. The building consists of 100 beds 
for patients, an extensive out-patient 
department, and other facilities. Other 
construction planned or in progress will 
provide 560 new beds at Woodstock, 
500 at Kingston, 152 at Penetang, 300 
at Orillia, as well as another hospital 
training school for mentally defective 
children somewhere in southwestern 
Ontario. 


Actually, expansion, renovation, or 
new construction is going on some- 
where in all of our Ontario hospitals 
at all times. The greater part of the 
additional $3 million needed for the 
[Ontario hospital service will be re- 
quired for increased salary and main- 
tenance costs. With more beds avail- 
able, both of these items will go up 
accordingly. 


For some years, the government has 
been exploring the causes of mental 
illness and endeavouring to find a way 
to detect such illness at an earlier stage, 
in the hope that fewer people will have 
to be admitted to hospitals in the years 
to come. To this end, a_ psychiatric 
service in general hospitals has been 
undertaken in several large centres, 
with a view to offering skilled diagnosis 
and treatment at the community level. 
This policy was not established until 
1953 and gradually came into operation 
during 1954 and 1955. 


We have not too many years of 
experience on which to base our find- 
ings, but reports from the several 
psychiatric units now operating in gen- 
eral hospitals indicate that not more 
than 5 to 20 per cent. of these patients 
will later require further treatment in 
our Ontario hospitals. 


The Department of Health is asking 
for additional money for public hos- 
pitals. There are now under construc- 
tion throughout the province 2,937 
active treatment hospital beds and 475 
chronic hospital beds. Construction 
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We received two briefs from the 
Hamilton area, one from the city of 
Hamilton, and the other from the county 
of ‘Wentworth, and both were very 
much in favour of toll roads in our 
particular area. I think I would have 
support from the hon. member for Essex 
North (Mr. Reaume) for a toll road, 
based on a feasibility report, between 
Windsor and Fort Erie, joining up with 
the road from Hamilton to Toronto. 
Those would be the areas which would 
be most likely to pay 100 per cent. of 
their way as far as toll charges are 
concerned. 


We did not have the opportunity to 
acquire as much information as we 
would have liked, as far as toll roads 
are concerned, and I would definitely 
support the recommendation that the 
committee have the opportunity of meet- 
ing again, making further observations 
and hearing briefs from other parts of 
the province, before a final report is 
brought in. 


I noticed in today’s Toronto Daily 
Star, this item: 


SHOULD FILE AND ForGET REPORT 
~ ON ToLit Roaps 


It was a half-hearted report pre- 
sented to the Legislature by the spe- 
cial committee on toll roads. Though 
approving them in principle, it warily 
avoids recommending application of 
the principle in actual practice. 


That was certainly not meant as a 
compliment, but I think it should be 
taken as one, because until we are 
through and have all the facts, I think 
it would be very unwise to place the 
government in a position of the com- 
mittee making a recommendation. 


In conclusion, I would like to say a 
word concerning the little discussion 
that arose regarding a “gentleman’s 
agreement”. As a member of that com- 
mittee, I would have to support the 
hon. member for Bellwoods (Mr. 
Yaremko) and say that to my knowl- 
edge no gentleman’s agreement was 
made, nor did I at any time hear one 
being discussed. I think the hon. mem- 
ber for York South (Mr. MacDonald) 
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was definitely ott of order in making 
such a statement. It was a unanimous 
report, and it should have remained as 
such. 


IV eee ee DC Leen Ga eae 
North): I would like to say that I 
agree with everything the hon. member 
for Wentworth (Mr. Child) has said, 
and what has been said by other hon. 
members, with the exception of the hon. 
member for York South (Mr. Mac- 
Donald). Getting back to this business 
of a “gentleman’s agreement”, as I un- 
derstand it, if there was any member 
of the committee who did not agree with 
what was in the report, he had the right 
to file a minority report, but I took it 
when we signed the report we were all 
in favour of it. I think if anybody 
broke the agreement at all, if we had 
one, it was the hon. member for York 
South. There is no question about that 
at all. 


In the early days of the meetings, we 
established what I would call an “open 
door” policy. We invited many differ- 
ent groups of people to come, and every- 
body was welcome. Many people did 
come, and of the many who came, there 
was only one person, a Mr. Hastings, 
who, as far as I know was the only one 
who was absolutely opposed to the idea 
and principle of toll roads. However, 
there were many other groups who came 
and we were cautious about it. 


We approached it from the angle of 
finance, how we might in some way be 
helpful in the way of taking the load 
off the back of the government, and 
helping with a scheme to build high- 
ways. 


I think one thing which was most 
outstanding was the fact that the tourist 
trade coming from the United States of 
America has been declining. That for- 
merly has been one of the major indus- 
tries of the province. I think we all 
should keep our eye on the business of 
getting people to come over here, not 
with the idea of securing money from 
them, but making them welcome, by 
having good roads and highways, and 
in that way, we would attract many 
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people from the United States to spend 
their summers here. I think if we look 
at the figures, we would find there are 
more people going from Canada, and 
spending more money in the United 
States, than there are people coming 
from the United States and spending 
money over here. 


Regarding the principles as contained 
in this little green book, I am of the 
opinion they are good. We have made 
no final agreement. There is no real 
bindmg clause at all in the report. J 
think the chairman, at the very outset 
of the meetings which were held — and 
at every subsequent meeting — made it 
quite clear that anybody, whether for or 
against, would have the opportunity of 
coming before the committee and filing 
a brief, or speaking, and for many, many 
hours we sat and listened to arguments 
pro and con. The work which was done 
by the chairman of the committee and 
the secretary was outstanding in my 
opinion, and I agree with others who 
have spoken, that we should be allowed 
to go back and finish our job. It is a 
big job. We have many, many weeks 
and months of hard work ahead of us. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): I agree with the hon. member 
for Essex North and the others who 
have spoken on the various phases of 
this subject. 


Eheretorew lt Dea ker nl ee eOmnty 
move, seconded by Mr. Porter: 


TuHat, the select committee of the 
House appointed on September 8, 1955, 
to study all matters relating to toll roads 
and to report on the application of the 
same to certain areas having regard to 
the needs of the province of Ontario, be 
re-appointed. 


And Tart the select committee have 
authority to sit during the interval be- 
tween sessions and have full power and 
authority to call for persons, papers and 
things and to examine witnesses under 
oath, and the Assembly doth command 
and compel attendance before the said 
select committee of such persons and the 
production of such papers and things as 
the committee may deem necessary for 
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any of its proceedings and deliberations, 
for which purpose the hon. Speaker 
may issue his warrant or warrants. 


Said committee to consist of 11 mem- 
bers as follows: 


Mr. Robarts (chairman); Messrs. 
Auld, Root, Child, MacDonald, Jolley, 
Mackenzie, Manley, Reaume, Sander- 
cock and Yaremko. 


Before the motion is put, Mr. Speak- 
er, may I say that I have looked at the 
resolution in the light of what some 
hon. members have said about the ton- 
mile charges, and matters of that kind, 
and I feel the terms of reference are 
broad enough to permit the committee 
to look into that feature of highway 
revenue. As a matter of fact, the ton- 
mile charge is actually a toll charge in 
many ways; therefore, I think, as I say, 
the terms of reference are broad enough 
to enable the committee to investigate 
those matters. 


The department of the hon. Provin- 
cial Treasurer has already arranged to 
have Mr. Philip Clark, the comptroller 
of revenue, and Mr. George Gathercole, 
the deputy minister of economics, visit 
the state of Oregon, and they will be 
able to give to the committee, within 
a very short time, a very complete 
résumé of what is being done in that 
particular area. 


It will be for the committee then to 
carry on such other investigations as it 
may deem necessary, in regard to this 
very important subject. 


_ Motion agreed to. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
it is my intention to present a motion to 
the House reconstituting the committee 
on smoke control and air pollution, but 
if there are any hon. members who de- 
sire to speak on its interim report, I 
will withhold the motion until they have 
spoken. 


It is clear, from the interim report 
presented by this committee, that it is 
necessary and desirable it be reconsti- 
tuted, and I will so move, when all hon. 
members, who desire, have finished 
speaking on the subject. 
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INTERIM REPORT, SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON SMOKE 
CONTROL AND AIR POLLUTION 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
I beg to move, seconded by hon. Mr. 
Porter : 


TuatT, the Select Committee of the 
House appointed on September 8, 
1955, to examine existing legislation 
and practice in relation to smoke con- 
trol and air pollution in Ontario with 
particular reference to the installation 
and maintenance of equipment to con- 
trol smoke and air pollution and meth- 
ods and ways of extending public infor- 
mation in connection therewith, be 
re-appointed. 


And Tuart the select committee have 
authority to sit during the interval be- 
tween sessions and have full power and 
authority to call for persons, papers and 
things and to examine witnesses under 
oath, and the Assembly doth command 
and compel attendance before the said 
select committee of such persons and the 
production of such papers and things 
as the committee may deem necessary 
for any of its proceedings and delibera- 
tions, for which purpose the hon. Speak- 
er may issue his warrant or warrants. 

The said committee to consist of 9 
members as follows: 

Mr. Cowling (chairman); Messrs. 
Brandon, Elliott, Kelly, Macaulay, 
Morningstar, Murdoch, Gordon and 
Thomas (Oshawa). 


Motion agreed to. 


REPORT SHUECT COMMITTEE 
ONSCHR TPICATES ORS TITLE 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): In relation to the report by 
this committee, of course, there are hon. 
members who want to speak, and they 
should feel quite at liberty to do so. 


May I say to the House that the re- 
port with a draft Bill has been received. 
We were all very much interested in 
the comments made in the report by the 
hon. member for Riverdale (Mr. 
Macaulay), the hon. member for Wa- 
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terloo North (Mr. Wintermeyer), and 
it is my recollection other hon. mem- 
bers spoke on the report favourably, 
and on the recommendations of the com- 
mittee. 


On the other hand, I may say that I 
was very much interested in the very 
reasoned and painstaking address made 
by the hon. member for Waterloo South 
(Mr. Myers), and at the care he ap- 
parently had taken to fortify his 
arguments. 


It is quite plain there are reasons for 
and against such legislation. I would 
like to weigh these matters very care- 
fully, and I would not be prepared, as 
the leader of the government, to intro- 
duce the Bill which has been the subject 
of investigation and study at this time. 
I think such a Bill could very properly 
be introduced at the next session of the 
Legislature, and thus provide time for 
the whole matter to be most thoroughly 
discussed. That would be the procedure 
I would like to follow, despite any 
debate which may follow my remarks. 


On the other hand, if hon. members 
desire to speak on the subject, I trust 
they will do so without restriction. If 
no hon. member desires to speak, then I 
move for the discharge of the Order. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves that Order 
No. 54 be discharged. 


He said: In so moving, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to thank the members of 
the committee for the very painstaking 
consideration they have given to the 
subject. For the information of the hon. 
members newly in the House, may I 
say that the subject matter was first 
introduced in the session of 1954, at 
which time a select committee of the 
House was appointed. It produced a 
draft Bill which was part of its report, 
when it reported to the House in 1955— 
a year ago. 

At that time, in giving first reading to 
the Bill which was then produced by the 
committee, it was not intended, of 
course, that the Bill should go beyond 
that stage, as it was necessary for sufh- 
cient time to be provided for the Bill to 
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be carefully studied by those interests 
in Ontario which are concerned with 
this matter. The procedure adopted at 
that time was fully justified by what 
has taken place since. As a matter of 
fact, the Bill was studied by many 
people. 

The proposal for a central registry, 
and the reforming of our practices in 
that regard, was advanced by certain 
persons who were very greatly inter- 
ested. On the other hand, the fact that 
the Bill was given this study by various 
persons and interests in the province, 
upon the re-establishment of the com- 
mittee, has produced very great changes 
in the Bill which was introduced a year 
ago. I am sure the members of the 
committee, whom I heartily thank for 
the services they have performed, will 
agree the whole subject should be given 
a most thorough study by the law officers 
and the departments concerned, and, 
with the consent of the House, we will 
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allow the matter to stand until next 
session. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order No. 54 discharged. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
although it is 6 o’clock, I would like at 
this time to call Order No. 42, and with 
the calling of that Order, Mr. Speaker 
may declare it 6 o’clock, and we can 
proceed at 8 o’clock this evening with 
the addresses on the amendment to the 
motion that Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the chair, and the House resolve itself 
into Committee of Supply. 


The House, on Order, resolved itself 
into Committee of Supply. | 


MR. SPEAKER: It being 6 of the 
clock, I do now leave the chair. The 
House will re-assemble at 8 o’clock. 


It being 6 of the clock, the House 
took recess. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


8 O'CLOCK P.M. 


The House resumed. 


THE BUDGET 


NRG ee WAR DRO PEM (Port 
Arthur): Mr. Speaker, this ovation is 
really overwhelming. In speaking on the 
Budget debate, first of all I want to con- 
gratulate the hon, Provincial Treasurer 
(Mr. Porter) on a Budget which I 
believe is a highlight in the annals of 
this province. I do not think any other 
government has produced one of similar 
status. I am sorry the hon. Provincial 
Treasurer is not in his place. When we 
consider that it is the 13th consecutive 
surplus this province has shown, and 
that there are no new taxes, sales or 
otherwise, it is a highlight in govern- 
ment in this country, and throughout the 
world. 

I do want to pay personal tribute 
to the hon. Provincial Treasurer for the 
logical way in which it was presented, 
the sound, clear thinking he showed, and 
the caution at all times which he dis- 
played in not making overstatements. 
In fact, he showed he is a sound ad- 
ministrator, and has a pleasant, forth- 
right approach to this province’s 
problems. 

When we come to think that we are 
governing 5.25 million people, spend- 
ing upwards of $500 million a year, and 
contemplate the expenditure of some $8 
billion over the next 15 or 20 years, we 
really should be very serious-minded 
about the tremendous responsibilities 
that our position as legislators in this 
province gives us. 
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Now, I would like to tell the hon. 
Provincial Treasurer I have been very 
complimentary to him, and it is only 
the fear of taking too much time which 
prevents me from repeating those things 
which I feel so deeply regarding him in 
his excellent presentation of the Budget 
to this House. 


I have heard a great deal about wel- 
fare, and some have intimated this gov- 
ernment has been dodging welfare serv- 
ices in this province. When we realize 
what the hon. Minister of Welfare (Mr. 
Cecile) proposed to us the other night, 
by way of old-age assistance, homes for 
the aged, special home care, mothers’ 
allowances, unemployment relief, and all 
those other things, I think we are in 
the lead as far as welfare services in this 
country are concerned. 


We are the ones who are pioneering 
health insurance in this province. I just 
want to say, Mr. Speaker, we have had 
the fortitude to propose a plan which 
will be a pattern for all Canada. 


Nerve Chairman mit vou, look back 
through the record of this government, 
you will see they have never under- 
taken anything they did not finish, and 
this is another job that they will stay 
with until completion. 


It was amusing to me to hear the 
new terms being brought out in connec- 
tion with health-insurance plans. Years 
ago, when there was a great deal of sick- 
ness, it was called “plague.” A few years 
ago, it was known as an “epidemic” 
and I hear, in the very august body of 
the committee on health, it is now a 
“catastrophe” and they are talking about 
“catastrophic insurance.” 
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Mr. Speaker, that is “over my head.” 
I believe in the last few days, I have 
seen some would-be amateur actuaries 
at work in that health committee, and 
I think it would be better for them to 
leave it to wiser heads to work out a 
plan which would be beneficial to all 
our people, and would be better for this 
government which has done so much 
in the past for the people of this 
province. 

I have also heard “a lot of baloney,” 
Mr. Speaker. I have heard some people 
say this government should do it them- 
selves, and not wait for the Dominion 
government. This province has had to 
take the initiative in a great many things, 
and when we hear people speak of the 
Dominion government giving $60 million 
to this health insurance plan, I would 
like to ask the Opposition from where 
does that money come? We give them 
the money in very large quantities from 
this province, and they return it to us 
inn. small) amounts, in) tact, as? little#as 
they possibly can. That is a true picture 
of what the Dominion government is 
doing to assist us in most of these 
services. 


I was listening to a Bill which the 
hon. Attorney-General (Mr. Roberts) 
brought in the other day, The Fire 
Marshals Act, and I would like to 
make a suggestion to him. I was at a 
fire the other night and noticed the 
men in uniform, many of them returned 
soldiers, and I would like to see 
all the firemen in uniform in this prov- 
ince wearing their service ribbons. I 
think that would be a good thing, and 
I would like to see it carried out. 


Another thing I would like to see 
is a picture of Her Majesty The Queen 
in all our court houses throughout the 
province. A short time ago I attended 
a naturalization court in my city, and 
in telling them of the benefits of Cana- 
dian naturalization, I turned to talk 
about our beloved Queen, expecting to 
see a picture there; instead I found a 
blank wall. I think in all our court 
houses there should be a big picture of 
Her Majesty gracing the walls. 


Another thing I would like to see is 
our naturalization courts made much 
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more impressive. We hear about our 
“ethnic groups”, and the institutions for 
our new Canadians, but I think, in 
most cases, our naturalization courts 
are rather stuffy, they are not made 
impressive enough, in my opinion. 

If you have ever seen a group of new 
American citizens being naturalized 
you will recall a band playing, a flag 
flying, a salute of guns, and one of the 
dignitaries makes an address telling 
them how fortunate they are to become 
American citizens. It is most impres- 
sive, and something that remains in 
their memories for life. 


I think our naturalization courts 
should be made much more impressive 
in this country, to impress our new 
Canadians as to just what they have 
acquired by Canadian citizenship, which 
protects them in every country of the 
world and provides them with the best 
opportunities for a full life. I would 
like the hon. Attorney-General to take 
that under advisement. 


To get back to the Budget. One of 
the most important statements made 
was what we are striving to do is to 
see that an indispensable ingredient of 
stability — public confidence — is well 
maintained. That, to me, is a most 
important statement. I believe this gov- 
ernment, in its years in office, has main- 
tained public confidence by being cau- 
tious and careful in governing and in 
all their dealings with the public, and 
that confidence has been repeatedly 
demonstrated at the polls. I think one 
of the great assets of the hon. Prime 
Minister (Mr. Frost) is that he instills 
public confidence in this government, 
and maintains that stability which is so 
necessary for good government in this 
province. 


I have heard many remarks about 
our civil servants which, to me, were 
derogatory and I want to say that in 
my dealings with this government, and 
with prior governments, I have found 
civil servants to be real public servants 
in the way of public relations, courtesy 
and assistance. When you go around 
this and other buildings you are met with 
courtesy, and with a feeling they want 
to do something for you, and it is really 
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a pleasure and I want to congratulate, 
especially you, Mr. Speaker, on the 
choice of civil servants in your office. 
It is always a pleasure for me to go 
into your office with my constituents, 
and note the courtesy which is ex- 
tended. I would say that our civil 
servants are second to none in the 
world, and I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank them for their kindness 
to me, and the courtesy with which 
they have received me. 


I want to mention one other thing, 
before I get into the main part of my 
address. My ego has been inflated all 
day when I learned that I was going to 
speak, because the time was getting 
shorter and shorter, and the uncompli- 
mentary remarks I was hearing were 
becoming increasingly frequent. 


Someone mentioned to the hon. Min- 
ister of Highways (Mr. Allan) the 
necessity for spending large sums of 
money on salt, and I wish to say that 
if it were not for salt and calcium 
chloride, in my end of the province in 
the fall, winter and spring, all traffic 
would stop. We cannot have enough 
calcium chloride used on our roads in 
our area, and I certainly hope this is 
one place where the hon. Minister of 
Highways does not try to economize. 
That is one thing we need, and which 
we have to have to keep our transpor- 
tation moving, and salt is one item 
upon which money is well spent in the 
Highways Budget. 


Mires opeaker, we in the north are 
going to make our contribution to that 
stability about which I spoke, and which 
the hon. Provincial Treasurer men- 
tioned — public confidence — in re- 
turn for what this government has 
done and is going to continue to do 
for us. We know — and I am speak- 
ing for every hon. member from a 
northern constituency when I mention 
these things — that in the north coun- 
try, we will be a mighty pillar support- 
ing the economic progress of this na- 
tion, and we will see to it that we will 
make a contribution to that stability 
for what has been done for us in great 
measure. 
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There is a Bill just introduced for a 
water resources commission, and we 
can make a great contribution to that. 


The long talked of plan to provide 
southern Ontario with water from the 
Great Lakes began to take form when 
the Legislature set up the Ontario 
Water Resources Commission. 


It is estimated that in the next 20 
years the commission will spend as 
much as $2.4 billion to create pipe lines 
and sewage disposal facilities through- 
out that part of the province. Not only 
will the water be used for the ordinary 
domestic purposes but it may also be 
used for irrigation. 


All that means a great amount of 
water will be taken out of Lake Huron 
and Georgian Bay; so much possibly, 
that it my have an effect on the amount 
flowing over Niagara Falls, unless it is 
drained back into Lake Erie as some of 
it probably will be, but not likely all. 


It may be remembered that when the 
Chicago ‘‘water steal” was a subject of 
discussion and protest some years ago, 
it was largely due to the fact that it was 
being diverted for so-called sanitary 
purposes to the Mississippi River. The 
question comes up: will there be objec- 
tion to the diversion of water from the 
Great Lakes, regardless of the fact that 
most of it at least will go back? What- 
ever amount is not returned above 
Niagara Falls will have a bearing on 
power production. 


It could be that in time there may be 
a further diversion of water from the 
Albany watershed into Lake Superior, 
adding to the amount now coming from 
the Ogoki into Lake Nipigon. The great 
Albany River is only another 25 miles 
or so away. A’ contemplated expendi- 
ture of $2.4 billion in 20 years would 
seem to be sufficient to include a new 
outlet for at least part of the Albany 
flow. 


The Nipigon River before long may 
become. still larger. And perhaps that 
would add to the Thunder Bay power 
supply, too. More will soon be needed 
here and sources are scarce. 


This situation should be investigated. 
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A population of 500,000 for north- 
western Ontario in the next 20 to 25 
years is not inconceivable, based on the 
brisk growth of established centres and 
the birth and blossoming of new com- 
munities in Thunder Bay, Rainy River, 
Kenora and Patricia districts that com- 
prise the big half of the province. 


Augmenting the natural growth of 
the region will be increased population 
from the greatly accelerated use and 
more diversified processing of the 
forests, discovery and development of 
new mineral deposits, and more land 
settlement to supply the expanding 
northwestern Ontario market. 


Fort William-Port Arthur and their 
suburban and semi-suburban areas are 
now approaching the 100,000 mark. 


Atikokan, centre of the great Steep 
Rock and Caland iron ore mines, leaped 
from a population of 300 in 1943 to 
5,500 in 1955. It forecasts a community 
of 18,000 to 20,000 before the end of 20 
years. 


Fort Frances, Kenora, Dryden, all 
centres of expanding forest products 
industries, have registered solid popula- 
tion gains and are expected to match or 
exceed the overall average. 


A new forest industry at Sioux Look- 
out and revival of similar operations at 
Nipigon, both anticipated, will give these 
communities sharp new stimulus. In- 
tensive exploration and development of 
new mines are bound to spark Geraldton 
and Beardmore. 


What of the towns yet unborn? They 
will rise to dot the map of the north- 
west, to join the new mining centre of 
Manitouwadge, the forest towns of Red 
Rock, Terrace Bay and Marathon. Born 
they will be as the Canadian Shield 
yields its secrets and the engineer, the 
scientist and the plain pioneer march 
full stride into the nuclear age to de- 
velop this great section of Canada. 


As to forests, northwestern Ontario’s 
10 pulp and paper mills produce more 
than one million tons of forest prod- 
ucts annually with a gross value of 
perhaps $150 million. In the past year, 
expansion programmes were completed, 


well under way, or launched, amounting 
to about $75 million. 


Newsprint industry leaders predict 
that Canadian production will be 
doubled within the next 20 to 25 years 
to meet world demand. In this huge 
development the industry of the north- 
west should share fully if it successfully 
meets these problems: availability of 
timber, high labour and transportation 
costs, lack of access roads, availability 
of electric power. 


We have the trees. Adequate raw 
material for further expansion is 
assured by the forest resources inven- 
tory. Of its accessible conifer stands, 
the annual tree harvest is a fraction of 
the allowable cut. Hardwoods utiliza- 
tion is negligible. 

Based on the recent forest inventory, 
the Ontario government is embarked 
on a permanent programme covering 
forest protection, access and manage- 
ment. It embraces forest development 
roads, far-flung reforestation, intensi- 
fied efforts to utilize more hardwoods 
and close partnership with the industry 
to broaden the range of its products. 


The next 25 years should witness tre- 
mendous strides in forest products re- 
search. It is reasonable to expect that 
the forests of the northwest will pro- 
vide the raw material for district plants 
manufacturing chemicals and insulation, 
plastics, explosives, textiles, plywood 
and numerous building materials and 
packages. Says a development engineer : 


The longer we work with the 
technology of wood, the more 
amazed we are at its remarkable 
composition, its versatility and its 
use-potential. Through applied in- 
dustrial research, scientists and en- 
gineers have already developed more 
than 4,000 products from this mira- 
cle material. 


Northwestern Ontario is ready for 
that kind of development. 


Its forest prospects industry, em- 
ploying 17,500 in mill and woodlands . 
operations, with a gross payroll of 
about $75 million, should be doubled 
in the next quarter century. 
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Northwestern Ontario is one of the 
major pulp and paper producing areas 
in the world. Its greatest development 
has taken place over the past two de- 
cades, and in payrolls, personnel and 
production it is the bulwark and back- 
bone of the region’s economy. The 
forest products industry has created 3 
robust communities within relatively 
few years, added immeasurably to the 
growth of 5 established centres, and 
will play an even greater part in the 
future economy of the northwest. 


How this future growth of the in- 
dustry may be best accelerated on sound 
and orderly foundations is discussed a 
little later on by the northwestern On- 
tario section of the Canadian Institute 
of Forestry, an organization at once 
authoritative and experienced, with the 
well-being of both industry and forest 
resources at heart. 


While no new mills have been estab- 
lished in the past few years, existing 
plants are completing or have begun 
programmes of expansion and improve- 
ment totalling more than $75 million. 
Prospects are considered bright for con- 
struction of at least one new mill with- 
in the year ahead. This project alone 
would involve at least $50 million. 


From Marathon on the east to the 
Manitoba boundary on the west, this 
great section of Ontario has 10 pro- 
ducing mills at Marathon, Terrace Bay, 
Red Rock, two in Port Arthur, two 
in Fort William, Dryden, Fort Frances, 
and Kenora. These mills produce most 
grades of pulp and paper products ex- 
cept tissues. To name a few: bleached 
sulphite by Marathon and Terrace Bay 
mainly exported to the United States 
market; Red Rock producing news- 
print, unbleached kraft pulp and kraft 
liner and corrugating material; Pro- 
vincial Paper, fine papers and bleached 
and unbleached sulphite; Abitibi and 
Great Lakes mills at Port Arthur and 
Fort William, mainly newsprint; Dry- 
den (Dryden Paper), all grades of 
kraft wrapping papers, liner and cor- 
rugating mediums and unbleached kraft 
pulp; Fort Frances (Minnesota and 
Ontario), newsprint, groundwood 
printing papers and converting; Kenora 
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(Minnesota and Ontario), newsprint 
and unbleached sulphite pulp. 


FE. Lorne Goodall, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Dryden Paper 
Company Limited, says: 


This is an imposing array of mills 
and products, with a large percentage 
of the total production of Canada. It 
has been built up due to its proximity 
to forests but handicapped by high 
freight rates. It has been the back- 
bone of the economy of the district 
and will continue in this position. 

it’ has?) a™ potential ) for future 
growth, but that future growth will 
depend to a great degree on low costs 
being maintained, how we can reduce 
the costs of handling our pulpwood 
to the mills, how closely management 
and labour can work together so that 
both can enjoy prosperity without 
one or the other pricing themselves 
out of the market, how closely indus- 
try and The Department of Lands 
and Forests can work together with- 
out prohibitive legislation, and how 
freight rates can be reduced to reach 
the big consuming markets of the 
world. 


The vista ahead is almost limitless, 
if the factors referred to are controlled 
to place the area in a strong competitive 
position. Only a fraction of the annual 
allowable cut of coniferous forests is 
being harvested, while utilization of 
hardwood species is negligible. Great 
tracts of timber have reached maturity. 

There are more than 4,000 wood, 
wood fibre and wood chemical products 
now manufactured on this continent, in- 
dicating the diversity of industry pos- 
sible from the great forest resources of 
the area. With cheaper transportation 
promised by the seaway, growing popu- 
lations of both Canada and the United 
States, bold and dynamic leadership of 
industry and government can widen the 
horizons of the northwest’s forest prod- 
ucts industry infinitely. 

We should build access roads. Because 
the floating of logs is the cheapest and 
often the only available means of moving 
them to the mills, the hardwood species 
of poplar and white birch, wherein lies 
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the potential for wood processing ex- 
pansion, are not presently harvested in 
any substantial volume. There is a 
definite need for trunk roads, suitable 
for heavy trucking, before any large 
scale hardwood development can take 
place. These roads have been called 
“forest access roads,” and their construc- 
tion, essential to the development of the 
region, is a worthy step meriting im- 
mediate implementation by provincial 
and | federal agencies. Read what 
Ambridge says. 

Until approximately 1953, the export 
of pulpwood was a very large business 
in the region, representing possibly close 
to $15 million in peak years. This trade 
has dwindled substantially. As an in- 
dicator of this decrease, the Port Arthur 
district exports of pulpwood now repre- 
sent a value of just a little over $3 
million annually, compared to over $6 
million in 1952. Due to government 
regulation and high freight rates at this 
end, and the development of the pulping 
of hardwoods in the United States, this 
business is shrinking rapidly. After be- 
coming mature, forests deteriorate and 
rot back into the ground. It is, therefore, 
sound from economic and_ forestry 
points of view that unmanufactured 
wood be exported to available markets 
until local manufacturing plants are 
established. Such export practices should 
not be permitted to deplete the capital 
growing stock of the region, except for 
salvaging products which would other- 
wise be wasted. Let us manufacture our 
resources to their ultimate in Canada 
to give more work to Canadians. 


Availability of power: The accessible 
hydro-electric power available in north- 
western Ontario is approaching complete 
development. One additional hazard to 
the establishment of new pulp mills may 
be lack of electric power. In the long 
term planning for the development of 
this area, all potential power sources will 
have to be explored. 


Forest properties anywhere can be 
efficiently handled only by the applica- 
tion of a high degree of scientific know- 
ledge and technical skill. Formal man- 
agement plans have been prepared for 
the forests of the region by competent 


professional foresters possessing these 
skills. This major and progressive step 
toward proper and adequate manage- 
ment is most highly commended. Since 
forest culture and treatment is an art, 
its practice cannot be defined by Statute 
to apply without variation throughout 
an area as divergent in forest, market 
and social conditions as is the province 
of Ontario. 

The proper treatment for any parti- 
cular forest can be directed only by 
competent professional men, after giving 
full consideration, right on the spot, to 
all influences affecting the forest at that 
time. This premise at once implies the 
decentralization of regulatory authority. 


Some factors complementary to the 
attainment of sound management of 
forests include: 


(a) Operational plans. The realistic 
short-term operational plans within the 
framework of any formal management 
plans should be prepared and carried 
out. 


(b) Forest protection. Action neces- 
sary to protect against fire, insects and 
disease will be increasingly vital as 
industry expands to full utilization of 
the forests. Most losses from insects and 
disease are due directly to forests not 
being harvested before they become 
over-mature. These losses and also fire 
losses will be minimized as the forest 
area is developed. There is no room for 
complacency in forest protection. The 
effort will, therefore, have to increase 
in efficiency and intensity as forest-use 
development occurs. 


Development of northwestern On- 
tario, soundly based on a manageable 
and renewable natural resource such as 
the forests, can progress swiftly and can 
amplify the general surge of the Cana- 
dian national economy. The pace of this 
development will be governed prin- 
cipally by the extent to which basic 
circumstances are recognized, under- 
stood and, where necessary, modified or 
corrected. 


Minerals: What of our mineral re- 
sources? 


Already an important source of iron 
ore, northwestern Ontario will become 
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in the next 20 to 25 years one of the 
most important producers of high- 
grade, direct-shipping ores on the con- 
tinent. Tremendous developments are 
under way. 


Pioneer in the northwest, Steep Rock 
Iron Mines Limited shipped 2,265,555 
tons valued at nearly $25 million in 
1955. By 1960 its production will 
climb to 6 million tons and ultimately 
to 8.5 million tons, worth more than 
$100 million, 4 times the 1955 total. 


Caland Ore Company, subsidiary of 
Inland Steel Company, now embarked 
on a $50 million development pro- 
gramme on an ore body leased from 
Steep Rock, will ship its first iron ore 
in 1960 and ultimately produce 3 mil- 
lion tons per year. Its ore deposit is 
expected to supply half the require- 
ments of the big American steel com- 
pany. 

The Steep Rock area is, in fact, a 
range rather than a mine, and further 
exploration is expected to determine 
additional hundreds of millions of tons 
of rich ore to supply this continent for 
generations. 


Iron Bay Mines plans a $50 million 
development of low-grade ore at Bruce 
Lake, near Red Lake, to produce ulti- 
mately 3 million tons annually of pelle- 
tized iron concentrates. 


From the Manitouwadge, Sheban- 
dowan-Kashabowie and Werner-Rix 
Lakes and in the Kenora district, fu- 
ture annual production is scheduled of 
40,000 tons of copper, 60,000 tons of 
zinc, and lesser amounts of nickel and 
cobalt. 


The decade ahead is expected to wit- 
ness great developments in lithium and 
perhaps uranium in the Nipigon Lake- 
Beardmore area, and in nickel and 
uranium in the Shebandowan and Ken- 
ora regions. 


Nine gold mines, principally concen- 
trated in the Red Lake area, producing 
about $20 million yearly, would be 
doubled in number if gold increased in 
price. 


Continued widespread search inevit- 
ably will uncover rich new deposits of 
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ore, while technological advances and 
market demands should bring new pro- 
cessing plants to the northwest. 


Iron Ore—a key to the future: Listen 
to the story of Steep Rock. 


When he went to Steep Rock in 1938 
as a young engineer, M. S. Fothering- 
ham, now president of Steep Rock Iron 
Mines Limited, even then was im- 
pressed by the fact that Canada was 
paying out the entire value of the gold 
it produced to import iron and steel 
products. Gold then was our leader in 
thesiminines, industry... limes are 
changing. 


In 1954, the value of iron ore pro- 
duced at Steep Rock alone exceeded 
the dollar value of production from the 
largest gold mine in this country. It 
will not be many years before Canada’s 
iron ore production has a value of 
around $400 million. That comes close 
to the combined value of all nickel, 
copper and gold produced in Canada in 
1954. 


A major factor in the swiftly-expand- 
ing development of Canada’s iron ore 
resources has been and will continue to 
bewthe: Steep Rock range.) Since it 
began producing in 1945, it has shipped 
nearly 13 million tons valued at more 
than $110 million. In record-breaking 
1955 it shipped 2,265,555 tons, more 
than a million tons over 1954, worth 
approximately $25 million. 


By 1960, Steep Rock Iron Mines 
Limited expects to ship more than 6 
million tons worth approximately $50 
million. Ultimately, the value of its an- 
nual production is expected to reach 
8.5 million tons, worth $100 million, 
4 times the 1955 total. 


These are box-car figures that indi- 
cate the tremendous importance of 
Steep Rock in the growth of northwest- 
ern Ontario, in the economy of Canada, 
and in the international iron ore out- 


look. 


Here are more: Steep Rock’s pay- 
roll in 1955 was $4.5 million. By 1960 
it is expected to be $13.5 million and 
ultimately $16 million. In 1955 it paid 
$3.1 million for rail haulage of iron 
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ore; the freight bill will total $7.4 mil- 
lion by 1960 and ultimately between 
$11.5 million and $13 million. 


Back in 1943, in Steep Rock’s in- 
fancy, the nearby railway point of Ati- 
kokan was a hamlet of 300 population. 
Its municipal assessment was $65,000. 
It is now a vigorous town of 5,500 
with an assessment of $5 million. By 
1960 it will have a population of from 
12,000 to 15,000, and ultimately will 
be a thriving city of 15,000 to 20,000. 
By 1960 Atikokan’s assessment will be 
at least $10 million and may reach $13 
million. Its ultimate assessment is es- 
timated between $13.5 million and $18 
million. Retail trade volume in Atiko- 
kan last year amounted to $7 million. 
It will more than double in the next 5 
years and ultimately may reach $20 
million. 


The fabulous saga of Steep Rock now 
is well known and need not be repeated 
here. Many Canadians, and the spur 
of war, made the development possible. 
Bold and brilliant engineering met the 
unique challenges involved in diverting 
rivers, draining large lakes and remov- 
ing millions of cubic yards of lake bot- 
tom to make the rich deposits of iron 
accessible for mining. 


The company’s consulting engineer 
has reported estimated ore reserves to 
1,000 feet of depth at 288.1 million 
tons, of which 184 million are in the 
area directly owned by Steep Rock and 
104 million tons in the area leased to a 
subsidiary of Inland Steel Company. 
Ore is known to exist at depths greater 
than 2,100 feet and is expected to per- 
sist to much greater depths. 


Because of the considerable extent of 
the property, to date only 5 of the many 
areas geologically favourable for ore 
deposition have been explored in any 
detail. The ultimate resources may 
total many hundreds of millions of tons. 
But on the basis of present estimates, 
only to a depth of 1,000 feet, Steep 
Rock and its lessor could produce at 
the rate of 8.5 million to 10 million tons 
annually for a period of 25 years. 


Augmenting the prodigious future 
output of Steep Rock Iron Mines, the 


Inland Steel Company of the United 
States now is engaged in a mammoth 
development programme on _ property 
leased from the pioneer firm. 


Through a wholly-owned subsidiary 
the Caland Ore Company Limited, ap- 
proximately $50 million is being spent 
to bring into production rich deposits 
near Steep Rock operations. 


First ore from this deposit is sche- 
duled for shipment by 1960, and mine 
production ultimately is expected to 
total 3 million tons annually. The min- 
ing programme represents a tremendous 
stake in northwestern Ontario by the 
big United States company which this 
year ‘announced a’$225° milliont sex 
pansion plan. 


Benefitting by the experience of Steep 
Rock Mines Limited, the new Caland 
Company is in the midst of the hercu- 
lean task of draining a lake and remov- 
ing the overlying burden of silt. The 
immensity of this dredging operation 
can be compared only to the dredging 
made necessary in the construction of 
the Panama canal, largest excavation 
project ever undertaken by man. 


The work on the canal involved mov- 
ing 220 million cubic yards of earth, 
the greater part of which was done by 
20 dredges throughout the 10-year con- 
struction programme. In contrast to 
this, Caland’s plans are to remove 160 
million tons (three-quarters of the yard- 
age removed for the canal) with two 
dredges in approximately half the time. 


By September 1, 1955, much of this 
preliminary work was completed. A 
140-mile, 115,000-volt power line was 
constructed from Port Arthur, and two 
huge dredges built at Port Arthur were 
in operation. Lake waters were lowered 
75 feet and several million cubic yards 
of material dredged. Power required 
to operate these two dredges is equi- 
valent to the amount of power required 
to service a community of 60,000 people. 


Before 1960, when it is expected that 
Caland will ship the first ton of iron ore, 
an open pit mine must be planned and 
brought into operation and shafts must 
be started to continue mine production 
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from underground. In addition, a 5- 
mile railroad spur line must be built and 
the plant area with all the necessary 
buildings must be constructed and ar- 
rangements made for adequate stock- 
piling facilities. 

The iron ore from Caland’s Steep 
Rock mine will be prepared to conform 
to the requirements of the Indiana 
Harbor works of Inland Steel Company, 
so that the mill will receive the best pos- 
sible raw material for the furnaces. 
Steep Rock ore is high grade, direct- 
shipping ore and lends itself well to 
furnace practices. 


The present iron ore requirements of 
Inland Steel Company are approxi- 
mately 5 million tons per year. As 
Inland expands, it is expected that this 
capacity also will expand, and it is con- 
ceivable that Caland Ore Company will 
supply as high as 50 per cent. of Inland 
ore requirements when Caland has 
reached full production. 


Still another gigantic iron ore de- 
velopment in northwestern Ontario is 
in prospect in the Red Lake area north 
of Dryden. Iron Bay Mines plans a 
$50 million development of a deposit, 
estimated at 500 million tons, at Bruce 
Lake. Here are the broad outlines of 
the plan now shaping up: 


Processing plants costing $30 million 
to $35 million; an 80-mile rail line link- 
ing the mine and the main line of the 
Canadian National Railway; a 90-mile 
gas pipe line spur from the trans-Canada 
pipe line; ultimate production of 4 muil- 
lion tons of high grade iron ore pellets 
a year through processing of 10 million 
long tons of crude ore. 


The objective is production in 1958 
with an initial unit of rated capacity of 
500,000 long tons of pellets. This would 
dovetail with the completion target for 
both the trans-Canada gas pipe line and 
the St. Lawrence seaway. Ultimate 
production of 4 million tons would be 
reached by stages, with the addition of 
pelletizing units. 


All economic studies of mining, pro- 
cessing, and transportation costs have 
indicated the project to be a_ highly 
economic one. Ability to use the new 
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Lurgi process for turning out pellets 
will mean that no binder or plasticizer 
will be used, nor will coal be required 
as an additive fuel in the pelletizing 
process. This will mean a_ substantial 
economy over other pelletizing opera- 
tions in North America. 


A bulk sample representative of all 
Iron Bay drilling recently was sent to 
Germany to the widely known Lurgi 
Gesellschaft fur Chemie u. Hutten- 
wesen, and pellets turned out using the 
Lurgi process average 65.2 per cent. 
iron and 7 per cent. silica. 


While magnetite concentrate forms 
the raw material, pellets turned out are 
actually hematite due to the oxidizing 
atmosphere and the temperature of heat 
hardening. Either gas or oil can be used 
as a fuel for heat hardening. 


The final report of Dr. M. W. Bartley, 
the company’s consulting engineer, gives 
a considerably larger tonnage potential 
than his preliminary report. Detailed 
exploration at Bruce Lake has outlined 
an ore zone some 17,000 feet in length 
in which two easily mineable ore bodies, 
with lengths of 3,200 feet and 7,400 feet 
respectively, are located. The width of 
the bodies varies from 120 feet to 650 
feet 


Dr. Bartley reported that a minimum 
of 250 million long tons of crude ore, 
averaging 30.02 per cent. iron, can be 
mined by open pit methods. Because of 
the geological occurrence of the material, 
it is anticipated that at least an equal 
amount will be available for subsequent 
underground operations. 


All iron-bearing cores from 29 drill 
holes were shipped to the research lab- 
oratory of Cleveland Cliffs Iron Com- 
pany at Ishpeming, Michigan, for test. 
The work proved that the iron forma- 
tion is amenable to economic beneficia- 
tion, showing a remarkable uniformity 
in both grade and concentratibility. 


Subsequently a bulk sample was 
shipped to Germany for pilot plant tests 
on concentrating and pelletizing. No 
technical difficulties were encountered 
and the final pelletizing was considered 
highly successful. 
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Iron Bay pellets will eventually be 
shipped to market from ore handling 
facilities at the Canadian Lakehead. 


The next decade may witness iron 
ore development north of Nakina, on 
the main Canadian National Railway 
line, where the presence of an ore body 
of 164 million tons is indicated by Lake 
Superior Iron Limited. 


Recently, Frontenac Exploration and 
Development Company, wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Anaconda Company, was 
granted an option to purchase the 
property by Lake Superior Iron. The 
agreement involves payment of $2.5 
million to Lake Superior Iron as well 
as an interest in a new company to be 
formed by Frontenac. 


The Lake Superior property consists 
of a group of 76 claims in the Kowhash 
district, about 32 miles east of Lake 
Superior’s present holdings; these will 
also be included in the property taken 
over by Frontenac, and on which anom- 
alies and iron ore indications have been 
obtained. 


Lake Superior has reported the 164 
million-ton ore body grades 30 per cent. 
iron to a depth of 500 feet. A total of 
100 million tons is indicated to a shal- 
lower depth of 300 feet. Two labora- 
tories are investigating possible treat- 
ment methods to produce a premium 
grade concentrate, and results are re- 
ported up to expectations. 


These reports of massive and wide- 
spread development and exploration are 
convincing evidence that northwestern 
Ontario iron mines are destined to be 
an enormous bulwark in the regional 
and national economy. 


To understand why iron ore should 
be regarded as a key to our future, says 
M.S. Fotheringham, Steep Rock’s presi- 
dent and outstanding engineer, one has 
only to examine briefly the impact which 
the iron and steel industry has had on 
the economy of the United States. Says 
Mr. Fotheringham: 


“The industrial dominance of that 
prosperous country is linked with its 
formerly tremendous iron ore resources 


and the never-ending development of its 
steel industry. In the last 100 years, 
total iron ore production in the United 
States has amounted to more than 2 
billion tons. In this same period Cana- 
dian sources yielded only 40 million tons, 
or Jess*than 2. per cent) of the: United 
States total. 


“The steel industry of this continent 
has grown, and is continuing to grow, 
at an astounding rate. During the past 
years, while the population of the United 
States doubled, its rate of steel produc- 
tion increased nearly 7-fold, and no end 
is in sight. Such expansion of steel 
output results both from increase in 
population and increase in per capita 
requirements. In the United States, 
heavily industrialized as it is, steel de- 
mand amounts to almost three-quarters 
of a ton per person per year. The people 
use more steel than any other substance 
except coal and water. 


“Canadian consumption of steel per 
capita is somewhat less than this but 
it is high, and it is increasing more 
rapidly than any other nation. This in- 
crease is especially impressive when one 
considers the prominence of light metals 
and plastics in our economy. However, 
iron and steel—because of their essen- 
tial physical qualities and relatively low 
cost—will never be pushed into the back- 
ground by such other substances. 


“With this insatiable demand for steel, 
the United States is fast approaching 
exhaustion of her domestic reserves of 
top grade iron ore. Never, since America 
first began to make steel, has such a 
shift-over in the iron picture been so 
clearly indicated and accepted. As time 
goes on, the steel industry must look 
to new sources for raw material. The 
need will be satisfied in part, though at 
high cost, by beneficiation of the low- 
grade Minnesota and Michigan ores 
previously regarded as waste material. 


“But to a large degree the United 
States will rely on imported natural ores. 
By 1975, according to the Paley report, 
and other accepted authorities, the 
United States will need to import 65 
million tons of foreign ore every year. 
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That is more than the entire annual re- 
quirement of the North American steel 
industry prior to World War II. 


“What an opportunity this presents 
to us in Canada! 

“There is a striking similarity in the 
history of most iron mines, and the 
history follows this general pattern: the 
initial discovery and its resultant en- 
thusiasm; then the entry of the ‘doubt- 
ing Thomases’ who discount and dis- 
parage the potentialities of the deposit 
while the explorers and the engineers 
assemble the facts and establish whether 
or not the property has merit, and how 
it may be best developed ; then comes the 
struggle for financing, and so far this 
has not been an easy task in Canada. 


“Through all these stages, a prime 
requisite is the support and co-opera- 
tion of governmental agencies at all 
levels. Finally, there is the responsi- 
bility of spending money wisely to de- 
velop the ore deposits and to initiate 
production . . . Steep Rock is a good 
example of this pattern. 


“Today we can glimpse only one cor- 
ner of the Canadian iron ore picture. 
Much exploring remains to be done 
from the Arctic to the American boun- 
dary, and from coast to coast, before the 
complete picture will come into view. 
But even that one corner which we now 
see reflects reasonable assurance of 5 
to 6 billion tons of high-grade iron ore, 
conveniently located. Such vast re- 
serves, and I believe the estimate is 
conservative, will support for genera- 
tions the 30 to 40 million ton annual 
output which I suggest as reasonable 
for our new iron ore industry. 


“Think for a moment of the impact 
on our economy of such an output. 
Production of 40 million tons will give 
us more than $400 million in new 
wealth annually. That comes very close 
to the combined value of all the nickel, 
copper and gold together produced in 
Canada in 1954. The requirements of 
the steel industry of this continent will 
readily absorb such tonnages of high- 
grade ores. Proof of this is the fact 
that major steel companies have al- 
ready embarked on expenditures which 
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will finally amount to about $1 billion to 
prepare for the costly production of 
some 30 million annual tons of substi- 
tute concentrates from Minnesota tac- 
onite ores. 


“Canadians are justifiably proud of 
their mineral industries. As the future 
unfolds we will have much greater 
cause for pride if we seize the oppor- 
tunities which are at hand today. We 
have an abundant legacy of natural re- 
sources, but it is our responsibility to 
put this legacy to work in a rational 
way. Canada’s iron ore reserve is one 
of the powerful economic keys; the key 
is in our hands, and it can open the door 
Tor credteraprosperityator  @anada 4 


Agriculture: We in the north need 
farmers. Northwestern Ontario has at 
least 1.5 million acres of arable land 
awaiting settlement, on the basis of soil 
surveys over the years. This is sufficient 
for 10,000 farms of 160 acres each. 
Only a fraction is occupied, still less 
under cultivation. 


Exploding the fallacy that this section 
of Ontario possessed no land suitable for 
farming, field crops worth more than 
$4 million are produced annually from 
130,000 acres. Dairying is big business. 


In the Fort Frances-Rainy River 
area, the Kenora-Dryden area and the 
Lakehead district, great tracts await the 
plow. A land settlement programme to 
publicize the assets of the areas, to at- 
tract experienced farm families, and to 
assist them in becoming firmly estab- 
lished, is considered timely. 


A vigorous farming policy, coupled 
with new ventures in produce process- 
ing and beef-raising, also would close 
the gap of farm imports totalling many 
millions of dollars and help make the 
northwest more self-sufficient in food 
supplies. 


A growing population should provide 
the incentive for marked acceleration 
in agricultural development in the next 
decade or two. 


Manufacturing: Development of sec- 
ondary industry in northwestern On- 
tario will receive new stimulus from 
cheaper transportation (the seaway) 
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and new energy fuels (natural gas) in 
the decade ahead. 


If manufacturing is to expand, its 
most likely and logical direction is in 
the fabrication of more of the region’s 
great reserves of raw materials into 
manufactured goods for shipment 
abroad and for the Canadian market. 


Establishment of an oil refinery at 
Fort William provides a new and im- 
portant potential in the petro-chemical 
field. Natural gas and bunker fuels 
provide a fuel-energy reservoir bound 
to encourage industries to locate in the 
area. 


The extent to which the northwest 
participates in the broadening field of 
secondary industry will depend on such 
factors as: the rate of general economic 
development of Canada, particularly 
western Canada; the further develop- 
ment of our main current primary in- 
dustries of forestry and mining; and 
the establishment of additional steel 
smelters and rolling mills, and alumin- 
um smelters and rolling mills. Also, it 
will depend on neutralizing the disad- 
vantages of lack of primary industry and 
of geographical location by cheaper 
transportation of materials into and 
goods out of the district. 


Vacationland: the tourist or visitor 
industry in northwestern Ontario was 
worth, by conservative estimate, at least 
$35 million in 1955, and may have been 
considerably more. In the next quarter- 
century it will become, unquestionably, 
one of the biggest sources of wealth in 
this section of the province. 


With more and improved highways 
east, west and south to the populous 
United States, there are sound reasons 
for accepting predictions of tourist au- 
thorities of the region — that this rela- 
tively young and expanding industry 
ultimately will bring $100 million or 
more annually into this superb vacation- 
land with its unique appeal and spec- 
tacular scenery. 


Great impetus will be provided by 
the completion of the trans-Canada 
highway along the north shore of Lake 
Superior to Sault Ste. Marie on the 
east and Fort Frances on the west. 


Coupled with the $80 million bridge 
spanning Mackinac Strait, the highway 
will lure a tidal wave of visitors from 
south of the border to the magnificent 
Lake Superior country. 

Linking of the Great River road 
(Mississippi Parkway) with the trans- 
Canada near Kenora will open an area 
of 30 million potential vacationists. 


To accelerate development, changes 
are urged in present liquor laws, toll 
roads, loans to operators to improve 
and extend their properties and a bold 
campaign of advertising. 

The industry has vast potentialities, 
in that wise conservation of the natural 
assets of lakes, streams, forests, fish and 
wild life, go on perpetually. 


Giant of the future: by the most con- 
servative estimate, the tourist or visitor 
industry of northwestern Ontario in 
1955 was a $35 million business and 
might well have totalled $50 million. In 
Thunder Bay, Kenora and Rainy River 
districts, it now is firmly established as 
one of the big factors in the northwest’s 
economic progress. 

In the next decade or two, with new 
and improved highways east and west 
and south to the populous United States, 
there are sound reasons for estimating 
that this young and expanding industry 
ultimately will bring $100 million or 
more annually into this superb vacation- 
land with its unique appeal and spec- 
tacular attractions. 

Completion of the trans-Canada high- 
way along the scenic north shore of 
Lake Superior to Sault Ste. Marie, 
coupled with the $80 million bridge 
spanning the Straits of Mackinac, and 
the new causeway and road from 
Atikokan to Fort Frances will bring an 
enormous wave of visitors from south 
of the border. 

Similarly, linking of the Great River 
road (Mississippi Parkway) with the 
trans-Canada highway near Kenora will 
open an area of 30 million potential 
vacationists. Joining of these great. 
Canadian and American highway sys- 
tems in mid-Canada in 1955 was a 
personal achievement of a northwestern 
Ontario man, Mr. A. J. Sherrett, secre- 
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tary-manager of the industrial and pub- 
licity board of Kenora. His vision and 
enterprise will reap rich dividends for 
the area in the decade that lies ahead. 
He says: 


We feel it can reasonably be stated 
that the industry in northwestern 
Ontario is still in its infancy. It has 
vast potentialities, in that wise con- 
servation of the natural assets of 
lakes, streams, forests, fish and wild 
life go on perpetually. Tremendous 
areas have yet to be opened up. 
Success, to date, has been attained 
despite comparatively few highways. 
Great development can be made pos- 
sible by more roads, keener recogni- 
tion of the industry’s possibilities and 
a greatly extended advertising pro- 
gramme through many media to meet 
the competition from all 48 states and 
from foreign countries as well. 


Another authority on the tourist in- 
dustry, Alderman Hubert Limbrick of 
Fort William, likewise foresees mam- 
moth growth in recreation and vacation- 
ing in the salubrious summer climate 
and scenic wonders of the northwest. 


To accelerate its development, he pro- 
poses changes in the present Ontario 
liquor laws, loans to operators to im- 
prove and extend their resorts and a 
bold campaign of advertising to make 
the northwest’s attractions and advan- 
tages widely known. 


Seaway and pipe line: Fort William 
and Port Arthur, world’s greatest grain- 
handling centre, will be mid-continental 
ports for larger ocean ships with com- 
pletion of the seaway scheduled for the 
spring of 1959. 

Consensus of authoritative opinion is 
that the impact of the seaway will be 
gradually stimulating to trade, to in- 
dustrial expansion and will increase the 
Lakehead’s importance as a warehous- 
ing and distribution centre. Cheaper 
shipping rates are expected to give 
existing industry a more favourable 
position competitively and to enhance 
the prospects of establishing secondary 
industry in the area. A comparatively 
small change in freight rates sometimes 
means life or death to an industry. 


Combination of lower freight rates 
and natural gas from the west seems to 
be an attractive possibility for reducing 
some of our minerals to metals. For 
direct cargoes from Britain and other 
overseas countries, the Lakehead would 
seem a logical centre for assembly plants 
for automobiles and products for west- 
ern Canada. 


In opening the lakes to world ship- 
ping, adequate protection must be 
afforded Canadian vessels and_ ship- 
building plants on the Great Lakes. 


Thomas W. Tod, 1955 president of 
the Fort William Chamber of Com- 
merce, echoes this optimism. He says: 


The St. Lawrence seaway should 
have a favourable impact, but we 
must be alert to make the most of it. 
Ships from Britain and distant lands 
will be delivering goods at the head 
of the lakes. We will be a base, but 
the success of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and our share in it will depend 
largely upon the growth in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta and per- 
haps the Northwest Territories. 


The natural gas pipe line to serve 
northwestern Ontario may, _per- 
chance, be the beginning of an in- 
dustrial snowball that will roll us 
into a variety of small and large 
industries. With each new industry 
or business established in the north- 
west, some benefit, direct or indirect, 
will accrue to every zone or district 
and we all will share in one way or 
another. 


Donald A. Clark, 1955 president of 
the Port Arthur Chamber of Commerce, 
reiterates this outlook and adds: 


Port Arthur is known as the city 
which grew into being on the impetus 
of adversity, through the determina- 
tion of citizens to survive under 
handicap and by a form of free enter- 
prise and industry which makes it a 
pioneer in different fields. Our road 
to the future looks exceptionally 
bright. We are still suffering from 
growing pains and we expect to 
suffer in the same way in the decade 
ahead. 
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Other sources of power such as 
thermal plants, fired by coal, gas, oil or 
nuclear energy and interconnections 
with other systems are receiving con- 
centrated study by hydro to keep ahead 
of the insatiable demand. 


Power lines are spanning the great 
distances of the northwest to serve 
rapidly expanding mineral and indust- 
rial developments. The one exisiting 
line to Atikokan and the great Steep 
Rock iron mines was inadequate to 
supply the increased load due to Caland 
Ore Company operations. So a second 
115,000-volt line was built and placed 
IfAtise. ine 39. 


To serve the new mining area and 
town of Manitouwadge, a new 70-mile, 
115,000-volt line to that region was con- 
structed. At the new townsite, a trans- 
former station will supply the town 
distribution system. Only months ago, 
the area was uninhabited wilderness. 


In the rural operating areas, Hydro 
is serving nearly 10,000 customers over 
1,768 miles of primary lines. In the Port 
Arthur district, customers increased 
from. 2.641n 1946 to Tlonin O55 aein 
the Kenora district customers increased 
from 273 in 1950 to 1,324 in 1955. In 
the Dryden area, hydro had 367 rural 
customers in 1950 and 990 in 1955. 
Service was made available in the Fort 
Frances region in 1948 to 338 cus- 
tomers; in 1955, this number had grown 
to 1,940. Sioux Lookout area climbed 
from 46 customers in 1949 to 174 in 
1955. Rural power went to 3,356 farms, 
3,901 hamlet customers, 1,033 commer- 
cial users, 1,611 summer consumers and 
28 power consumers. 


Prospects and problems: While they 
face the future with realistic optimism, 
northwestern Ontario’s municipalities, 
both urban and rural, are concerned 
about increasing property taxes, educa- 
tion costs, seasonal unemployment, 
power rates, and in some cases, lack of 
year-round industry. 


Whether their pace of progress be 
swift or gradual, communities see the 
need for more and improved highway 
connections with other parts of the 
district and the rest of Canada, larger 
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school grants and increased aid in muni- 
cipal financing. 


Another source of revenue (other 
than property and business taxes) must 
be found, In most of the smaller com- 
munities of the northwest, the annual 
education levy averages approximately 
50 per cent. of the total tax levy com- 
pared with the provincial average of 
30 per cent. In some rural municipalities 
it is even higher. The problem is similar 
in all municipalities. The cost of educa- 
tion is getting beyond the capacity of the 
taxpayer to meet. 

In less than half a century, north- 
western Ontario has evolved from the 
log-cabin schoolhouse to university 
training. In 1956, the first buildings 
will go up for the new Lakehead College 
of Arts and Sciences on an 80O-acre 
campus on the outskirts of Port Arthur. 
Initial buildings will cost $525,000. 


It is estimated that by 1960, approxi- 
mately 400 students from northwestern 
Ontario will enrol in first year univer- 
sity courses and will form the nucleus 
which will deve:iop into a full-fledged 
university as the region continues to 
grow. 


Outgrowth of the Lakehead Technical 
Institute, the new college is another 
shining example of sturdy independence 
and enterprise on the part of the north- 
west’s people. They have not waited 
for others to help. In the robust spirit 
of free enterprise, they have laid the 
foundations for a cultural life to go 
hand-in-hand with indw.trial develop- 
ment. 


Technological and professional college 
training will be provided for the youth 
of the region in an academic atmosphere 
and with improved facilities, unavailable 
at the present institute. Despite handi- 
caps, the institute has had a brilliant 
record in its technical, university and 
special divisions that augurs well for 
the new institution and this government 
has assisted it in every way. 


Northwestern Ontario has been singu- 
larly free of protracted labour-manage- 
ment disputes that have plagued and 
disrupted industrial centres elsewhere. 
The whole tenor of labour-management 
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relations has been one of marked and 
mutual tolerance on the part of both 
parties. On the basis of past experiences, 
it is reasonable to predict a continuation 
of this atmosphere in the decades ahead. 


An example of industrial relations 
harmony is the pulp and paper industry 
where not one hour has been lost in 
mill operation due to strike action in 
more than 3 decades. 


More than 100 constituent locals at 
the Lakehead belong to the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, the Cana- 
dian affiliate of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour. Central authority is 
Mestcd wins tiie Lakeneat and. Listrict 
Council. Eleven other locals belong to 
the Canadian Congress of Labour whose 
American affiliate is the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. Central 
authority for this group is the Thunder 
Bay Labour Council. 


Communist elements previously in 
some unions long since have been eradi- 
cated. 


Immediate objectives of Labour in- 
clude revision of the Labour code to 
obviate long delays in renewing con- 
tracts, inclusion of the annual guaran- 
teed wage in future contracts, and re- 
vision of Sunday blue laws to provide 
off-duty workers the opportunity of 
Sunday sports and recreation. 


The last quarter century has exploded 
fies tallacy of “the rock jdesert ‘Aand 
“barren barrier’ separating Canada at 
its centre, as its renewable resources 
yielded annual harvests of timber wealth 
and its mineralized zones poured out 
treasure in ever-increasing volume, to 
build a strong fabric of primary in- 
dustry. 


The next quarter century is bound 
to witness giant strides forward as its 
virile and buoyant midwestern people, 
with vision and energy to match their 
immense domain, bend to the task of 
developing a dynamic and_ balanced 
economy. 


On the rugged pre-Cambrian face of 
the northwest, on its green forests, 
myriad lakes and surging rivers, on its 
tranquil farms and busy cities, the sun 
of magnificent promise shines steadily. 
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I have made an attempt to highlight 
some of these major developments, to 
forecast future trends and to indicate 
where government and other policies 
might accelerate the growth of this great 
region. 


In conclusion, I want to congratulate 
the hon. Prime Minister (Mr. Frost )— 
in my opinion, and in the opinion of 
the majority of the voters of this prov- 
ince—the greatest Prime Minister this 
province has ever had. 

I want to congratulate his hon. Min- 
isters for the job they are doing and for 
the co-operation they give to me and 
I know to every other hon. member of 
this House. 


In the Budget Speech concern was 
voiced about where the great sums of 
money that would be needed to service 
the future needs of the people of Ontario 
would come from. I have tried, Mr. 
Speaker, to demonstrate how we will 
make our contribution as a full partner 
in this great province of Ontario. 


Again I congratulate the hon. Pro- 
vincial Treasurer (Mr. Porter) on his 
very fine presentation of the Budget, 
and a very fine Budget it was, and let 
me say that we shall endeavour to be 
a solid pillar in the support of this great 
economy in Ontario that this govern- 
ment is making such a tremendous effort 
to maintain and enlarge. 


NR Se BE LISUE t@Nickel Belt) 
Mr. Speaker, may I extend my hearty 
congratulations to the hon. Provincial 
Treasurer on his presentation of his 
first Budget. It must have been no 
easy task to follow in the footsteps of 
the hon. Prime Minister who, in his 
capacity as Provincial Treasurer, pre- 
sented 12 successive balanced Budgets. 
However, the hon. Provincial Treasurer 
enjoys a fine background of experience. 
He had already established a fine repu- 
tation as Minister of Planning and De- 
velopment, as Minister of Education, 
and as Attorney-General. Indeed, it 
has not fallen to the lot of many serv- 
ants of the Crown in this or any other 
government to have enjoyed such a 
broad experience. 
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The immense amount of material pre- 
sented to this House is most helpful 
and illuminating. It represents a tre- 
mendous amount of work on the part 
of the hon. Minister and the members 
of his very capable staff. It is interest- 
ing, I am sure, to every hon. member 
of this House, and presents a clear and 
concise picture of the excellent financial 
condition of this great province of 
Ontario. 


Mr. Speaker, it oft times has been 
repeated that youth is impressionable, 
the connotation being that we should 
overlook the lack of experience which 
is evident. As a young man in the 
thirties and a new member of the Legis- 
lature, representing a new riding, I have 
outgrown the unbridled enthusiasm of 
youth. Still must contess. to” very 
definite and lasting impressions accru- 
ing from this session. 


I was very much surprised and great- 
ly pleased to note that all sessions begin 
with a traditional prayer. This may 
not mean much to older hon. members 
of this House, or then again the routine 
may escape their notice. However, for 
a new member like myself, who has had 
the privilege of attending a session of 
the league of nations, this simple fact 
of dedicating our work to God brings 
home the realization that without prayer 
the United Nations has done much with 
no end result, while the Ontario gov- 
ernment can take legitimate pride in a 
long list of achievements which have 
contributed greatly to the welfare of its 
citizens and the economic development 
of the province. 


My second impression is an out- 
growth of the first, and has to do with 
the decorum which has been in evidence 
throughout the deliberations thus far. 
It would seem that the veterans amongst 
us have taken lessons in verbal fencing, 
or are very much impressed with the 
high office held by yourself. This, Mr. 
Speaker, brings me to offer my sincere 
congratulations on your appointment, 
and to express the hope that you will 
receive the continued co-operation of 
all in discharging your difficult duties. 


I am told, Mr. Speaker, that the seat 
now occupied by myself has been in 


mourning since the untimely death of 
the hon. Welland S. Gemmell. I should 
like to state that I feel quite undeserv- 
ing of the honour bestowed upon me, 
knowingly or otherwise, while prepar- 
ing seating arrangements. Hon. Wel- 
land Gemmell, in a way, was much like 
the riding which I have the honour of 
representing. He was rugged yet 
friendly, and looked to the future with 
considerable enthusiasm and unbounded 
confidence. The late hon. Welland S. 
Gemmell worked hard as a citizen, as 
a member of this Legislature, and as 
a Minister of the province, and much 
of the progress achieved in our north- 
ern districts stands as a monument to 
his untiring endeavours. 


The privilege of taking over his seat 
in this House constitutes, in my humble 
estimation, a tribute to my constituents 
who were also his and to our great new 
riding, one of the 8 new ridings con- 
stituted at the last re-distribution. 


The term “far flung” is applied to a 
good many of our northern ridings, and 
I must say it well applies to Nickel 
Belt. The riding comprises an area, I 
should say, roughly 350 by 400 miles. 
Our rail transportation is good. Our 
system of roads and highways leaves 
much to be desired. Our natural re- 
sources are among the richest in the 
world. Our people are thrifty, hard- 
working and enterprising, who find life 
in the northland a rich experience even 
though they are often denied many of 
the comforts and conveniences which 
are so commonplace in the south. 


The population of Nickel Belt is 
made up of 28 national groups, all 
working together in harmony, and all 
imbued with the spirit of our great 
pioneers. Nickel Belt, as hon. mem- 
bers know, is blessed with unlimited 
natural wealth, the main industries. 
being mining, agriculture and lum- 
bering. 

Tourists and sportsmen alike will tell 
you, Mr. Speaker, that fishing and hunt- 
ing are the main industries, but they 
are prejudiced, and envied by many 

. and I would like to compliment the 
hon. Minister of Travel and Publicity 
(Mr. Cathcart) for the kind interest he 
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has shown for the north. Although I 
live in the midst of this sportsmen’s 
paradise, with a big riding like mine I 
cannot take time out to enjoy it. 


Mr. Speaker, my friends will tell you 
that I cannot enjoy our bountiful 
streams and forests for looking at the 
rocks. Well, the rock formations in 
Nickel Belt are fascinating. They hold 
out a challenge to men with vision and 
the will to work. Buried in these rock 
formations we find the bulk of the 
world’s nickel and copper, not to men- 
tion gold, uranium and many other 
precious metals. May I say, Mr. Speak- 
er, that mining is the life-blood of my 
riding and a most important factor in 
the economic life of this province. 


I do not mention this fact for the 
purpose of bragging, but to stress the 
necessity of encouraging the develop- 
ment of this industry by opening up 
and maintaining access roads, township 
roads, and main arteries. This invest- 
ment cannot fail to show dividends and 
contribute 10-fold to the general pros- 
perity of the province. 


Mr. Speaker, the other day I listened 
with considerable pleasure to the hon. 
Minister of Mines (Mr. Kelly) speak- 
ing on the work done by his department. 
I was particularly impressed by his ex- 
pression of deep-rooted faith in the 
future of northern Ontario. This re- 
minded me of statements uttered some 
years ago by the hon. Charles McRae, 
then Minister of Mines and member 
for Sudbury. Mr. McRae was a true 
northerner and loved by his people, but 
above all he was a man of vision; and 
it is a comfort to me and my constitu- 
ents to hear his faith re-stated with the 
added promise of fulfilment. 


The wate Wr," McRae entered ‘this 
House in 1911; he was re-elected in 
1914, 1919, 1923. And in 1926 and 
1929, he enjoyed the rare honour of 
being elected by acclamation. From 
1923 to 1934 he served this province 
honourably and well as Minister of 
Mines in the government headed by 
hon. G. Howard Ferguson. 


The Premier and his Minister of 
Mines were two stout advocates of 
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northern Ontario, and their services to 
that part of our province will never be 
forgotten. After leaving public life, Mr. 
McRae made a notable success in the 
field of mine promotion, and continued 
in this way to make a sound contribu- 
tion to the development of northern On- 
tario. I would humbly suggest to the 
present hon. Minister of Mines that, in 
mapping out the expansion of mining 
activity in northern Ontario, some 
thought be given to creating a scholar- 
ship in geology that will bear the name 
of the hon. Charles McRae. 


would Vike’ to add, Mr.’ Speaker, 
that the appointment of the hon. mem- 
ber for Cochrane North to the respon- 
sible office of Minister of Mines is 
deeply appreciated by my constituents 
and all northerners: We in the north 
have long recognized his ability, but 
we now take comfort in the thought that 
the hon. Prime Minister (Mr. Frost) 
himself has seen fit to recognize the 
qualifications of the hon. Minister and 
the potential of our great north country. 


I feel that it is a great honour to be 
a representative of a part of the terri- 
tory so ably represented for so long 
by these two distinguished men who have 
gone long before. I hope that I shall 
not lose sight of their traditions, and 
that I may in some slight degree make 
a humble contribution to the great terri- 
tory which today benefits from the work 
which they carried on for so long. 


Mr s>peaker, I scarcely need to say 
that our mineral wealth is the backbone 
of our economy in the Sudbury area. 
Nevertheless, our agriculture is of very 
real importance, as is our lumber in- 
dustry. In fact, we have something 
approaching a balanced economy. For 
instance, when we think of the major 
mining companies, we think of nickel, 
copper and other associated minerals; 
but International Nickel uses 47 million 
board feet of lumber each year, it uses 
20 million imperial gallons of fuel oil, 
545,000 tons of coal and 160,000 tons 
of coke. I shall have more to say later 
about our mining industry, but I have 
already said enough to show how our 
mining operations affect other fields of 
endeavour. 
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Our centre of population is the grow- 
ing city of Sudbury with its suburb of 
Copper Cliff, site of one of the world’s 
greatest industries. Then we _ have 
Garson and Coniston, Falconbridge and 
Greighton ® and @Lively, wlevack) fand 
Chapleau, Chelmsford and _ Blezard 
Valley, famed for its farming, which is 
about 20 miles long and 4 to 5 miles 
wide. Noelville and Saint Charle, not 
to mention Burwash with over 1,000 
civilian residents and its sizeable popu- 
lation of unwilling guests. In a word, 
we have in our big territory urban as 
well as rural problems. And we shall 
have more of them as time passes, for 
northern development, great as it is, is 
still in its early stages. 


Mr. Speaker, very briefly I should 
like to touch on certain of our develop- 
ments in the north which are not con- 
fined entirely to the riding I have the 
honour to represent. Our northern his- 
tory jas tor the mmininosindustry tsa 
longer one than most people realize. One 
of the earlier ventures was the operation 
of the copper mines at Bruce Mines 
in Algoma District. Here, probably about 
1820, well over a century ago, copper de- 
posits were mined by primitive methods, 
by miners imported from Wales, whose 
descendants, as the hon. member for 
Algoma-Manitoulin (Mr. Fullerton) 
well knows, form the backbone of the 
area today. The rich copper ores were 
extracted and shipped to Wales in sail- 
ing ships. As time went on, various re- 
fining practices were introduced at the 
mines until they finally shut down. 


They had a brief revival under the 
auspices of the Mond Nickel Company, 
and I understand that again there is 
marked interest being displayed in the 
properties, There are scores’ of saban- 
doned properties along the north shore, 
but most of them are relics of an age 
before the diamond drill was invented. 
Perhaps modern prospecting and devel- 
opment methods will bring to light min- 
eral resources in this huge territory 
of which our ancestors never dreamed. 


It was the late James Stobie from 
Portlock, a hamlet near Bruce Mines, 
who discovered and staked many of the 


nickel deposits which now are the foun- 
dation of our great nickel industry. 


I have mentioned these matters briefly 
to point out the fact that the north has 
been under development for a long time. 
Half a century ago or a little more, in 
the dying days of the Ross government, 
the steel mills at Sault Ste. Marie were 
shut down. One of the big issues debated 
at length in this chamber was the ques- 
tion of extending a limited amount of 
provincial aid in order to get the 
chimneys smoking again. 


Silver Islet up in Lake Superior was 
quite a mining operation in its day. The 
same applies to a good many other prop- 
erties up around the Lakehead and as 
far west as Kenora. 


What I should like to point out is 
that the north is no downy-cheeked 
youngster, but rather more resembles 
a youth who has just entered the age 
of full manhood and stature. It has been 
said that governments exist to enable 
people collectively to accomplish what 
they cannot accomplish as individuals. 
This does not mean that they have done 
all that should be done, because the tasks 
in front of them are indeed imposing 
tasks. 


Mr. Speaker, today, we have in Sud- 
bury many fine buildings that have been 
built by this present government. I 
would like to mention our 3 new hos- 
pitals, our new sanatorium, our pro- 
vincial police headquarters throughout 
my riding, and also the new mental hos- 
pital being built at North Bay which will 
serve northern Ontario as far as Port 
Arthur. 


Mr. Speaker. I would like to suggest 
to the hon. Minister of Labour (Mr. 
Daley) that some serious thought be 
given to building a_ re-establishment 
centre for the compensation labour cases 
in Sudbury. Now that we have hos- 
pitals and medical care that are compar- 
able to any other centre in the province, 
I feel that the treatment of these cases 
could be well looked after in Sudbury. 
Our employment in our midst is to in- 
crease yearly, and the travelling of hun- 
dreds and hundreds of miles from 
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home, family and friends is utterly an 
unfair condition. 


These hospitals are a splendid contri- 
bution to the cause of human _ better- 
ment. They stand to the credit of the 
hon. Prime Minister of this province 
(Mr. Frost), his energetic and capable 
hon. Minister of Health (Mr. Phillips), 
and the distinguished hon. Minister of 
Public Works (Mr. Griesinger ). 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to say a 
few words regarding the Burwash in- 
dustrial farm which is in my riding. | 
have on two occasions since the June 
election visited the farm, and I must say 
that the care and treatment of the in- 
mates as I saw them are, to my way of 
thinking, the best I know of. 


Every advance in the treatment and 
rehabilitation of convicted persons is an 
accomplishment of the present adminis- 
tration. We have heard much criticism 
from a certain quarter in this House 
about the management of our reform 
institutions. Let us realize that some 
inmates of penal institutions are victims 
of circumstances, broken homes, bad 
company, whatever the cause may be. 
Some of them are not to well equipped 
mentally, some of them—a good many 
of them—are avowed enemies of society 
and these latter are where they should 
be. Some of them will be at the Muill- 
brook reformatory before too long. This 
institution is another landmark in the 
constructive record of a Conservative 
government. 


Let me say this—for thousands of 
years of recorded history the care, treat- 
ment and reformation of lawbreakers 
has been the subject of experiment, and 
no one has yet come up with the final 
answer, nor ever will. But I would like 
to add this—today, in Ontario, some 
4,000 convicted men are walking the 
streets; they are holding down jobs; 
they are supporting their dependents ; 
and this is because of a probation system 
established by this government. 


It costs about $50 a year to keep one 
of these men on probation; it costs at 
least 20 times that amount to keep him 
in prison. The system works. It is a 
credit to the hon. Attorney-General (Mr. 


Roberts) and it is essentially an exten- 
sion of the reform programme. I could 
go on to speak of the rehabilitation pro- 
gramme as related to alcoholics, but I 
want to get back to certain matters as 
related to the north. 


Mr. Speaker, I fear that in giving 
vent to my feelings on the subject of 
mining as it concerns my riding and 
northern Ontario, I may have given the 
impression that it is the only industry 
of note north of Barrie. I wish to cor- 
rect the impression immediately because, 
as a gentleman-farmer and a resident of 
Rayside township, I can vouch for the 
importance of agriculture in my riding 
and the north generally. 


Most of you remember the potato 
kings from Sudbury proper who 
brought fame to Canada, especially 
northern Ontario, a few years ago. The 
honour which they brought to our valley 
is a direct outgrowth of the untiring 
work being pursued by the provincial 
agricultural representative in the nickel 
belt, Mr. Romeo Leroux. The work of 
the local office of The Department of 
Agriculture is being duplicated in all 
districts of Ontario, and the splendid 
leadership and help which are being 
given to farmers, especially the younger 
set, 1s a definite assurance that agricul- 
ture in Ontario will continue to prosper 
and expatdeey lhe: hon Minister” of 
Agriculture (Mr. Thomas) is to be 
commended for a job well done. 


Mr. Speaker, as an ex-civil servant 
under the hon, member for Peel (Mr. 
Kennedy) I will say that he was a true 
leader of men, endowed with foresight 
and initiative, a man respected and loved 
by all the civil servants in his depart- 
ment. He is one of the few hon. mem- 
bers. of this House who can say he has 
given 50 years of his life to the people 
of this province. His vast knowledge 
and his wealth of experience have won 
for him the respect of younger hon. 
members like myself who look to him 
for advice and direction. 


Mr. Speaker, after reading the bio- 
graphy of the hon. member for Peel and 
learning of the services rendered to his 
church, his community, his riding and 
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his province, to his country as a distin- 
guished soldier, I’m inclined to think 
that the words of the fifth freedom were 
penned by him. I shall not burden you 
with the reading of this inspiring prose, 
but then I should like to point out that 
in the case of the former Minister of 
Agriculture the dream has been fulfilled 
and his record of achievements is a 
guiding light to the younger hon. mem- 
bers of this House. 


Agriculture in this province has been 
a flourishing industry, and I express the 
hope that the government will continue 
to support and pursue the policies which 
have brought about this happy state of 
affairs. I would suggest, however, that 
measures be taken, first, to enlarge the 
training programme and training facili- 
ties of our agricultural colleges with a 
view to stepping up scientific farming in 
all areas of the province; second, to help, 
encourage and assist our approved 
marketing boards. 


Taking the long-range policy as a 
major consideration in agriculture, Mr. 
Speaker, I shall bring to the attention 
of the government the necessity of giv- 
ing the matter of expropriation some 
serious consideration, especially where 
farm land is concerned. I am one of the 
first to campaign for better roads and 
highways and the extension of Hydro 
facilities. Still, I question the wisdom 
of allowing government officials, who 
often do not realize the value of agricul- 
tural land, to arbitrarily decide what 
lands should be taken over for the use 
of their particular department. My 
thinking is that some competent board 
should be created whose duty it would 
be to assess the value of the land in 
relation to agriculture and to the project 
concerned. 


Looking at the problem from the 
farmer’s viewpoint, I say that in many 
cases, to destroy the fertility and useful- 
ness of the soil is an unsocial act, and 
that we should place a much higher value 
on our farm land if agriculture is to 
maintain its prosperity, and if this 
southern part of this province is to 
retain its name as the fruit and vege- 
table garden of this country. 
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Mr. Speaker, the problem of preserv- 
ing our farm lands could very well rest 
with The Department of Planning and 
Development, providing it adopted a 
policy of encouraging new industries to 
locate in non-fertile areas. The hon. 
Minister of Planning and Development 
(Mr. Nickle) might keep in mind that 
we in the north can accommodate many 
such industries, for a good portion of 
our land does not lend itself to farming. 


This land is not barren by any means, 
for most of it is lumbering country and 
lumbering in the Nickel Belt is one of 
the 3 major industries. It is a flourishing 
industry at this time, but we do view 
with some concern the incidence of 
forest fires which have plagued our area 
over the past seasons. 


The Department of Lands and Forests 
has come in for criticism from the press 
over this situation. However, consider- 
ing the terrific heat and dry spells which 
extend over the entire summer, I feel 
that the hon. Minister (Mr. Maple- 
doram) and his department are to be 
commended for preventing a greater 
calamity. I would add that the appoint- 
ment of the present hon. Minister of 
Lands and Forests was very much ap- 
preciated by all concerned, with his 
true knowledge and his vast experience 
of this industry, we feel he is doing a 
very good job. 


I urge the department, however, to 
extend its reforestation programme to 
compensate in some measure for the 
loss through fire and mismanagement in 
certain lumbering concerns. Incident- 
ally, many of the lumbering operators 
in my riding have expressed grave con- 
cern over the rising costs of compensa- 
tion, and I sincerely believe some have 
reached the stage where they are 
seriously considering giving up the busi- 
ness as unprofitable. 


I realize that this question falls within 
the jurisdiction of The Department of 
Labour, which may not be concerned 
with the application of the law where 
it affects one particular industry. I 
nevertheless draw to the attention of 
the lion. Minister. of Labour (( At 
Daley) the hardship caused to the 
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lumber operators by the burden of com- 
pensation, and would suggest a closer 
supervision of the work of the com- 
pensation board. | fully realize that the 
problem which I bring forward, like 
others, has many ramifications, and that 
the department will act in the better 
interests of the citizens at large. 


Mr. Speaker, I am going to say a few 
words in the language that is spoken by 
the majority of my constituents, and I 
know that [ am not creating a precedent, 
because other hon. members have, in 
the past, done so. 


M VlOrateur, je voudrais dire en ma 
langue maternel combien je suis heureux 
de pouvoir exprimer mes sentiments de 
satisfaction en cette occasion, parceque 
la pluspart des Canadiens de langue 
Francaise qui vivent a l’intérieure des 
limites de la province, ont appuyer 
fortement la politique qui est si bien 
exprimer aujourd’hui par notre grand 
premier ministre, l’honorable Leslie 
Frost. 


Permettez-moi, monsieur l’Orateur, de 
pousser gentillement l’idee qu’un jour 
dans notre vaste pays un homme de la 
stature de Leslie Frost, de l’age de 
Leslie Frost, aux dispositions de Leslie 
Frost puisse surgir sur le front national 
pour appuyer les efforts du parti Con- 
servateur et veiller aux destinée de notre 
grand pays. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to say a 
few words regarding The Department 
of Public Welfare, of which the hon. 
Louis Cecile is the Minister. First of 
all I compliment him for his very out- 
standing speech the other day in this 
House. He gave a very good picture of 
the contribution that the French Cana- 
dians have made to this great province 
of ours, that we are true and faithful 
Canadians inspired by the desire to 
work for the welfare and prosperity of 
our country. 

I commend the hon. Prime Minister 
for hon. Louis P. Cecile’s appointment. 
We were very pleased about it and I 
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know that the hon. member is well qual- 
ified for the job. 

As other hon. members have sug- 
gested we should if possible increase the 
allowances of the aged and needy peo- 
ple of this province. I think that we, 
members of all Parties in this House, 
are agreeable that the federal authori- 
ties should go even more fully into the 
question of accepting larger responsi- 
bilities of the cost of needy and unem- 
ployable people. 

I would add that it is always with 
pride that we look upon you, Mr. Prime 


English translation 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to say, in 
my maternal tongue, how happy I am 
to be able to express, on this occasion, 
on behalf of the French-speaking people 
who live within the borders of our prov- 
ince, their strong support for the policies 
so well expressed by our great Prime 
Minister. 

Permit me, Mr. Speaker, to support, 
generally, the idea that some day, in this 
great country of ours, a man with the 
capabilities, disposition and understand- 
ing of our hon. Prime Minister, may 
take his place in the national field to 
support the efforts of the Conservative 
Party, and carry its policies forward to 
a successful conclusion. 


Minister, when you assist at the fed- 
eral-provincial conferences, and we 
know that your sense of co-operation 
and understanding are always your 
main objectives. 


Mr. Speaker, I know that you will 
permit me to give my own impressions 
of Her Majesty’s loyal Opposition. 


First, I would like to compliment the 
hon. leader of the Opposition (Mr. Oli- 
ver) for the many years of service he 
has given to this province as a public 
servant; he has without any doubt in 
my mind been an asset to his Party. 


The criticism he has made is not al- 
ways too constructive, but it is done 
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with a very good sense of humour. 
Our administration has always been so 
good that it is very difficult for him to 
be otherwise. 


I would like to suggest to him that 
his friends in Ottawa should reward 
him with something ... either an ap- 
pointment’ tos the Senate; to the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of the prov- 
ince; or, now that we gather from the 
Canadian Press that tenders will be 
open (for Liberals only), why not even 
to the post of Governor-General ! 


Mr. Speaker, one of our greatest 
needs is more and better roads. They 
are needed for development of our re- 
sources. They are needed to enable 
our very sizeable population to get 
around its communities and to carry 
on its normal daily affairs. 


I recognize the great needs of the 
south with its big traffic problems. They 
must be and are being met. But the 
north has real problems of its own. I 
mentioned a few of our communities 
and touched briefly on our mining in- 
dustry. I am going to add a few im- 
portant facts. 


Sudbury, Copper Cliff and Coniston 
embody a population of about 80,000. 
These communities are, so to speak, 
built around the operations of Interna- 
tional Nickel. There are 12 under- 
ground mines and open pits operated 
by International Nickel Company with- 
in a 30-mile radius. I hold no brief 
for International Nickel Company, but 
would like to say this: The company 
has, since 1947, allocated more than 
$16 million for employee housing and 
enlargement of educational, recreation- 
al and other welfare activities. Work 
at the new town of Lively commenced 
in 1950. Since then, 600 houses have 
been built for International Nickel Com- 
pany workers and a 21-room school 
erected. At Levack a $2 million hous- 
ing project has been developed. 


About 16,000 people work for Inter- 
national Nickel in Sudbury. Again, 
there is the Falconbridge development, 
a smaller concern than International 
Nickel but a major company in the 
field of mining. The output at the In- 
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ternational Nickel Company Limited is 
about 282 million pounds of nickel per 
year. Falconbridge is producing more 
than 40 million pounds along with 22 
million pounds of copper. 


I could go on quoting statistics but I 
shall not do so. I should like to say, 
however, that in 1954 there were 9,984 
mining claims staked in Sudbury and 
many more in 1955. 


Mr. Speaker, we well remember that 
it was the former hon. Minister of 
Highways (Mr. Doucett) who started 
to pay attention to our road problem. 
Our two major highways east and west 
of Sudbury are to his credit. This gov- 
ernment and the hon. Minister of High- 
ways (Mr. Allan) are to be congratu- 
lated in getting on with completion of 
the short cut from, shall I say, Toronto, 
highway No. 69. 


There are 2 or 3 items I should like 
to draw to the attention of the hon. 
Minister of Highways. The Sudbury- 
Levack road, about 25 miles long, is a 
secondary road, gravel, and serves Le- 
vack and Hardy Mine communities and 
the territory along the route. This road 
is in poor shape; it requires, at the very 
least, a gravel mulch surface, prefer- 
ably it should be regraded and supplied 
with a standard pavement. It also 
should be continued another 20 miles 
fomC agiier 


Another important secondary road, 
No. 535 from Hagar to Noelville, re- 
quires grading, straightening and the 
application of a permanent surface. 


I realize that progress on the trans- 
Canada highway is not as fast as we 
should like to see it through to Chap- 
leau. This however, is by no means 
the fault of The Department of High- 
ways. Much of the highway leads 
through virgin country. Much of it 
crosses a very rugged terrain, and the 
standards imposed by the federal gov- 
ernment are higher by far than is nec- 
essary. In addition to this, their scale 
of aid, in the light of their enormous 
revenues, is far too small. 


‘There® are sections “in Ontario. anc 
British Columbia which are, and will 
remain, little more than connecting 
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links, and in my humble opinion Ot- 
tawa should pay the whole cost, which 
it can very well afford. It is one of the 
peculiar features of management at Ot- 
tawa. They have millions, yes, billions 
of dollars for projects which mean very 
little to the average man or woman in 
this country. But they have so little 
for those things which we need, and 
which mean so much in the day-to-day 
life of our people. 


Mr. Speaker, I am going to enlist the 
good office of the hon. Vice-Chairman 
of the Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion of Ontario (Mr. Warrender) to 
ask that power be made available at 
Gogama. The same facilities are ur- 
gently needed at Foleyet, another rail- 
road centre of about 500 people. At 
Foleyet the staff of The Department of 
Lands and Forests occupy about 25 
homes, supplied with electricity by a 
departmental diesel plant, if my infor- 
mation is correct. But the rank and 
file of the population have not even this 
modest service. May I ask that the 
Hydro organization view this modest 
request seriously, and in the immediate 
future. 

I must congratulate the administra- 
tion on its proposals to establish tech- 
nical schools or junior universities in 
considerable numbers. I trust that in 
their wisdom they will see that one of 
the first is established in our vicinity. 


The need for engineers and for tech- 
nical help of all types is very urgent in 
a country like ours. Our thousands of 
workmen make good wages; most of 
them are ambitious for careers for their 
sons and daughters. Opportunities are 
all around them for the employment of 
trained men and women. But unfortu- 
nately, most of our folks would find it 
difficult to finance a university career. 


All through the great Sudbury dis- 
trict, we live in an atmosphere where 
technical training opens the door to 
opportunity. I suggest that most earnest 
consideration be given to placing in our 
midst an institution of learning which 
will be of such great advantage to our 
boys and girls who are launching their 
careers. In our great industries there 
are tremendous scientific achievements 
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to be observed and studied at first 
hand, another reason why we have a 
solid claim for these projected educa- 
tional facilities. 


Mr. Speaker, may I say that we are 
gratified by the increase in education 
aid—from $4 to $6 per pupil—a change 
most welcome in a relatively new and 
growing rural community. It is, among 
others, an important factor in encourag- 
ing home ownership. I hope that the 
process of shifting more of the load in 
relation to health, education and welfare 
from the shoulders of the municipalities 
to those of the province, and perhaps I 
may add the Dominion, in the fulness 
of time, is one which should continue. 


Mr. Speaker, I think we are all im- 
pressed by the very great volume and 
importance of the legislation before us 
at this session of the assembly. 

Our Budget has attained great pro- 
portions, but our financial position is 
sound. Our securities are sought for 
and command respect in the money 
markets of the continent. The huge 
investments we are making in hydro, 
in education, in health and hospitaliza- 
tion, in highways, in forest protection, 
and in many other avenues, are neces- 
sary for our development. They are 
necessary to maintain our standard of 
living. They are necessary to guarantee 
our future. 


Mr. Speaker, we have an hon. Prime 
Minister (Mr. Frost) who combines 
vision and courage with a high sense 
of duty and a real concern for the wel- 
fare of his fellow men. He holds the 
affection and respect of the people of 
this province and of this Dominion. He 
is aided by a group of hon. Ministers, 
each of whom continues to make a 
worthy contribution to the public life 
of Ontario. 


Mr. Speaker, if the occasion arose 
today, J am sure the verdict of June 9 
last would be repeated in even stronger 
terms. 


MR, R. WHICHER (Bruce): Mr. 
Speaker, tonight, as I rise to speak on 
this Budget debate, my mind goes back 
to a month ago when I spoke on the 
debate on the motion in reply to the 
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Speech from the Throne. May I say 
that while it is impossible to learn too 
much in that space of time, nevertheless 
I can now regard myself as possessing 
more knowledge than I did at that time. 


May I say too, Mr. Speaker, that we 
as the Liberal group in this House have 
attempted to be very fair with the gov- 
ernment, perhaps too fair. By so doing 
and by confining our remarks to criti- 
cisms of a constructive nature, we hope 
that the government members of this 
House have given us full marks for 
attempting to create a feeling of sin- 
cerity and dignity around us, the Liberal 
members of this Legislature. 


We have obeyed fully the rules of 
the game and criticisms of the govern- 
ment have been in all cases given across 
the floor of the House, and not thrown 
idly at public meetings where govern- 
ment members have not had the chance 
to answer. Such was our motive and 
we hope that we have been successful. 


I wish to say, though, with all the 
force that I can muster, that I have 
been amazed at some of the accusations 
that have been hurled at the Liberal 
group here, and more particularly the 
federal government in Ottawa, by both 
the Conservative and CCF hon. mem- 
bers of this House. May I say too that 
I have been critical of myself for sitting 
in my seat and allowing some of these 
statements which have been grossly in- 
accurate to go unchallenged. 


My only) excttse, Mr." Speakerjeto 
myself, to the federal government, and 
to the thousands of Liberals in this 
ereat province, is that as a newcomer 
it was necessary for me to get some 
background as a member of this Legis- 
lature, so that my answers and remarks 


may be fair and unbiased but, at the. 


same time, represent the point of view 
of the Party to which I have the honour 
to belong. While still being politically 
young, the time has now come for me 
to take a definite step. 


Mr. Speaker, I say this to you, and 
through you, particularly to the 84 Pro- 
gressive Conservative members, the 3 
CCF members and, more especially, to 
the people of the province of Ontario, 


that I am proud to be a member of this 
Liberal Party both provincially and 
federally. To hear some of the govern- 
ment members speak, one would think 
that it was almost a crime to be of 
such a belief. If such is the case, there 
are many, Many criminals in this great 


land. 


How often have I heard the federal 
government chastised from the benches 
opposite? Member after member, led 
by the hon. Prime Minister (Mr. Frost) 
has stood up and said that federal spend- 
ing is decreasing while provincial and 
municipal expenses are ever on the up- 
lift. All of the burdens of governing, 
the trials and tribulations, the evils of 
our tax structure are all placed at the 
federal government’s door. 


Mr. Speaker, with all of the power 
at my command, I say again that I am 
proud to be a member of the Liberal 
Party not only in Ontario but equally 
so as a Canadian. No other Party has 
done more for its country in the whole 
world than the Liberal Party in ad- 
vancing social security measures for the 
individual welfare of all of us in this 
great country which, in turn, has helped 
to create a happier nation. This has 
helped to create in each individual a 
human dignity and an advantage as a 
Canadian that no other citizen in any 
other country can equal. 


I wish to remind the hon. members 
of this House that such things as family 
allowances were advanced by the Liberal 
Party in Ottawa, and entirely paid for 
by the federal government, that govern- 
ment that is so useless, according to the 
feelings of some hon. members. It may 
well be that many of those present do 
not require the financial help of such 
things as family allowances. I em- 
phasize that there are many people who 
do. Well I remember one young mother, 
who had 6 children in a rural area, 
telling me how much it means that, 
come what may, on the 18th of every 
month she gets a cheque for $35. What 
that cheque means to that young mother 
can be retold thousands of times across 
the Dominion and, indeed, in our own 
province. It gives our families a little 
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more security, and thus accounts for a 
little more happiness. 


This legislation was advanced by a 
Liberal government in spite of great 
Conservative opposition, particularly by 
the then Premier of Ontario, the hon. 
George Drew, and at least morally sup- 
ported by the hon. Prime Minister of 
this province, who was then the Provin- 
cial Treasurer. 


Mr. Speaker, I challenge any Con- 
servative member in this assembly, in- 
cluding the shone rime: tMinister) to 
stand up now and tell us that they are 
against this legislation. 

Let me remind you, too, that such 
advanced legislation as The Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act was put through 
by the Liberal government in Ottawa. 
There has never been an Act that did 
more for the individual who happens to 
need this legislation, than this. What 
happens when I am out of a job? Do 
my family starve? Well, it may be that 
the $36 per week that I would receive 
as a married man out of work will not 
buy chicken and steak, nevertheless it 
will buy bread and butter, until I have 
a chance to find a job. Liberal legislation 
and I am proud of it—provides a 
little more security for the individual 
who needs it, and by that security a 
chance for more happiness. 


What about you and me when we 
reach the age of retirement? What hap- 
Denow toM Old) = LOM “(soinith = when he 
becomes too old to work? While it is 
fee staat tlic) level or ihe Old) Ave 
Security Act at $40 per month will 
never make anyone rich, it has at least 
been a fine piece of legislation put 
through by the Liberal government at 
Ottawa about 3 vears ago. Once again, 
more security for the individual, a 
better chance of happiness put through 
and entirely paid for by the federal 
government for the good of all the 
people. 

And may I remind you, too, that be- 
sides paying the complete bill for such 
things as family allowances and old age 
security, the federal government in Ot- 
tawa pays 50 per cent. of the cost of 
old age assistance, 50 per cent. of the 
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disability pension, and 75 per cent. of 
the assistance to the blind. This social 
security legislation, costing very close 
to $1 billion each year, has been a won- 
derful thing for the welfare of all of 
us as a nation. 


Mr. Speaker, there is one other form 
of social security that we must get as 
soon as possible. I refer to the legisla- 
tion that must come, hospital insurance 
and, leading from there, health Insur- 
ance. This is one of the final gaps of 
the proposed social security legislation 
advocated by Liberals across this coun- 
try for years. We must have it, may I 
say to the hon. Prime Minister, and 
we are going to have it sooner or later 
whether his government gives it to the 
people of the province or not. 

In passing, may I say this: As a 
member of the standing committee on 
health, I consider the meetings that 
we have been having to study hospitali- 
zation insurance a complete farce as 
far as getting any action is concerned. 
There we sit as private members, lis- 
tening to experts talking to us about a 
proposed plan that has never been pre- 
sented. Speaking in Kitchener on May 
26 of last year, the hon. Prime Minister 
said, and I quote: 


The Conservative administrations 
of the last 12 years have been 
working quietly but efficiently on a 
sound foundation for health and hos- 
pital insurance. 


Mr. Speaker, I suggest to you that 
the hon. Prime Minister has already 
made up his mind. All of the figures, 
all of the expert advice, have been at 
his disposal. Let’s get off the hook. . 
Lets hear the> verdict; yes or’ no, 


We, as a committee, are presented 
with a book of proposals and studies on 
health insurance. Does the hon. Prime 
Minister suggest that we can’t read? 
Everything that has been discussed up 
to yesterday is in that book. And the 
irony of the situation is that no matter 
what we propose, the hon. Prime Min- 
ister has said that he will not necessarily 
accept this recommendation. 


Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as in this 
present session we have heard reports 
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of select committees on smoke and toll 
roads, and inasmuch as I regard the 
necessary legislation to enable hospital 
insurance to come into being as much 
more urgent, therefore I respectfully 
suggest that a select committee of mem- 
bers on health insurance be set up, and 
that that committee visit immediately 
the provinces of this country already 
having hospital insurance, talk to the 
people who administer it, talk to the 
citizens on the street, see for them- 
selves the various ways of financing 
such a plan, digest it, bring in a report, 
and at least a plan to the Legislature, 
tear it to pieces if necessary, and get 
on with the job. 


Before leaving the part played by 
the federal government in the govern- 
ing of the people of this Dominion, may 
I remind all those hon. members pres- 
ent who have been criticizing it so bit- 
terly that, atithe present time, defence 
and veterans’ pensions are costing 43 
per cent. of the federal budget, welfare 
measures that I have already mentioned 
almost 20 per cent., payments to the 
provinces 9 per cent., and the interest 
on the public debt 10 per cent. Anyone 
can see that this leaves less than 20 per 
cent. for the ordinary running of the 
various government departments which 
are so many. 


Much has been said during this ses- 
sion, ssDatticulanly, sovestien von. gr tite 
Minister, that the federal government 
is not treating Ontario fairly. May I 
remind all of the hon. members present 
that Ottawa’s offer has been increased 
from $151,700,000 in the 1956-1957 
fiscal year to $219,470,000 or 23.9 per 
cent) more? than under the present 
scheme. In spite of this very substan- 
tial offer, the hon. Prime Minister has 
been talking of trying to get another 
$100 million from Ottawa. 


May I say this, that if hon. Mr. Frost 
is sincere in his demands, and that if 
he really believes that this province 
is being cheated out of the huge amounts 
of money that he suggests, there is only 
one thing for him to do, and that is to 
forget about an agreement with the fed- 
eral government and to tax, as a prov- 
ince, the way that we did before there 
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were any agreements with the federal 
government in the 1930’s. 


I suggest to the hon. Provincial 
Treasurer (Mr. Porter) that he stop 
crying about this and appreciate the 
fact that the federal government’s offer 
has been very just and fair. His whole 
argument is completely unsound and 
biased to a degree of silliness. It is 
based on the fact that, because we have 
such huge concentrations of industry 
and large corporations located here, all 
of the taxes paid by them should come 
back to the province. 


This is completely without founda- 
tion. The huge head offices located 
in Ontario, it is true, do yield tremen- 
dous taxes. But let me remind all the 
hon. members present that their profits 
come from business done in every part 
of Canada,. and it is not only fair but 
essential that some part of the taxes 
they produce should be used to assist 
the less wealthy provinces, 


The hon. Prime Minister’s famous 
statement of March 9 was about the 
most unrealistic prediction that I have 
even known him to make. After telling 
the people for many years of the great 
future of this province and, indeed, the 
whole country, he suddenly makes a 
prediction that, because he didn’t get 
all that he wanted in Ottawa, this coun- 
try would be brought to the brink of 
economic disaster. That was a very 
foolish statement for a man in his high 
position to make, and will carry no 
weight whatsoever with clear-thinking 
Canadians. 


At this time, I would like to quote 
from an editorial by Grant Dexter in 
the Winnipeg Free Press: 


No more selfish and grasping policy 
in behalf of Ontario, the wealthiest 
part of Canada, has ever been ad- 
vanced since 1941, when the first of 
these Dominion-provincial confer- 
ences was held. 


I would like to point that out to the 
hon. Provincial Treasurer that there are 
people in this country who disagree with 
him, and I do not think they are all 
wrong. 
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MR LAVERGNE,: ~Not> sin 


province. 


MR. WHICHER: I would like to 
quote from an editorial in the Toronto 
Star as follows: 


this 


The federal argument against any 
further boost in payments to the prov- 
inces not only takes into account 
Ottawa’s heavy responsibilities in re- 
gard to defence and social services, 
but the fact that many federal costs 
today contain a high element of pro- 
vincial constitutional responsibility. 
During the war and since, the federal 
government has been progressively 
assuming the cost of many social wel- 
fare measures that were previously 
the responsibility of the provinces. 


While this is true of all provinces, 
it is pointed out that Premier Frost is 
asking for a bigger share of the tax 
field than Ontario made use of when 
it had the opportunity — before the 
war, and from 1947 to 1952, when 
the present tax rental agreements 
were drawn up. 


Moreover while he is clamouring 
forsselareer tederal wclice. vires Prost 
has not exhausted all the tax fields at 
his disposal. For example, he could 
impose a sales tax .. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: Is the hon. 


member saying all this? 


UR VLG ih eeNow) can only. 
quoting this from the Toronto Star. 


HON. MR. PORTER: Is the hon. 


member in favour of it? 


MR. WHICHER: The hon. Prime 
Minister’s whole argument has been 
that we are so wealthy we can’t carry 
on. Such nonsense! He expressed fears 
that British Columbia and the Maritime 
provinces would be the first ones to 
face the economic disaster that he pro- 
phesied. Poor old British Columbia, in 
such dire straits! Yet they have a health 
scheme that we haven’t got. They sup- 
plement old age pensioners by $20 a 
month on a means test basis, and this 
province which even the Prime Min- 
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ister did not suggest was approaching 
economic disaster does not give one ad- 
ditional nickel to the pensioners at all, 
except $20 for rent only in needy cases, 
of which $8 must be paid by the muni- 
cipality. 

As a private citizen and as a member 
of this Assembly, I am not proud of the 
way that we treat our old folk who, but 
Lor theserace ok (od) might be, your 
father and mother or mine. 


i cemember unite early part o1, the 
session the hon. Prime Minister waving 
his hand across the floor of the House, 
and saying to the hon. members from 
Grey South (Mr. Oliver) and Brant 
(Mr. Nixon) “For shame’, because cer- 
tian Hydro contracts had been cancelled 
years ago. 

I say to the hon. Treasurer through 
you, Mr. Speaker, ‘““For shame” for the 
way that he, as a leader of this govern- 
ment, has treated the old age pensioners. 


Vitethone se miige-Niinistersis a. -oredt 
one” for recalling the history of this 
province. He likes to remind everyone 
of the traditions of the past. May I re- 
mind him that without those old folk 
there would be no history. There would 
be no Ontario. They have made this 
country. It is not an obligation but it is 
a privilege that we should look after 
them. His own hon. members desire 
this. If it were only possible to have a 
free vote in the House, legislation to 
assist these people would pass immedi- 
ately. Members in his own Cabinet 
would support it. I defy anyone present 
to say that they would not. 


I remember so very well during the 
last election campaign calling on an old 
couple in Cape Croker Indian Reserve. 
I will never forget the look of hopeless- 
ness in the old people’s eyes as they 
asked me most sincerely to try and do 
something for them. Their pension gave 
them only enough to eat; they could not 
buy any new clothes for themselves. 


This story can be repeated in thou- 
sands of cases across this great prov- 
ince that is so wealthy that it cannot 
help. I think of another dear old lady 
who is paying $30 a month for rent. 
Up to the present moment she has been 
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able to supplement her earnings by 
sewing. Unfortunately, her eyes are 
weakening and no longer can she make 
any money in this way. I ask the hon. 
members what she is going to do. 


What are we going to do? In the 
province of Saskatchewan $20 is sup- 
plemented by the province to needy 
cases and in Alberta $15. In the Budget 
brought down by the hon. Provincial 
Treasurer there is a table showing that, 
in the next 10 years, $8 billion will 
be used for Ontario’s public capital 
needs These are very (necessary ipro- 
jects, and I agree with them, but does 
it not seem ironical that in this Budget 
there is this huge sum of money, and 
not even an additional 8 cents for our 
old people who really need help? 


Inthe Budget, too; 1s ”ai iteny 104 
$100,000 grant for a zoo. One hundred 
thousand dollars for monkeys, not a 
dollar for our old folk! 


After listening to hon. government 
members, and indeed the hon. Provin- 
cial Treasurer, I am greatly confused 
in deciding whether there has been a 
surplus in this particular Budget or not. 
When. hear te. nen sinember 11or 
Riverdale (Mr. Macaulay), who gave 
al Very daly smeeci savadiatyinerenanno 
surplus, and then hear the hon. mem- 
ber for York West (Mr. Brandon) 
boast of the 13th consecutive surplus, 
no wonder I am confused. Probably 
everyone is. 


It is not my intention tonight to go 
too deeply into the financial aspects of 
the Budget. That has been most capably 
covered by our own financial critic, but 
there are several observations that I 
wish to make. The first one is this: 
since the present hon. Prime Minister 
took office on Mav 4, 1949, this gov- 
ernment has gone into debt at the rate 
of $100.000 per day, or a little more 
than $4,000 per hour. 


No one would be so foolish as to 
sav that,.in the development of this 
great province, capital debt is not neces- 
sarv. But I say most emphatically that 
debt at this great rate must be watched. 
The hon. Treasurer can talk all he wants 
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about revenues being much higher now, 
and thus our debt pictures being in 
a much brighter perspective than 
formerly. 


But I say to him that it must event- 
ually be paid back. Let us not forget 
that some of the items, such as roads, 
listed as capital expenditure depreciate 
very quickly. The argument that we are 
in good shape because our net per 
capita debt has increased very little is 
nonsensical. A $5,000 debt by the head 
of the house in a family of 5 does not 
mean that each one owes $1,000. The 
truth that we all know is that the 
original debt is still $5,000, whether 
there are 2 in the family or 10. 


But it 1s concerning the retirement of 
this debt with which I am most per- 
turbed) The hon! Treasurer has) pre- 
sented figures to show that, on a 50-year 
basis, we are paying off more of the 
debt each year than is necessary to retire 
it at the end of that period. The point 
is, Mr. Speaker, that there is not neces- 
sarily any orderly retirement of the 
debt. There is no legislation that de- 
mands that so much be paid off each 
year. 


The people of the province are at the 
complete mercy of the whims of the 
government. If they wish to retire a 
certain amount of the debt they may do 
so, or if they decide not to pay off a 
nickel they do not have to do it. 


This is not good business. Too much 
power with too many millions of dollars, 
particularly in election years, is at the 
disposal of whatever government is in 
power. If a huge corporation such as 
Metropolitan Toronto must have an 
orderly retirement in debt, then this 
province is not too big to do the same 
thing. 

One of the things that has irked me 
a great deal while sitting in this Assem- 
bly has been the perpetual insistence by 
the hon. Prime Minister that the plight 
of the municipalities and the real estate 
owners in the province is caused by the 
federal government’s lack of interest in 
them and by not helping them out finan- 
cially. What nonsense! 
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MR. G. LAVERGNE (Russell): 
The hon. member does not know what 
he is talking about. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


Vito Miva O NAT Ds (voor k 
South): The hon. member for Russell 
was a Liberal at one time; what does 
he know about it? 


Die eA KER: Order oitvany- 
one wants to ask a question of the hon. 
member who is speaking, and the hon. 
member wishes to answer it, it is per- 
fectly all right, but if he does not wish 
to answer the question, it will not be 
permitted. 


MRO WEHICHER: lt is'too bad, the 
hon. Prime Minister is not in the House 
to keep the government members in 
shape. 


MR. SPEAKER: Retract that. 
DiRay beLCHE Re. Ketract what? 


Nv So PHAK Ee shes hone mem- 
ber said we did not recognize some- 
body; retract that. 


MR. WHICHER: Mr. Speaker, 
what I said was, it is too bad the hon. 
Prime Minister is not here tonight; 
do you not want me to say “it is too 
bad’’? 


Wie WAH he eo, =the . bon, 
member made an inference that if the 
hon. Prime Minister were here, some 
things would be retracted. 


hi WiHICHER =: Mr. “Speaker, I 
retract anything you suggest. 


Monotonic Srepeat, af any- 
one wishes to ask a question of the 
hon. member who is speaking, and the 
hon. member wishes to answer it, it is 
perfectly all right, but he does not have 
to answer while he has the floor. Also, 
hon. members must recognize the chair. 


MR. WHICHER: The municipali- 
ties of this province are creatures of 
this government and it is this govern- 
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ment’s duty to help them, a duty that 
has been sadly neglected for a long 
time. How many times do you have 
to tell us that you are giving 10 times 
as much in education grants as the last 
Liberal government? Why don’t you 
say that you are giving 20 times as 
much as the Henry government? I 
might just as well compare the expendi- 
tures of the federal Defence Depart- 
ment now with the defence expendi- 
tures of the last Conservative govern- 
ment in Ottawa, or the amount given in 
all forms of federal government aid 
with that given by the last Conserva- 
tive administration in Ottawa. 


Why not get down to a proper base? 
You give the municipalities only what 
you originally took from the citizens 
in the form of taxes, and you are not 
giving enough, and what you are giving 
is not given fairly. It seems that every 
year real estate taxation is going up 
in the municipalities of the province. 
To the members of the government I 
ask this question. If the present muni- 
cipal expenditures continue to increase, 
what is going to happen 10 years from 
now to the poor real estate man? 


With that question, Mr. Speaker, I 
will leave the municipalities, and for a 
few minutes I wish to speak on some- 
thing which affects my home riding 
very closely. I refer to the agricultural 
situation in the province of Ontario, 
and more particularly how it affects my 
own riding. 

After listening to the Estimates of the 
hon. Minister of Agriculture (Mr. 
F. S$. Thomas) the other night, which I 
thought were presented very well, it 
seemed to me everybody, all of a sud- 
den, had a feeling in this Assembly that 
everything in regard to agriculture or 
industry of this great province is fine. 
I wish to point out to the hon. mem- 
bers of the House, Mr. Speaker, that 
Aseiate ase | Atmeconcerned «lL nave not 
seen one single constructive piece of 
legislation or anything that is going to 
help out the farmers of Ontario in this 
Assembly during the last couple of 
months — not one. 
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HON Dae ORE ReeCRrovinetal 
Treasurer): Mr. Speaker, when the 
resolution, by the hon. member for 
Bruce was called, he was not in his 
place. 


MR. WHICHER: Yes, Mr. Speak- 
er, may I reply to the hon. Provincial 
Treasurer, by saying it is very nice the 
way his Party can call things in the 
House when hon. members are not 
ete) 


MR. MacDONALD: 
be proud of that. 


MR. WHICHER: I would not be 
too. proud@otsthar setter sit were tic 
hon. Provincial. Treasurer. 


HON @VRRSPORTER: @ Welles: 
Speaker, I would not be too proud of 
being absent. 


I would not 


NR AIS RE ATH Ress rcder 
MR WHIGHIIER: lam thinkins 


about a particular farmer who, inci- 
dentally, came from the riding of Kent. 
Last year he bought some cattle. He 
fed them all winter, provided them with 
hay, feed and so forth, and last week 
he sold them and his net profit was $1 
per head. 


Mr. Speaker, the blunt truth about 
this is that the farmers of this province 
simply cannot carry on, the way things 
are going. While it may have been 
true that in the thirties, during the de- 
pression, when the price of cattle, hogs 
and so forth was very low, they could 
carry on, because they did not have 
heavy expenditures for machinery, 
hydro and so forth. I wish to call hon. 
members— 


HON, MRSPORTER®. lf thes hon 
member had been here at the time his 
Bill was called, and told that story, 
the Bill might have carried. 


MR WHIGHERE Se Dids thes ton: 
Provincial Treasurer ever hear the 
story of Cinderella? It has about as 
much truth as some of the things he 
tells. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MR. WHICHE Re Mra Speaker au 
wish to leave this impression if I can, 
and I say it most sincerely, not politi- 
cally in any way. 


HON SMR: POR DER 2s Whatus toe 
difference between “political” and “not 
political” in the hon. member’s Party? 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition): The hon. Provincial 
Treasurer ought to know. 


HON AIR PORTE Re BR uttiiesian: 
member for Bruce is making a dis- 
tinction. 


MR SPEAKER -sOrter 


MR. WHICHER: The farmers. of 
this province and the agricultural in- 
dustry are in a desperate plight, and I 
say this more particularly because we 
have been led to believe that the agri- 
cultural industry is in a period of recon- 
struction, or is trying to get to a solid 
base, which may take another 4 or 5 
years. 


The farmers cannot wait 4 or 5 years. 
We may as well face that situation first 
as last. With the heavy expenditures 
for machinery, and the heavy capital 
costs they now have, they simply can- 
not do it. The hydro bill has to be 
paid every month, or every 2 or 3 
months, and they have not the cash to 
pay these things. 

Farmers are leaving the land every 
day, and I suggest if the thing is going 
to carry on for another 4 or 5 years, 
theirs will be a terrible plight indeed. 

Now what is my solution? 


HON. MR. PORTER: Yes, let us 
have the solution. 


MR. WHICHER: I told hon. mem- 
bers in the debate on the motion in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne 
that I had no solution whatsoever. 


HON: MR: PORTER: <The hom 
member has no solution? 


a 
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MR. WHICHER: No, but may I 
inform the hon. Provincial Treasurer 
that he is sitting on the other side of 
the House, representing the govern- 
ment, and it is up to him to at least at- 
tempt to find some solution for the 
agricultural industry. 


11) New Ra POKER] ihe. hon, 
member had a Bill on the Order paper, 
and was not even here to speak to it. 


PON eM Re DUN BARS Where is 


the hon. member’s farm? 


MR. WHICHER: I suggest to the 
hon. Provincial Treasurer that instead 
of speaking about these things, and 
trying to create the impression the agri- 
cultural industry is in good shape, the 
government should try to do something 
about it. 


MR. R. ROBSON (Hastings East) : 
What about the hon. Mr. Gardiner ? 


HON. MR. PORTER: What about 
the Liberal Party in Ottawa? 


MERaeWHIGHER: J am tar more 
worried about the ‘Tories’ in Toronto 
than I am about the Liberals in Ottawa. 


HON MR ROWER. Loam clad 
the hon. member is worried about them. 
Now he is coming down to “brass 
Eel 


MR. WHICHER: The hon. Provin- 
cial Treasurer would be a great man 
on a ball team, he can yell louder than 
anyone I ever heard. Mr. Speaker, I 
have another topic I wish to bring up. 


HONSSR, DUNBAR: dtjs not the 
butter question is it? 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MR. WHICHER: No, it is not the 
butter question, may I inform the hon. 
Provincial Secretary. In our little group 
over here, and in the CCF group, we 
have the same problem in this regard. 


HON. MR. PORTER: Do not bring 
the CCF in; they may not like it. 
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MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MR. WHICHER: We are called 
“members of Her Majesty’s Opposition” 
and, as Opposition, may I inform the 
hon. Provincial Treasurer—and I think 
even he will agree with this—our job 
is to oppose, to the best of our ability, 
so that working together we may have 
good government in this province. 


I will mention the Liquor Control 
Board of Ontario, the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission, and the Municipal 
Board. There is nothing wrong with 
them. We were taken down to the Liquor 
Control Board’s offices and were treated 
royally. 


HONS MER PORTER ::l venture to 
say the hon. member did not even have 
asclassvor. beer, 


NES VICI Rs Uhatsis trie, but 
for the hon. Provincial Treasurer I 
regret I can not make the same remark. 
As a matter of fact, a glass might do 
him some good. 


We looked over the new Liquor 
Board store on Front St. Judge Robb 
talked to us for 15 minutes, the com- 
missioner talked for half an hour, and 
the other officials also spoke. We were 
shown through the building, and given a 
nice lunch, and came back here for the 
sitting at 3 o’clock. The liquor business 
run by the commission has budgeted for 
$47 million or $48 million in taxes, to 
come in during the next fiscal year. 


HONw WR BPOk PER Prouts. not 


taxes: 


VR WHICHER "Yes, Our duty as 
an Opposition is to oppose construc- 
tively. I do not suggest there is anything 
wrong with such an organization. I 
believe it is capably run, but I say our 
duty is to look into these things, and 
if we see anything wrong, to bring it to 
the notice of the government. How can 
we honestly make a study of such things, 
if we have only a couple of hours to 
look over the situation? 

Yesterday, Doctor Hearn from the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
spoke to the committee. I asked about 
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the total debt of Hydro, and he said 
it was about $1.5 billion. He was there 
from 10 o’clock until 10 minutes to 12. 
How could we conscientiously go into 
such a big business, in an hour and 50 
minutes? 


HON. MR, PORTER: Why ‘did the 
hon. member not ask for an adjourn- 
ment to the next day? I suggest it was 
because he ran out of questions. 


MR. WHICHER: We had only one 
day. We have tried since the session 
started. 


PTOIN SEVER POOR ne loan ilea an 
is at the disposal of this House. 


MR. WHICHER: How could we 
look into such things as the St. Law- 
rence waterway, the dealings of Hydro, 
or the municipalities in an hour and 
50 minutes ? 


ELON WRG POR TNR never 
thought the hon. member showed signs 
of touching any of them. 


MR. WHICHER: We have the 
Municipal Board, which is run by this 
government, and many other boards. 
Let hon. members opposite place them- 
selves in our shoes. We are not trying 
to find anything wrong, but we want to 
be able to understand these things as the 
hon. members of the government under- 
stand them. How can we do that in 
so short a time? 


The Hydro Commission is of great 
importance to this province. The gov- 
ernment should understand our pre- 
dicament, in trying to deal with such 
a huge subject, in such a short time. 


Woe CO) WV IGN Litera arko 
Would the hon. member permit a 
question? 


MR. WHICHER: Yes. 
MR. COWLING: With reference to 


the committee on government commis- 
sions, on which it has been my privilege 
to act, it was never intended that one 
was to learn all about commissions at 
the meetings. I suggest that, starting 
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now and continuing for the next 2 or 3 
years, the hon. member is entitled to 
look into any of the boards, or com- 
missions. If he starts now, he will have 
a pretty good idea by the next session. 


MR, WHICHER = Inivireply ito? tire 
hon. member for High Park, I think he 
has stated the position very fairly. He 
has been on the commission, as have lI. 
I agree we do not have to find out all 
about these things at the meetings. My 
point is, except for the vice-chairman of 
Hydro, who gave us some information 
in this Assembly, there is no report by 
Hydro to the people of the province of 
Ontario, through this Assembly. There 
is only a financial statement, which no 
lavman can understand. I suggest in 
future sessions the government should 
take into account the desirability, at 
least for the good of the Opposition, of 
enabling us to delve into such things as 
I have mentioned. 


In spite of some of the barbs which 
have been thrown across the floor of the 
House this evening, in fact, all during 
the session, I want to say that I appre- 
ciate very much the way I have been 
treated since I came to this Assembly. 


I come from a very small place. | 
did not know anything about the way in 
which matters are handled in this House. 
I do not mind even the remarks of the 
hon. Provincial Treasurer tonight. I 
say that I have been treated with the 
greatest respect, and I want this House 
to know it. 


MR? D, KERR’ (Dovercourt) Min 
Speaker, in rising to take part in this 
debate, I would like to congratulate the 
hon. Provincial Treasurer (Mr. Porter) 
on the manner in which he presented the 
financial statement of the province. I 
have listened to the hon. member for 
Bruce (Mr. Whicher), and would like 
to make some comments in answer to 
him. He began by stating that it was 
looked upon as a crime to be a Liberal. 
I might remind him that somewhere, 
sometime, somebody said: 


The things we see outside are very 
often a reflection of those things that 
are within us. 
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When he is finding fault with the 
government, the chances are the fault 
lies, not where he is looking, but in the 
reflection of that which is within him. 


He said this government should be 
ashamed of the pittance it gives to old- 
age pensioners. There is no one more 
desirous of seeing old-age pensioners 
get more than I. I have advocated it 
every time I have spoken in this House. 
The hon. member ought to direct his 
attention to Ottawa, where the $40 a 
month was set. They set the amount 
and we have to pay it. I remind him 
of my comments the other night, that 
jimiey cancel the honvmiratidrris to 
hand back what he collects for old-age 
pensioners in this province, and allows 
us to handle it ourselves, the old-age 
pensioners will be taken care of 
adequately. 


I am no farmer, but he dealt with 
agriculture, and I could not help but 
think of those elevators at the Head of 
the Lakes, which we saw on the trip, 
packed full, in fact, they had to move 
some grain out of one of them in order 
to show us how they would move a 
car. I am reminded of the markets in 
England, and the Rt. hon. Mr. Howe 
says, “we have not lost the markets, 
they are still over there.” 


What a remark for an intelligent per- 
son to make, to have us try to under- 
stand, the markets are still over in Eng- 
land. If agriculture in this country is 
to succeed, it must have export markets. 
The export markets are the responsi- 
bility of the Rt. hon. Mr. Howe and 
hon. Mr. Gardiner in Ottawa. How 
about them doing something for the 
farmers, then the farmers can do some- 
thing for themselves. Give them a 
chance. 


Mr. Speaker, while dealing with the 
remarks of the hon. member, there is 
another little note I have here. I won- 
der what he meant when he said in a 
radio broadcast, in regard to the hos- 
pitalization plan which we have been 
discussing, that the federal government 
would not come in, if for no other rea- 
son than that Quebec does not want it. 
Was he speaking for himself, or the 
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Liberal Party in this House, or was 
he speaking for the Liberal Party in 
Ottawa? Such statements should be 
well weighed before they are uttered. 


I would like to compliment the hon. 
Minister of Public Works (Mr. Grie- 
singer). We have sat now for almost 
9 weeks in this session, and whether it 
has been an oversight or not, in not 
mentioning it, I do not know, but 
the walls of this stately Chamber have 
been redecorated, and I think he is to 
be congratulated on the beautiful job he 
was done to enhance the beauty of this 
building. 


While I am on that subject, also I 
would like to congratulate him on an- 
other matter. Last year, I made a few 
remarks in regard to the Canadian Na- 
tion Exhibition Government Building, 
which is in my riding, asking that 
something be done to brighten it up, 
and its exhibits, during Exhibition time. 
I want to congratulate, not only the 
hon. Minister, but all the various de- 
partments for their exhibits at the last 
Exhibition. They were indeed a vast 
improvement. 


I cannot agree with one of the news- 
papers which made a comment that it 
would have been better if the time and 
money had been spent on the Skyway 
at Burlington Beach rather than on the 
exhibits which were placed for the pub- 
lic to see in that building. I cannot 
agree with such sentiments. I think it 
was entertaining and educational, and 
the imagination of those responsible 
painted to the people of Ontario the 
beauties as well as the industry, the 
mining, the education and the health 
department of this province, and cli- 
maxed it all with a beautiful exhibit by 
The Department of Lands and Forests. 


Mr. Speaker, we are living in an 
age which, for the past 10 years, has 
made the greatest progress and has 
had the greatest growth in all the his- 
tory of the past, in Canada. A popu- 
lation of 4 million some 10 years ago 
increased to over 5 million today. That 
will give you an idea of how this prov- 
ince is constantly growing. We have 
had an increase in population of 
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150,000 in one year, and it is growing 
and growing. 

Living standards have increased 35 
per cent. in the last 12 years, and they 
have brought with them their problems. 
The aged people are having a hard 
time. We have at this session given 
to these aged people a $20 increase. 
Sixty per cent. of that $20 is being paid 
by this province, and we are willing to 
go further. If the federal government 
will step it up, this province will step 
along with them. 


After listening to all that has been 
said by the various speakers since this 
House opened, I wonder if we are 
aware of the fact that we are living in 
an age which is different from what it 
was even 5 years ago. We are facing 
different problems than we had to face 
5 years ago. 


The economy of this province is 
changing rapidly, and changing every 
day, and yet the time of this House 
has been spent listening to speeches 
about a report that was made in 1934, 
and some even going back as far as 
1910. We are living in the age of 
automation. Are we grappling with it? 
Are we trying to understand it? Or 
are we finding fault with the govern- 
ment because our forests, according to 
what somebody said 25 years ago, will 
be depleted? The chances are, 25 years 
from now, in this age, we will not 
need any wood at all, we may be using 
plastic or some other substitute. 


MR. MacDONALD: Never deplete 
the forests. 


MR, KERR: It is not a case of de- 
pleting the forests; it is a case of living 
in this age, and recognizing the prob- 
lems we have to face, instead of wasting 
our time talking about something that 
may never happen. 

We are living in an atomic age. We 
have the Cobalt bomb to look after cer- 
tain medical problems, and the chair- 
man of the Hydro— 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: The hon. 
member is talking over the head of the 
hon. leader of the CCF Party. 
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MRS PEAK Rem Order: 


MRSKERRe Iam ‘sorry tf) thateis 
taking place, but there is not very much 
I can do about it. 


MR. OLIVER: I do not think there 


1S, 


MR..KERR? Dr. Hearn, thes One 
tario Hydro chairman, has predicted 
that by 1980, nuclear power plants may 
account for roughly 10 to 50 per cent. 
of the total generated power capacity 
of Canada. Power generated from nu- 
clear energy is something this province 
will have to face. 


MR. MacDONALD: 
Dovercourt. 


MR: MALONEY > Nor frommvack 
South. 


MR SPEAKER » Order, 


Not from 


MR. OLIVER: You may proceed. 

MR. KERR: Mr. Speaker, may I 
for a moment quote these figures from 
the Globe and Mail: 


Mr. MacDonald gave figures re- 
vealing that of every 100 children 
entering school at Grade I only 31 
remain at Grade XI, 21 at Grade XII. 


You remember that speech. I heard 
that speech 6 years ago by the secretary 
of the CCF. I wonder if we are living 
in an atomic age or are we still back 
tienen 


MR. MacDONALD: You are preach- 
ing sermons on texts which were 
written 2,000 years ago. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MR. KERR: We have heard the 
Opposition saying that so far as the 
present government is concerned, there 
will be no hospital insurance plan, that 
the hon. Prime Minister has been “pull- 
ing wool” over people’s eyes, and many 
similar statements. May I quote from 
an editorial, which I think is logical? 
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There should be caution rather than 
enthusiasm in the acceptance of the 
proposal of the Dominion govern- 
ment to enter into a national health 
programme. 


MR MacDOUNALD= What. 1s. .it 
from? 


MR. KERR: I will tell you when I 
have finished reading it: 


The fact should never be lost sight 
of and everything must be paid for. 
Such a scheme would cost millions, 
and those millions would have to be 
provided in one way or another by 
the Canadian taxpayer. Just because 
the Dominion government comes into 
the picture does not mean Santa 
Clauseenaspealtived. | santa | Claus’ 
dollars in this case are our dollars. 


It has been indicated that health 
insurance will throw anything from 
$120 million to $180 million extra on 
to the Budget load. There is no 
escape from the fact that health ex- 
penditure would be heavy. Before 
launching the government into yet 
another sphere of our daily lives, we 
should take a second look at the re- 
markable expenditure. Today Cana- 
dians have provided for themselves— 


MR. MacDONALD: You are against 
the plan, are you? 


MR. KERR: Please be quiet, you 
have been jumping up and down ever 
since you came into this House. 


Nino tA Re Order: 


MR. KERR: Just like a jack-in-the- 
box. 


At the close of 1955, nearly 6.5 
million Canadians were covered by 
voluntary insurance against hospital 
expenses. In addition, nearly 5.5 mil- 
lion Canadians have insured against 
surgical expenses while some 4.25 
million Canadians are insured under 
medical expense plans. 

This shows an amazing growth on 


the private insurance since the early 
"40s, when only about 500,000 Cana- 


dians were protected by hospital ex- 
pense insurance and less than half 
that number by surgical and medical 
expense insurance. Progress has been 
particularly rapid during the past 5 
years. Before ‘the public makes a 
decision on such a huge venture— 


And as for “pulling the wool” over 
somebody’s eyes I think this is the 
epunch? Mme; 


—the price tag should be displayed to 
the people. Maybe it could be done 
better and cheaper by continued ex- 
tension of the network of voluntary 
hospital and medical plans. These 
plans leave individuals free to spend 
their own money as they see fit. 


MR. MacDONALD: Obviously he is 


against it. 
MR SY EA Riki Order. 


Ve ET ORS 


And thus avoid further the en- 
tangling web of socialism. 


That is from the Kamloops, British 
Columbia, Sentinel. 


In regard to the hon. Minister of 
Health (Mr. Phillips) and his depart- 
ment, if the hon. member for York 
South (Mr. MacDonald) will be quiet, 
I will have a chance to say something. 
He has spoken enough this session. 


I do not want him running around 
like his cohort who, in my riding, during 
the last election put words into my 
mouth, as the hon. member is trying to 
do here, and go running up and down 
the riding saying I, and this government, 
voted against old-age pensions. 

They went up to Renfrew county to 
tell the people there. After the last elec- 
tion, he sent his lieutenant—who hap- 
pened to be my opponent—and they had 
a post-mortem on why the vote in the 
last election was what it was. 


I can tell them why it was what it 
was, because the hon. Prime Minister 
of this province told the people the 
truth, he laid his programme of gov- 
ernment before them with honesty and 
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integrity. Despite the sneers of all the 
Opposition Parties, the people believed 
him, and returned him and his Party to 
power. Let me warn the Opposition 
Parties that unless they deal truthfully, 
honestly and uprightly with the public 
of this province, they might as well quit. 


Mr. Speaker, I have a little note here 
that I copied from the Monetary Times, 
and after listening to the hon. member 
for Bruce (Mr. Whicher), I was won- 
dering if his name might be added to 
this paper. It says: 


Any day he wants, William Ben 
Dickson, parliamentary assistant to 
the Minister of Finance, can have the 
Liberal leadership in Ontario, but the 
M.P. from Rainy River-Kenora is 
not interested. More interested is 
“Bill”? Henderson, Kingston Liberal 
NLP. and trusty soty thes hort scl): 
Howe. 


Perhaps the hon. member for Bruce 
is; preaching top aicallau wASsstiesnon. 
leader of the Opposition (Mr. Oliver) 
said when we, as novitiates, presented 
ourselves to this House and started to 
speak, “TI think the chickens are coming 
home to roost.” 


Mr. Speaker, the last time I spoke 
in this House I had quite a little to 
say on education, and I mentioned es- 
pecially the shortage of teachers in the 
rural areas. Now, a year later, we 
might well ask what effect The Depart- 
ment of Education’s activities have had 
on the lack of teachers, and suitable 
physical facilities being established in 
rural areas. 


One of the things the department 
does for these communities is to pro- 
vide higher grants on approved costs, 
that they may maintain in education 
this ratio of payments, which runs as 
high as 90 per cent. of approved cost. 
This enables a willing board to em- 
bark on something better in the way of 
building for the purposes of education. 


But one thing I observed, which 
could do more for those places than 
much that is being done in the way of 
grants, is they are being bound together 
in the form of township school areas. 
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We have heard very little about that 
this session, and I wonder if the hon. 
members can see the advantages. Con- 
sidering first, the cost, the larger areas 
can draw on a much larger assessment 
fon taxes sitters ete pie speciy 
grant given from the department to each 
former board adjoining an area. 


Other economies become apparent 
once the size of the actual operation is 
increased. One is a lower price which 
may be obtained on construction sup- 
plies, as more are ordered at one time. 
Fewer caretakers are required, and full- 
time caretakers are employed, instead of 
part-time. Pupils may be transferred 
from one area to another, in order to 
lessen the load on a teacher. 


These are just a few of the econo- 
mies. Another point is the benefit re- 
ceived by the pupil in this larger school. 
The rural pupil has the same benefits as 
the urban pupil, and although this is 
not the specific purpose of these area 
boards, nevertheless, education in our 
rural areas has advanced tremendously. 


One other virtue these township 
areas present is the easing of the effort 
to entice good teachers to work there. 
The school is central, it is modernly 
equipped, it has greater attraction than 
the “‘little red schoolhouse,’ and it is 
possible, through increased assessment 
over the larger area, to provide a salary 
schedule which is worthwhile. 


There are other advantages the rural 
areas may enjoy, and legislation has 
been passed which makes it possible for 
them to receive the best this province 
can give. The prosperity of the prov- 
ince is now such that municipal areas 
are able to compete with some of the 


larger urban areas in _ regard to 
teachers. 

I look to the day — and it is not so 
far away — when our expenditure on 


education will be on the order of $200 
million and more, and I think it will 
be money well spent, and a great return 
will be ours for the dollars we invest 
in our children’s education. 


In closing, let me pay tribute to the 
actual workers on the job, our teachers. 
They range from the hon. Minister of 
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Education (Mr. Dunlop), the provin- 
cial government, the members of the 
local school boards, who give so freely 
of their time to the promotion of better 
things for the young people, and work 
so hard to obtain the best for them. 
Professionally, they range from the sen- 
ior officials of the department, down 
to the school-teacher in S.S. No. 10, 
Mariposa. 


Let me say I believe there is no more 
sincere professional group in the world 
than the body of teachers in our On- 
tario schools. It is because of them, 
in a good measure, that our educational 
system is envied in many points in and 
out of Canada. It has been because our 
system has produced not only scien- 
tists and writers known the world over, 
but better citizens in the back conces- 
sions of our province. 


We may lack in our pursuit of what 
is best in education, but rest assured, 
the teachers in our schools are not 
lacking in anything along that particu- 
lar line, and it should be a source of 
pride to all of us to know that our 
teachers are among the best rewarded 
in Canada, as our rate of importations 
from other provinces will show. It is 
a source of pleasure to me to have had 
a part at both the board level, in the 
promotion of education, and, at this 
level, to urge the best we can for this 
occupation, of all pursuits, the most 
vital for Ontario’s and Canada’s future. 


I recently had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the opening of the new normal 
school, and I understand there is an- 
other one to be built in the west end of 
the city. Here is where our power lies 
for the future, and not in sources of 
money, and similar resources. 


When we think of it, the increase in 
the number of pupils attending our high 
schools, the increase in the number of 
new high schools which have been built, 
and in the number of high-school grad- 
uates, it is small wonder the hon. Pro- 
vincial Treasurer (Mr. Porter) ended 
his Budget speech by saying that “edu- 
cation was the most important thing.” 


There must be — and quickly — an 
expansion of university facilities. There 
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must be — there has to be — a training 
of staff to fill the extra rooms which 
are needed. True, there is a certain 
amount of assistance given, but busi- 
ness, which receives the benefit from 
these well-trained young people, should 
be the first to come to the assistance 
of the universities and say: “We will 
pay our share to make our young peo- 
ple better citizens.” 


In regard to university bursaries: I 
have dealt with this subject on a for- 
mer occasion, but I want to repeat, we 
are indeed thankful for those who have 
made it possible for our young people to 
be assisted financially. They need it. 
I was talking to a teacher the other 
day, who happened to be a guidance 
teacher, who said he was hard put to 
it to know what to do with the excep- 
tional child. They have started a class 
in Etobicoke township for these excep- 
tional children, ones with above average 
IQ’s. Those pupils attended one of 
the sittings of this House this year. 


Those young people are being given 
an opportunity to use the latent talents 
which are in them, for the good of 


Canada, 


I might mention the various founda- 
tions which lend their support, because 
it does not matter on what side of the 
track you are living, the brain that God 
has given you, if it is used, will show 
itself in the IO tests. Many of these 
young people are living on the wrong 
side of the tracks, and need assistance, 
and help. 


When I think of the Bickle Founda- 
tion, the Atkinson Foundation, the John 
Ross Robertson Foundation, and all the 
others, I realize what a vast field is 
here. I think of organizations like Can- 
ada Packers, and the Merchants As- 
sociation, who make possible bursaries 
through the Toronto Board of Educa- 
tion, everyone of them helping the boy 
and girl, with the ability to grasp, to 
go forward to make this Canada of ours 
a great country. 


In closing, Mr. Speaker, let me say 
that in this present Budget — a con- 
tinuation of all the “sunshine Budgets’ 
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that we have received from this govern- 
ment — it is the earnest wish of the 
government — although I have not the 
concurrence by the Opposition — that 
this will be the first of many, and we 
hope that the present hon. Provincial 
Treasurer will succeed, not only in pre- 
senting Budgets, but in presenting them 
as long as did the former Treasurer. 


Mr. N. Whitney (Prince Edward- 
Lennox) moves the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion agreed to. 


NOTIGE SOF eMOTION 


Mr. F. R. Oliver moves: 


“THaT a select committee of the 
House be set up to examine into and re- 
port upon the adequacy of The Munici- 
pal Act, The Municipal Board Act, and 
The Assessment Act in relation to the 
present-day requirements of municipal 
government. 


“And Tuat the select committee have 
authority to sit during the interval be- 
tween sessions and have full power and 
authority to call for persons, papers and 
things and to examine witnesses under 
oath, and the Assembly doth command 
and compel attendance before the said 
select committee of such persons and the 
production of such papers and things 
as the committee may deem necessary 
for any of its proceedings and delibera- 


tions, for which purpose the hon. 
Speaker may issue his warrant or 
warrants.” 


Hon. members are well aware these 
Acts need revision. The Municipal Act 
has more patches in it than whole cloth. 
These Acts should be revised and 
brought into conformity with present 
needs. 


Select committees have been used 
by the Legislature to deal with various 
Acts of the Legislature, and there is no 
better way of bringing them up to date. 

The hon. Minister of Municipal 
Affairs (Mr. Goodfellow) has an ad- 
visory committee, headed by the hon. 
member for York West (Mr. Brandon). 


Such a committee can do something 
worthwhile but I suggest that the ex- 
amination of these particular Acts re- 
quires a select committee of the Legis- 
lature, as a whole. 


The difficulty with the advisory com- 
mittee I have mentioned is that it was 
appointed by the government to act 
in an advisory capacity to the hon. 
Minister. The Legislature as a whole 
had nothing to do with its appointment, 
and they will have nothing to do with its 
direction, they will have nothing to do 
with the subjects on which it will be 
asked to meditate and report, and they 
will have nothing to do with the type 
of report it shall turn in. Furthermore, 
the report will not be available to hon. 
members in the same manner as the 
report of a select committee. 


I suggest that, as an instrument of 
government, for the purposes of ex- 
amination, the advisory committee falls 
far short of what we have a right to 
expect, and what is needed in this prov- 
ince at the present time. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Speaker, I recognize that 
The Municipal Act, The Municipal 
Board Act and The Assessment Act 
have very vast ramifications, going back 
to the beginnings of municipal gov- 
ernments in Ontario. 

As a matter of fact, the present Muni- 
cipal Act is the successor of The Bald- 
win Act of some 100 years ago—about 
1850. It is interesting that this Act had 
its origin in a very great political con- 
troversy. My recollection is that it was 
the original Baldwin Act which followed 
the first Baldwin-Lafontaine govern- 
ment and subsequently enacted on its 
return to power a year or two later. 


In those days, during the Act of 
Union, none of the administrations 
lasted very long. The Baldwin-Lafon- 
taine administration was returned, and 
the Act, which was the forerunner of 
the present Municipal Act, was enacted. 
The Act therefore, had its beginnings 
something over 100 years ago. 


Since then it has been built around 
and altered, but the original conceptions 
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in it are in effect in Ontario today. The 
first fundamental change in municipal 
government was made by this Legisla- 
ture in 1953, in the creation of a metro- 
politan form of government in Toronto. 


Over the years, these 3 Acts have been 
changed and altered on many occasions 
to meet changed conditions. 


I remember some 35 years ago in 
law school, the professor of municipal 
law at that time, Mr. “Eddie” Long, 
used to say that “apparently legislators 
had a field day of recession in changing 
The Municipal Act and The Assessment 
Act.” I have often thought of that, as 
we have proceeded during the sessions 
over many years, and the various gov- 
ernments and legislatures have annually 
amended these Acts, in order to meet the 
changing conditions in this province. 

This year has been no exception. As 
a matter of fact, the amendments which 
have been passed this year are important 
and far-reaching. 


The revision of these Acts is a very 
great task. It is a highly legal and tech- 
nical matter, involving knowledge of 
the Acts, and the operation of the 
various sections and parts. It is in the 
field of experts and I do not think is 
a proper function of a select committee. 


The operation of these Acts is also 
highly legal and technical. I could give 
an example to the House by the amend- 
ments which have been passed in con- 
nection with The Public Health Act, 
which was the subject of debate today. 
These amendments involved securing the 
best legal ability we could get together, 
and the most minute consideration, and 
the weighing of every word. 


I may say to the hon. leader of the 
Opposition that what was introduced 
today and presented to the House was a 
revision of a very small portion of the 
laws relating to municipalities. 


As a matter of fact, the great things 
which have taken place, pointed to the 
necessity for the revision of that section. 
I asked the law officers, when the Bill 
was presented, and my colleagues were 
discussing it: “Is it necessary to dis- 
mantle these sections, and re-write them 
in the complicated terms which are be- 
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fore this House today?” They assured 
me those revisions were required and 
were very necessary. 


There were matters in relation to the 
Act, which were referred to some of the 
hon. members in the House by myself, 
to secure their opinions in relation to 
the operation of some of those sections, 
and I think they will agree with me that 
to submit this matter to a select com- 
mittee of the House would be imposing 
upon them almost an impossible task. 
The matter requires the consideration 
and very careful weighing of the effect 
of these various sections, all of which 
affect one another in a manner which | 
think the hon. members of this House 
would feel requires the re-writing of 
the Act, and that would be imposing a 
burden upon them which should not be 
asked nor exacted. For that reason, 
recognizing there is a problem in this 
matter, I ask the House to reject this 
motion. 


I might say to the hon. leader of the 
Opposition that the committee, of which 
the hon. member for York West (Mr. 
Brandon) is chairman, has been charged 
with, and asked to assume, the respon- 
sibility of reviewing, and, if necessary, 
revising certain sections of the Act. I 
realize that, in itself, is a very heavy 
task. If this resolution had been con- 
fined to one element of the problem, for 
instance, the powers of the municipal 
board, it might have been that in the 
matter of policies related to the muni- 
cipal board, and the tendency over the 
very many years of making the muni- 
cipal board the receptacle for unsolved 
problems, and leaving it to the board to 
find solutions for the many and varied 
problems, then there might have been 
some merit in the Resolution. 


As a matter of fact, I have wondered 
about that at various times, but I have 
suggested to the committee of which the 
hon. member for York West is chair- 
man that they might look into that one 
feature of this great problem, with a 
view to keeping intact municipal auton- 
omy, and also removing from the board 
the burdens of so many things which 
have been handed to them over the 
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years, which perhaps could be removed 
from them. 


A step has been made in that direction 
by the creation of the new transport 
board, which will take a great volume of 
the work from the municipal board. 
Again, acknowledging to the hon. leader 
of the Opposition that this is an impor- 
tant matter, which I think will have to 
be proceeded with stage by stage, per- 
haps over a number of years. That there 
is a problem there, which I submit the 
method proposed of a select committee, 
could not possibly meet. I think it 
would lead to not only placing a very 
great burden on the hon. members, who, 
to revise any portion of it, would prob- 
ably have to sit perhaps for weeks on 
end, dealing with those problems, and 
I think it is unfair to ask hon. members 
of this House, or a select committee 
to do that. 


Furthermore, I do not think that is 
the method by which this should be 
done. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader. of the 
Opposition) : The hon. Prime Minister 
has almost said there is a need for a 
revision of these Acts. If we can agree 
on that, then we move on to what is the 
best vehicle to use to accomplish this 
revision. 


The hon. Prime Minister has sug- 
gested that it would not be feasible to 
have a select committee of the Legis- 
lature to do the examining for at least 
two reasons: in the first place, that the 
Acts themselves are so complex it would 
be difficult for members of a select com- 
mittee to know just what interpretation 
to put upon the various amendments 
which were being proposed. 

I do not think that The Municipal 
Act and The Assessment Acts are that 
complex. So far as the desirability of 
a select committee doing this job, let me 
say to the hon. Prime Minister that a 
select committee of the Legislature was 
set up to inquire into The Companies 
Act, as he will remember. There was 
a no more complicated Act, I would 
suggest, on the Statute books, than The 
Companies Act, and it requires legal 
interpretations all down the line, much 
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more intricate than The Assessment Act 
and The Municipal Act. 


Any reasonable person would agree 
if a select committee of the Legislature 
was competent to examine into and re- 
port upon the revisions of The Com- 
panies Act, then a select committee is 
fully competent to investigate into and 
report upon The Assessment Act, and 
The Municipal Act. 


The hon. Prime Minister said one 
more thing—and I want to mention it. 
He said it would be unfair to ask hon. 
members to give the time which would 
be necessary to go into these various 
Acts. I imagine that the proposal is the 
advisory committee to the hon. Min- 
ister will do this job. If a select com- 
mittee of the Legislature is going to be 
overburdened by the task of revision in 
regard to these Acts, what about the 
advisory committee to the hon. Min- 
ister, which will be charged with the 
responsibility, not only for revising 
these Acts, but doing the one hundred 
and one things which are required by 
the hon. Minister himself, having per- 
haps nothing to do with a revision of 
the Act at all? 


I suggest the argument of the hon. 
Prime Minister is not valid, that it is 
not a strong one, in view of what I 
have just said. First, I do not agree 
that the Acts are so complicated or com- 
plex that a select committee could not 
do a good job in revising them, and I 
suggest to the ‘House, even at this late 
hour, and to the hon. Prime Minister, 
to take the necessary steps, in connection 
with this matter. 


HON. MR. FROST: I would say 
to the hon. leader of the Opposition 
that the Statutes of Ontario are revised 
periodically, and that is done by a com- 
missioner, and they are brought to the 
House for passage. As a matter of fact, 
a house committee could not begin to 
go over the technicalities connected with 
a revision of the Statutes. 


In connection with the construction 
of The Metropolitan Bill; that was done 
very largely by Mr. Treadgold, who was 
then with the department, and by officials 
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of The Department of Municipal 
Affairs. I would say that a more reason- 
able way of producing a revision of The 
Municipal Act would be by a body 
composed of such men as Mr. Magone, 
the Deputy Attorney-General, Mr. 
Treadgold, who, as a matter of fact, 
is practicing privately now, but is an 
expert on municipal law; Mr. Alcom- 
brack, who has a great deal to do now 
with municipal Statutes; Mr. Cumming, 
the chairman of the municipal board, 
Mr. Orr, and Mr. Carter. 


I would say they are the parties who 
should revise the different principles, 
and then they could be reviewed during 
a session by a standing committee of the 
House, and I think in that way, progress 
would be made. 


But I would think to take the prob- 
lem and toss it to hon. members of this 
House, either lay or legal, would be 
asking them to assume a burden which 
would be altogether out of line. 


MR. OLIVER: I cannot follow the 
hon. Prime Minister when he said a 
revision might take place by a commis- 
sioner, and employees of the department, 
and the experts we have around the 
building, for whom I have a very high 
regard. Mv experience with committee 
work has always led me to the conclusion 
that these experts are invaluable, but not 
necessarily on a committee. The com- 
mittee can call upon the advice of these 
experts, and the two, working together, 
can formulate the best possible answers 
to the questions. 


I do not agree for one moment that 
a group of experts are the best ones to 
finalize this Act we have under discus- 
sion. Certainly we should call upon 
their advice and experience, but it does 
not follow they should be on a commit- 
tee, and I do not think they could do 
a better job than a select committee of 
the Legislature. 


HON. MR. FROST: We will prob- 
ably have a constructive programme in 
the course of a year or so for the hon. 
leader of the Opposition. 


Motion negatived. 


NOTICE OF MOTION 


Mr. P. Manley moves: 


“TuHat the hon. Minister of Reform 
Institutions establish (a) a full-scale 
reception centre to receive, study, diag- 
nose and recommend treatment for all 
first offenders aged 16 to 25, male and 
female, sentenced to provincial institu- 
tions; (b) that the length of stay be 
6 weeks to 2 months, except for short- 
term prisoners; (c) that facilities be 
extended in the future to receive all first 
offenders and all repeaters likely to bene- 
fit, as set forth in the recommendations 
of the committee on reform institutions 
and appearing on page 222 of that 
report.” 


Mr. Speaker, to me this is a very 
important motion. It was one of the 
main recommendations made by the 
select committee looking into reform 
institutions of which I was a member a 
couple of years ago. 


I want to say, at the outset, that as 
a committee member, I visited most of 
the institutions in this province, and I 
want to make it quite clear to the House 
now as far as I was concerned, we 
found in our institutions in Ontario, 
they were doing a very good job. I do 
not remember any occasion where there 
was any brutality. 


We questioned the inmates of the 
institutions on different occasions, and 
they left us with the impression they 
were being well treated. I think that is 
all to the credit of the hon. Minister 
(Mr. Foote) and the officials in his 
department. 


Of course, the committee made certain 
recommendations. Some of them have 
been carried out, but many of them have 
not, but I do want to commend the gov- 
ernment for bringing in the probation 
system presently in this province. There 
have been a number of probation officers 
appointed since the report was brought 
to the House, and that is “all to the 
good” for the people of this province. 


In presenting this resolution to the 
House, it is my opinion that a reception 
centre should be set up for first offend- 
ers, so they could be screened, their 
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cases carefully diagnosed, and where 
they would receive spiritual counsel, 
and be enabled to determine to what 
institutions they should go. At the 
present time, we have first offenders 
who are being placed in institutions in 
the province, with hardened criminals, 
and I do not think that is good for our 
younger prisoners. 


Therefore, sinwallsincerty,. 1 think 
this reception centre should be set up. 


The wing at Guelph is a step in the 
right direction, but at Guelph they have 
not all the facilities and personnel re- 
quired to do the tremendous job which 
should be undertaken in this province. 
I sincerely hope the government will 
take into consideration the importance 
of this reception centre, because we have 
today the younger prisoners, who have 
been convicted of different charges, 
going to various institutions, and I think 
if we can salvage even a few of them, 
the reception centre will be well worth- 
while. 


We are dealing with a class of peo- 
ple who possibly feel that society is 
against them, and I think we should 
make it quite plain to them that we 
are not. Even though they have strayed 
from the straight and narrow path, we 
should feel it is our duty to help them, 
and bring them back into society in 
any way we can. Therefore, I repeat, 
I think it is very important this recep- 
tion centre be set up, where first of- 
fenders may go, and receive proper 
direction as to what institution they 
shall be placed in, in this province. 


DRS MacDON A ea ye acai 
South) : Mr. Speaker, may I say briefly 
that while I cannot share the confi- 
dence that the job is being done in our 
institutions as well as stated by the 
hon. member for Stormont (Mr. Man- 
ley), I can share with him the feeling 
that the passing of this resolution would 
assist in fulfilling the functions of the 
institutions. I have spoken several 
times on this point during this session, 
and my support of a proposal of this 
kind is already on record. 


However, I would like to draw the 
attention of the House to two brief 
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quotations from the report which was 
brought down by the committee, of 
which the hon. member for Stormont 
was a member, and which produced this 
report some two years ago. 


I would like to quote from page 215, 
giving the statement of an expert who 
was brought before the committee, as 
follows: 


Certainly, any treatment plan must 
relate to the specific needs of each in- 
dividual offender, to his personal and 
personality problems, to his aptitudes 
and skills, to the type of employment 
likely to be available to him on re- 
lease. 


To discover exactly what his needs 
are from the very outset, from the time 
he enters one of the institutions, is the 
role of a reception centre. This report 
had this to say about the situation, as 
far as reception centres were concerned, 
when the report was produced a couple 
of years ago, in 1954. 


On page 218 of the report, we find 
the following: 


In view of the vast indisputable 
evidence, the reception wing at 
Guelph must be regarded as a step 
in the right direction, but one that 
obviously does not go far enough. 
The staff has not sufficient variety of 
personnel and the time inmates spend 
there is not ample for thoroughness. 
The wing serves only Brampton, and 
part of the population at Guelph; no 
benefits from it are derived by the 
institutions at Burwash, Monteith, 
Burtch, Rideau and Mimico. Nor is 
there a corresponding organization, 
even on a small scale, for the women 
at the Andrew Mercer Reformatory 
in Toronto. 


Essentially the same situation exists 
today as two years ago when this state- 
ment was made. It does seem to me 
that after a lapse of 24 months, it is 
about time we take the necessary steps, 
even if only initially, to see that the 
recommendations are implemented, and 
that we will be able to fulfill the objec- 
tives of our reform institutions. 
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HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Speaker, I do not profess 
to speak on this subject, except as one 
who has very little knowledge. I did 
discuss this resolution with the hon. 
Minister of Reform Institutions (Mr. 
Foote), and with the hon. member for 
Parkdale (Mr. Stewart), who was the 
chairman of the committee. 


The hon. Minister of Reform Institu- 
tions told me that, in connection with 
this finding of the committee, very sub- 
stantial progress has been made. I am 
sympathetic to the viewpoint expressed 
by the hon. member for Stormont, who 
was a very valued member of the com- 
mittee. I know his abiding interest in 
the welfare of men, women and chil- 
dren. In some cases where the subject 
of treatment in various forms in various 
institutions of this province, I think the 
hon. member for Stormont will agree 
he is not without knowledge of this 
matter and knows, as a matter of fact, 
that very considerable and substantial 
progress has been made. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition): Is it the suggestion that 
progress has been made since this com- 
mittee’s report was written? 


HON. MR. FROST: Very substan- 
tial progress. 


MR. OLIVER: In what way? 


HON? MR, FROST: If the hon. 
Minister of Reform Institutions were 
here, and not indisposed tonight, he 
could, if he had the opportunity. and 
time to speak in the Budget debate, give 
a very concise explanation of what is 
being done. It may be possible to ar- 
range that tomorrow. I am quite sure 
from the conversations I have had with 
the hon. Minister of Reform Institu- 
tions that this recommendation of the 
committee has been very substantially 
fulfilled. The hon. member for York 
South (Mr. MacDonald) shakes his 
head but I think that is so, and to- 
morrow, if it is possible at all to have 
the hon. Minister say a word on that, 
I would be very glad to have him do it. 
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In my investigations into this, which 
have been largely from the standpoint of 
treasury and the treasury board, where 
the money is to be found to do these 
things, I have given it some considera- 
tion and thought from that angle. 


Sometimes the hon. member for York 
South says so expansively, that we are 
“putting price tags on things,” but I 
would say that in administration it is 
necessary to have regard for where the 
people’s money goes, and I am anxious 
to see that in reform institutions there 
is some practical administration and 
economy, which is necessary for the 
people of Ontario and the government 
of Ontario to follow, in all of the 
various facets of government. 


One of the problems in reform insti- 
tutions is the fact that we are constantly 
receiving a number who have been in 
penitentiaries and other places, who are 
sent to our reform institutions. I have 
the figures in my office. I was interested 
in securing them some time ago. We 
could go a long way toward correcting 
our difficulties if it were possible to 
send the second and third time offend- 
ers, instead of to our reform institutions, 
to the federal penitentiaries and let 
them be treated as second and third 
offenders for they are, to repeat the ex- 
pression used by the hon. member for 
Stormont, as “hardened criminals” or 
“hardened offenders.” 


As a matter of fact, since the time of 
the Guelph riot, I believe it occurred in 
1952, my confidence in some of those 
repeaters has never been restored. That 
riot was completely reckless vandalism, 
spearheaded by some score or more bad 
inmates who should have been in King- 
ston Penitentiary, rather than in one of 
our reform institutions where we are 
endeavouring to improve the lives and 
lote of offenders who are not basically 
criminal in their attitudes. 


That affair took place in probably the 
finest institution in Ontario, following 
an afternoon of recreation, baseball and 
other outdoor sports. It took place as 
a carefully planned outbreak. They 
smashed the chapel, burned the library, 
destroyed books, and engaged in a type 
of vandalism which is unbelievable. 
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Since that time I have acquired a little 
more toughness than I had before. 


I must say I think the larger body of 
inmates of that institution were led and 
influenced by a bad element. Apropos 
of this resolution, I must admit that it 
appears to have been necessary—I think 
my colleagues were unanimous on this 
point—to build an institution such as 
Millbrook, which is what is referred to 
as a “close custody,” or a “maximum 
security” institution. 


I suppose it is necessary to have a 
place like that for the incorrigible 
elements, and there are incorrigible ele- 
ments among those inmates. However, 
I must admit I would have much pre- 
ferred to have Ontario spending its 
money in a field which has to do with 
offenders whose instincts are really not 
criminal, and who are capable of re- 
formation. If they are so hardened that 
they are not capable of reformation, 
then they should not be in our institu- 
tions. They ought to be in penitentiaries. 


I have discussed the matter with the 
Ottawa authorities, and I propose to do 
so again. I think our greatest difficulty 
in our reform institutions is the fact 
that we get the federal offenders — and 
mark you, we get them from the county 
and supreme court judges, and from the 
magistrates of this province. There are 
people who offend against federal law, 
the criminal code of Canada, and do it 
repeatedly, and when they are sentenced 
to term which put them in our institu- 
tions, we are required to keep them in 
custody. 


In regard to penal reform in this 
country—and I think that penal reform 
is always in the forefront—one of the 
sensible arrangements the federal and 
provincial governments could make— 
and Mr. Garson should understand it; 
as a matter of fact, he does understand 
it, because he was a provincial Minister 
for years—would be to formulate some 
method whereby the penitentiary system 
would handle these hardened offenders. 
I am in full agreement with the hon. 
member for Stormont who mentions the 
fact that one or two bad apples can spoil 
the barrel. : 
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Unfortunately, the situation is that 
we get more than one or two in the 
hypothetical “barrel”. Hon. members 
will understand we get more than one 
or two; in fact, we get many of them. 
If we did not have these people, we 
could concentrate on what we should 
be doing in the field of reformation, and 
I am sure we could do a very much 
better job, if it were not for the fact that 
offenders for the second, third and 
sometimes the fourth time who go to 
our institutions, spoil the very reform 
programme we are trying to build in 
this province. 


What I say arises out of our experi- 
ence 3 years ago, at the Guelph insti- 
tution, where the efforts of many years 
were ruined by vandals who should 
not have been in our institutions at all. 


May I say to the hon. member for 
Stormont that I am very sympathetic 
with the report that was made. Great 
progress has followed. I regret I am 
not able to give to the House the de- 
tails of the steps which have been 
taken, but if it is possible tomorrow, 
and the hon. Minister of Reform In- 
stitutions is feeling well enough, he 
may take 15 minutes to tell the House 
what has been done. 


With that, sir, I will leave this resolu- 
tion to the House and assure the hon. 
member that while I am sympathetic 
with his point of view, the resolution 
in its present form is not acceptable. 


MR. OLIVER: Might I simply say 
that the hon. Prime Minister is arguing 
as if what has been done in the way of 
a reception centre, was done since this 
committee reported its findings. 


HON. MR. FROST: That is right, 
Mr. Speaker. 


MR. OLIVER: Well that of course 
is not factual. 


HON. MR. FROST: I beg the hon. 
leader of the Opposition’s pardon? 


MR. OLIVER: I say that, of course, 
is not factual. When the committee 
visited Guelph it found there was there 
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the semblance, at least, of a reception 
centre, which was used primarily to 
sort out the persons who were to go to 
the Brampton institution. It was in 
existence when the report was written. 
It has not been expanded since that, 
that I know of. 


That is what the resolution seeks to 
call attention to, that although some 
progress had been made up to two years 
ago, no progress has been made since 
then, and it calls upon the government 
to honour the recommendations the com- 
mittee thought very important, when 
they wrote it into the report itself. 


Mie | MacDONAUIDS SY ork 
South) : And, Mr. Speaker, may I draw 
this one point to the attention of the 
hon. Prime Minister? In addition to 
what the hon. leader of the Opposition 
has stated with regard to the male in- 
stitutions, in regard to the female in- 
stitutions, if the hon. Prime Minister 
cares to read the submissions by the 
women’s penal reform committee— 
which is a very responsible body, tying 
together at least a dozen women’s organ- 
izations—he will discover this is pre- 
cisely the point upon which they are 
laying a great deal of emphasis, that 
nothing is being done toward building 
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a reception centre for Mercer, and 
nothing has been done which was not 
in existence on the male side, as the 
hon. leader of the Opposition said. 


On the male side what you have, sir, 
is Guelph and Brampton, it does not 
touch any of the other institutions. So 
the government may come in with sug- 
gestions, but any suggestions it comes in 
with do not touch the basic point of 
this resolution. 


Motion negatived. 


DONg Vier ROS hot Prime Mine 
ister): Mr. Speaker, in moving the ad- 
journment of the House, may I remind 
the hon. members that tomorrow we 
meet at 10 o’clock in the morning. We 
will proceed with the Budget debate and 
with the business which remains on the 
Order paper. In the ordinary process, 
the vote on the Budget will be taken 
tomorrow and, if the government is 
successful in weathering that storm, the 
ordinary supply bills will be passed, 
and prorogation take place. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 


Motion agreed to. 


The House adjourned at 12 of the 
clock midnight. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


Speaker: Honourable The Rev. A. W. DOWNER 
Roderick G. Lewis, Clerk 


10s0°CLOCK,. AM: 
And the House having met. 


Prayers. 


MR. SPEAKER: Presenting peti- 
tions. 


Reading and receiving petitions. 
Presenting reports by committees. 


CHAAR (ODS AN SND, TRKOMIR IDS ke 
M. B. Dymond, from the standing com- 
mittee on health, reported a resolution 
passed at the conclusion of the commit- 
tee’s proceedings on Tuesday, March 
27, and moved its adoption. 


RESOLVED THAT this committee go on 
record as expressing its thanks to the 
government for providing a forum at 
which all the facts of hospital insurance 
as known to date could be brought out, 
in order than an opportunity might be 
given to the members of the committee, 
to the members of the Legislature and 
to the public at large, to give the results 
of the studies to date, and further that 
this committee recommends that further 
study be given in order that certain of 
the problems still apparent may be re- 
solved, and that this committee be re- 
convened at some future date. 


(signed) M. B. Dymonp, 


Chairman. 
Motion agreed to. 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 28, 1956 


THE POWER COMMISSION ACT 


Hon. D. Porter moves that the third 
reading of Bill No. 104, “An Act to 
amend The Power Commission Act” 
be rescinded, and that the Bill be re- 
ferred back to the Committee of the 
Whole House for amendment. 


Motion agreed to. 


MR. SPEAKER: Motions. 
Introduction of Bills. 
Orders of the day. 


HON. GW, DUNBAR (Provincial 
Secretary): Mr. Speaker, I beg leave 
to present to the House the following: 


1. Twenty-fourth annual report of 
The Department of Public Welfare for 
the fiscal year 1954-1955. 


2. Forty-eighth, 49th and 50th an- 
nual reports of The Ontario Municipal 
Board for the years ending December 
31, 1953, December 31, 1954, and De- 
cember 31, 1955. 


Mr. Speaker, that completes all the 
reports. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister ey Dirg speaker, 15 bess toytable 
answers to questions 1, 14 and 26. 


MR. F. R. OLIVER (Leader of the 
Opposition) : Mr. Speaker, on the mat- 
ter of questions, I hope the information 
contained in the answers tabled this 
morning are more accurate than those 
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which were tabled in reply to a ques- 
tion from the hon. member for Brant- 
ford (Mr. Gordon). He asked what 
was the total cost of the highway inves- 
tigation in all its phases, and he was 
told it was $173,000. Last year, we 
asked the same question and we were 
told on March 22, that it was $308,000. 
We did not know at that time if all 
the bills were in. Presumably, they 
must all have been in and a lot of the 
money must have been handed back, 
because a year ago, the cost was 


$308,000 while today it is $173,000. 


HON DMRS EROS evi opener 
if the hon. leader of the Opposition and 
others who ask questions were more 
careful in indicating what they require 
to know, we would have been able to 
answer, Che’ hon. member) retersy'to 
“highway investigation”. To what does 
he refer? 


He has used various words around 
the province, about “scandals” and that 
sort of thing. 


There is a division in this matter. 
The reorganization of the Highways 
Department goes back to 1952, and in- 
volves the question of business counsel- 
ling in relation to a complicated matter 
of organization. Those complicated 
matters of organization involve business 
and technical advice. If the hon. mem- 
ber would ask the question specifically, 
I would be very glad to give the infor- 
mation to him. As a matter of fact, 
I would be very glad to have him sit 
with the provincial auditor, quite off 
the record, and the provincial auditor 
could give him the fullest information. 


I have no desire to keep anything 
away from him or from this House. 


When the hon. member says “high- 
way investigation’, does that refer to 
the audits and the work conducted in 
relation to certain contractors who were 
charged before the courts, to the coun- 
sel fees and so on; or does it refer 
to the broad business question of con- 
tinuing the reorganization of the depart- 
ment? I think the hon. member will 
see the position. 


In regard to the amount last year; 
that was referred to the department, 
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and indeed, the auditor discussed it with 
me. The question last year was taken 
as referring to the reorganization 
amount. Now the hon. member refers 
to “highway investigation.” I am most 
anxious not to have some distorted 
picture given in this House related to 
something to which it does not apply. 


In a recardee tome ne: Olle ramiance: 
“$308,000"s tis pertectly rieht invre= 
ferring to the reorganization of that 
department. The problem of business 
and government administration is a very 
great one. In a department which is 
responsible for the control and spend- 
ing of over $200 million, it 1s necessary 
to see that our procedures, our admin- 
istration, and our methods, are the very 
best. As a matter of fact, I have no 
hesitation in saying that we have done 
that with other departments. 


When the hon. member refers to “in- 
vestigation”, I do not want it to be mis- 
understood, that these expenditures re- 
late to the cases which were investigated, 
and were prosecuted from a criminal 
standpoint. I think the hon. member 
will see the importance of that. I have 
no desire to keep any information from 
him, and I would be delighted if he 
could sit with the provincial auditor or 
the treasury or highway officials in con- 
nection with this matter. 


Consider the matter of the firm of 
J. D. Woods and Gordon Company. 
They have advised the government for 
over two years, and are still doing so, 
in relation to this and other administra- 
tive procedures within the government, 
with a view to evolving the very best 
business methods possible. 


MR." D. °C. MacDONALD: (York 
South): Mr. Speaker, on this matter of 
questions, the hon. Prime Minister has 
said that it is a basic assumption that 
he is willing to provide all the informa- 
tion available. 


HON. MR. FROST: Certainly. 
MR. MacDONALD: If that is the 


case, I am a little curious to know why 
questions 29 and 42 have not been 
answered. 


IVA Ei, L950 
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OMNI Rw ROS Es Mr Speaker, 
in connection with questions, this is a 
procedure which has grown up in this 
House over the years. There are some 
governments which have refused to 
answer questions. I have never taken 
that attitude. I have endeavoured to 
answer all questions, and to do so as 
promptly as possible. 


The hon. member will recognize if 
there are a great number of questions, 
some of them may involve very great 
matters of detail and routine. The 
answers given must be accurate, as other- 
wise they would be misleading and 
improper. We try to be very accurate. 
There are some cases where it has been 
necessary to take the staff from the de- 


partment for days, to work these things 
out. 


I believe this year this matter has 
worked out very reasonably, but un- 
fortunately the securing of some of this 
information is not easy, and the work 
of the department must proceed. I think 
this year there are only two or three 
questions unanswered. I will make these 
the subject. of orders for return, which 
will be done in due course. I can assure 
the hon. member that this year, as far 
as the answering of questions is con- 
cerned, we probably have made the very 
best record we have ever had. 


MR. MacDONALD: I recognize the 
basic problem with which the hon. Prime 
Minister has to deal, but still I cannot 
see that it has any particular relevance 
to the questions to which I have drawn 
his attention. 


HON. MR. FROST: What are they ? 


MR. MacDONALD: Question No. 
29 has been on the Order paper for 
weeks. I should be surprised if there 
are not records compiled on a running 
basis in the department on that subject. 
I know the information was provided 
in part, at least, by the Deputy Minister, 
to the House of Commons-Senate Com- 
mittee last year. It is the kind of infor- 
mation which generally is compiled and 
reproduced periodically. 


PON VR PRG Mt Speaker, 
I am very sorry. 1 have the answer to 
one of those questions right now, that 
is number 42 in relation to gold mining. 
That shows how anxious I am to be 
accommodating. The other information 
I have not at the moment. 


MR. MacDONALD: I was about to 
ask about the gold mining. 


MR. OLIVER: Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not let the hon. Prime Minister “get 
away” with his casual explanation of 
the variations in these amounts. The 
question asked last year, on February 
14, by the hon. member for Brantford 
was quite specific. He asked as to the 
total bills rendered to date, how much 
had been paid to date, to the following, 
in respect to The Department of High- 
ways investigation. 


HON. MR. FROST: What was the 


question this year? 


MR. OLIVER: The question this 
year asked what has been the total cost 
of the highway investigation in all its 
phases. The question asked last year 
was specific in every detail. 


HON ROHKOS De ilhat 1s°s0 Sput 


this question was not. 


MR. OLIVER: The answer given 
was $308,000. We took that as a not 
too accurate answer, because we assumed 
that the bills were not all in at that time. 
We asked the question this year in 
order to ascertain the total amount, in 
relation to the highway investigation, 
similar to the question asked last year ; 
and we received the answer “$176,000”, 
which was completely erroneous, mis- 
leading and absolutely inaccurate. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
the hon. leader of the Opposition in 
regard to the highway investigation, 
uses, of course, lurid language, and 
exaggerates. 


MR. MacDONALD: Where is the 
“lurid language” coming from now? 
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HONG SViRSeeICR OS et ead 
wished to evade that question, I would 
have answered it in this way: “to what 
particular investigation does the hon. 
member refer?” I will secure the an- 
swer to the question he has now raised, 
and will endeavour to have it this after- 
noon. I think the total, including re- 
organization expenses, is something over 


$300,000. 


NMR OIL VT eel meshouldeethiiak seit 
would be, seeing that it was $308,000 
last year. 


ELON Lee I) ilies eae) eel), 
Woods and Gordon firm are still con- 
sultants to the department, and have 
been for several years. The question 
cannot be construed to include that. In 
connection with the amounts in the item 
for investigation, in relation to certain 
practices which could not be condoned, 
and which were investigated and prose- 
cuted; the answer properly refers to 
that. 


IVUTS Sel oan ey INNO ae feel Oimev lis 
Speaker, before the Orders of the day, 
I wish to say something which is going 
to embarrass the two hon. gentlemen to 
whom I am about to refer. One is the 
hon. member for Brant (Mr. Nixon). 
Thirty-seven years ago, he was here as 
hon. Provincial Secretary, and on his 
birthday, April 1, there was a bouquet 
of flowers. On many occasions since 
then, we have honoured his birthday, 
and have wished him many happy re- 
turns. I can assure the hon. member 
that we would like to wish him many 
happy returns on his birthday. 

As regards the second, it is the hon. 
Prime Minister (Mr. Frost). I am quite 
sure this will embarrass him, but I am 
not as afraid of him as I formerly was. 
This means a great deal to me person- 
ally, and exemplifies my regard and 
affection for him, and his judgment. 


On March 31, 1917—the anniversary 
of which will be next Saturday—he lay 
wounded on the battlefield. One who 
has lain wounded on the battlefield and 
gone through the casualty stations, 
knows the curious thoughts which come 
to one. One is closer to God, and closer 
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to the love of people and country than 
ever before. It is something which 
seems to come, that “this life of mine is 
being given for something which bene- 
fits our relations, and our country.” 


Therefore, Uimiohtesay to the ion: 
Prime Minister, without embarrassing 
him, that he may not have been nearly 
as successful in public life as he now is, 
had it not been for the wound he 
suffered at an early age, and for the 
two great secrets which have helped to 
make him successful, his love of God, 
and his love for his people. 


MR. A. J. CHILD (Wentworth) : 
Mr. Speaker, before the Orders of the 
day, I would like to draw the attention 
of hon. members to a newspaper article 
which appeared in last night’s issue of 
the Hamilton Spectator, which concerns 
all of the hon. members who have a 
particular interest in Bill" Nos 9933 ine 
headline reads, and the article goes on 
to say, as follows: 


Cities, Towns NEED WATCH ON 
LEGISLATURE, MAyor Says 


Need of a powerful organization 
of municipalities “to keep constant 
watch” on the Legislature was seen 
by Mayor Jackson today. 


The mayor’s proposition was an 
outgrowth of his objections to the 
Legislature’s current bid to “railroad 
through” amendments to The Police 
Act and The Fire Departments Act 
—known respectively as Bill No. 133 
and Bill No. 99. 

Both these amendments have been 
given second readings and the Legis- 
lature is expected to pass them before 
the session ends this week. 


To combat similar future moves at 
Queen’s Park, Mayor Jackson out- 
lined a closely welded group combin- 
ing the Provincial Association of 
Mayors and Reeves and the Muni- 
cipal Association. 

He said these organizations are 
“very, very weak.” Referring again 
to Bills Nos. 99 and 133, the mayor 
said if the amendments to The Police 
Act became law “the police could 
come in and make demands _ that 
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absolutely don’t apply to the rest of 
our civil services.” 


Mayor Jackson recently led a dele- 
gation to Queen’s Park to protest 
similar amendments to The Fire De- 
partments Act and was told these 
would be reviewed. “I understand 
some amendments were made,” the 
mayor said, “but we have never been 
told what they were.” 


He said he was writing to Mayor 
Simpson of Arnprior, head of the 
Association of Mayors and Reeves, 
“to get all the support we can’ for 
objections to the Legislature’s action. 


The changes would give bargain- 
ing committees the right to go to 
arbitration with virtually no ceiling 
on their demands, since arbitration 
boards are not restricted by the terms 
of The Municipal Act as applied to 
civic governments. 


I suggest that this is an absolute 
aspersion on the integrity of all hon. 
members from Hamilton, and on all 
hon. members representing municipali- 
ties affected by the Bills. 


This article, Mr. Speaker, gives an 
entirely wrong impression to the people 
in Hamilton. Bill No. 99 is an excel- 
lent piece of legislation, and was not 
“railroaded” through, as is indicated in 
that article. I spent considerable time 
discussing it with the hon. Attorney- 
General (Mr. Roberts) and with mem- 
bers of the Toronto council, who have 
had experience, and it was only after a 
great deal of consideration this Bill was 
passed. 


In case the people in Hamilton be- 
lieve the opinions expressed in this 
article, I would like to go on record as 
saying that by far the majority of peo- 
ple in Hamilton are very much in favour 
of Bill No. 99. I have here a tele- 
gram irom the Trades and Labour 
Council, of the Ontario Provincial Fed- 
eration of Labour, which I would like 
to read into the record: 


The officers and members of the 
Ontario Provincial Federation of La- 
bour wish to commend the govern- 
ment on the proposed Bill No. 99 


which received its first reading on 
Friday, February 24. The Bill in- 
dicates that the government recog- 
nizes that the fire fighters who have 
voluntarily given up their rights to 
strike deserve protection from arbi- 
trary discharge without a reasonable 
hearing. Bill No. 99 also indicates 
that the government has taken into 
consideration that fire fighters are 
entitled to bargain for a respectable 
pension scheme. We therefore re- 


spectiully request your support on 
this Bill. 


(signed) Joun T. Hancox, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


I have another here from the Hamil- 
ton District Trades and Labour Council, 
and another from the Fire Fighters As- 
sociation, and I would like to read part 
of it into the record, because I think 
it is of great importance: 


Bill No. 99 also indicates that the 
government has taken into considera- 
tion that fire fighters are entitled to 
bargain for a _ respectable pension 
scheme. Since the fire fighters’ Act 
came into effect in 1947, the locals 
have never been able to persuade a 
board of arbitration to deal with re- 
quests for a pension plan. We have 
at present several examples of fire- 
men who, after 30 years’ service, are 
going on pensions of $7 to $12 
monthly. 


That is signed by the Fire Fighters 
Association, Local 288, of Hamilton. 


I would like to draw to the attention 
of hon. members of this House that there 
are many thousands of union members 
in Hamilton who, with their families, 
make up a majority of the people in 
Hamilton, so that the Bill was actually 
passed with the consent of the majority 
of the people in Hamilton, and it was 
certainly approved by the people with 
whom I discussed it in my riding. 


I believe it should be brought to the 
attention of the citizens of Hamilton, 
and other municipalities affected by it, 
that there is absolutely nothing in the 
Bill which suggests there will be an 
increase in taxes, nor, for that matter, 
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is there any connection between Bill 
No. 99 and sick-leave credits, as has 
been suggested by his worship, in Ham- 
ilton. The Bill only clarifies the exist- 
ing law for the right of the fire fighter 
to bargain for pensions. This type of 
legislation has been in effect in both 
Belleville and Toronto, and I think it 
is important to note that the city of 
Toronto made no representation what- 
ever regarding the Bill. 


The Bill gives the firemen protection 
against unfair dismissal, and I suggest 
to the hon. members of this House that 
this, of course, is a principle of our 
democratic way of life. 


In discussing it with some hon. mem- 
bers who have served on the Toronto 
council, I find that since it has been in 
effect, there has been absolutely no con- 
troversy about it; it is working excep- 
tionally well. I would like to go on 
record, saiter  oiving mera ereatca WOE 
consideration, that I was very pleased 
to be able to support the Bill. 


NURS Se Lib A eee Oi) een a 
Speaker, before the Orders of the day, 
I would like to bring to the attention 
of this Assembly something which I 
think is important. I think we are all 
agreed that in the province of Ontario, 
we have the finest Civil Service Asso- 
ciation of any province. 


I would like to bring to the attention 
of the Assembly that on April 1, 1906, 
Mr. John F. Clark started his public 
service with the Department of Educa- 
tion. He resigned his position, and 
served in the first world war. Upon 
coming back, he was taken into the de- 
partment again, and on May 1, 1930, 
was transferred to the agricultural and 
horticultural branch of The Department 
of Agriculture as a field man. He is 
now assistant director of that branch. 


Mr. Clark will have completed his 50 
years of public service on April 1, 1956, 
and I would like to say on behalf of 
all civil servants that he will be recog- 
nized in a suitable way by the govern- 
ment of Ontario. Mr. Clark now holds 
the record in’ the civil”service of On- 
tario for length of service—50 years. 
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MR. oD! oMacDONATL DS GYiom 
South): Mr. Speaker, before we pro- 
ceed with the Orders of the day, may I 
ask the hon. Prime Minister whether 
the government or he, personally, has 
had time to give consideration to the 
recommendation of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Government Commissions for 
an investigation — I think the specific 
one was a select committee — into the 
situation in relation to the so-called 
amateur sports field. There was evi- 
dence placed before that committee 
which was very serious, and I think it 
should not be ignored, if we do not 
want to invite a serious problem and 
consequences, and a great deal of un- 
favourable publicity from it. 


HON. L. M. FROST (Prime Min- 
ister): Mr. Speaker, as a matter of 
fact, time has not permitted the con- 
sideration of that matter. I shall cer- 
tainly take the committee’s report into 
consideration, at the very earliest 
moment. 


MRi MacDONALD: Read attic 
brief. I think that is more important. 


MR. J. WINTERMEYER (Water- 
loo North): Mr. Speaker, before the 
Orders of the day, I would like to direct 
a question to the hon. Attorney-General 
(Mr. Roberts). Before I ask the ques- 
tion, I want to make it clear that he 
does not need to be concerned about 
the political nature of the question at 
all. Some time ago, I believe it was 
on the occasion of the debate on the 
motion in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne, the hon. Attorney-General 
gave a very interesting and, I think, a 
very helpful report with respect to the 
problem of salacious literature. 

My question is whether he has any 
further comments or report to make at 
this time, before the end of this session? 
I think many of us have received a 
terrific number of letters and inquiries 
about this problem, and I think it would 
be helpful to us if he could submit a 
further report at this time. 


HON. A. K. ROBERTS (Attorney- 
General): Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much alive to the subject which the 
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hon. member has mentioned. I am 
aware there are many people in the 
province who have been corresponding 
with various hon. members. The hon. 
member for Sudbury (Mr. Monaghan) 
sent me a list of letters he had received 
quite recently, and I have received many 
letters myself and I have replied to them 
all. 


I spoke to the House a few weeks 
ago, and at that time I said, following 
a conference with a very representative 
group, that some form of advisory con- 
sultations would take place, and that is 
definitely in mind. I might say there 
was a very substantial fine resulting 
from a conviction in Ottawa which was 
mentioned at that time. That case, I 
understand, is under appeal at the mo- 
ment, so a higher court will be passing 
on the evidence, and it may be very 
helpful. 


In that respect, I would also say I 
was rather interested to note that there 
was some attention being paid by the 
proper authorities in Ottawa, with re- 
spect to the importation of this type of 
literature. 


We are very much alive to the ques- 
tion on this side of the House, and hope 
to be able to contribute to better con- 
ditions. 


MR. WINTERMEYER: May I say 
that since the session has started, I have 
received a terrific number of letters 
and I have made some inquiries of the 
federal authorities. I inquired of them 
and was told, in effect, that they felt 
the criminal code was adequate, at the 
present time, to effect convictions. | am 
not sure it is, to be frank, but the 
attitude they seem to take is they are 
not disposed to amend the code at the 
present time. 

My idea is this: through the good 
offices of the hon. Attorney-General, it 
seems to me, it would be helpful if 
instructions went out to Crown attorneys 
and magistrates to pursue this enthus- 
iastically, much as we have pursued the 
speed limit regulations in the past month, 
and I think in that way we could demon- 
strate to Ottawa that the code is not 
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effective. These charges are dismissed 
for want of evidence, or because of the 
particular phraseology of the code, and 
in this way, we will bring it to the 
attention of Ottawa, and ask for action. 


I can assure the hon. Attorney- 
General that I think every hon. mem- 
ber in this House, irrespective of Party 
affiliation, will be glad to join with him 
in the request to Ottawa. It seems to 
me it is a problem which deserves the 
attention of all. I believe we are going 
to have this problem as long as there 
are human beings and one thing that is 
despicable to me is the pollution of the 
minds of children, and that is what they 
are doing. I do not think any one here 
approves of that, and I think it is an 
action which should be taken. 


They have done it in Connecticut and 
it has worked. I am not critical of the 
hon. Attorney-General; I think he has 
certain difficulties, but I think if he does 
something as he has with the speed 
regulations, and makes an effort to do 
something about it, we would have suff- 
cient evidence to go to Ottawa and have 
something done. Through the good 
offices of the hon. Attorney-General with 
instructions to Crown attorneys, it can 
be watched more closely than in the 
past, and get results, and we certainly 
need something to make it impossible for 
these people to continue as they are 
doing at the present time. 


BON Ree ROBERTS: (lymicht 
say the remarks I made in the Legisla- 
ture some weeks ago were not only my 
own thoughts on the matter, but also 
what seemed to come out of the con- 
ference which had been held, and I 
did take the precaution of sending a 
copy of my remarks to the Crown 
attorneys throughout the province, so, 
in that way, they have been alerted— 
if they needed to be—to the subject. 


With respect to the sufficiency or in- - 
sufficiency of the criminal code, I agree 
with the hon. member for Waterloo 
North (Mr. Wintermeyer) there are 
some questions of proof and onus which 
are matters of contention, as to just how 
sufficient they are. I can assure you, 
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with the help of this advisory group, 
we will have the benefit of discussing it, 
and I am sure some good will come of it. 


MR. SPEAKER: Orders of the day. 


THIRD READINGS 


On motions, the following Bills were 
given third reading: 


Bill No. 88, “An Act to amend The 
Assessment Act.” 


Bill No. 7, “An Act respecting the 
city of Woodstock.” 

Bill No. 76, “An Act to amend The 
Marriage Act.” 

Bill No. 108, “An Act to amend The 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
Chena 

Bill No. 112, “An Act to establish 
the Hospital Services Commission of 
Ontario.” 

Bill No. 113, “An Act to establish the 
Ontario Parks Integration Board.” 

Bill Noy 135;e Am Act to amend: ihe 
Public Health Act.” 


MR. SPEAKER: Resolved that the 
Bills do now pass and be intituled as in 
the motions. 


HON. MRI R@S Pearce Speaker, 
I move that you do now leave the chair 
and the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Motion agreed to; Mr. Edwards in 
the chair. 


POWER COMMISSION ACT 


House in committee on Bill No. 104, 
“An Act to amend The Power Commis- 
sion Act.” 


Hon. W. K. Warrender moved that 
Bill No. 104 be amended by adding the 


following section: 


“(4) Section 46 of The Power Com- 
mission Act, as amended by section 5 
of The Power Commission Amendment 
Act, 1951; section 6 of The Power 
Commission Amendment Act, 1952; and 
section 3 of The Power Commission 


Amendment Act, 1953, is further 
amended by striking out The Provincial 
Loans Act in the second and third lines 
and inserting in lieu thereof, The 
Financial Administration Act, 1952, so 
that the section shall read as follows: 


“46, The Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council may raise by way of loans in 
the matter provided by The Financial 
Administration Act, 1954, such sums 
as the Lieutenant-Governor of the Coun- 
cil may deem requisite for the purposes 
of this act and of The Niagara Devel- 
opment Act, 1951, and of The St. Law- 
rence Development Act, 1952 (No. 2), 
and the sums so raised may either be 
advanced to the commission or be 
applied by the Treasurer of Ontario for 
the purchase of notes, bonds, debentures 
and every other security of the commis- 
sion issued by the commission under 
authorization of this Act, and _ that 
sections 4, 5, 6 and 7 of the Bill be 
renumbered 5, 6, 7 and 8.” 


The purpose of this amendment is to 
rectify an omission when The Financial 
Administration Act was passed in 1954. 
The reference in The Power Commis- 
sion Act to The Provincial Lands Act 
has become of no effect, because The 
Provincial Lands Act no longer applies. 
The Financial Administration Act ap- 
plies, rather than The Provincial Lands 
Act. This is to rectify that situation. 


Section 4, as amended, agreed to. 
Bill No. 104, as amended, reported. 


TH Ee EE GIS LARA Hears eaves ee 
TMG 


House in committee on Bill No. 141, 
“An Act to amend The Legislative 
Assembly Act.” 


Sections 1 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 
Bill No. 141 reported. 


HON. MR. FROST: In relation to 
the Bill which has just been passed in 
committee, that is an Act to amend The 
Legislative Assembly Act. I again point 
out I have tabled in this House all of 
the relevant information concerning the 
situations in other jurisdictions, and I 
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again unhesitatingly affirm that the com- 
mittee’s report in this matter was reason- 
able, fair and proper. 

It would not be necessary for me to 
say these things, except for the fact that 
I recognize these are always matters of 
consideration, in the press and else- 
where, and I do not want it to be 
reported I said nothing about it in com- 
mittee. Accordingly, I make this state- 
ment to the House now. 


LNWROUGE Ty METAL, SALES 
ACK 


House in committee on Bill No. 142, 
(ec to repeal) The Unwrought 
Metal Sales Act.” 

Sections 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 

Bill No. 142 reported. 


Hon. Mr. Frost moves the committee 
rise and report one Bill with amend- 
ment, and two Bills without amendment. 


Motion agreed to. 


The House resumed; Mr. Speaker in 
the chair. 


MR. J. F. EDWARDS (Perth) : Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee of the Whole 
House begs to report one Bill with 
amendment, and two Bills without 
amendment. 


Motion agreed to. 


MR. SPEAKER: Orders of the day. 


The House, on Order, resolved itself 
into the Committee of Supply. 


AMSNe ASU IBIEID gh 


HON. MR. FROST: Last night at a 
rather late hour, there was before the 
House for consideration a certain reso- 
lution moved by the hon. member for 
Stormont (Mr. Manley). The hon. 
Minister of Reform Institutions (Mr. 
Foote) was indisposed. Of course, as 
you may know, he has had some diffi- 
culties with his health, but I am glad to 
say he looks much better, and is doing 
well, but the doctor says he must not 
stay out until 12 o’clock like some of the 
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other hon. members here. That applies 
to myself, I am afraid. I think it is a 
deplorable habit to work here until 12 
o'clock at night. 


I did say the hon. Minister of Reform 
Institutions would perhaps participate 
in the Budget debate to explain the 
points which were raised last night. I 
have asked him to interrupt his schedule 
to speak for a few moments on this 
particular subject. 


HONS Te WierOO TE (Minister of 
Reform Institutions): Mr. Speaker, I 
am sorry I was not here last night when 
the resolution standing in the name of 
the hon. member for Stormont was 
being considered, because it is a very 
important resolution, and certainly em- 
braces a great number of subjects which 
should be considered by the department. 


I want to assure the hon. member that 
the purport of his resolution has been 
progressively carried out from the time 
the recommendation was made by the 
select committee. I have been in very 
close touch with the chairman of the 
select committee on reform institutions, 
and together, we made an immediate 
approach after the report was submitted 
on this very subject, and have made 
steady progress ever since. 


It was agreed at the time this resolu- 
tion was presented there were a number 
of things we would have to do, in order 
to implement the recommendation, but 
these things cannot all be done at once. 
Nevertheless, a beginning was made im- 
mediately after the report of the select 
committee was submitted to this House. 


We agreed the first thing we should 
do was to provide a new building for a 
neuropsychiatric clinic. This building 
was actually begun before the select 
committee began its sitting, and was 
completed shortly after. 


The next step was to equip this build- 
ing with scientific apparatus, including 
electro-encephalographs, which had to be 
made to order. That was done, and at 
Guelph there is now a centre which is 
the only one of its kind in Canada, 
modelled after the diagnostic centre at 
Menlo Park, New Jersey, and has been 
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planned and equipped in close co-opera- 
tion with the head of the institution. 
That was a very forward step in im- 
plementing this report. 


Our next problem was to obtain a 
full-time psychiatrist of first-rate stand- 
ing for this institution, and also a senior 
psychologist with a Ph.D., one who 
would be able to head that branch of 
analysis and treatment, and who would 
be able to train the younger psychologists 
coming in. 


I assure the House this was not easy. 
There is a great deal of competition in 
this country for the services of such 
men, and we have been very fortunate 
in obtaining men to head this clinic 
in the field of psychiatry and psychology. 
That has been done, and we have also 
arranged for the services of a team 
of specialists and consultants, parti- 
cularly those who are able to read the 
findings from the electro-encephalo- 
graphs. 

The next thing we had in mind, which 
would be necessary in carrying out these 
recommendations, was the establishment 
of another institution for teaching 
trades. 


It was comparatively simple to assess 
the purpose and the motivation of the 
young men who went to the Brampton 
Training School, but I felt, as did the 
committee—you may remember we dis- 
cussed it at the time—there was need 
for another institution which would pro- 
vide facilities for particular training to 
those who had a lower IQ than the ones 
who went to Brampton. In other words, 
we felt our assessment of these people 
was not of much use, unless we had 
the facilities to carry out what the 
assessment indicated to us, and we have 
now the clinic properly equipped and 
staffed. 

We have this new institution at 
Burtch, which is apart altogether from 
the Burtch Industrial Farm. We have 
this institution where the young men, 
on assessment, even if their IQs are 
lower than those who formerly went to 
Brampton, have now a place for train- 
ing, so that when we assess them, that 
assessment means something. 
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The other building which we felt 
would be necessary in order to dispose 
of those who were diagnosed as “diffi- 
cult cases’, was the institution for 
psychopaths at Millbrook. You may re- 
member the select committee, for some 
time, held up this project until they 
could really be convinced it was neces- 
sary aS a part of the entire plan. That 
building was approved, and has taken 
two years to build. We hope to have it 
open in the latter part of the summer. 


So, as a result now of our assessment 
of first offenders coming in, or repeaters 
in the Guelph class, we have these new 
institutions, the neuropsychiatric clinic, 
the new trade training centre at Burtch, 
the psychopathic centre at Millbrook, 
and finally we decided to proceed im- 
mediately with the examination and 
classification of sex offenders. For a full 
year now in this institution, this most 
important question has been taken care 
of in that manner, in the existing plan. 


For over a year, in this institution, 
we have examined and prescribed treat- 
ment for all sex offenders who are sent 
to Guelph. I submit, with regard to the 
men, that we have progressively carried 
out the recommendations which were 
made by the select committee, and which 
were brought forward again by the 
hon. member for Stormont. 


I would like to say one word about 
the facilities which are offered for 
women. A year ago, we planned a new 
mental health centre in small quarters 
which were available at the Mercer 
Reformatory. This has been working 
for 9 months now, and has a staff con- 
sisting of a psychologist, psychiatrist 
and one social worker within the in- 
stitution, and two social workers outside 
the institution, engaged in the work of 
rehabilitation. We feel this staff will 
form the nucleus of our staff in the 
reception centres, when we are able to 
provide them. 


I say we have progressively carried 
out these recommendations, that we have 
now provided the staff for the reception 
centre at Mercer, and we have also pro- 
vided for the building of two new in- 
stitutions for women, which will remove 
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about 50 women from the Mercer in- 
stitution, and leave plenty of room in 
that institution for a good staff for a 
reception centre for females. 


We have not finished our planning. 
I may say that the examination and 
treatment of sex offenders has, in it- 
Self, been a big job. It takes a great 
deal of time, and indicates the need for 
more and more staff. Our weakness 
now is that we need more trained peo- 
ple to do this work, more psychologists 
and social workers. I assure the hon. 
members of this House we are taking 
energetic steps to remedy this situation. 


Perhaps I might have had a better 
looking record if I listed, on paper, a 
dozen more psychologists or social 
workers, but I feel we have to choose 
very carefully when bringing these peo- 
Dies intomstnes: department.” [t is» not 
enough to have a person with the title, 
but to have people who are well mo- 
tivated for this work and who can do it. 


I assure the House we shall continue 
to strengthen our programme in dealing 
with this resolution, and I am sure you 
will see as a result of what | have 
said, that we are progressively carrying 
out these recommendations. 


MR. MANLEY: Mr. Speaker— 


One VRE ROS Ih Mays! “point 
out to the hon. member, this is a speech 
on the Budget. But if the hon. mem- 
ber has a question about this, it would 
be all right to ask it, provided the hon. 
Minister consents to answer. 


MR. P. MANLEY (Stormont) : Mr. 
Speaker, I was going to ask a question, 
but first I want to point out to the hon. 
members of the House that in referring 
to this motion last night, I have nothing 
but praise for the hon. Minister, for the 
people in his department. I also said 
this wing at Guelph was a step in the 
right direction. 


The hon. Minister has referred to it 
this morning in his remarks, and I am 
delighted to hear of the progress which 
has been made. The question I wanted 
to ask him was: 
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“How many inmates can he process 
through this centre which is operating 
at the present time?” 


I am of the opinion it is very neces- 
sary that each one who is sentenced to 
a certain reformatory of ours should 
go through some sort of a centre where 
he can be assessed, and then placed in 
an institution which will be suitable to 
him, where they will learn a trade, or 
whatever is necessary to bring him 
back into society. That was.the ques- 
tion I wanted to ask of the hon. Min- 
ister, “How many can he process, per 
month or per year?” whatever he may 
wish to answer. 


HON. MR. FOOTE: I cannot give 
the actual figures, but I think I can give 
the hon. member some indication. All 
the sex offenders who are sent to 
Guelph are processed through this 
neuropsychiatric clinic, and all the 
problem cases who come from the in- 
stitutions are sent to that centre. All 
the prisoners who are admitted to 
Guelph are assessed, but very many of 
them are simple, relatively uncompli- 
cated cases, who would profit by trans- 
fer to the Brampton Trade School. 
They are processed very quickly now, 
and they all go to Burtch. So, every- 
one who goes into Guelph is assessed. 
A psychological report is made on each 
individual. 


However, those who go to the clinic 
are sex offenders, and those who are 
unsuitable for Burtch or Brampton are 
those who have personality disorders 
and difficulties. I can prepare the ac- 
tual figures, and I will be glad to send 
them to the hon. member. 


MR. M. WHITNEY (Prince Ed- 
ward-Lennox): Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity of formally 
congratulating you, not only on your 
appointment, but on the excellent cali- 
bre of the work you have been doing as 
our hon. Speaker in this Legislature. 
Both you, Mr. Speaker, and the former 
Speaker, the hon. member for Windsor- 
Walkerville, have set a great precedent 
for performance, that is pleasing to our 
guests, and to the Legislature, and for 
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fairness in conducting the debates on 
all the measures which are discussed. 


At this time, I would like to mention 
a former Speaker of this Legislature, 
the late James DeC. Hepburn, who was 
Speaker just prior to 1948. In Decem- 
ber last, he passed away, and it was a 
matter of great regret on the part of 
the constituents of Prince Edward- 
Lennox and of the hon. members of 
this government who had been associ- 
ated with him many years ago. The 
messages of condolences which were 
received from hon. members who had 
been associated with him was a matter 
of a great deal of satisfaction and com- 
fort to the family, and, particularly, the 
attendance at the funeral of our present 
Speaker, the hon. Minister of Munici- 
pal Affairs (Mr. Goodfellow), and the 
hon. member for Lanark (Mr. Dou- 
cett): 


The hon. member for Hastings West 
(Mr. Sandercock) and others also at- 
tended, and I was most pleased to see 
the respect which was paid to this man 
who had performed such great service 
in provincial ranks. 


At this time I would like to speak on 
agriculture in particular. Several hon. 
members have mentioned the unfortu- 
nate position many of our farmers are in, 
with climbing prices, and increasing 
costs, and despite any effort they may 
make, it is impossible for them to 
change this unfortunate condition. 


I wish to make the point that the peo- 
ple engaged in agriculture are a matter 
of concern to everyone in this country, 
not just to the ones who are employed 
in that industry. Those engaged in agri- 
culture form a small proportion of our 
population, nevertheless, in buying 
power, it has been estimated they would 
be able to purchase, under proper con- 
ditions, about 4 times the amount of 
articles manufactured by those engaged 
in other enterprises. 


We know there is a tremendous mar- 
ket for all our people, and it is in the 
best interests of all of us to try to think 
along lines which may help the farmers 
enjoy the prosperity most other busi- 
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nesses are enjoying at the present time. 

Another matter for consideration in 
that connection, when we consider agri- 
culture, is what was expressed in the 
statement presented by Ontario to the 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Econ- 
omic Prospects; On page, ZO oteamis 
statement, we see that in 1911, 12,- 
675,000 acres were in crops, while in 
1954, the number had decreased to 11,- 
677,000, a decrease of nearly 1 million 
acres. 


This can be accounted for in several 
ways. We know there has been a grad- 
ual increase in industry, in housing to 
serve those industries, in highways, and 
so on, but, unfortunately, part of that 
decrease at least is due to abandoned 
farms. As our population increases, as 
we expect it will do in the future, it may 
well become a matter of concern to the 
people that we should have available 
sufficient farm land to answer our needs. 
It is true, methods of agriculture are 
improving, but, nevertheless, that is 
something we should never lose sight of. 


Continuing further in this submission 
to the Royal Commission; on page 148 
appears a very interesting chart, show- 
ing the percentage of the utilization of 
whole milk. In Ontario, in 1940, whole 
milk was distributed as follows: 43 per 
cent. went into butter; 20.5 per cent. 
into cheese; fluid milk consumption was 
26.1 per cent.; processed products 4.9 
per cent., with ice cream having the 
small percentage of 1.2. 


In 1954, the percentage of fluid milk 
consumption had increased to 35.8 per 
cent. of the total product, from the 
former percentage of 26.1. The per- 
centage going into butter had decreased 
from 43 per cent. to 36.3 per cent., 
while the percentage of milk going into 
cheese had decreased to 12.7 per cent. 
from 20.5 per cent. That would clearly 
indicate that, as our towns and cities 
expand, more and more of our milk will 
have to be supplied to take care of the 
needs of the urban people, and, there- 
fore, when this takes place, a much 
smaller percentage of our production 
will go into cheese, butter and processed 
products. 
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The increase in processed products, it 
is interesting to note, was from 4.9 per 
cent. to 8.6 per cent. Considering the 
whole picture, there is one point which 
is obvious: as our population increases, 
more and more milk will go into fluid 
milk requirements, and less and less will 
be available for these other purposes, 
because, fundamentally, the price for 
the whole milk is greater, and farmers 
who can secure that market are in a very 
much more favourable position than 
others. 


In certain areas it would appear that 
when the price of butter fat is higher 
than the price for cheese, the farmers 
in the district will send their milk to 
the creamery ; when the price of cheese 
increases, so they think that is a better 
bargain, they will send their milk to the 
cheese factories. Similarly, it will go 
into processed products in certain places, 
where they feel they can secure a better 
return than they do from the creamery 
or from the cheese factories. 


Speaking of the subsidy which the 
federal government has paid on butter, 
there are.some interesting things which 
I would like to mention. Mr. George 
McLaughlin of Elmcroft Farms, near 
Oshawa, speaking at the Napanee 
Rotary Club, stated that 1 of every 6 
persons in Canada is engaged in pro- 
ducing and distributing dairy products. 
It is a $900 million business. 


To get back to the subject of butter, 
the floor price of 58 cents a pound has 
cost 2.9 cents per person, per year, since 
1946, or a total of $4 million. We hear 
a great deal about the cost of subsidies 
to the farm people, but I think each hon. 
member, in fact all of our people will 
agree that 2.9 cents per person per 
year is a very small expenditure out of 
public funds to maintain the price of 
butter. Mr. McLaughlin further pointed 
out this has received great publicity. 


Some of our papers have objected 
to this, and think it is a terrible thing, 
but at the same time there are $80 
million in subsidies being paid to gold 
mines, and $40 million to aid coal move- 
ments. I have no quarrel with these 
other payments, I know there is a reason 


for the assistance, I think they are en- 
tirely right, but, at the same time, I 
think there has been altogether too 
much adverse publicity given to farmers 
receiving price support for butter, and 
allied products. 


Mr. McLaughlin further said that 
people expect the farmer to produce 
butter at 37 cents a pound, and it can- 
not be done. The raw materials for mar- 
garine come from areas where labour 
is from 5 cents to 25 cents per day. 


The point I made about butter and 
about milk going into butter and 
cheese production, which can alternate 
2ccOrdinesstO. thes price = received. 1 by 
far iMeio ic, wilmines pricewOr sitter is 
better, it will go into butter, and like- 
Wiceedr thesprice 1Or cheese sis .0eticm 
they will send the milk to the cheese 
factories, and that being the case, we 
are faced with this very peculiar situa- 
tion, that in the last year we have had 
imports of cheese from New Zealand 
into this country, and yet there was no 
shortage. 


That cheese came from New Zealand 
to our country, at a cheaper price than 
it could be supplied here, and it came 
in with a duty of only one cent a pound, 
and it has destroyed the confidence of 
our cheese producers. The farmers do 
not know ‘where they are at,” in that 
the big producers like Kraft and other 
companies which process cheese can buy 
from another country more cheaply than 
on our own Canadian market. 


It would seem the federal government 
should give further consideration to 
the cheese industry, rather than send- 
ing our surplus butter to European 
countries, some of which we think do 
not subcribe to our way of thinking. 
Instead of doing that, perhaps it might 
be better to give further assistance to 
the cheese industry, in which case the 
surplus of butter would decrease to a 
certain extent, because more of the milk 
would go into cheese, and less into 
butter. 


I am not criticizing the payment of 
the subsidy. I think it should be main- 
tained, but I say that the surplus of 
butter should be decreased substantially 
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by further assistance to the cheese in- 
dustry. The first thing to be done in 
regard to our agricultural situation is 
to protect our home markets, and our 
agricultural produce, and give a more 
favourable position to our own products 
than to the products which we import. 


I think that is something which should 
be investigated quite thoroughly by the 
federal government, in order to prevent 
that unfair competition coming in and 
destroying our industry, right at its 
roots. If other industries are entitled 
to this protection, then why not agricul- 
ture? I know our present government 
has done a great deal towards marketing 
legislation. We have more farm market- 
ing schemes than any other government 
in the country. 


Another thing which occurred to me 
in this matter of agriculture was that 
many people seem to think the cost 
of food is. quite high. If they would 
go out to the country, in the fall of 
the year, and visit some of the farms, 
and the local markets set up along the 
road, they would discover that a great 
many articles can be purchased more 
cheaply than can be bought in our urban 
centres. It seems to me our urban people 
would then have a better appreciation 
of what the primary producer actually 
does receive for his labour, and what 
his expenses are. 


I think there are some people who 
might find it very profitable to them- 
selves and to their families, if they could 
insulate a room in their basement, and 
when they are out for a week-end in 
the country, bring home a couple of 
bags of potatoes, or two or three 
hampers of apples, and put them in the 
insulated room, and the family would 
receive the benefit, and I think they 
would find the quality of the apples 
much better, and the family would eat 
more of them. 


A great many of these products come 
in and lie on the counters of the stores 
for two or three days, and they become 
warm and are not as good as they would 
be, if they were put into a cool cellar, 
and kept under good conditions. I think 
many of our people would find they 


could enrich their own living, and reduce 
their expenses, by adopting that policy. 

They might also step into the local 
cheese factory, and bring home a couple 
of pieces of cheese, instead of buying 
a small bit in the stores. In some cases 
ther storey cheese (ist dry sisomitede eno 
actually choice cheese, because in a short 
time it definitely deteriorates, and I 
think more of our urban people should 
go to the country and inspect these 
things. 

Also, they would discover the farmer 
is not receiving a big return for his 
work, and also that handling costs, 
transportation and all the other ex- 
penses are contributing to the cost of 
food at the present time. 


In that regard, we constantly see a 
supply of imported fresh fruits and 
vegetables on our markets, and perhaps 
if people purchased more of the products 
of our own great province in the fall of 
the year, they could save themselves a 
considerable amount of money, and 
would not be required to purchase as 
many of the imported fresh fruits and 
vegetables which, in turn, adversely af- 
fects our trade balance with the United 
States. 


Briefly, I would like to refer to The 
Department of Highways. Last year 
I mentioned the fine job our highway 
crews have been doing regarding winter 
maintenance, and I repeat that state- 
ment this year. However, there is one 
point about which I am concerned, and 
that is that at the entrances to our pro- 
vincial highways, the responsibility of 
the department actually extends to the 
fence line, that is, from the travelled 
portion of the secondary road, to the 
fence line of the main highway. Our 
sanding trucks, in the wintertime, find 
it utterly impractical to sand these en- 
trances to the main highway, and no 
one expects them to do so, certainly 
when they are passing along, it would 
be quite difficult for them to go back 
and sand these entrances to the high- 
way. .At some entrances there are 
grades leading down to the highway, 
and in other places there are grades 
leading up to the highway, so the peo- 
ple coming down this grade find it is 
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icy, and they could slide onto the high- 
way very easily, and cause an accident. 
Often they do not realize the icy condi- 
tion is there, because sometimes it is 
covered by a slight coating of snow. 

Similarly, other people coming up 
to the highway, who do know about 
this condition, know that if they stop 
before they go onto the highway they 
may not be able to start again, and 
there is a tendency to ignore the fact 
that there is a “stop” sign there, and 
rather than become stalled they will 
drive onto the highway, and perhaps 
take chances they otherwise would not. 
I feel there is an opportunity there for 
study. 

The same thing applies as between 
township roads and country roads. I 
know that many of our municipalities 
are doing a great deal more sanding 
than ever before. It is, in fact, becom- 
ing a problem, because with school 
buses, and with the icy conditions which 
have been prevalent in the last two or 
three years, sanding is becoming very 
necessary. I do not know what the 
solution is to this problem, but I would 
like to suggest it should be considered. 
It may become advisable to enter into 
some deal with local municipalities, to 
have them sand these approaches to the 
highways. 

In regard to The Department of 
Travel and Publicity; I was greatly 
pleased when the hon. Minister (Mr. 
Cathcart) displayed a sample of the 
signs which are going to be used to in- 
dicate historical sites in this province. 
I think that is a fine thing. 


In that connection, I would like to 
say that in the town of Napanee, the 
local historical society has a very fine 
museum, which is located in the centre 
of the town, on No. 2 highway, and 
yet, owing to highway sign restrictions, 
there have been no signs erected, nor 
anything of that kind, to enable the 
travelling public to know this museum 
is there. I have gone through the mu- 
seum myself, and I am sure anyone 
would find many of the historical arti- 
cles on display there most interesting. 


I hope The Department of Travel 
and Publicity will prepare signs, not 
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only for historical sites, but also to 
advertise local museums, in order to 
give local people some encouragement 
for the work they have done. 


In the last year, there have been some 
definite changes in the riding of Prince 
Edward-Lennox. Near Millhaven there 
is a huge new plant, manufacturing a 
product known as “Terylene”’. It is 
operated by Canadian Industries Lim- 
ited, and cost over $20 million. It was 
opened last fall. That has given a con- 
siderable amount of employment to our 
local people. It is built in a very fine 
location, and has not marred the beauty 
of highway No. 33. 


In fact, it has proved a definite 
asset, insofar as its local appearance is 
concerned, with its beautiful grounds 
and ample space. The people in Prince 
Edward-Lennox would welcome more 
plants of that kind at any time. 


This plant was not constructed as a 
result of the St. Lawrence seaway de- 
velopment, but rather because there is 
adjacent to the location a big pocket 
of water which they can utilize the year 
around, and keep the temperature of the 
water under control from day to day. 
There are rumours of other industries, 
but it is too early to deal with those 
yet. With our huge waterfront, and 
deep water, we have, adjacent to Pic- 
ton and other places, sites of which a 
study should be made. The St. Law- 
rence seaway will have a great effect 
on the future industrial development of 
this great riding. 

Near Picton are situated the iron ore 
shipping docks which serve the Bethle- 
hem Steel plant. The iron ore origi- 
nates at Marysburgh, and travels down 
through Prince Edward county, and 
then into Lake Ontario. The water is 
deep, the docks are located on a cliff, 
they have a huge bin, and with a con- 
veyor system they can load the ore so 
as to fill a huge lake boat in only a few 
hours. The deep water in that section 
should prove an asset. There is also a 
protected harbour. Picton harbour is 
the place where, on several occasions 
in the past, speedboat trials have been 
held for the world’s records. Up to 
date, none have been successful, but 
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we are hopeful that some time in the 
near future, we will have greater 
success. 


It was a matter of great satisfaction to 
me and to the people of Napanee district 
when, shortly after this session opened, 
the hon. Minister of Planning and De- 
velopment (Mr. Nickle) announced 
that in regard to our small conservation 
projects, this government would con- 
tribute 50 per cent. At Napanee, there is 
a project such as this being considered. 
In fact, it is a necessity there, as the 
water supply to Napanee is very low 
indeed during the summer months, in 
dry weather. 


We are in an urban area, and there 
is very little manufacturing in the lo- 
cality. There is some industry there, 
but in regard to the effect on the muni- 
cipality in this area, we still do not know 
whether or not the necessary finances 
will be forthcoming, to enable the au- 
thority to pay the 50 per cent. 


It seems to be rather strange that 
our federal government should be will- 
ing to pay 37.5 per cent. for conserva- 
tion projects which cost $5 million, but 
to the lesser projects they apparently 
turn a deaf ear. I cannot see why the 
number of projects collectively cannot 
be taken into account, as they would 
effect as much, in conservation and ben- 
efits to our people, as one huge, in- 
dividual project. For that reason, it 
should be drawn to the attention of 
the people just how far the Canadian 
government is actually interested in 
conservation, when they make these of- 
fers only to large projects, which are 
very few and far between. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to refer to 
my remarks of last year, in which I 
requested that there should be estab- 
lished a provincial park in each county. 
I am very pleased to say that progress 
has been made in regard to the acquisi- 
tion of property by the department. It 
will make the people of our county re- 
member this government for a great 
many years. It has been a favourite 
meeting and swimming place, and when 
it becomes a park, it will draw the peo- 
ple for many miles around, and many 
more will come. 
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In regard to the question of parks in 
Lennox and Addington; we were a little 
slow in getting started, I must admit, as 
I did not realize the value of it nor its 
potential. I did not know originally that 
there was a new United Empire Loyalist 
memorial on that site. I was connected 
with people of United Empire Loyalist 
descent in the county as a result of being 
a member of the cemetery committee. 


The people at Napanee asked if some- 
thing could not be done for the United 
Empire Loyalist cemetery there. I did 
not know the memorial was_ there, 
though it is in the county in which I 
live. I looked at it, and I was very much 
impressed with the whole peninsula. I 
thought it could be developed, and 
would make a wonderful park. There- 
after, | mentioned that to the park au- 
thorities here, and finally it was looked 
into. 


At the same time, through the people 
I have mentioned and others, the United 
Empire Loyalist Association was ap- 
proached, and the members there under- 
took to try to do something to renovate 
this memorial and cemetery, which were 
in a most dilapidated condition. In- 
dependently, about the middle of last 
summer, Dr. George James visited this 
memorial, and he published an editorial 
in which he criticized the United Em- 
pire Loyalist Association for having 
allowed the memorial to get into this 
terrible condition. He also advocated 
a park being established there, without 
knowing I had mentioned the same 
thing, or that several people were al- 
ready actively engaged in trying to pro- 
mote the same result. 


I am very pleased to say that the 
United Empire Loyalist Association has 
raised $12,000, and intends to proceed 
with the complete restoration of this 
cemetery and memorial this year. 


Our provincial government is pro- 
ceeding now to take steps to acquire the 
land surrounding this memorial, with 
the idea of making it a provincial park. 
It will be a wonderful thing for all of 
our people, as the United Empire 
Loyalist Association has members all 
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over this province. Therefore, people 
from all over the province will be going 
there: 


The opening ceremony will be taking 
place in the spring, when this cemetery 
will be completely restored, and the hon. 
Prime Minister has graciously con- 
sented to take part in that ceremony. 
I would like to invite all hon. members 
who find it possible to attend the cere- 
mony in Adolphustown, on June 16. 


Those who come will enjoy driving 
down highway No. 33, if they come 
from the west. They will have a drive 
along the waterfront which is certainly 
among the finest and most pleasing 
drives in the province of Ontario. Ii 
they come from the east, the drive in 
Lennox is equally as good, and I am 
sure those who come will very much 
enjoy their visit, which is to pay tribute 
to our United Empire Loyalist Associa- 
tion which does so much for the build- 
ing up of such a great part of our 
province. 


On this monument to which I have 
referred, there is an inscription as 
follows: 


In memory of the United Empire 
Loyalists who, through loyalty to 
British institutions, left the United 
States and landed on these shores, on 
the 16th of June, 1784. 


Mr. Speaker, the 16th of June, 1956, 
will be 172 years later, and I think it 
should be a memorable occasion indeed. 


I wish to make a comment upon some 
questions generally. I have listened to 
the most persistent attacks upon the 
record of this government. Some of 
them may be more skilled or better hon. 
members, in Opposition, and I think 
this poem may illustrate that to a certain 
extent: 


Tue Anvit—Gop’s Worp 


Last eve I passed beside a blacksmith’s 
door, 
And heard the anvil ring the vesper 
chime ; 
Then looking in, I saw upon the floor 
Old hammers, worn with beating 
years of time. 
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“How many anvils have you had,” 
said I; 
“To wear and batter all these 
hammers so?” 
“Just one,’ said he, and then with 
twinkling eye, 
“The anvil wears the hammers out, 
you know.” 


And so, thought I, the anvil of 
Gods Word, 
For ages skeptic blows have beat 
upon, 
Yet, though the noise of falling blows 
was heard, 
The anvil 1s unharmed—the hammers 
gone. 


MR. W. J. STEWART (Parkdale) : 
Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding it is the 
closing hours of this session, I wish to 
pay tribute to you. Your many years 
of experience in this House, in faith- 
ful service to the constituency of Duf- 
ferin-Simcoe, and the people of On- 
tario; your service in His Majesty’s 
forces in the dark days of war; your 
kindly personality, character, and your 
leadership, as a “man of the cloth” in 
service to the King of Kings, have ably 
fitted you to discharge the duties of 
your exalted appointment. 


Prayers are said in a most impressive 
and prayerful manner, truly revealing 
your sincerity. 


Your rulings have been in accord- 
ance with the Rules of Procedure, and 
are always tolerant, impartial and just. 


Your special prayer for Her Majesty 
our Queen on the 4th anniversary of 
Coronation will long be remembered. 


I regret the lateness of the time this 
session, but it is my first occasion to 
address the House. 


Mr. Speaker, the Monetary Times, 
recognized as a good authority, states 
“Ontario entered 1956, with the reas- 
suring knowledge that it had just com- 
pleted its most prosperous year in its 
history.” 

With seaway and power development 
on the St. Lawrence, rivers and har- 
bours are being dredged, preparing for 
ocean-going vessels to dock at their 
doors. Along the shoreline of Lake 
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Ontario, industry continues to expand 
and population to rapidly increase. 
More employment will come with the 
building of the pipe line and develop- 
ment of our water resources. The con- 
servation commission is _ providing 
adequate water for domestic use and 
sanitary sewage disposal. 


We have the building programme of 
The Department of Highways, and the 
aid given to building homes and indus- 
try by The Department of Planning 
and Development, all of which justifies 
this government’s Budget and faith in 
Ontario. 


Our? hons Prime. eMinistermen dir 
Frost) continues to give constructive 
leadership with marked and exceptional 
ability, to make sound decisions, to ad- 
vance the ever increasing and basic 
needs for human betterment with vision 
and understanding. He displays at all 
times patience and calmness in crises. 
He has the unique ability to radiate con- 
fidence, leadership which inspires others 
to follow, high ideals; indeed, he is a 
forceful character. 


It has been well said that no one 
can command loyalty, but the hon. 
Prime Miu£nister possesses qualities 
which inspire leadership amongst those 
who know him. 


But we must remember there is a 
penalty for leadership. He who would 
lead must always live in the white heat 
and light of publicity. Envy, fear, 
greed and a desire to surpass are all as 
old as human passions, but if the leader 
truly leads, she remains the leader. He 
is our leader, and long may he continue 
to be known as the builder of a better 
and larger Ontario. 


Mr. Speaker, at all times, regardless 
of circumstances, our leader is a gentle- 
man. 


Opposition, when it is nothing more 
than obstruction given to personalities 
and to invectives, is not Opposition. It 
is often easy to assert, and very easy 
to oppose. I learned, when I had the 
privilege of serving in city council, and 
particularly the 4 years as mayor, that 
there is such a thing as the tempering 
influence of responsibility. 


My conception of the true functions 
of Opposition may differ with that of 
some hon. members of this House. I 
believe, by opposing argument, and con- 
structive analytical debate, based upon 
sound principles, and through hearing 
both sides of a question in all its vary- 
ing phases of opinion, truth will emerge. 


Therefore, it is the duty of each hon. 
member to preserve our democratic 
way of life, and to preserve our treas- 
ures of freedom of thought and opinion, 
in our Canadian way of life. 


We have treasures in Ontario, unsur- 
passed anywhere in this world. Ontario 
is richly endowed with resources. Our 
greatest resources are perishable, that 
is, our human resources. Their value 
cannot be measured. Our government 
through the years recognized this and 
continues vigorously to advance human 
betterment. 


The riding that I have the honour 
to represent, Parkdale, is located on the 
west side of this city. Its eastern boun- 
dary is Brock Ave., extending westerly 
to High Park. It is bounded on the 
south by Lake Ontario and on the north 
by an irregular line to the Canadian ~ 
Pacific Railway tracks. 


The riding is largely a residential dis- 
trict with good homes. 


It has several large industries, excel- 
lent retail stores, and many professional 
offices, churches, libraries, schools, and 
a population of splendid people that I 
am very pleased to represent. 


There are a goodly number of peo- 
ple who by choice have made this land 
their new homeland. Many have been 
here for one and two generations and 
increasing in number, many who have 
recently come to this soil. They are 
good home makers and industrious per- 
sons, intensely interested in learning our 
language and appreciating the aid and 
assistance of the Board of Education 
and The Department of Education in 
the teaching of basic English. 


They daily manifest their earnest de- 
sire to live by the principles of good 
citizenship; they highly value democ- 
racy; they appreciate the franchise and 
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they are contributing splendidly to our 
Canadian way of life. 


Mr. Speaker, there has been a change 
in the riding I represent. In the last 
election—in June—there were 38,000 
on the voters’ list; in the previous 
election there were 47,000, which in- 
dicated that more people were leaving 
the riding. What does that mean? It 
means that many people, Canadians by 
birth and naturalization, have moved 
elsewhere, and that many newcomers 
who desired to make their homes 
amongst us and become Canadians, 
have moved in. 


I would like to speak for a few min- 
utes on public health. First and fore- 
most is health of our people. 


Some few years ago, in commending 
the splendid leadership of this govern- 
ment in its research on cancer, I sug- 
gested to our able hon. Minister of 
Health (Mr. Phillips) to have this gov- 
ernment next direct its attention to re- 
search to combat heart disease. 


The hon. Minister told me that there 
are 3 times as many deaths from heart 
disease as cancer. Cancer, over 20,000 
deaths in Canada in 1955—200 cases 
for every 100,000 population. 


Ontario is now the only province that 
already has a foundation to investigate 
heart and other circulatory diseases. 


I am pleased to know that the hon. 
Minister of Health has conferred with 
the Dominion Health Minister, who has 
given informal approval of the idea. 
Meanwhile Ontario has increased the 
grant to aid a foundation of $100,000. 


The hon. Minister’s statement re- 
vealed that increased hospital accom- 
modation continues to progress rapidly. 


‘In regard to the Welfare Department ; 
it is giving excellent leadership to social 
welfare, and I cannot speak too highly 
of the prompt attention, kindly consider- 
ation and humane treatment given by 
this department and its staff. It is well 
directed, and abundant in advanced 
thinking, and is making a great contri- 
bution to human betterment. 

In regard to conservation: I had the 
privilege of being the chairman of the 
standing committee this year. 
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When I first entered city council in 
Toronto, I was taught that the first duty 
of a council was to provide good water 
—and proper sewage disposal. 


I raised the question some years ago 
as to the sufficiency of water supply and 
sewage disposal, in view of the rapid 
growth, especially around Lake Ontario. 

I am indeed pleased that the govern- 
ment has laid the foundation for the 
highly necessary provincial development 
by a commission to provide for the 
future industrial expansion and unparal- 
leled number of new homes to be built. 


_And the safeguarding of health—by 
aiding the municipalities, especially those 
who cannot finance plants of their own. 

The lands to be acquired will, in large 
measure, provide lands to be used as 
provincial parks. 

It should be borne in mind that On- 


tario still expects the municipalities to 
establish their own parks. 


In regard to planning and develop- 
ment; that department is playing a very 
important part in the progress of our 
province. 

Transportation is of great importance. 
We have subdivisions distant from large 
centres of population. Our people are 
forced to live outside these centres in 
areas not served by transportation ; they 
are compelled to buy cars to drive to 
and from employment, adding to traffic 
congestion. 

I think the time is at hand when 
representation should be made to rail- 
ways to provide greatly improved and 
increased commuter service for the 
people who live outside the city. 


In regard to The Department of Travel 
and Publicity, Ontario has a great deal 
more to offer than holiday and tourist 
attractions. We rejoice in the increasing 
number of visitors to whom we are 
delighted to extend welcome and good- 
will. 


Ontario whole-heartedly and sincerely 
welcomes folk who come from other 
lands to visit our province and rejoice 
when they remain to build their homes 
and raise their families in this great and 
good land of freedom and opportunity. 
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Ontario Government Services is a 
splendid paper, very informative, well 
written, attractively prepared and brings 
to its thousands of readers factual in- 
formation of Ontario. To inspire to 
high ideals and citizenship and inform 
newcomers to our land, the department 
might well include articles that would 
set out clearly the privileges and duties 
of citizenship—Canadian citizenship—of 
which the Crown is the symbol. What 
an inspiring story can be told under the 
title—“The Infallible Justice of the 
Crown’’—relating our heritage in detail, 
of which the Crown is the symbol. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, may I, for the 
benefit of the newly-elected hon. mem- 
bers of the House, speak for a few 
moments about reform institutions. [ 
had the privilege of being the chairman 
of the select committee on reform in- 
stitutions, and I would like to read 
briethys frommythe report. sit -anye non 
member has not seen the report, there 
iiss, readwity Lh ispagoTeatereeordan 
the report, which was unanimous, we 
find the following: 


The Department of Reform In- 
stitutions and The Department of the 
Attorney-General provided  assist- 
ance without which the committee’s 
duties would have been much more 
onerous. Both departments, and parti- 
cularly The Department of Reform 
Institutions, were called upon re- 
peatedly for detailed data, and they 
complied with these requests fully and 
promptly. Testimony of officials of the 
two departments was a constant source 
of assistance. 


The hon. Minister (Mr. Foote) co- 
operated and assisted constructively. 
He, by personal experience as prisoner- 
of-war, well knows the plight of the 
prisoner. Many times revealing sin- 
cere, silent and deep emotional concern 
of the inmates. 


From his quiet, unassuming man- 
ner dealing with the committee, I have 
often been reminded of a statement of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 


States of America, when speaking of 
his former commanding officers. Refer- 
ring to his colonel, he said: 


Characteristic of the soldier’s faith ; 
having seen great things, to be con- 
tent with silence. 


As the hon. Minister and his gracious 
wife journey overseas to the reunion of 
all Victoria Cross heroes’ 100th anni- 
versary—invited by Her Majesty the 
Queen, he will carry with him the best 
wishes of all who served in the forces. 
Yes, and the heartfelt gratitude and ad- 
miration of a free people for whom by 
blood, sweat and tears, by service and 
sacrifice of life itself, freedom was 
preserved—preserved when Canadians 
faced the enemy, then unbeaten and un- 
conquered and in shining splendour. 


As long as English is spoken, the 
words “Dieppe” and “Canadian” are a 
challenge which surpasses all monu- 
ments of stone and bronze. 


Truly characteristic of this govern- 
ment and this Legislature, provision is 
in the Budget to assist all Victoria Cross 
heroes who reside in Ontario, as evi- 
dence of affection. In addition, the 
federal government’s provision for 
transportation. To this we all subscribe 
most willingly. Such is further evidence 
of our pride in British connection and 
love of Motherland and British institu- 
tions. 


To newly elected hon. members, per- 
haps I should tell them of the select 
committee on reform institutions. On 
motion, by the hon. member for Brant 
(Mr. Nixon), a former Prime Minister, 
the hon. Prime Minister recommended 
to the House the appointment of 11 
members representing the 3 Parties, 
Conservative, Liberal and CCF — who 
entered upon their task with a oneness 
of purpose and brought to the House a 
unanimous report. 


Each member was assigned a special 
duty for which he was exceptionally 
well qualified : 


Hon. leader of the Opposition (Mr. 
Oliver), farm administration; hon. 
member for Stormont (Mr. Manley), 
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dairying and farm practices ; hon. mem- 
ber for Cochrane South (Mr. Grum- 
mett), discipline and segregation; hon. 
member for Kingston (Mr. Nickle), 
commitments and sentences; hon. mem- 
ber for Waterloo North (Mr. Leavine), 
doctor on medical and dental services; 
hon. Mr. Speaker, then as now hon. 
member for Dufferin-Simcoe (Mr. 
Downer), spiritual matters, release, re- 
formation; hon. member for Parry 
Sound (Mr. W. A. Johnston), custodial 
care and preventive aspects; hon. mem- 
ber for Huron (Mr. Pryde), quarries 
and industries; hon. member for Carle- 
ton (Mr. Morrow), education, voca- 
tional training, and recreation. 


All of these are recognized leaders 
and authorities in their own field of 
profession and endeavour. 


For their continuous effort, interest 
and co-operation, we are forever 
grateful. 


All members of the committee inter- 
viewed each member of the staff in each 
institution; and also all inmates who 
wished to be interviewed, privately, 
with no officials present. 


Our report gives the House the debits 
and credits to the department as we 
found such to be. I now quote from 
Hansard, March 8, 1954—page 390: 


May I say, with all the emphasis I 
can command, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
not our intention in this report to 
suggest for a moment any personal 
criticism of the hon. Minister (Mr. 
Foote) or any former Minister, nor 
of the government, nor any former 
government. Further we do not 
claim to know all the answers to this 
major problem. Our report is sub- 
mitted respectfully as a constructive, 
critical analysis of the department. 
Any criticism in the report is based 
on the three words “Is it fair?’ The 
committee interpreted the term of 
reference to mean that the House 
wanted an unbiased, honest exam- 
ination of the department. 


On page 391, of the same date, will be 
found this: 
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In our travels, Mr. Speaker, we 
found no evidence of political dom- 
ination or motivation in the manage- 
ment of any of our institutions, no 
evidence of inhuman treatment, no 
evidence of brutalities, no persecu- 
tions, no oppression, no holes, no 
pits and no dungeons for punishment. 


HOME Veer ROS L CPrme Ming 
ister): The hon. member for York 
South should go around and visit these 
institutions, starting on Easter Monday. 


WLRe Des GeiNachONALI © GYork 
South) : I have been in a couple. 


MR. W. J. STEWART (Parkdale) : 
Of the hon. member’s free will ?” 


MR. MacDONALD: Yes, of my own 


free will. 


MR. STEWART: I well recall one 
recidivist who claims acquaintance with 
me. He has a record of 37 convictions. 
He asked to come before the committee 
at Burwash. He said: “I have been 
coming here for years. You are lean- 
ing over backwards in providing com- 
forts here. No one is afraid to come— 
and many do not want to leave.” 


MR. MacDONALD: Would the hon. 
member say that was representative? 


MRS DEWAR I Y ese Mr. speaker, 
I was there; the hon. member was not. 


There are two schools of thought 
about the treatment of prisoners, both 
tending to go to extremes, and neither 
of which your committee believes to be 
COnreck: 

One group stresses rigid punitive 
treatment to the last letter. The other 
is composed of social idealists with ivory 
tower ideals and theories impractical to 
carry out. Such policies if applied to 
the inmates would turn our institutions 
into rest homes. 


In some cases the committee thinks 
that to a degree in some places they have 
indeed succeeded in having them turned 
into rest homes. 
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MR. MacDONALD: Which ones? 
MR. STEWART: Reasonable puni- 


tive— 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. mem- 
ber avoids the question. 


MR. STEWART: I am making my 
address, not the hon. member. 


Reasonable punitive treatment, we 
believe essential, but it has, in some 
cases, come to be palliative to the detri- 
ment of reform. A reasonable measure 
of both policies, administered with 
common sense and measured by ex- 
perience, can provide good results. Hard 
labour is a forgotten term. 


We have made far more advances in 
the scientific world than we have made 
in the world of morals and ethics. 


The purpose of punitive institutions 
is two-fold: 


(1) to punish individuals for wrong- 
doing; and (2) to protect society against 
further wrong-doing. 

Methods have varied with the ages. 
We have come a long way since 300 
years ago, from the Tower of London 
and long imprisonments, In the early 
days, the emphasis was on retribution, 
and we have come a long way from the 
bread-and-water, damp rat-infested jails. 
Today, punishment is incidental to the 
inmates’ reformation, rather than merely 
trying to prevent the crime by punish- 
ment. 


The Saturday Evening Post carried 
a series of articles on junvenile delin- 
quency. A senate committee has just 
completed a most exhaustive study. It 
states that teen-age crime in the last 
5 years in the United States of America 
has increased 45 per cent. This grave 
situation has developed over a period 
during which great emphasis has been 
placed on the employment of profession- 
ally-trained personnel—both before and 
after sentence. 


Generally speaking, the United States 
has been the prime mover in advocating 
the professional approach, but it would 
appear the results have not justified this 
policy. 


MR. MacDONALD: Is the hon. 
member objecting to the professional 
approach ? 


MR. STEWART: Are we to assume 
that instead of an increase of 45 per cent. 
over a 5-year period, the increase in 


~ juvenile delinquency would have been 


far greater if professional assistance 
had not been provided? That is the all- 
important question. 


If we in Canada follow the same 
approach as the United States, which is 
so strongly advocated by some, must 
we not be prepared to accept the same 
alarming results as have been brought 
to light in this series of articles? 


Ex-inmates have expressed their 
views to me. One day, before the com- 
mittee, they came uninvited into the 
committee room and thanked us for the 
treatment they had received. They were 
not invited, but came of their own 
volition. 


The department had, in its institu- 
tions in 1953, 53,491 persons; in 1954, 
56,575 persons; in 1955, 60,334. In- 


crease in population is a factor. 


The committee learned from the rec- 
ords that about 70 per cent. are re- 
peaters and about the same percentage 
non-reformable, while none are hope- 
less. Mr. Speaker, the committee 
learned that a very high percentage is 
helpless. 


Brampton has a record which I think 
cannot be stressed too often, that 
80 per cent. never repeat. Where do 
these people come from? Some from 
good families, but the vast majority 
from broken homes, lack of parental 
guidance, and many are products of 
divorces. 


Some 70 per cent. of the juvenile 
court cases in Toronto come from 
broken homes. That is an official state- 
ment. This behaviour pattern was 
based on lack of spiritual guidance, dis- 
obedience to parents and teachers, tru- 
ancy, no respect for constituted author- 
ity. They regard the police as enemies 
and have not been taught that police 
are engaged by their own parents to 
protect their lives and property. 
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In ancient Egypt, they taught that 
“to resist him in authority is evil.” It 
is amazing how public sympathy favours 
the lawbreakers, how, when those who 
offend against the law find themselves 
in an institution — they rebel. They 
have a contemptuous attitude towards 
the superintendent and all in authority. 
Mr. Speaker, you know as well as I 
do that they openly declare war on 
those in charge of the institutions. 


Our institutions have to take in many 
who will not repent. Homes, parents, 
schools, churches, have all failed to re- 
form these people. Then The Depart- 
ment of Reform Institutions receive 
them from the courts, and they are re- 
sponsible for their custodial care, 
their health and reformation. When all 
others have failed, we are supposed to 
Wave a magic wand to reform them. 


While speaking about juvenile de- 
linquency, here is a book I received 
from the Collins Bay Penitentiary. Mr. 
Speaker, you will recall the daily papers 
are going into these institutions, the 
inmates are reading everything we say 
about reform institutions, and there is 
an article in here about that. Here is 
what an old timer says about juvenile 
delinquents: The questions were: 


“Who are those who publish the 
many comic books?” 

My answer was, “adults’’. 

“Who are those who produce im- 
moral and suggestive motion pictures?” 

My answer again was “adults”. 

“Who are the ones who smuggle and 
sell dope?” 

“Adults” had to be my answer. 

“Who are those who prove to be 
worthless parents?” 

My only answer was “adults”. 


Then this inmate writes about the 
influence of good schools, clubs and 
other organizations. He said: 


They are important in the educa- 
tion and the direction of youth, but 
they will never take the place of pa- 
rental example in the home and social 
life. Even the church, important as 
it is, was never meant to relieve par- 


ents of their responsibility to their 
children. I am a father, and it took 
me 6 years to get into a “jackpot”. 
In this instance, it is the children 
who suffer and not the parents. 


I would submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
legislation is not the answer to the 
problem. Reformatory plans of reha- 
bilitation is not the answer in full. Im- 
portant as it is, you cannot regenerate 
a man. You cannot change his heart 
by legislation or departmental policies. 


We can help them in training to be 
productive and learn to be self-sustain- 
ing. You cannot expect a government 
department to wave a magic wand and 
accomplish reforms. Records reveal 
that, notwithstanding the training the 
department gives in an effort to de- 
velop fitness to earn a good daily living, 
opportunities to secure employment at 
good wages are spurned by certain in- 
mates, who prefer to return to break- 
ing and defying the law, and going back 
into custody. 

These persons are determined not to 


reform. When interviewing an inmate, 
I asked: “Are you going to straighten 


Culeitistiimes ws lensaid oe ledo not 
expectiso.nme will, get cout.) “teeness: I 
will not go to work. I will meet the 
boys, and I will be back.” That was 


his outlook on life. 


Mr. Speaker, the committee would 
intensify the efforts of rehabilitation on 
behalf of the 25 per cent. reformable, 
and give stern discipline to, and pro- 
vide plenty of work for, the other 75 
per cent. Many of the other 75 per 
cent. will be taken care of by the de- 


partment. Millbrook will considerably 
aid in the solution of this major 
problem. 


I do not wish to criticize the admin- 
istration of justice. I hold our courts 
and officials in the highest esteem, but 
let me quote from the committee re- 
port: 


Short sentences permit insufficient 
time for training. This, combined 
with the fact that long definite sen- 
tences do not permit release of in- 
mates at the time most favourable for 
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reformation, suggests that sentences 
with long indefinite periods, such as 
1 to 5 years, would best serve the 
interests of reformation. 


Here is what a newspaper editor said 
in the Beamsville Express, republished 
in the Telegram: 


Three Niagara district youths, all 
of them on probation, one for the 
holdup of a St. Catharines tobacco 
store two months ago, were caught 
last week after attempting armed 
robbery at a coal yard in Port Weller. 


Another man, from Merritton, 
while barely over an 18-month pro- 
bation for a sex offence, committed 
an indecent assault upon two little 
girls from Vineland on Christmas 
Eve. His case is under review by 
the Ontario Court of Appeal after 
he, on his second offence, was given 
further probation. 


In Grimsby the other night, the 
mayor called a meeting to discuss 
juvenile delinquency and it was said, 
amongst a great deal of other talk, 
that the “problem rests squarely on 
the home.” 


It seems to us the problem rests 
also with the courts. Three young 
“punks”, who had been in serious 
trouble with the law, are given sus- 
pended sentences and probation. Al- 
most immediately, they commit worse 
crimes. A second offender in sex 
crimes is given probation after some 
really moving “contrition”’. 


As far as we are concerned, these 
people might as well have been set 
free. We have not the least doubt 
that in the minds of those 3 youths 
has been implanted the feeling that 
they very neatly, though without 
knowing just how, had ‘beaten the 
rap’. So they try the same thing 
again. 

What respect do young hoodlums 
like these have for a probation off- 
cer? Are they most likely not laugh- 
ing out loud at him and the system 
of law he represents? Almost any 
down-and-outer who steals a loaf of 


bread to eat can count on 30 days in 
jail. If you are young, though, it 
appears that you can “get away” 
with almost anything. 


The department is regarded by some 
as non-productive. Idleness does not 
prevail except in the jails. In our insti- 
tutions there are machine shops, tailor 
shops, woollen mills, laundry, bakery, 
abattoir, cannery, construction equip- 
ment. The inmates produce farm prod- 
ucts, brick tile, licence plates, furniture, 
and clothing for institutional use. 


The unanimous report states, in part, 
regarding those who have offended 
against the law: 


They are humanely treated—well 
fed and well clothed. 


The committee arrived unexpectedly, 
ate the meals in the main line, the same 
as the inmates. They found the kitchen 
clean, with good food, well prepared, 
and served in abundant quantities. 


Mr. Speaker, we held 153 meetings, 
heard 403 witnesses and 69 inmates. All 
inmates were invited to appear, free 
from the presence of any officials. We 
visited 50 institutions and other juris- 
dictions. 

Socrates said, “Sin is ignorance.” 
Well do we know that “crime is sin.” 
Education is not the complete solution. 
Many inmates were well educated, in- 
deed, some were university graduates. 
Repentance and regeneration is the an- 
swer, and the solution is vested in the 
church and matters spiritual—not in the 
state. 


Mental attitude to the superintendent, 
the officials, and all in authority is hos- 
tility, contempt and defiance of this un- 
reformable group. War on society, war 
on constituted authority, commence in 
an unhealthy home environment with 
lack of discipline, lack of moral train- 
ing, lack of spiritual guidance, with 
truancy and a defiant attitude in school 
years. Just such psychology leads to 
clashes with the police. They take pride 
in police court convictions, and gradua- 
tion from a jail or reformatory, and 
later a prison. They view that with 
pride. 
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Home, to these people, Mr. Speaker, 
and to all people, should be more than a 
place to eat, sleep and change your 
clothes. Home makes the man. Let us 
teach the rising generation that liberty 
comes from discipline and restraint; 
that there is a line where the rights of 
the individual end and the rights of 
society commence. 


Mr. Speaker, you will recall our 
study of “after care.” The committee 
was convinced that after care should be 
considered as the final step in any pro- 
gramme of rehabilitation. Preparation 
during a long period of incarceration, 
and search for employment before dis- 
charge, should be the case. In cases 
where the person has no home, a “half- 
way house,” providing lodging and 
meals, for instance through the Salva- 
tion Army or similar organization, and 
proper environment and companions, 
was recommended. The period between 
discharge and employment is a crucial 
period. It is the crossroads between 
reform or recidivism. 


Mr. Speaker, again I repeat we found 
no evidence of brutality. No institution 
had inmates who registered a complaint 
of their treatment. Of the lawbreakers, 
75 per cent. are recidivists, bitter and at 
war with constituted authority. 


We, the hon. members of this House, 
are often referred to as “law makers”’, 
and often we refer to each other in un- 
kindly terms. We here must set an 
example to those outside to respect 
authority, and you, Mr. Speaker, are 
an example of that authority. 


I weary of the “molly coddling’ of 
some people who break the law. I 
weary of hearing them claim to have 
strange complexes, and that they are 
alleged psychopaths. I resent the meddl- 
ing of well-intentioned people. For in- 
stance, remember “Red” Ryan, who was 
supposed to have been a reformed man, 
and prevailed upon the late Rt. hon. 
R. B. Bennett to release him. When he 
was released, what did he do? He 
walked out and murdered a man. 


Mr. Speaker, we, the hon. members 
of this House who make the laws must 
respect authority, the Rules of Proce- 


dure, the rules of the House, and the 
will of the majority. 


Just as a little humorous aside, I 
would like to refer you to page 99 
of the Parliamentary procedure, which 
reads : 


Sergeant-at-Arms. He conducts all 
prisoners to the Bar of the House to 
be reprimanded by the Speaker, and 
also persons in custody to be exam- 
ined as witnesses, and is responsible 
for the safekeeping of prisoners com- 
mitted into custody by the Speaker. 


Mr. Speaker, I will obey the consti- 
tuted authority invested in you, and I 
hope others will follow suit. 


The committee’s report contained 142 
recommendations, 19 of which were not 
within the jurisdiction of The Depart- 
ment of Reform Institutions, leaving a 
Balance on 123) Ofvihevremaining 123, 
I learned from the department, 80 have 
been implemented or are in process of 
implementation. 


Whatrictas very ttair record. 


In regard to probation; it has met 
with very great success. In contrast with 
the prisoners assigned to reform institu- 
tions with those on probation, let us not 
forget those on probation are in a pre- 
ferred class, and those who go to our 
reform institutions are certainly not the 
“cream: of thée-erop, 


The hon. Attorney-General’s depart- 
ment, through probation, is doing a very 
constructive service, such as Brampton 
with the selected group of first offenders. 
Mr. Speaker, I cannot speak too highly 
of the work being done in the Alexander 
Brown alcoholic clinic, the drug addict 
clinic, and the clinic at Guelph. 


I was very pleased to hear the hon. 
Minister this morning say that at Guelph 
the neuropsychiatric clinic will examine, 
study and give treatment to all who are 
sent there. The medical officer in any 
one of our institutions or jails can send 
anyone there for examination. The hon. 
Minister and the Deputy Minister have 
assured me they can proceed just as 
rapidly as the professional help can 
be obtained. This is the basis of, and 
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the start toward, building up a complete 
diagnostic centre for all first offenders, 
and I am very glad to know the hon. 
Minister is in the process of arranging 
this. 

At the Mercer health clinic, during 
the latter part of the sentences, the 
psychologist, psychiatrist, doctor, social 
worker, and nurses will study the needs 
of these women. 


In 1953, there were only 17 probation 
officers covering 3 areas: Toronto, 
Ottawa and Hamilton. In 1956, there 
were 85 probation officers covering 40 
of the 48 areas in the province. The total 
number under probation supervision in 
1932 was 3,000, including 1,000 adults 
and 2,000 children. The total number 
under probation supervision in 1955 was 
9,919, including 6,094 adults and 3,825 
children. Actually placed on probation 
during 1955 were 5,380, including 3,158 
adults and 2,222 children. 


The number of consultations made by 
probation officers with marital conflicts 
between husband and wife amounted to 
72,688, which would probably repre- 
sent about 25,000 different cases. The 
total number of reporting visits made 
by probationers to probation officers for 
supervision was 47,087, and the total 
number of visits by officers to proba- 
tioners’ homes amounted to 38,267. The 
total number of pre-sentence reports and 
social histories prepared by probation 
officers for the courts was 5,650. 


The total amount of restitution col- 
lected from probations following con- 
viction in criminal courts was $43,586.35. 
The total amount of money collected 
through probation officers for deserted 
wives and children amounted to 
$2,375,000-odd. Of “this: amount, $1 
million was collected by the Toronto 
courts. 


The total amount of earnings of the 
6,094 adult probationers during 1955, 
instead of being in an institution, earned 
in wages, $10 million. I think this is a 
very creditable record. 

Regarding corporal punishment; I do 
not intend to discuss this subject fully, 
but I respectfully suggest the reading 
of the report of the select committee. 


I would like to direct the hon. CCF 
leader (Mr. MacDonald) to read parti- 
cularly pages 6527, 6535, and 6536. 


It has been said in this House that 
certain jurisdictions have abolished 
corporal punishment. Yes, I have learned 
on the most reliable authority in the 
United States that where it has been 
abolished, when they were asked what 
had taken its place, how did they punish 
these men if they could not use corporal 
punishment, the answer was—I will 
leave out some of the words: ‘Well, 
what do you think? We just do not let 
them “get away’ with it. We just take 
them out and beat hell out of them.” 


There is the answer our officials re- 
ceived, in certain states where corporal 
punishment had been abandoned in the 
the Statutes, ‘but that is’ How @iteas 
handled. 


Dr. Stokes, professor of psychiatry 
at the University of Toronto, when 
asked if a surgical operation was the 
cure for sex deviates, told the com- 
mittee: “It has been tried in Europe 
without success.” Indefinite incarcera- 
tion would deter the accused and protect 
society, but it is not the cure. 


The chief constable of Toronto ad- 
vised me that the percentage of persons 
arrested for sexual offences in relation 
to total arrests in 1952 was 1.2 per cent; 
1953, 1 per cent; 1954, .09 per cent. 


Dr. Alfred Kinsey says this on the 
sex problem: 


We question the validity of any 
statement that sex crimes have in- 
creased; 3 or 4 sex crimes against 
children do not constitute a crime 
wave. As in racial and nationalistic 
hysteria, the present public concern 
over sex crimes is a product of em- 
phasis on particular cases without 
consideration of the statistical inci- 
dence in the total population. 


It is in the public interest to guard 
against hysteria. I will not take time 
to feature that subject. 


Do not let the misdeeds of a few 
offenders brand our people wrongfully 
or improperly. The vast majority of 
our young people are clean, decent 
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members of society, a credit to Canada, 
and are great Canadians. A group of 
young women, many young mothers, 
aroused by the sadistic offences organ- 
ized the Parents’ Action League, which 
is endorsed by 70 organizations and 
has a membership of approximately 3 
mulion, They, applied’ for a ‘charter. 
The hon. Prime Minister has granted it 
and congratulated them, and the hon. 
Provincial Secretary was kind enough 
to remit the fees. 


Many conferences were held with the 
hon. Prime Minister, the hon. Attorney- 
General, the hon. Minister of Health, 
the hon. Minister of Reform Institu- 
tions, and scientists and psychiatrists, 
and, under the direction of the hon. 
Minister of Health, a clinic is being 
established adjoining the psychiatric 
hospital. Also, all Ontario hospital fa- 
cilities are made available, and further 
clinics in university centres will be 
opened. All persons accused of sex 
offences will pass through the clinic for 
examination and treatment. I would 
say, Mr. Speaker, that is really leader- 
ship. 


Under Dr. Gray, a board will operate 
to assist the courts, and all persons so 
charged, before parole or discharge to 
free society, will be examined by this 
new board of scientists. Also, the hon. 
Minister of Reform Institutions has es- 
tablished a clinic at Guelph. I had the 
privilege of appearing before Chief 
Justice McRuer and heard the hon. 
Attorney-General, hon. Minister of Re- 
form Institutions, hon. Minister of 
Health, and their efficient officials pre- 
sent their briefs. 


The government has provided the 
scientific facilities, and has recom- 
mended the necessary federal action, 
but, remember, you cannot make char- 
acter by legislation or surgery. The 
church of your particular faith, your 
home, can do a great deal. Let us cease 
giving unlimited adherence to the mod- 
ern philosophy of child self-expression 
by strengthening the restoration of 
sound family life. | 


John Collingwood Reade said in a 
broadcast : 
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Fathers expected their boys to be 
home by a certain hour, and want to 
know where they are going in the 
evenings. Mothers did not allow 
their girls to go out after dark unless 
suitably escorted. Perhaps this may 
sound old-fashioned and a terrible 
intrusion of parental authority on the 
susceptible minds of young people. 
Nevertheless, it must be observed 
that great men and great women in, 
I think, more numbers and wider 
variety have flourished in the latter 
part of the last century and the first 
part of this than is the case now. 


Mr. Speaker, this problem of sex is 
as old as man. The authorities say it 
is not more rampant, but we are more 
aware of it due to modern means of 
news communication. There is a mis- 
placed sympathy with lawbreakers 
known as “psychopaths”. A former in- 
mate came to me in the buildings the 
other day, a man with a long record, 
and told me that when he was in Bur- 
wash, a young recidivist told him, 
“Dad, when you get into trouble, come 
to us, we will teach you how to be a 
psychopath overmioht< \) Vhis 1s) athe 
kind of person who makes trouble in 
our institutions. 


What is a psychopath? A_ psycho- 
path is a type you cannot have certified 
as an insane person — not convention- 
ally insane—but in more complete con- 
trol of his faculties than most men could 
ever hope to be, not mad, but some- 
thing far more dangerous, a powerful 
living soul obeying nothing but its own 
desires, and moving in a realm outside 
the normal. I think that segregation of 
this type at Millbrook will substantially 
advance reform among the others. 


I join with the other hon. members 
in expressing appreciation for the ex- 
cellent service rendered to the people 
of Ontario by the officials and members 
of the civil service. Prompt and cour- 
teous attention is given to every in- 
quiry, the buildings, and the offices are 
always clean, orderly and conductive 
to favourably impressing all who may 
have occasion to enter. 
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A note of appreciation should be 
given in regard to the general condi- 
tions it is our good fortune to enjoy 
in Ontario. We are experiencing a 
growth in population, and an increas- 
ing faith in the province, which is dem- 
onstrated by increasing investments of 
capital. There have been steady ad- 
vances in agriculture, and increasing 
export of our products. 


We have had steady employment 
provided by sound economy, and pru- 
dent use of our God-given natural re- 
sources, and the steady influx of new 
industry and investment capital. We 
have enjoyed good times, and good pro- 
vincial government. With the St. 
Lawrence project and other major fields 
of endeavour, Ontario’s prosperity will 
continue and expand. 


Toronto’s prosperity, like that of On- 
tario, is indivisible from that of our 
nation Canada: 


There is a challenge to each and every 
one of us in this province, and this na- 
tion, to assume our inescapable indi- 
vidual responsibilities to preserve that 
which has been committed to our trust. 
Let every citizen in our province as- 
sume and discharge our duties to pre- 
serve democracy, and continue to live 
by the faith of our fathers. 


MR BS Ma CACS St a(Grenville- 
Dundas): Mr. Speaker, I would like at 
this late hour to congratulate you on 
your attainment of the office to which 
you have been elected in this Assembly. 
I want to thank you, as a new member, 
for the guidance and courtesy which 
you have given me, and I am sure to 
all the other new hon. members of this 
Assembly. 


I was very pleased, Mr. Speaker, to 
see in the official Opposition at this 
session, younger and newer hon. mem- 
bers of the Party taking such a part in 
the discussions before the House, parti- 
cularly the hon. member for Waterloo 
North (Mr. Wintermeyer) and the hon. 
member for Bruce (Mr. Whicher). 
There were times when I was not sure 
to which House I had been elected, 
when the hon. member for Bruce was 
giving us his various views on certain 
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national as well as provincial matters, 
but it is heartening to see this resurg- 
ence of ability and expression on the 
other side of this House. 


I am sure we all admire the ability of 
the hon. leader of the other Party (Mr. 
MacDonald) in this House. We all con- 
gratulate him on his hard work, the 
efforts and preparation he has put into 
his contributions to this House. My 
regret, Mr. Speaker—and I am sure it 
is the regret of all hon. members, at 
least on this side of the House—that is 
the hon. member should have chosen a 
course of destructive criticism as has 
been so often pointed out when he is in 
his place in the House. I regret that 
such ability, and undoubted hard work, 
should be given such a poor place in the 
scheme of this House. 


I am very grateful for the privilege 
of representing one of the oldest sections 
of this great province, one of the older 
counties—in fact, two—because I rep- 
resent a joint constituency. The hon. 
member for Carleton (Mr. W. E. John- 
ston) outlined the other day in this 
House the history of the eastern part 
of Ontario, and I merely wish to point 
out, Mr. Speaker, that the district of 
Lunenburg, which the hon. member for 
Carleton mentioned, as being one of the 
earliest districts in what is now this 
great province, was composed of the 
great counties which I now represent. 


My constituency has made a very 
great contribution to this province in 
the past years, and the county of Gren- 
ville-Dundas is not unknown in the 
political history of Ontario. In Dundas, 
we still remember with pride the name 
of Sir James Whitney, who was first 
elected to the 11th Legislature on Jan- 
uary 25, 1905, and served until his death 
in 1940. I would like to tell the House 
that Sir James Whitney was one of the 
organizers of the great corporation 
which is now called the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission, and we in eastern 
Ontario are most unhappy that in the 
great project in our district, there is as 
yet no memorial nor any mention of the 
name of “Whitney”, who had so much 
to do with founding this great com- 
mission. 
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In the county of Grenville, we re- 
member with pride and gratitude the 
name of another great Premier of this 
province; I refer to the hon. G. Howard 
Ferguson, who was first elected to this 
Legislature on January 25, 1905, and 
was Prime Minister continuously from 
Joly 560,91923 untils December 2.0 1930: 


There are many things I could say, 
Mr. Speaker, about G. Howard Fer- 
guson. When I went up north with the 
mining committee a short time ago, 
everywhere I heard that the opening of 
the north was, in large measure due to 
the first access roads and highways 
which were pushed through the north 
by G. Howard Ferguson, when he was 
Prime Minister of Ontario. That is a 
programme which our present hon. 
Prime Minister is continuing, with the 
full support of this government. 


You will see, therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
that my illustrious predecessors in east- 
ern Ontario, whom I have named, have 
been men who looked to the future, and 
who had no sectional viewpoint, but 
their efforts were for the betterment of 
our great province as a whole. 


For more than 25 years prior to the 
election last summer, the constituency 
of Grenville-Dundas was represented 
by another man to whom I wish to refer 
at this time, the hon. George H. Challies. 
Mr. Challies was a member of this 
House continuously for over 25 years, 
and was a public servant of great ability. 
I know, as he became more involved in 
his great love, Hydro, perhaps he be- 
came interested in it, to the exclusion 
of many other things. But I would like 
to go on record in this House, Mr. 
Speaker, by saying that no constituency, 
and no people, ever had a more sincere 
representative, a more courteous servant 
of the people, or a greater gentleman 
representing them in this House, than 
my predecessor, the hon. George H. 
Challies. 

As chairman of that new commission 
—to which I will refer in a few minutes 
—Mr. Challies will do a great deal more, 
not only for all of us in eastern Ontario, 
but for this great province of Ontario. 

Mr. Speaker, in the counties of Gren- 
ville and Dundas, we have many things 
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of which we are proud, and which are 
very interesting, some of which I wish 
to mention. This government has been 
from time to time responsible, in whole 
or in part, in a very great measure, for 
these things of which we are so proud, 
and which are filling such a great place 
In our community. 

First of all, I would like to mention— 
because it is my home and district—the 
wonderful hospital in the village of 
Winchester, which is a town of 1,500 
people, a rural farm town. The closest 
hospital was some 50 miles away, and 
those of us, Mr. Speaker, who come 
from rural areas realize what it means 
when someone in the family has to go 
to hospital, and the family is broken up, 
and no one can get to see the sick one 
without a great deal of expense. 


The people of Winchester got together 
in 1944, and with the assistance of Mr. 
Challies, and the then hon. Minister of 
Healthier i nemivelly eautcharter was 
obtained and a 30-bed hospital was 
erected, and with grants from this prov- 
ince, which I might say, Mr. Speaker, 
contributed in full to construction and 
maintenance grants, and with a frag- 
mentary grant from the federal gov- 
ernment, reduced because of a techni- 
cality, and with assistance from such 
organizations as the Atkinson Founda- 
tion—and I would like to pay tribute 
to the assistance given to the Winchester 
District Memorial Hospital by way of 
a large contribution for X-ray and other 
technical apparatus by the Atkinson 
Foundation—this hospital came into 
being. 

It serves some 10,000 people. It has 
a women’s auxiliary numbering some 
1,100 women, if you can believe it, and 
it is one of the few public hospitals 
Wiicheoperate siiretne black in) the 
province of ‘Ontario. 


I would say that one of the reasons 
is the grants which we received from 
this government, and another is the 
tremendous assistance, financially and 
otherwise, given to this hospital by the 
women’s auxiliary. The third reason is 
that there is always a waiting list and in 
rural districts we do not have too many 
indigent patients. We have enough to 
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create a problem, but, generally speak- 
ing, the people wish to pay their way, 
and if they have not the money, they 
mortgage their farms to secure the 
money. 


In Kemptville, in the eastern part of 
the constituency, our former Prime 
Minister, G. Howard Ferguson, left two 
institutions which I will mention briefly, 
and which exert a great influence in 
eastern Ontario. First of all, there is 
the G. Howard Ferguson Forestry 
Station. That is a new branch of our 
Department of Lands and Forests, 
having been in operation only a few 
years. I may say it is of great guidance 
to the people of our district in many 
ways, not the least of which is the 
reforestation of many parts of our 
counties, and eastern Ontario, which 
never should have been cleared, and 
which we now realize, with the guidance 
of our Forestry department, should be 
replanted, and that is being done. 


At Kemptville, we have the agricul- 
tural school, where the young men from 
the farms, where there is very little 
ready money, can go to a school and 
learn the most modern and up-to-date 
methods, and receive instruction in the 
problems of farming. These young 
people do not need a great deal of book 
learning, although they can secure that 
too, but they can have a short or long 
course, and go home and operate the 
farms themselves, or help their “Dads” 
operate the farms, with the very newest 
techniques. 


Earlier in this session I was struck 
by the remarks of the hon. Minister of 
Education (Mr. Dunlop) when he stated 
that throughout Ontario there would be 
a “network”’—if I may use that word 
of junior colleges. In the committee 
on education, these remarks were ex- 
panded and explored, and it appeared 
that one of the hopes of the department 
was to have these junior colleges, first 
of all, where the need arose, and, 
secondly, where the facilities could be 
met most easily. 


I would like to point out to the hon. 
Minister of Education and the hon. 
Minister of Agriculture (Mr. F. S. 


Thomas), that in Kemptville, we have 
a perfect situation for one of those 
junior colleges. We have a very modern 
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of students, which could easily be in- 
creased; we have the connection with 
the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph. I would strongly urge on the 
hon. Ministers to give very serious con- 
sideration to the campus of the Kempt- 
ville agricultural school, as a site for 
one of the new junior colleges. 


Along the front of Grenville county, 
we have a development which I hope 
is setting the pattern ior the rest ‘of 
the shore of the St. Lawrence River in 
eastern Ontario. Over a period of 55 
or 6 years, we have had the establish- 
ment of some tremendously large plants, 
including what was formerly the CIL 
plant, and since that huge organization 
was split, we now have the new Dupont 
of Canada plant, which makes synthetic 
textiles, and other similar products. 


I noticed in the newspaper the other 
day with a great deal of pleasure, that 
Dupont was establishing another huge 
plant nearby. 


There are smaller plants, in compari- 
son with the large industrial centres 
such as Toronto and Hamilton. There 
is decentralization of industry; they 
provide employment to large numbers 
of people in eastern Ontario, and are 
ideally situated, with the St. Lawrence 
River on their doorstep, and cheap 
power very close by. We anticipate 
this will be a pattern for the develop- 
ment from Brockville to Cornwall in 
the not too distant future. 


Bearing the name “MacIntosh” as I 
do, I cannot refrain from mentioning 
that in Dundas county, we have the 
home of the original MacIntosh red 
apple. We have all tasted it, and many 
of its descendants. If for no other 
reason than that Dundas county has a 
place in agricultural history because of 
this great apple, I regret that the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
will result in many of the old Dundas 
county MacIntosh red apple orchards 
being destroyed. However, arrange- 
ments are being made for the stock to 
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be continued in our county, and we 
are all relieved that is so. 


I perused the Budget delivered by 
the hon. Provincial Treasurer (Mr. 
Porter), and I have listened to many of 
the things said about it. For a number 
of years, we had similar Budgets, and 
neither we, nor our constituents, nor 
anyone else, has suffered from them. 
Therefore, having heard no great clam- 
our for a change, I believe we have 
had good government and as good a 
Budget as we in Ontario would wish. 
The tremendous and phenomenal 
growth of our province in trade and in- 
dustry has been due, to a large extent, 
to the down-to-earth and _ reasonable 
foresight of the hon. members of this 
House year in and year out, and by 
the hon. Provincial Treasurer and his 
predecessors. Therefore, I urge the 
hon. Provincial Treasurer to continue 
to bring down Budgets of this kind, 
and I know he will do so, insofar as he 
can. 


In looking over the various Blue 
Papers which accompanied the Budget, 
I was pleased to see that finally the hon. 
Minister of Highways (Mr. Allan) has 
had impressed upon him the fact that 
in eastern Ontario we have something 
which no other part of Canada has, that 
is, the national capital. My constitu- 
ency, and those of the hon. members for 
Leeds, Lanark and Carleton, lie between 
this national capital and the great 
United States of America, with its 
teeming population of prospective 
tourists. 


For as long as I can remember, it has 
been almost impossible to travel from 
the northern boundary of the United 
States to the national capital by a high- 
way which could be given the name 
“highway”. 

We have two highways. We have 
No. 31, from Morrisburg to Ottawa, 
and we have highway No. 16, from 
Johnstown Corners to Ottawa. Over 
the years, these highways never have 
been in a condition to attract tourists 
to our national capital. Therefore, I 
was very pleased to see, in the Blue 
Paper on Highways, that provision is 
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being made for, if not the completion, 
at least extensive work on these two 
highways. 


I would strongly recommend to the 
hon. Minister that before any new high- 
ways are constructed, leading from Ot- 
tawa to the south, the two existing high- 
ways known to travellers should be put 
into a very good state of repair for 
their entire length, and should be 
ants up to proper highway stand- 
ards. 


I would like to say, also, that in 
eastern Ontario the rural population 
has appreciated, very much, the efforts 
of The Department of Highways to 
assist in the rural road building there, 
through the development of road sub- 
sidies and a system of grants. It may 
be that not a great deal of money has 
been spent in this way, as compared to 
the total Budget of The Department of 
Highways. But I wish to assure the 
House that it is money spent where 
the people in rural Ontario can see it, 
and make use of it. I congratulate the 
department on continuing this system 
for the coming year. 


My counties have always been rural 
and agricultural. They are old coun- 
ties. Families have been there for gen- 
erations on the same farms, even back 
to the 18th century, before the year 
1800. They feel that rural’ Ontario 
has not been receiving its just share of 
the expansion and prosperity of the 
rest of Ontario. As a result, the young- 
er generation of these long-rooted fami- 
lies have been leaving rural areas, and 
going into the cities, to the great in- 
dustrial giants like Toronto and Ham- 
ilton, where they secure an 8-hour day 
and a 5-day week, with no capital in- 
vestment necessary, and no overtime 
unless they wish to do it. On that 
account, we are left with farms being 
operated by fathers and mothers, who 
are long past the age for successfully 
operating the farms. 


The trend at the present time seems 
to be very satisfactory. We are receiv- 
ing, in the counties of Grenville and 
Dundas, large numbers of new Cana- 
dians who have arrived from Holland. 
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I wish to go on record as saying we are 
very pleased to have them. They are 
good farmers, they respect and enjoy 
our standard of living, they are honest, 
God-fearing and hard working, and are 
making good rural Ontarians. We wel- 
come them to our part of the prov- 
ince. 


With respect to agriculture, I have 
little to add to what has been said by 
other rural hon. members, particularly 
those from eastern Ontario. The gov- 
ernment, and particularly the hon. Min- 
ister woot A eTICUItiTc s(Niipwen an: 
Thomas), are doing their utmost, I am 
sure, to meet the great needs of our 
rural population at the present time. 
By and large, our farmers are grateful 
to this government for the opportunity 
which it is giving them, through its 
marketing legislation, to organize and 
deal with their products in the same 
manner as are the products of other 
industries. 
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I wish to add merely a word of cau- 
tion. The government has set up the 
machinery, and if a farmer wishes to 
be able to make use of it, he should do 
so, but he should not be forced to make 
use of it, unless there is a very great 
majority of his fellow farmers who feel 
the same way. 


We are very relieved to know that 
this government has gone ahead, and 
when and if necessary, after certain 
matters are decided by the Supreme 
Court of Canada, this House will be re- 
called into special session and action 
which will be indicated will be taken to 
re-enact or re-enforce this particular 
legislation, which the farmers of rural 
Ontario feel is vital to their survival, 
as farmers in Ontario, in the future. 


MR. SPEAKER: It being 1.00 of 
the clock, I do now leave the chair. 


It being 1.00 of the clock the House 
took recess. 


FOURTH ERRATA 
(March 14th-21st, inclusive) 


Page Column Line Correction 

1058 i 47-48 Change “that building” to “the new reformatory”’. 

1058 Z al Change “school” to “centre”. 

1059 1 Insert “All of” before “This”. 

1059 2 8 Change “and” to “new”. 

1060 1 40 Change “the same thing” to “starting”. 

1307 2 43 Change “inter-Canada” to “inter-country”. 

1308 1 54 Change “‘this scheme” to “these schemes”’. 

1310 1 44 Change “rates” to “production”. 

1310 2 26-27 ‘Change “divisional” to ‘extension’. 

hea 2 29 Insert “‘live-stock option” between “the” and 
‘Ontario, 

P12 1 10 Change “DVS” to “Dairy Herd Improvement”. 

1320 2 16 Change “22” to “two-thirds of the”. 
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THE BUDGET 


The House resumed; Mr. Speaker in 
the chair. 


MR. F. CASS (Grenville-Dundas) : 
Mr. Speaker, at the hour of adjourn- 
ment of this House, I was about to 
mention certain matters with respect to 
the part of this province of Ontario 
which is commonly called the “Seaway 
Valley.” By that I mean, roughly, the 
counties of Grenville, Dundas and Stor- 
mont, because it is along the waterfronts 
of those counties that this tremendous 
seaway development is taking place. 


With the hon. member for Stormont 
(Mr. Manley), I have the privilege, 
even though the difficulty, of represent- 
ing the two counties which will be the 
most disrupted by this development. 


As I mentioned earlier today, Mr. 
Speaker, the St. Lawrence River in 
that part of our country is very ancient, 
and almost since the beginning of history 
it has been used as a waterway to old 
Ontario. The settlements along that 
river are very ancient. As I previously 
said, there are many homesteads where 
members of the same family have been 
living for upward of 150 years; in fact, 
amongst the structures to be removed, 
and the sites inundated, is the oldest 
Protestant church in Canada, the 
Lutheran church in Morrisburg, near 
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the cemetery in which the late Sir James 
Whitney is buried. 

The seaway, as all hon. members 
know, has been spoken of for genera- 
tions. In fact, during the lifetime of 
most of the people in the district it has 
been the butt of many jokes, so much so 
that when, a few short years ago, it be- 
came a reality on a very tight time 
schedule, most of the people were genu- 
inely startled. 

There is no denying there has been a 
great deal of unhappiness and uncer- 
tainty among the people in Seaway 
Valley. We must remember that most 
of them are living on family farms, and 
in homes which have been in the family 
for years, and many of them are elderly 
people who would be content to spend 
the rest of their days in the old family 
homestead, with no thought of moving 
from the district in which their ances- 
tors lived, nor of selling their properties, 
even at a profit. 

Unfortunately, at the beginning of 
this great project there was not a good 
spirit between the powers-that-be who 
have control of the development, and 
the local people. As a result, a very 
large section of good, honest, reasonable 
people became quite hostile toward that 
particular scheme. I am pleased to say, 
Mr. Speaker, that, as occasion arose 
from time to time, our hon. Prime Min- 
ister (Mr. Frost) was approached by 
the people in our district, and in each 
case he gave them the necessary assur- 
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ances that they would be taken care of 
properly and justly, and certain things 
would be changed to bring about that 
improvement. I am proud to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that, as usual, all the promises 
made by the hon. Prime Minister have 
been kept. By far the great majority 
have been dealt with fairly, and a good 
job is being done in public relations 
along the Seaway Valley. 


In saying that, I am not to be under- 
stood as meaning that everybody is 
getting what they think they should for 
the property, nor that every affected 
municipality is satisfied. That, of 
course, is impossible. One cannot be 
unceremoniously uprooted from a domi- 
cile occupied for generations, and be 
entirely happy about it, no matter what 
the cash consideration might be. But 
the majority of people do realize that 
the sacrifices they are making are for 
the common good of our country, and 
I ask the hon. members of this House to 
appreciate that the people of Ontario 
generally realize that there have been 
sacrifices made by the people of Seaway 
Valley. 


Everyone will realize, Mr. Speaker, 
that this great enterprise will change 
the character of rural Dundas. Where 
once there was green grass growing 
along the banks of the rushing St. 
Lawrence, there will be a huge inland 
power reserve lake. It is reasonable to 
hope—and we all hope—that we may 
share in the decentralization of industry, 
which is beginning to take shape in our 
province today, for many reasons. 


One reason, of course, is for national 
security, in the case of disaster or war. 


I have tried to point out that decen- 
tralization has become a big subject 
along the upper reaches of Seaway 
Valley. But we must remember that 
such decentralization of industry, and 
the growth of new industry along the 
banks of the new inland lake, will be 
possible only if power is available. We 
know a great deal of power will be 
generated, as a result of the sacrifices 
of the local people who have lived there 
for years, and it is our hope that the 
government will see to it that a major 
part of this new power is not exported, 
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nor carried by transmission lines to the 
very great industrial areas such as 
Hamilton and Toronto, but that a suffi- 
cient amount will remain available for 
the many industries which we hope to 
have, and which wil] give employment 
to many of the residents of eastern 
Ontario. 


This whole project is so vast that the 
ordinary person can hardly appreciate 
it. Entire communities will be displaced 
and replaced. Old Iroquois has already 
begun to disintegrate from the attack of 
the huge house-moving machines, but 
we all assume that the new Iroquois 
will be a more pleasant place in which 
to live. 


Morrisburg, one of the old, proud 
settlements, is now receiving a face 
lifting, which will make it one of the 
most modern communities in the whole 
province. 


I think every hon. member in this 
House should be given the opportunity 
of seeing this project as soon as pos- 
sible. Many hon. members of the House 
visited eastern Ontario last year at the 
invitation of the hon. member for Stor- 
mont, and I would urge them to come 
back, because they will hardly believe 
their eyes at the progress which has 
been made. 


I am sure such a tour of inspection 
could be arranged by the hon. Minister 
Without Portfolio (Mr. Warrender) 
with the co-operation of the chairman 
of the St. Lawrence development 
scheme. I would urge that steps be 
taken to make such a tour of this 
project available to all hon. members of 
this House who would like to see our 
great eastern Ontario, and the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power develop- 
ment. 


While I am speaking of Seaway 
Valley, I would like to mention, in 
passing, a very important branch of 
government we have in that district. I 
refer to the St. Lawrence development 
commission, which is being integrated 
into the Ontario parks system by Bill 
No. 113, introduced at this session. 
There is an estimated $1.5 million for 
this commission, in those of The De- 
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partment of Planning and Development. 
It presently has 5 or 6 employees, but 
it has a long waiting list of would-be 
employees, and has a very experienced 
public servant as chairman, and a very 
enthusiastic vice-chairman. 


But, Mr. Speaker, so far this com- 
mission has not been able to do any 
good work. It has not had a sufficient 
number of members appointed to en- 
able it to “get on with the job.” I would 
urge the hon. Prime Minister that with- 
out further delay he make suitable 
appointments to this commission, to en- 
able them to get on with this great 
project, which must be commenced be- 
fore the power and seaway develop- 
ments are completed. 


In respect to those appointments, I 
would urge the hon. Prime Minister, 
having regard to the Bill which set up 
this commission, to appoint one per- 
manent resident from each of. the 
counties mentioned in the Bill namely, 
Leeds, Grenville, Dundas, Stormont 
and Glengarry, so that the local historic 
effect will not be lost, and that the parks 
commission will be conducted by people 
whose roots have been implanted in 
those counties and know the best and 
most desirable things which should be 
accomplished in that section. 


Mr. Speaker, I cannot close today 
without saying a word about an organ- 
ization which is an integral part of this 
Parliament, and without which the hon. 
members of this House could not efh- 
ciently carry out our responsibilities to 
our people. I refer to our permanent 
civil servants. This has been frequently 
discussed during this session of Parlia- 
ment, but they have been carrying on 
with their work the same as before. 


I thought, Mr. Speaker—and I am 
sure most of the newer hon. members 
and all of the hon. older ones have also 
—that the civil service is comprised of 
a body of sincere and helpful people, 
who give pleasant service, not only to 
the hon. members of the House but to 
the people of Ontario as a whole. And 
the great success and prosperity we all 
foresee in the future of this great prov- 
ince rests in the foresight, judgment 
and intelligence of the executive of this 
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government, but it is of little avail un- 
less the decisions of the executive can 
be properly and efficiently carried out. 


Mr. Speaker, the record of the past 
has shown our confidence in the future in 
both of these to be amply justified. 


MR, LLOYD LETHERBY (Simcoe 
East): Mr. Speaker, in rising to con- 
tinue the Budget debate, may I join 
with other hon. members of this House 
in extending congratulations to you, sir, 
on the important post you occupy in 
this Assembly and the pleasing manner 
in which you preside over the proceed- 
ings in this House and to wish you and 
your gracious lady continuing success 
and good health. 


And, sir, may I congratulate all the 
hon. members who have been elected 
to serve in this 25th Legislature. Natur- 
ally, we on the government side are 
proud of having returned 84 hon. mem- 
bers, which I think is an indication of 
good housekeeping .and sound policies 
by this government in the interests of 
the people of Ontario. 


I would like to pay my respects to the 
hon. leader of the Opposition (Mr. 
Oliver). 

While the Opposition groups in this 
House are not as large as they would 
prefer them to be, they are proving to be 
alert and effective in their examination 
and criticism of the legislation which 
comes: betore this; House, ) Phe \hon: 
leader of the Opposition (Mr. Oliver), 
along with the hon. member for Brant 
(Mr. Nixon), has had a long, honour- 
able and distinguished career in this 
Assembly and in the service of the peo- 
ple of this province and can be counted 
upon to give good leadership to his 
Party. The new hon. members of his 
Party have already contributed much to 
the debates, notably the hon. member 
for Waterloo North (Mr. Winter- 
meyer), who led off for his Party on 
the Budget, and the hon. member for 
Bruce (Mr. Whicher). 


The hon. member for York South 
(Mr. MacDonald), as the new leader 
of the CCF Party, replaces the former 
hon. member for Cochrane South 
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(Mr. -Grammett). 2) Siumbersot ais 
used to refer to him as “wild Bill 
Grummett.” Not only is he an able man 
but one who was held in high esteem 
and affection by all hon. members of 
this House. Now, Mr. Speaker, I think 
the hon. member for York South is an 
able young man who could accomplish 
more for hic) Patiy siiehemweregicss 
cynical in his approach and manner re- 
garding legislation which comes before 
the Legislature. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
congratulate the hon. Provincial Treas- 
rer jin AE orter) 4. On aus sniretmand 
record-breaking Budget which is now 
before the House. This Budget is not 
only of tremendous interest and benefit 
to the people of Ontario but it is parti- 
cularly of importance to the people of 
my riding of Simcoe East. Great bene- 
fits will come to my people by way of 
improved roads and highway expansion, 
extensive public works, educational 
grants, increased help for our munici- 
palities, tourist promotion and additional 
hydro construction in our rural areas. 


Simcoe East, with its great historic 
background, in addition to its two im- 
portant industrial centres, Midland and 
Orillia, and our rich farm lands, is a 
vital link in the great tourist industry 
of this province. 


Simcoe East in addition to its many 
beautiful lakes, rivers and bays is the 
gateway to the famed 30,000 Islands of 
the Georgian Bay, the Trent water- 
way, Muskoka and the great northland. 
It is therefore essential that we have 
good roads to channel the many thou- 
sands of tourists who pass through our 
county annually. And may I congratu- 
late the hon. Minister of Highways 
(Mr. Allan) for the generous help he 
is giving us in this regard. 


The completion of the Orillia bypass 
and the Washago bypass which formerly 
created serious bottlenecks is of great 
benefit to all north-bound traffic. The 
people of my riding are delighted with 
the construction which is now under 
way on the large cloverleaf and the 
overhead structure on the Orillia bypass 
on highway No. 11. 
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Within a few weeks grading and re- 
surfacing will start on highway No. 12 
between Waubaushene, Port McNicoll 
and Midland. A new channelization 
intersection is to be installed at the point 
of highways No. 12 and No. 27 just 
west of Midland. This has been a 
dangerous intersection for many years. 
For some months work has been under 
way for the grading and paving of 


highway No. 93 from Craighurst to 


Waverley. 


Further grading will be carried out 
from Waubaushene to Port Severn, 
with new bridges to be constructed at 
Waubaushene and Port Severn. An 
overhead structure will eliminate the 
dangerous level crossing on highway 
No. 103 at Waubaushene which will 
link with the trans-Canada highway. 


Construction is well under way on the 
trans-Canada highway between Port 
Severn and Footes Bay which when 
completed will handle a tremendous 
volume of traffic to the north. 


To meet requirements of the rapidly 
expanding provincial hospital system, 
additions and improvements are going 
forward at the Ontario Hospital School, 
Orillia, and a new 150-bed addition will 
be constructed to the criminally insane 
building at Penetanguishene. 


We in Simcoe East are not unmindful 
of the generous financial help we have 
received in recent months in the con- 
struction of new hospital accommoda- 
tion and new schools throughout the 
riding. 

In connection with the industrial pro- 
gress being achieved in Simcoe East, I 
wish to commend the numerous promo- 
tional organizations which are helping 
to attract new industries and expand the 
tourist trade. 


A comparatively new organization, 
sponsored by the Frost government with 
the co-operation of the municipalities, 
is the Georgian Bay development asso- 
ciation. It has already played an impor- 
tant part in the establishment or re- 
location of industries. The association, 
which includes 62 towns, villages and 
townships, covering a number of con- 
stituencies, has officially approved the 
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government’s water resources plan. 
Happily we in the Georgian Bay have 
adequate water supply. 

The government’s proposal to assist 
municipal sewage disposal facilities 
where needed will come as welcome 
news to many councils. A number of 
municipalities in my riding, including 
my home town of Coldwater are facing 
improved sewage disposal, on recom- 
mendation of the Simcoe County Health 
Unit. The cost of such undertakings, 
without assistance, would prove a 
serious problem to urban centres. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
refer to another matter of great im- 
portance to my riding and the province 
as a whole. This is the proposal made 
a few days ago by the hon. Minister of 
Reform Institutions (Mr. Foote) deal- 
ing with the possible establishment of 
conservation farms. I particularly sup- 
port this idea because of the concerted 
efforts made in recent years by various 
groups in Simcoe East. In the forefront 
of those urging this move I must in- 
clude the Midland Free-Press Herald 
which has been urging special conserva- 
PonsepLovects if) sfecent years. ihe 
March 16 issue of the Midland weekly 
has brought this very important subject 
to the attention of the public in a very 
comprehensive and commendable 
manner. 


The idea of combining a much needed 
conservation programme with oppor- 
tunity for rehabilitation of short-term 
inmates of industrial institutions would 
serve a double and useful purpose. 


North Simcoe would be an ideal loca- 
tion for such a project, because if there 
should be periods when the farm work 
is well under way and additional work 
for those involved might be required, 
we have adjacently located the huge 
Severn River forest management area. 
This provincial resort district under the 
management of forester Ritchie Lane of 
Coldwater is at the present time carry- 
ing out a new parks programme in 
addition to a well ordered conservation 
schedule. 


Such pioneers in conservation me- 
thods as former Premier Ernest C. 
Drury are enthusiastically behind this 
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proposal. And if this reclamation 
scheme is proceeded with, I would 
strongly urge that Mr. Drury be a 
member of the advisory committee from 
the outset. 


From personal knowledge, outstand- 
ing experts in the conservation field are 
heartily in accord with an immediate 
expansion of soil, water conservation and 
rehabilitation of individuals. 

Among those urging the implementa- 
tion of this forward-looking programme 
are county and municipal councils, con- 
servation and development associations, 
tourist organizations and many officials 
at present serving as chief magistrates 
of their municipalities or in similar posi- 
tions of public responsibility. 


What makes North Simcoe a par- 
ticularly logical place to establish a 
pilot farm is that a complete survey of 
a large area has been completed. This 
survey, the first detailed land use blue- 
print of its kind in Canada, includes 
mapping and soil testing of every field 
and wood-lot in the townships of Tiny, 
Tay, Flos and Medonte. An additional 
favourable factor, as is realized by the 
hon. Minister (Mr. Mapledoram), is the 
fact thatthe properties: reterred to are 
adjacent to Crown forests on the new 
trans-Canada highway. 


The need for additional conservation 
is brought forcibly to my mind each 
year due to the fact that serious flooding 
with resultant property damage and loss 
of topsoil occurs in Coldwater district 
and other areas in North Simcoe. It is 
my earnest hope that the hon. Minister 
of Reform Institutions (Mr. Foote) and 
the government will act speedily to pass 
effective legislation for the location of 
these needed farms. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, there are a num- 
ber of matters in my riding, urgently 
requiring action, but they are the re- 
sponsibility of the federal government 
which thus far has failed to do anything 
about them. 


Last year when speaking in the 
House, I deplored the inefficiency of 
the marine railway at the big chute on 
the Severn River. This is a vital link 
in the scenic Trent waterways’ system, 
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which should be one of the greatest 
tourist attractions in central Ontario. 
At one time the marine railway could 
transport to a higher level cruisers up 
to 35 tons in weight. Following a num- 
ber of accidents to pleasure craft on the 
railway because of worn out and faulty 
equipment, the tonnage was reduced to 
25 tons and later to 15 tons, 


This situation prevents many cruisers 
from enjoying this waterway. The con- 
dition of this railway has been known 
to the federal authorities for years and 
yet they do nothing about it. 


I think serious consideration should 
be given to the proposal of the Orillia 
Packet and Times that a new lock 
should be built at the big chute. That 
newspaper points out that at one time 
Orillia proponents of a new lock were 
assured it would be built. It is poor 
policy to spend millions of dollars on 
the Trent waterway and leave one end 
virtually blocked off. An efficient lock 
at the chute would allow boats to travel 
by water from Lake Ontario to the 
Georgian Bay. It would be a tremen- 
dous asset to the tourist programme of 
this province and Canada as a whole. 


Mr. Speaker, I was gratified to 
hear the hon. Attorney-General (Mr. 
Roberts) recently in this House calling 
attention to the serious loss of life at 
level crossings. This is another prob- 
lem which comes under federal juris- 
diction. 


In the village of Coldwater there are 
3 level crossings with no visible warning 
devices. One crossing is near a school 
and another is on the main street. Every 
year people are getting killed or injured 
at such crossings. In the current safety 
campaigns [ am happy to hear that 
boards such as railway commissioners 
are going to set an example by devising 
a programme of elimination of danger- 
ous crossings. 


Another undertaking which should be 
carried out in Coldwater is the dredging 
of the Coldwater River from a point 
below the village’s northern limits to 
the Georgian Bay. There are many 
owners of small boats using the river 
who do so at considerable risk owing to 
accumulated debris or shallow spots. If 
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the federal department in charge of 
marine affairs would have this channel 
cleared, it would provide increased use 
by pleasure boats plying the Georgian 
Bay and adjacent waters. The river 
should be opened up from a historic 
standpoint alone, as many years ago 
boats were built and launched in Cold- 
water which were sailed across the 
oceans of the world. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion may 
I say that with our rapidly expanding 
economy in this province it has been 
necessary for this government to in- 
crease estimates in the major spending 
departments such as highways, educa- 
tion, health, welfare and public works, 
and I think that, by and large, we are 
all agreed that these expenditures are 
justified. 


However, with legislation for a water 
resources plan which will run into mil- 
lions, with the likelihood of a hospital 
insurance plan which might require 
another $200 million, with mounting 
educational costs, I think this govern- 
ment should proceed with caution. 


I favour an increase in the old-age 
pension. I cannot see where $40 a 
month is sufficient in this day to keep 
our honoured senior citizens. I go along 
with a hospital insurance scheme. How- 
ever, many thousands of our people 
have hospitalization of one kind or 
another and we must proceed with 
caution not to disrupt plans now in 
effect. 


Let us not be too hasty and give this 
matter a good look. The federal gov- 
ernment has been playing around with 
this proposal for 37 years and have done 
nothing yet about it. 

I say, sir, let us proceed with caution 
lest we load the backs of the people of 
this province with a burden of taxation 
which may prove too great for them to 
Gal iy 

As I conclude, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay tribute to the leadership 
qualities of my hon. leader the Prime 
Minister (Mr. Frost). He has had a 
long and distinguished career in this 
House and in the service of the people 
of this province. He became Prime 
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Minister in 1949, and his position is 
stronger today than at any previous 
time. He is Simcoe East’s most promi- 
nent and most popular son. And while 
the Opposition often chide us govern- 
ment members for extolling the great- 
ness of our leader, we indeed would be 
an ungrateful and unappreciative bunch 
of punks if we didn’t. 


Mi sAKITIUR PROS DT ( Bracon- 
dale); Mr. Speaker, I feel it is a great 
honour and privilege to address the 
Legislature during its last closing 
minutes, and I wish every hon. mem- 


ber a most sincere, successful summer 
holiday. 


Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasant duty to 
extend to the hon. Treasurer of Ontario 
(Mr. Porter) my congratulations on 
the presentation of his first Budget. The 
hon. Prime Minister (Mr. Frost), in 
relinquishing the duties of the Treas- 
urer of this province, has made a deci- 
sion which will meet with approval, for 
the simple reason that the duties of the 
hon. Prime Minister’s post have be- 
come an increasingly heavy burden of 
themselves. 


The pressures of a Ministerial post in 
this or any government today are very 
heavy indeed. They are, shall I say, 
merciless; hence, I think we all rejoice 
that the hon. Prime Minister has been 
able to lighten a very heavy load by 
transferring the duties of the Treasury 
to a colleague who has enjoyed a varied 
experience in a number of departments 
of this government. 


Our hon. friend, the hon. Provincial 
Treasurer, has displayed his ability in 
public service in a number of fields— 
as a private hon. member of this House 
—as hon. Minister of Planning and 
Development, as hon. Minister of Edu- 
cation, and as hon. Attorney-General. 
All this experience now stands him in 
good stead, and I think his able presen- 
tation of a few days ago, setting forth 
the finances of Ontario, speaks well for 
his future success in one of the most 
important departments of government. 
I congratulate him, and I wish him all 
success in his new post. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am impressed, and I 
think every hon. member of this House 
is impressed by the astonishing growth 
and development in this province, as 
evidenced by the Budget statement pre- 
sented to us a few days ago. A few 
years ago very few of us could have 
foreseen a Budget providing for current 
revenues and expenditures of $410 
million. This would have seemed out 
of the question. And yet today, I think 
there is little to criticize in looking at 
the scope of the expenditures proposed 
for our incoming fiscal year. In fact, 
had we the funds available, we should 
wish to do much more than is actually 
proposed. 


There will be little criticism as to our 
aid for education. Some $84 inillion 
is to be made available for grants in 
the 1956-57 fiscal year. We like to re- 
tain a maximum of local fiscal autonomy 
in the conduct of our schools. 


But local taxation can no longer pay 
anything like the full cost of our edu- 
cational facilities. There simply is a 
limit to real estate taxation. There is 
no greater asset in this or any demo- 
cratic country than individual home 
ownership. Taxes on homes are heavy 
enough already. If they become much 
higher, then home ownership tends to 
become a fallacy, for the home owner, 
in effect, simply becomes a tenant with 
the municipality becoming a landlord. 


As a matter of fact, many a home 
owner today pays in municipal taxes 
what, a few years ago, would have been 
regarded as a very fair rental. There- 
fore, anything this or any government 
may do to hold the line as related to 
taxation on homes, is all to the good. 


I am glad that the hon. Minister of 
Education (Mr. Dunlop) has on many 
occasions warned that we must for some 
time be content with facilities for a 
sound basic education. I don’t like the 
term “frills” as applied to gymnasia, 
swimming pools, and so on, for these 
are desirable features of large schools. 
But the time is here when we must in 
degree be content with what we can 
afford rather than what we should like 
to have. In other words, the precautions 
we apply in relation to our personal 
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affairs should also apply in regard to 
affairs of government. 


I do not think there will be any 
serious quarrel with the proposed aid to 
our wuniversities—$35 million for next 
year—an increase of $7.1 million. The 
added aid to the University of Toronto 
will be very welcome. We must be in a 
position to graduate more doctors and 
more dentists. This is necessary if we 
are to continue to protect the health of 
our people. 


Mr. Speaker, we must graduate more 
engineers, civil, chemical, electrical and 
mining, if we are to be in a position to 
continue the development of our re- 
sources. Again, we need more graduates 
in business administration and econo- 
mics. It might even be contended that 
we must graduate more lawyers, though 
that is an argument to which I am 
scarcely qualified to contribute. 


The marked success of the Ryerson 
Institute of Technology is ample proof 
off the wexistence or 84 1 place tin our 
economy for the development of junior 
colleges or junior universities, or what- 
ever may finally be adopted as the offi- 
cial description. These colleges, like the 
Ryerson Institute, constitute a happy 
medium as between the universities and 
the high schools and collegiate institutes. 
I hope the plan will develop with all 
due haste as a major aid to the youth of 
Ontario. 

The health vote has now reached 
$65.9 million. This increased expendi- 
ture, year after year, means a tremen- 
dous growth in our public hospital 
accommodation. Since this government 
launched its system of capital grants, 
along with its increased aid as to main- 
tenance, something like 36,000 beds have 
been added to Ontario’s hospital estab- 
lishment. Maintenance grants, paid 
under an entirely new system, have in- 
creased from $1 million a year to more 
than $20 million, no small accomplish- 
ment in itself. 


I have no doubt the hon. Minister of 
Health (Mr. Phillips) will discuss these 
and related matters in some detail. 
Obviously, if we are going to have a 
reasonably comprehensive scheme of 
hospital insurance, we must first have 
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the hospitals, and that is something we 
have been helping to accomplish for a 
good many years past. I wish to con- 
eratulate our hard working and compe- 
tent hon. Prime Minister and the chair- 
man of our health committee—our 
physician member for Ontario—for the 
wonderful accomplishment. 


Our highways programme is no less 
imposing. The hon. Minister of High- 
ways (Mr. Allan) has given us the 
details. I was impressed with his recent 
statement that our programme for this 
year will be limited only by the men, 
machines, materials and money avail- 
able for highway construction and 
betterment. Here, we are creating an 
enduring asset, something we can see, 
something we can use, something that 
will hasten the development of Ontario, 
an enduring asset for this and coming 
generations. I think our Ontario tax- 
payers are solidly behind our highways 
programme. They only wish that it 
could be bigger and better and faster. 
They do not mind seeing their money 
going into a solid investment like our 
highways. 


Our taxpayers are a little dubious 
about seeing their hard-earned money 
go into the maintenance of embassies in 
every banana republic. They are dubi- 
ous about a national defence programme 
when all they are told about it is that 
it is costing them $2 billion and more 
each year. They are a little worried 
about the capacity of a government that 
has a billion bushels of wheat under its 
control, and is unable to market it in 
a world that is full of empty stomachs. 


It is different here in Ontario. There 
is value received in relation to our 
revenues and our expenditures. We see 
it in new or enlarged schools and uni- 
versities. We see it in highways. We 
see it in hydro developments. We see 
it in our welfare measures and in new 
and better homes for the aged. We see 
it in a vastly improved tourist trade. 
We see it in agriculture; we have at 
Guelph the Ontario Agricultural College 
and the Ontario Veterinary College, two 
institutions of specialized learning with 
a world-wide reputation. 
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And we see it in our reform institu- 
tions. For the critics of our system of 
industrial farms and reformatories, I 
suggest comparison with the federal 
penitentiaries. Have a look at the recent 
speech of Senator David Croll and read 
his condemnation of the federal system 
of prisons; and remember that Senator 
Croll was a veteran member of Parlia- 
ment as well as being a graduate of this 
House. 


Penal systems have been the subject 
of change and experiment for centuries. 
They always will be. But here in On- 
tario, certain basic factors present them- 
selves ; certain features are there in rela- 
tion to inmates whether they are casual 
offenders, victims of environment, or 
simply enemies of society. They are 
well housed, comfortably provided for; 
they are well fed; the illiterate are given 
an education and those who wish to 
advance themselves are given oppor- 
tunity. 

They are required to work; many of 
them, what is more, are taught to work. 
They are helped to fit themselves to 
earn an honest livelihood. They are 
paroled when this is indicated ; and some 
4,000 convicted persons are walking our 
streets, supporting themselves and their 
families under the eyes of some 80 pro- 
bation officers. That is much better 
than being supported by the state within 
prison walls. What province, I ask 
you, is doing as much along the lines 
of practical care and rehabilitation? 


Now, Mr. Speaker, a most interesting 
feature of the Budget presentation of 
the hon. Provincial Treasurer is found 
in a table appearing on page B23 of the 
impressive statement presented to the 
House. Here, we see the division of 
the Canadian tax dollar. 


Our provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments perform services that affect 
the daily lives of our people. What they 
do is reflected in things we see all about 
us, things which we need if we are to 
survive, things that are essential in 
maintaining our prosperity and our 
standard of living. 


Mr. Speaker, just now we are setting 
up an Ontario water resources com- 
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mittee, charged initially with solving 
the water supply problem of south- 
western Ontario and with eliminating 
pollution of our lakes and _ streams. 
Surely this is a practical measure if 
ever there was one. 


Now turn to the Globe and Mail of 
March 7, and read from the Ottawa 
letter of George Bain, a brilliant cor- 
respondent who served his apprentice- 
ship in our local press gallery. Appar- 
ently the city of Ottawa has no sewage 
treatment plant—this, the capital of 
this Dominion. Through 20 outlets the 
raw sewage of Ottawa is poured into 
the Ottawa River, a beautiful and 
historic stream. Just think of this in 
Canada’s capital. 


Mr. Speaker, I am not criticizing the 
city of Ottawa nor its local council. Like 
every other municipality, it is hard 
pressed to meet its own financial prob- 
lems. What I am getting at is that right 
under the nose of the government of 
Canada there is a startling example of 
municipal need; an example that can 
be multiplied all over Canada. 


In 1867, representatives of this coun- 
try met in Charlottetown. They repre- 
sented Ontario, Quebec, British Col- 
umbia and the Maritimes. They laid 
the foundation for Confederation ; they, 
in fact, laid the foundation of this 
nation. They were building, they 
thought, a greater Canada. Did they 
for one minute conceive the idea that 
they were building a monster with a 
financial appetite designed to destroy 
local government, and to devour the 
substance of the people? Not for one 
moment. The government of this Do- 
minion is the creation of the provinces 
of this nation, and it is within the power 
of the provinces to curb and to contain 
and to discipline that which was their 
own creation. 


Mr. Speaker, our distinguished hon. 
Prime Minister, with his colleagues 
from the other provinces, approached 
the Ottawa autocracy the other day in 
a spirit of goodwill and co-operation. 
And how were they met? The Great 
White Father, in the words of “Kansas 
City,” declared, “We’ve gone about as 
far as we can go.” The little lawyer 
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from Markdale, more interested in 
reaching for the mantle of succession 
than in the needs of his native province, 
echoed the words of his faltering chief. 


Mr. Speaker, the hon. Prime Minister 
of Ontario said, and said truly: 


They were wrong in 1945, they 
were wrong in 1952, and they are 
wrong today. And they will find out 
how wrong they are in about 5 years 
when they come face to face with the 
realization that today’s lack of fore- 
sight will bring this country to the 
brink of economic disaster. 


Mr. Speaker, let me say that the 
direction of Ontario’s affairs is in safe 
hands. The reaffirmation of the doctrine 
of provincial rights is overdue. It is the 
most burning question in Canada today. 
It relates not only to our provinces but 
to our thousands of struggling muni- 
cipal governments. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, let me conclude 
by saying that the provinces made Con- 
federation. It is within their power to 
force such a realignment of powers and 
duties as will make Canada, its prov- 
inces and its municipalities the structure 
which was well and truly designed by 
the fathers of Confederation. If Ottawa 
will not listen to reason, then the prov- 
inces are not without weapons to bring 
an autocratic, spendthrift federal gov- 
ernment to its senses, and perhaps that 
day is just before us. 

In closing my speech, Mr. Speaker, 
it is my sincere pleasure to wish our 
very capable, efficient, friendly and hon. 
Prime Minister and Mrs. Frost, a very 
restful and happy summer holiday. I 
wish to include also Mr. Speaker, the 
hon. member for Perth (Mr. Edwards), 
and his family, and to all hon. members 
of this 25th Legislature. I hope we may 
return a deep word of thanksgiving to 
our good Lord and Saviour for his 
loving care and watchfulness over every 
one of us, and over our families. 


MR. Cc E. JANES (Lambton East )* 
Mr. Speaker, I must apologize for 
rising to speak at such a late hour in- 
the session. However, I have been 
trying for a week to say something on 


a matter of importance to the rural 
areas. 

First of all, I would like to congratu- 
late you on your appointment to such a 
high office, and to remind you of the 
picture we always have in mind of the 
first chairman of our Parliament, away 
back in 1400 or 1500 A.D., in that you 
look well cared for and well kept. 


I must congratulate the hon. Provin- 
cial Treasurer (Mr. Porter) on the fine 
Budget which he has introduced. 


Now I wish to say something about 
rural telephone companies. Some 4 
years ago, after the hon. Prime Minister 
(Mr. Frost) and his Cabinet had made 
a very thorough study of the rural tele- 
phone problems, they introduced legis- 
lation appointing a telephone authority, 
giving it a great deal of power and res- 
ponsibility. I want to express thanks, 
on behalf of those who are now on rural 
telephone lines, for that action. It has 
been a great help to them and they look 
forward to further help in that resPect. 


In those areas, they find it difficult to 
get telephone service. It will be under- 
stood that it is difficult to make such 
telephone services pay their way, be- 
causé of the sreat hazards: iherceare 
about 200,000 telephone subscribers on 
rural systems, while there are about 2 
million telephones in Ontario, 90 per 
cent. of which are Bell. That is a very 
fair percentage to be controlled by one 
company. If it becomes any larger, it 
will become a monopoly, and I think 
we all object to monopolies. 


In fairness to the Bell Company, I 
should say I do not think they want any 
larger number of telephones under their 
control. They are in the telephone busi- 
ness, and certain people have tried to 
develop business, but have had to get 
out of it, and the Bell system has taken 
them over, rebuilding the system, and 
putting it back into service. 


I am convinced that the Bell Tele- 
phone Company has about all it can 
handle. 


In Toronto, 5 years ago, there were 
15,000 persons on the waiting list. The 
Bell Company decided they would catch 
up and bring the system up to date. 
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They put in many thousands of tele- 
phones, but there are still many more 
waiting for service. That is true of all 
centres where Bell is giving service. 


We have two types of companies 
giving service in the rural areas—in- 
dependent companies, organized under 
The Ontario Companies Act, and an- 
other group called “service station com- 
panies.” These are connected in most 
cases to Bell centrals, and run the lines 
out in the country. 


That situation developed some 40 or 
50 years ago when the Bell people had 
these towns, and a central in the town, 
and there were no telephones in the 
country. The country people who 
wanted to get services made arrange- 
ments with the Bell company to operate 
the central, and they built their own 
lines. 


Many of these companies are muni- 
cipal companies, and today they are in 
a very serious predicament. They are 
not in a position to borrow money and 
build their own central, and in many 
instances, the Bell company is putting 
in a dial services. These municipal com- 
panies which have 1,000 or 1,300 tele- 
phones have not sufficient money, and 
cannot borrow it, to put in a dial service, 
sO in many cases they are throwing up 
their hands and letting Bell take over. 


The telephone authority has a very 
great problem ahead of it. It has gone 
into eastern Ontario and organized what 
is called a “development corporation,” 
which has taken over about 15 com- 
panies. It is true that it is costing 
money, but it is giving those people in 
eastern Ontario, through those 15 com- 
panies, something the people never had 
before in telephone service. Those peo- 
ple had been living there over the years, 
and had only a few hours’ service each 
day in some areas. 


The longer I live, and the more I see 
of things in this world, the more I am 
convinced that the people in our great 
urban areas have a very great respon- 
sibility to assist the people in the rural 
and outlying areas. The rural people 
cannot possibly. have the privileges 
which the urban areas enjoy. If the 
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rural people had been able to enjoy 
those special privileges, there would not 
have been so many rural people leaving 
the areas, and going to the larger cities. 
Therefore, the people in the cities have 
a very definite responsibility to assist 
those in the outlying areas. 


I do not think any of us living today 
will ever see the time when we do not 
have outlying areas in Ontario. 


I think the telephone authority has 
done a wonderful job in eastern Ontario 
in developing those 15 companies. This 
is the responsibility of the telephone 
authority: first, to administer the Act; 
second, to study the communication 
needs of Ontario, both immediate and 
future, and to plan adequate communi- 
cation facilities, to supply telephone sys- 
tems, and municipalities with engineer- 
ing, accounting, and legal personnel, to 
give advice and assistance relating to 
telephone problems. 


I assure the House that the telephone 
authority is doing an exceptional job in 
carrying out these provisions of the Act. 
They are supplying engineering assist- 
ance, and giving all possible advice, and 
they have a very competent staff. 


One great difficulty which faces them 
is the fact that in a rural area there may 
be a group of independent companies. 
There is possibly a key company in the 
centre, with the largest number of tele- 
phones, and smaller companies on each 
side, which cannot possibly operate. In 
order to do anything to assist them, the 
authority must try to get this group in 
the centre to absorb the outlying areas. 
The trouble is, it is very difficult to get 
them to do it, because they have not the 
money. It may interest the House to 
know that under the Ontario laws, there 
does not seem to be any place where a 
telephone company can borrow money. 


I am the director of one of the best 
systems in Ontario; we now have about 
1,500 telephones, we have just bought 
an adjoining company with 225 phones, 
and we have a very up-to-date system, 
but we do want to go on; we are putting 
dials into our system, and we want to 
borrow some money. 
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We went to two of our local loan 
companies—they wanted the business— 
and one of them looked at the charter, 
and found out they could not loan 
money to telephone companies. We have 
a local fire insurance company with a 
great deal of money on hand, which 
they wanted to loan. They came to us 
and said they would be glad to take out 
some debentures, then they looked at 
our charter, and found they could not 
loan us money. Our hands are tied. The 
only place from which we can borrow 
money is the bank, which makes it very 
difficult. 


The problem which the authority is 
facing in these areas where there are 4 
or 5 companies adjoining each other is 
this; the central company is, in many 
instances, selling out to the Bell. I am 
not criticizing the Bell for this, because 
in most instances, the company goes to 
the Bell and asks them to take over, and 
it is very difficult for the authority to 
go in there and tell them they must not 
sell. However, they are doing it, and 
talking about it and trying to get them 
to go on, but there is no place where 
they can get money, they cannot borrow 
money, and the authority has not had 
any money to use in assisting these 
companies. 

I want to say right here that up until 
now, I have taken the stand that the 
authority must become well established 
and make a complete study of these 
systems in Ontario before it can be 
ready to loan these companies money. 
~ I think the time has now come when 
the authority should be given some 
money to help these companies. 


It would be a good investment. I can 
assure hon. members there is no busi- 
ness in the world which can be so well 
controlled, and know where it is going, 
as the telephone business. It knows the 
number of subscribers, the amount of 
the expenses, that is, any company which 
_hhas been doing business, and, if.not, it 
can go to another company and get it, 
all it has to do is set the rates which 
_will carry that expense, and that is a 
very simple procedure. 


There is no difficulty in arranging 
revenue to meet expenses; we have 
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found, in our company, it is not at all 
difficult, and we have been making 
money every year, but not enough to 
go ahead and rebuild our service to the 
people. 

I am going to make a suggestion to 
the House. In Quebec, they have an 
authority which is very much the same 
as ours, with much the same powers, 
and when the authority in Quebec takes 
over, it maps out the areas, tells the Bell 
“where it can go,” and tells the private 
companies where they can operate, they 
tell the Bell what areas they may have 
for toll services, and where they map 
out an area for the independent com- 
panies, they take good care they keep 
all the toll services in that area, which, 
so far, is not the fact in Ontario. But 
we are asking the authority to do that. 


For instance, we have toll lines be- 
longing to the Bell, coming into our 
central, and they pass through about 15 
miles of our area, and our contention 
is we should own that telephone toll 
line from the time it enters our area. 
That would mean a great deal to the 
independent companies, because, after 
all, the money in telephone service is 
from long-distance service, not in giving 
service to private phones. 

Our long-distance tolls bring in a 
very nice revenue, and if we owned that 
toll line, we would have that much more 
income. 


To give you some idea of the diff- 
culties we are having, rural lines always 
must face storms, and 3 years ago, we 
had a sleet storm which hit our company 
and cost us $15,300. We put up more 
lines and carried on, and it did not 
handicap us too much. This year, the 
storms struck the companies on both 
sides of us, and many of them are 
fighting to get them back into shape. 

We have been looking into the ques- 
tion of insurance to protect us, but up 
to the present there is no company 
which would issue a policy covering 
storms to telephone companies. Now 
we have a company offering a policy of 
$40,000 with a $200 premium, with 


| $2,500 deductible for each: storm, not 


fora year, but for each storm, and there 
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may be 3 or 4 a year, which makes it 
prohibitive. They have another prem- 
ium at $700, with $1,000 deductible for 
each storm; so you can see the diff- 
culties we face. 


However, these storms do not seem 
to sit the same place too often. We had 
a bad storm 3 years ago, and it did not 
matter what the lines were like, it took 
them away anyway. But that was about 
the first in 30 years. 


I am going to make a suggestion. In 
Quebec, they have a tax on all tolls, and 
that is used to assist the telephone 
authority to take over all the phone 
systems. I am suggesting that in On- 
tario, the government put a 10 cent tax 
on each telephone, and that money to be 
used to assist the needy lines. That 
would bring in some money, and nobody 
would miss 10 cents on a telephone. 


I want to express satisfaction of the 
governors of the independent telephone 
systems on the fact that we are under 
a new department, The Department of 
Municipal Affairs. We have found the 
hon. Minister (Mr. Goodfellow) very 
co-operative and interested in our prob- 
lems, and I want to express the thanks 
of the authority and all our independent 
companies to the hon. Minister for his 
co-operation. 


Ni token OVE Rus (Leader! of 
the Opposition) : In rising to speak in 
the fleeting hours of this session of the 
Legislature, I want to pivot my remarks 
if I can, around 4 or 5 subjects, and to 
give the hon. Prime Minister (Mr. 
Frost) the opportunity for which he is 
anxiously waiting, to reply to the things 
which I will have to say about the sins 
of omission and commission, as com- 
mitted by this government. 


I want, first of all, to follow some of 
the other hon. members in their refer- 
ences to the new hon. members of this 
Legislature, and the parts they have 
taken in the deliberations of this Assem- 
bly. I want to re-echo that congratula- 
tory remark, and to say that the new 
-hon, members. who haye taken _ their 
seats for the first time in this Legisla- 
ture have, in the opinion of all of us, 
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acquitted themselves in a very fine 
manner. I want to pay particular tri- 
bute to the new hon. members in the 
Opposition, all of whom have spoken 
in this debate, and all of whom have 
made a contribution by their remarks. 


I want to give particular credit to my 
desk mate, who is the new hon. member 
for Bruce (Mr. Whicher), a young man 
taking his seat for the first time in this 
Assembly, and whether we agree with 
the things he says or not—and I im- 
agine most of us do down deep—we 
have to concede that he has actively 
engaged in the debates in the Legisla- 
ture, and bids fair to be a very valued 
hon. member of this House. 


The same can and should be said for 
the hon. member for Waterloo North 
(Mr. Wintermeyer). The addition of 
the hon. member for Waterloo North to 
this Legislature is one which we all 
recognize as being very worthwhile. The 
contributions he has made, and the 
promise he gives of continued and ex- 
panded attention to the public affairs 
of this province, are very helpful to us 
in Opposition, and will react to the good 
of the province as a whole, as the years 
go on. 


The other 3 new hon. members in 
the back row—and I hope I am privil- 
eged to use that expression without 
being shouted at by the hon. Provincial 
Secretary (Mr. Dunbar)—the 3 new 
hon. members— 


HON, MRADUNBAR= Oh.” lsat 
in the back row. I know. 


MR. OLIVER: The hon. Provincial 
Secretary will be back there again. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: Not while 
you are leading the Party. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MR. OLIVER: ° The “3° new ‘hon. 
members in the back row— 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: The hon. 
leader of the Opposition will resign 
again before that. 
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MR. OLIVER: I will attend to that 
matter. The hon. Provincial Secretary 
has plenty of worries, without taking on 
additional ones. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: Four resig- 


nations so far. 


MR. OLIVER: I would not be sur- 
prised if there was one from Ottawa 
before long. I was speaking originally 
about the 3 hon. members in the back 
row, and I predict, as the sessions go 
on, that they will take an increasingly 
active part in the debates of this House. 
I do say, not only on behalf of our new 
hon. members, but those in all parts of 
the House, that they have made a great 
contribution, and that contribution will 
grow as the years go on in this 
Legislature. 


J want, topdiscussy nrstnoL alle totea 
very few moments, the subject of agri- 
culture, and I am going to try very 
hard not to go over the ground which 
has been previously worked over in this 
Legislature during this session. I 
was particularly interested and almost 
amused last night—and it 1s well that 
at times one can be amused—by the re- 
marks of the hon. member for Dover- 
court (Mr. Kerr), who undertook to 
expound on the difficulties of the agricul- 
tural industry and to attach the blame 
for failure to remedy those conditions. 


It is true, of course, that the industry 
of agriculture is in a depression, I think 
“recession” is hardly a sufficiently 
strong word to use in describing the 
economic plight which has presently 
settled over the industry of farming in 
this province, and all of us, I would 
think, are anxious to do what we can to 
apply the remedies which are within 
our competence and our grasp, in order 
to alleviate the situation which exists, 
and to bring the sunshine of prosperity 
back to the industry of agriculture. 


The hon. member for Dovercourt last 
night said in the House that the blame, 
of course, belonged on Ottawa. He said 
we were not shipping enough agricul- 
tural products to England, and that we 
had in a measure lost the export markets 
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of the world for 


products. 


Well, that may be right, but that was 
not the point with which I was going to 
take issue; the point is, of course, there 
have been shrinking export markets 
available not only to Canada, but to 
every exporting country. When we con- 
sider England as a purchaser of Ontario 
and Canadian farm products, we run up 
against a problem, of which most of the 
hon. members, at least, are aware. It is 
not that England does not want to buy 
our products, it is not that we do not 
wish to sell to the mother country, but 
there is a difficulty, and it is a sizeable 
one, and that is the monetary difficul- 
ties which have been in evidence in 
respect to this problem for many years. 
I would say to the House that I cannot 
conceive, nor can I think any other hon. 
member of the House, that the federal 
government would fail to sell our 
products to England if an arrangement 
could be made to do so. 


The situation in the United States is 
one that calls for some comment. The 
United States, to a greater degree than 
we in Canada, is not able to sell its 
agricultural products in the markets of 
the world. The point I want to make is 
that the United States has tried, and 
is still trying, I imagine, not only to sell 
its agricultural products, but to give 
them away to anybody who would take 
them. 


That situation is one which has a 
bearing—and a very real bearing—on 
the problem affecting agriculture in this 
country of Canada. It is all right to say 
that any jurisdiction should find mar- 
kets, but where are the markets? How 
do you find them when they are shrink- 
ing year by year? It is only by good 
salesmanship, and to the extent to which 
good salesmanship can be applied. 


I still say to this House the govern- 
ment of Canada is exercising the pre- 
rogative it possesses, and is selling as 
much as it can to the other countries of 
the world. The fact that the federal 
government has jurisdiction to a great 
degree in this field does not relieve the 
provincial government in this province 
of all responsibility. 


our agricultural 
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I am not unmindful of the fact that 
down through the years this govern- 
ment has taken particular credit to 
itself, for the prosperity which has 
existed for a number of years in the 
agricultural industry. Even last year, 
in his speech on the Budget, the hon. 
Prime Minister felt called upon to say 
that he was glad to report that even in 
the face of declining agricultural condi- 
tions in other parts of the country, those 
pertaining to Ontario were less disturb- 
ing than those which obtained in other 
areas in Canada. 


When a government takes credit for 
good times, it must be prepared to 
assume at least a share of the respon- 
sibility when times are not so good. In 
this Legislature, Mr. Speaker, I would 
say to this House that the government’s 
approach to the agricultural ' problems 
has been barren of ideas and completely 
devoid of accomplishment. 


We on this side of the House have 
suggested to the government from time 
to time that it should do a number of 
things which, in my opinion, would help 
to relieve the economic pressure on the 
agricultural industry. We suggested 
there should be a Department of Mar- 
keting, having in mind that marketing 
iwoteno. | the: criticalsieatures of ithe 
farm policy, and the farm situation 
generally. We have suggested the voting 
laws in respect to commodity market- 
ing should be eased somewhat, so the 
farmers would have a better opportunity 
to go in on their own, with their fellows, 
in order to better market the products 
of the Ontario farms. 


We have suggested a number of other 
things. We think one which would be 
helpful would be for this government at 
this time to put a subsidy on quality 
products grown on the farms. 


This is an interesting subject, and I 
want to expand on it for a moment. 
There are those who say that a prem- 
Hite Oe ilistance or epacon. it) this 
province would have a tendency to add 
to the difficulties through which we are 
passing, in that it would tend to in- 
crease production of that particular 
product. 
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I do not think that follows at all. The 
good which a premium on quality bacon 
would have, it seems to me, would be 
helpful in expanding the markets for 
bacon we have at the moment in the 
United States. It is rather interesting 
to recall that even under depressed con- 
ditions, and the prices for bacon which 
obtain in Canada and the United States 
—having in mind the prices in the 
United States are lower than ours—we 
have sold, over the last few years, huge 
quantities of bacon to the United States. 


The reason we have been able to sell 
that bacon to the United States was be- 
cause of quality, and it seems to me we 
would be rendering a great service to 
the farm people and the economy of this 
province in general, if we should en- 
courage maintaining the quality of our 
agricultural products, so that even in 
this period, when markets are hard to 
find and to hold, the very high qualities 
of our products would have a tendency 
to enter into markets, where lower- 
quality products could not find an 
entrance. 


These things we have suggested to 
the government, we think might alle- 
viate the difficulties through which the 
farm people are passing, but to all our 
pleas in that regard, this numerically 
strong government has turned a deaf 
ear, and said, in effect, that the farmers’ 
plight is of no concern to it, and that 
any suggestions we make which we 
think would better the situation, have 
follenmOlmeceats CATs alduate 101 0 
account. 


Perhaps I should not say that, be- 
cause this government did make a con- 
tribution to bettering the farm condi- 
tion, in that it passed another Bill with 
respect to the warble fly, which I think 
was introduced by the hon. Attorney- 
General some time ago— 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. leader 
of the Opposition is thinking of a couple 
of years ago. 


MR. OLIVER: Does not the hon. 
Prime Minister remember the Bill this 
year? It did not intend to eliminate the 
warble fly, but simply to take another 


“swat” at it, because they can get them 
corralled in any particular township, 
which has indicated a desire to attack 
that fly. It is not a question of destroy- 
ing them; it is a question of slowing 
them down. 

So far as this government’s agricul- 
tural work is concerned, there just has 
not been any, and when we leave this 
House tonight, and go back to our con- 
stituencies, we have the responsibility, [ 
would say, of telling our folks back 
home that this government, having 
within itself the power and opportunity 
to do something, did nothing about the 
agricultural problems, except, as I say, 
to lay the blame on Ottawa. 


MR. ROBSON : Well, what about it? 


MR. OLIVER: I want to say a word 
this afternoon about Ottawa. It is 
rather an interesting experience to watch 
the planned attack on the federal ad- 
ministration, and to say that on housing 
—not on housing; I did not mean that 
—on hospitalization, it has been most 
ungenerous. The tax agreement, about 
which the hon. Prime Minister’ has 
spoken frequently, he says is not worth 
sitting around a table and negotiating ; 
it is Just no good at all. 

Upon every subject which comes up, 
fhere 1sea.concertea sel Orem ie mare 
not only of the hon. Prime Minister but 
other hon. members on the government 
side, to direct criticism at the federal 
government. I want to say that it almost 
seems to add up to this, that the position 
of “political neutrality” which the hon. 
members have practiced for a number 
of vears 1s wearing out, and in its place 
has come open political warfare, so 
far as the federal administration is 
concerned. 

One would gather from the remarks 
themselves—and the tenor of the re- 
marks—that this is not just scattered 
criticism coming from here and there, 
but is a concerted attack, and a well- 
planned strategy on the part of the ad- 
ministration, to say that if it is criticized 
at any time, the thing for it to do is not 
to accept that criticism and do some- 
thing about remedying the things for 
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which it is being criticized, but rather 
put all the blame on Ottawa. 


I suggest to this House that the gov- 
ernment has some responsibilities in this 
province, and it might be well if we 
tried to concentrate our efforts on look- 
ing after our own house and keeping it 
in as good order as possible. 


I have spoken about agriculture and 
I want to say just a word in passing— 
in order to set the calendar up the way 
I want it to be set up at the moment— 
about labour, and about the vote which 
was cast in this House yesterday. 


{ do not think there is an hon. mem- 
ber in this House but has a feeling of 
concern for our labour forces in On- 
tario. Deep down, I think we all have 
a real and lively concern for the labour 
forces. All of us want, in our own way, 
to better the conditions under which 
they work. I recall the hon. Prime Min- 
ister saying yesterday that he was “one 
of the stalwart sons away back in the 
early time in the history of this prov- 
ince,” and he said he stood almost alone 
in urging the introduction of a collec- 
tive-bargaining Bill into this Legislature. 


HON. MR. FROST: It was not so 
long ago, but at least we voted for it, 
and the hon. leader of the Opposition 
did not. 


MR.. OLIVER: Mr. Speaker, the 
hon. Prime Minister is wrong on so 
many things, and he is so deadly wrong 
on that, because if he looks up the 
record, he will find we did vote for the 
bargaining Bill. 

May I sav to him, some time when he 
has a little time on his hands, he should 
correct his memory in that regard. So 
far as our political history is concerned, 
we started actively at about the same 
time. But the hon. Prime Minister has 
no right nor reason to say that I voted 
differently from him on that occasion. 
I have spoken many times in this House 
in an opposite direction but I thought he 
was right that time, and, quite frankly, 
I have not felt he has been right since. 
That may be an error on my part, but 
it so happens, that is my feeling, and 1 
give expression to it. 
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In the House yesterday afternoon the 
government voted solidly against our 
proposal. Whether the hon. members 
believed in what they were voting for 
or not, I will not argue at the moment, 
but they voted and said, in effect, that 
in their judgment the labour committee 
of this Legislature should not be called. 


I want to say that, in that respect, 
the government shrank away from the 
idea of calling the labour committee as 
if it was the plague. They voted against 
any suggestion that the committee 
should be convened and that references 
should be made hefore it in relation to 
ihegelcapourValelations: “Actwanr this 
province. 


I want to put myself firmly on record, 
Mr. Speaker, by saying that I believe 
the labour committee, and every stand- 
ing committee of the House, is an 
integral and important instrument of 
government, and each one of these com- 
mittees should be used for the purposes 
for which they are created, and there is 
no excuse that I can see why the labour 
committee was not called, except the 
fear which resides in the hearts of the 
government leaders of what might be 
said before that committee. 


The hon. member for Waterloo North 
(Mr. Wintermeyer), and the hon. mem- 
ber for Essex North (Mr. Reaume), 
and others, have made suggestions re- 
garding improvements in the labour- 
relations machinery in this province. It 
might have been, that before the com- 
mittee, other suggestions, equally good 
and equally pertinent, would have been 
made, and I believe the government lost 
a great opportunity to afford good gov- 
ernment to this province by just saying, 
in an emphatic voice, that it would not 
call the labour committee together. 


Next year, I hope we will have 
learned our lesson, and the committee 
will be called, and an opportunity will 
be afforded to all people concerned to 
appear before it and be heard. Out of 
that, I am sure, will come something 
which is good, not only for the labour 
force of the province, but for the public 
generally. 
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I say, in regard to point No. 2, that 
Celaiuimerine Coverimenn ts) Lomepe 
strongly criticized for its failure to use 
the democratic arm of government, 
namely, the labour committee of this 
Legislature. 


Mr. Speaker, IT want to sav a word 
in passing about old age pensions. Of 
course, in the minds of some of the hon. 
members, that gets back to Ottawa 
again. I want to point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that I doubt if there is a blacker chapter 
in the political history of this province 
at the moment than the failure of this 
government to do its obvious duty in 
voting supplementary allowances for 
old age pensioners. 


I say that definitely to the House this 
afternoon, and it is more startling, Mr. 
Speaker, when one realizes going 
through the Estimates, to find that in 
the old age pensions provided, this gov- 
ernment is actually saving money in 
this province. They are actually paying 
£500 000 less for old age pensioners 
this year than they did Jast. If it is 
money they are thinking of, surely they 
could have used that $500,000 to have 
brought comfort and a measure of 
security to many of our older people in 
this province. 


The hon. Prime Minister suggests 
that if Ottawa would raise the pension, 
we will “go along” with them. Of 
course, this government is not paying 
anything in the first place to people over 
70, and that should not cause them much 
anxiety or concern. They pay 50 per 
cent. towards the pensions of the people 
between 65 and 69 years of age. 


The federal government pays 75 per 
cent. of the blind pensions. They have 
come in and taken 50 per cent. of the 
financial load of those who draw dis- 
ability pensions in this province, and I 
would suggest, in all sincerity, when one 
looks at the picture with candour, and 
with a desire to be fair, one, I would 
think, would agree that the federal 
government in the field of social legis- 
lation, has done a great job for the 
people of Canada, and for the people of 
this province. 
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There is no reason, save you do not 
want to do it. There is no other reason 
why this government should not add a 
supplementary amount to old age pen- 
sions. The hon. Prime Minister says it 
is hard to administer. Of course, there 
may be difficulties attached to the ad- 
ministration, but they are not insur- 
mountable. It is not a wall which the 
hon. Prime Minister cannot get over. It 
is not a problem which cannot be dealt 
with. If the hon. Prime Minister’s heart 
was really in the job of supplying a 
supplementary pension to the old people 
of this province, the difficulties of admin- 
istration would become very small 
indeed. They are small in comparison 
to the problem, and in comparison to 
the need which exists for this pension 
in Ontario. 


I want to deal for a few moments with 
two other matters which have been dis- 
CusSed sat some lenota. "One is) tne ttax 
asteement. lithe coursesolsthesicxt 
few months, this government will have 
to decide what it is going to do in 
respect to these tax rental agreements. 


If the utterances of the hon. Prime 
Minister thus far are to be taken as a 
real indication of the course to be pur- 
sued, I would conclude, as I think all 
hon. members would, that the hon. 
Prime Minister has no intention of con- 
cluding a tax rental agreement with the 
federal administration. He has said he 
should have and must have, $100 million 
more. Well now, if he wanted $10 mil- 
lion or $12 million more, I would think 
he would be in a position to negotiate, 
but how can one negotiate— 


HON MRS oP ROST =  hesshom 
leader of the Opposition is too prone to 
do business. 


VERO) ot Vo Rew hen thes hone 
Prime Minister insists that the least 
he will accept is $100 million more. 


Then he goes so far as to reiterate to 
this House this afternoon that if the 
federal government does not come 
across with the amount of money he 
feels is the right of this province, then 
we stand, in his words, on the brink of 
economic ruin within 5 years. 
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I suggest to the hon. Prime Min- 
ister and to the House that a little 
candour and a little sounder judgment 
should be used in respect to this situa- 
tion. In the last year of the old agree- 
ments, this government is being paid 
$151 million or approximately. The new 
agreement which the hon. Prime Min- 
ister says is almost untouchable would 
involve in the first year, a payment to 
the province in the neighbourhood of 
$220 million. I suggest to this House in 
all sincerity that an increase of $70 
million in one year’s payment by the 
federal government to the province is 
not “peanuts.” It is not to be cast aside 
as a mere nothing, a mere bagatelle. 


TON, MRD FROST [hey dowaa: 


pay us anything. 


MR. OLIVER: That is an old argu- 
ment. It is threadbare, and I am sur- 
prised it was used, because it is not 
applicable to the situation. 


HON. MR. FROST: Vhey domnet 


give us a cent. 


MR. OLIVER: Phe: hong Prime 
Minister is just ‘fanning the air” when 
he talks like that. It does not matter 
what term is used, it is an offer from 
the federal government to rent the 
fields for a certain sum of money. 


HON. MR. FROST: It is just the 
same as if the hon. leader of the Oppo- 
sition rented his house to someone and 
they said, “We will give you back the 
back bedroom, and will keep the rest.” 


MR. OLIVER: I would say to the 
hon. Prime Minister that the best that 
can be said of his interjection was it 
was an inflamed comment. It really 
was. It was about as close to touching 
the problem as he has come in a long 
time, and that comment was many miles 
off the subject. I made the remark in 
respect to the tax agreement, he has 
said the fields are our fields. 


HONS MR SEFROS Teey es: 


MR. OLIVER: He knows quite 
well, I am sure, that it would be flying 
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in the face of the terms and conditions 
of The British North America Act to 
say that the federal government under 
the terms of that Act has not a right in 
those fields in this province. 


HONe VR RROS Te We have san 


equal right with them. 


ieee Loa ie ocCluine ga 
little better. The hon. Prime Minister 
said a few moments ago they were our 
fields. The best which can be said is 
that it is a partnership. 


MR. MACAULAY: No. 


Vi OPIVE Re Lhe hon: smember 
ought to listen to the hon. Prime Min- 
ister, because he has agreed. 


MR. MACAULAY: I can read the 
Constitution. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MR. OLIVER: If the hon. member 
can read the Constitution, he better give 
it to the hon. Prime Minister to read, 
because he has interpreted it from a 
different angle than the hon. member. 
If the hon. member gave it more than 
a casual reading, he would see the inter- 
pretation is, I suggest, that the federal 
government has a right in these fields. 


The hon. Prime Minister can argue 
that we also have a right in them. That 
is his privilege, and his right, but there 
is no use going around and saying they 
are stealing fields which belong to us. 
They belong only in part to us, and I 
would suggest they belong in greater 
measure to the federal government, if 
it cares to exercise the authority which 
they have, by virtue of The British 
North America Act. 


MR. MACAULAY : Let it speak for 
itself. The hon. leader of the Opposi- 
tion should speak for the people of 
Ontario. 


MR. OLIVER: The hon. member 
should speak for the people in River- 
dale. That will keep him busy. 

I want to say further to the hon. 
Prime Minister that I suggest a $70 


million increase in one year is a sub- 
stantial one. Last year, he said he would 
have a surplus of a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars. He said the same thing 
this year. He will probably end up 
with a surplus of $30 million or $40 
million, and if he receives $70 million 
from the federal field, he will have a 
sizeable amount of money to carry on 
the operations of this province— $100 
million. That is the $100 million about 
which he was talking, I assume. 


Looking at it from this angle, I 
assume— 


MR. MACAULAY: That was easy. 


MR. OLIVER: We arrived at that 
pretty quickly, did we not? 

I am sure we are all concerned about 
taxes, whether paid federally or pro- 
vincially. Taxes are taxes, whether 
they emanate from the federal or pro- 
vincial government. If the payment of 
this amount of money which the hon. 
Prime Minister claims is due to this 
province would raise federal taxes, as 
it undoubtedly would—because they are 
Tunings closer sto *thelines so. iateas 
Budget balancing is concerned than we 
are in this province—then an additional 
weight on the federal Budget would 
unquestionably raise federal taxes which 
would have to be paid by the people of 
this province, as well as in other parts 
of Canada. 


I would say to the hon. Prime Min- 
ister that I think he had better get 
down “off his high horse” in regard to 
these tax agreements. I think he had 
better get down to the place where he 
can try to negotiate a sensible figure as 
related to the one which has been 
offered by the federal government at the 
present mtime., sls teelmathe st pepple -of 
Ontario would be satisfied that he is 
doing a good job on the one hand, and 
that the federal government was being 
considerate of the needs of this province 
of Ontario, on the other. 

There is not much use “blowing off” 
on this question, and saying things 
which maybe a day or so afterwards, the 
hon. Prime Minister would wish he had 
not said. I would say to him I think 
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it is better that he, with reasoned 
judgment, should get down to a basis 
of negotiation with the federal govern- 
ment, and give to the people of this 
province the opportunity of taking this 
additional money from the federal gov- 
ernment, with which to provide the 
services to the people of this province. 


I want to say just a word about this 
famous hospital insurance. I think the 
hon. Prime Minister is ready to reply to 
this, and I hope he is, because if there 
is anything which needs more light 
thrown upon it than anything else in 
this province, it is hospital insurance. 
[i tstartedisin them speechssiromuntie 
Throne, so far as this Legislature is 
concerned, when we were told that the 
whole matter would be referred to the 
committee on health of this Legislature. 


I am not going to argue this at length, 
except to say that I believe in hospital 
insurance. I believe in a national plan 
entered into between the provinces and 
the federal government and I believe 
also that in the offer made by the federal 
government whereby they would assume 
some 48 per cent. of the hospital costs 
of this province, it has made a generous 
offer to this province, and one which 
the hon. Prime Minister should move 
to accept with a great deal more speed 
than he has exhibited so far. 


When one says the issue is beclouded 
and also—and if nobody else wants to 
say it, I will say that it is beclouded— 
and that it has been camouflaged and 
misrepresented right from the time it 
was born in this Legislature, it has been 
misrepresented and camouflaged by the 
government itself. Whether it did that 
to serve its own political purposes or 
not, I do not know, but that has been 
done just the same. 


The hon. Prime Minister, in a major 
speech, started off by saying, “Now, my 
good people, this is what it will cost 
you to take the federal plan,” and he 
mentioned a figure which would stagger 
Rockefeller himself. He suggested, by 
inference at least, that this was to be the 
cost of entering into the hospital plan in 
co-operation with the federal govern- 
ment. 
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On examination of this first release 
by the hon. Prime Minister, we find 
that his figure included not only the cost 
of the hospitals themselves but the 
administration costs attendant thereon. 
It also contained the depreciation costs 
and it also contained the costs of mental 
institutions in this province, and it also 
contained the costs allied with tuber- 
cular treatment in Ontario. 


HON. MR. FROST: I suppose the 
hon. leader of the Opposition argues 
that somebody suffering from  tuber- 
culosis or mental illness is not sick. 


MR. OLIVER: Mr. Speaker, that is 
just about as foolish as the rest of the 
hon. Prime Minister’s comments this 
afternoon. That is not the question at 
all, and he knows it. But when you 
leave the inference before the people of 
this province that in order to get the 
benefits offered to them by the federal 
plan, the people of Ontario are going to 
have to spend that money, I say it is 
a false and erroneous impression. The 
hon. Prime Minister has tried to do 
that, and I imagine rather successfully, 
within the last few years. 


The mental institutions and the tuber- 
culosis institutions were not included in 
the federal offer. I do not know whether 
they should have been or not, I am not 
arguing that point. But what they have 
offered to the province of Ontario is a 
hospitalization plan with certain diag- 
nostic services attached. That is all we 
are dealing with. That is what the offer 
amounts to. To say that we should 
include the costs of mental institutions 
and tuberculosis institutions is just 
begging the issue and I would say that 
it is purposely delaying the day when 
we will have hospital insurance in this 
province. 


Arguing it from another point of 
view for a moment, I am not so sure but 
that the federal government was wise in 
offering, first of all, a partial or a limited 
plan. In this case they offered to help 
in hospitalization services and diagnostic 
care. That would constitute a sizeable 
first step towards a broad coverage for 
health insurance in this province, and 
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in this country. I think perhaps it is 
just as well to take this step by step 
because it is, as the hon. Prime Minister 
suggested, a gigantic problem, with 
great costs involved. 

But once we have the basic plan in 
operation throughout Canada, with the 
participation of the majority of the 
provinces, it will not be difficult, I sug- 
gest, to incorporate into that plan other 
services from time to time. But for 
heaven’s sake, when we are discussing 
this question, let us keep it straight and 
TOMmtiemcOre  Orsthies Provlenin VV eaate 
discussing hospital insurance and cer- 
tain diagnostic care. 

One more point in this connection, 
Mr. Speaker. The hon. Prime Minister 
suggests that we should include costs 
of administration and depreciation. 


HON. MR. FROST: Who is going 
to pay them? 


MRM OWING se@ne that score.) al 
just want to say that in the case of the 
social welfare legislation, old age pen- 
sions and the like, the administration 
costs attendant thereon are paid by the 
province of Ontario. 


PON RY ROS Te 
pays them? 


MR. OLIVER: Well, I know. The 
people of Ontario pay them. 


HON. MR. FROST: Of course they 
do; that is the point. 


Nee OMY he Bite suggest the 
hon. Prime Minister is flying in the 
face of precedents which have been 
established in connection with these 
matters, when he says administration 
costs should be included. [I am _ not 
arguing they should not be included at 
the moment, but I am saying there are 
precedents galore where they are not 
included, and where the local people 
—in this case at the provincial level— 
are required and obligated to pay the 
costs of administration. 


In respect to this whole problem, I 
believe we should have had a Bill in 


Well, who 
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the House this year to work in con- 
junction with the federal government, 
bringing in hospital insurance for the 
people of this province. I am not at all 
sure when it will come. I do not think 
it will be around for a few years yet, if 
the hon. Prime Minister carries on the 
campaign in which he is presently en- 
gaged in regard to hospital insurance. 


He spoke, for instance, the other day 
in committee about getting an army of 
bailiffs out to collect the premiums. 
That suggestion is a bit silly, surely. I 
think I would have to come face to face 
with that problem, and believe that no 
other course could be adopted, before 
I would say it would require “an army 
of bailiffs’ to collect the premiums. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. Prime 
Minister is a scaremonger. 


MR. OLIVER: In other words, as 
the hon. member for York South says, 
the hon. Prime Minister is engaged in 
a sort of “scare campaign”, to frighten 
people away from hospital insurance. 


MR. MacDONALD: At least until 


the next election. 


MR. OLIVER: And he is doing it, 
by bringing in irrelevant matters, which 
do not pertain to the subject in ques- 
tion, and building it up to a huge 
pyramid, and saying: “This is hospital 
insurance, do you want it?” I suggest 
to the House that is begging the issue, 
and is not doing justice either to the 
hon. Prime Minister himself nor to the 
great cause of hospital insurance. 


May I say, as I resume my seat, that 
when the amendment is voted on this 
afternoon, I hope I shall have persuaded 
hon. government members to join with 
us in voting no confidence in this admin- 
istration, because to leave them longer 
in office would only give them a further 
chance to make greater mistakes, and 
since it is a job that is going to be 
done some time, they might as well do 
it now and have it over with. 


HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 
Loinust say. loteel very much better, 
having heard the speech by the hon. 
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leader of the Opposition. I feel more 
sure of our position than ever before. 


However, before I deal with that 
problem, may I say, first of all, that I 
would like to be associated with my old 
friend, the hon. member for Peel (Mr. 
Kennedy), who I hope will be here 
later this afternoon, in his very kind 
references to my good friend, the hon. 
member for Brant (Mr. Nixon). May 
I say, we probably would have been 
sitting beyond April 1, but for the fact 
that he continually pleaded the cause 
ot the farmer members, and suggested 
the sessions should be held earlier. That 
we are not going to be sitting here 
beyond April 1 is due to the fact that 
he addressed his representations to a 
progressive government, which is always 
open to suggestions for reform. 


I agree with the. very fine remarks 
of the hon. member for Peel, who is a 
great senior citizen himself, one of the 
great personalities of Ontario. Ontario 
would not be the same without “Tom” 
Kennedy. 


I congratulate, as I always feel like 
doing, the hon. member for Brant on 
his long service, his long association 
with this House, and with public life. 
I have always had a feeling in my heart 
that I would like to see him appointed 
a senator, because then I know I could 
win his present seat. I hope that that 
maybe whew case soniem UUme stot Cet. 
tainly he would make a very worthy 
representative of our province. 


I was also quite moved when taken 
back many years, by the reference of 
the hon. member for Peel to the great 
battles of 1918. If he were here this 
afternoon, I would tell him those events 
took place in 1918, at the time of the 
great German attack on our front. 
Some hon. members in this Chamber 
were present at that time. 

I was reminded of that event, which 
is now getting to be well in the past— 
38 years ago in fact—by the hon. mem- 
ber for Parkdale (Mr. Stewart), and 
also by yourself, Mr. Speaker, intro- 
ducing to the House the former chaplain 
of the Twentieth Canadian Regiment, 
now associated with the Queen’s York 
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Rangers, of which the hon. member for 
Parkdale is the honorary colonel. He 
was our chaplain. 


I very well remember the occasion on 
Easter Sunday when he visited me, 
when I, with thousands of other 
wounded, was lying in the courtyard at 
Denain, because there were no hospital 
beds, in fact, no hospital accommoda- 
tion. So may I point out to my hon. 
friends opposite that I know something 
about that subject. 


I was reminded by his visit, and by 
what Colonel Kennedy said with refer- 
ence to the incidents of those days, 38 
years ago, and I know that all of us 
who are here who were associated with 
those days are grateful indeed that we 
were spared to be of some small further 
service to our country. 


This is perhaps an unusual situation 
for me, Mr. Speaker. For many years, 
I addressed this House from the other 
side, being associated on most occasions 
with a very dear friend, the father of 
the present hon. member for Riverdale, 
hon. Leopold Macaulay, as Budget 
critics in those days, and I am very 
delighted indeed that the hon. member 
for Waterloo North (Mr. Winter- 
mever) has read some of the speeches 
which I made on those occasions. I can 
assure him that we have carried out 
what we promised in those days, and 
today we find our great old province 
reaching forward in the van of progress. 


When I left the other side, I came 
over here, and after that had the oppor- 
tunity of presenting 12 consecutive 
Budgets, which I think perhaps is a 
record. I hope the present hon. Pro- 
vincial Treasurer (Mr. Porter) will 
exceed that number, but in any event, 
it will take another 12 years for him to 
break the record. It must stand for 12 
years, and therefore I am going to be 
the “champ” for that length of time, 
anyway. 

However, I never had the opportunity, 
sir, of taking the position in the House 
of “winding up the debate” on any occa- 
sion I can recall. Although the Provin- 
cial Treasurer sometimes has_ that 
opportunity in a limited way, I never 
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had the privilege of summing up the 
debate, and therefore, sir, this is a new 
experience for me. 


May I take this opportunity, after 12 
long years, of thanking those with 
whom I was associated during those 
days. First of all, may I thank my good 
friend, Dr. Chester Walters. Dr. 
Walters is an old servant of this prov- 
ince, and of the public, who received 
his early education in public life as 
mayor of the great ambitious city of 
Hamilton. In the days when I was in 
opposition I had the opportunity, as 
one of the financial critics, of examining 
Chester Walters on some of the reports 
of those days. 


I did that; may I inform the hon. 
member for Riverdale, with his father. 
As a matter of fact, we sat down in the 
Albany Club one night and plotted our 
cross-examination of that great witness, 
and I can assure you, sir, that we were 
highly unsuccessful, because we “got 
nowhere.” 


A great man, a great Canadian, a 
great personality, and I would say, sir, 
after all these years of association, a 
great friend for whom I have the utmost 
affection, and to whom I am very glad 
this afternoon to be able to pay tribute. 
He is in Hamilton this afternoon at the 
funeral of a former hon. member who 
sat on the opposite side of this House, 
John Newlands, with whom I formed 
a great friendship in those days, and I 
extend our sympathy to his family on 
behalf of all of us, and particularly the 
older hon. members of this House. 


I should like also at this time to ex- 
press gratitude to those with whom I 
have been associated. I hesitate to men- 
tion names, but I cannot let this occasion 
pass without referring to the excellent 
and efficient services of Harvey Cotnam, 
the provincial auditor; Hugh Brown, 
who has now been elevated to the posi- 
tion of Deputy Treasurer ; Phillip Clark, 
comptroller of revenue, with whom I 
had business dealings years ago before 
I became a member of this House: 
Malcolm MacIntyre, the Cabinet secre- 
tary. able and energetic, and typical 
of the best in the civil service; Harold 
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Walker, a fine young fellow who is now 
comptroller of finance in Ontario; and 
then those who have been so closely 
associated with me in the Treasury, 
such as Mrs. Gregory, for a dozen years 
my private secretary in that department ; 
Miss Bates, associated with me for very 
many years, indeed before I became a 
member of the government, and then, if 
hon. members read Gas Jet, 1956, Mrs. 
Murphy. 

T must not miss the “ace” of them all; 
I do not see him here this afternoon— 
perhaps I should not say the “ace” of 
them all—that very able young 
Canadian, George Gathercole, and his 
associates. There are many others to 
whom I would like to refer; with grati- 
tude and a great deal of affection for 
their kindness, their services and their 
friendship over so many years. 

Now may I say, sir, that I am glad, 
with the hon. leader of the Opposition, 
to see evidences, even if slight, of some 
intelligent understanding of the prob- 
lems of Ontario on the part of the 
Opposition. I address my words to 
those young men opposite, the new hon. 
members, whom he has mentioned, and 
may I also add my wishes and my 
prayers for the older ones, whom I have 
endeavoured to educate over these many 
years. 

I am very glad to have had these dis- 
cussions—and I think very worthwhile 
discussions. I was particularly inter- 
ested in the Budget address and criti- 
cisms by the hon. member for Waterloo 
North (Mr. Wintermeyer), which I 
thought—and I so tell him now—was 
a very worthy effort indeed. In my 
opinion, he has brought new light to 
the Opposition, and I wish him well in 
bringing further enlightenment to them, 
because he appears to have been success- 
ful where I have failed, although I have 
used all of my poor abilities and poor 
eloquence to endeavour to bring the 
light of understanding to them. 


A word now about the great news- 
paper, the Toronto Star, to which I 
refer not with any animosity at all, but 
indeed, with great generosity and kindly 
feelings in my heart today. As a matter 
of fact, many times it is sound and right, 
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but at other times, particularly in rela- 
tion to policies which I have advanced, 
I think it has been wrong. It has talked 
for years about “buried surpluses”, 
“over taxation”, “fiscal affluence’ and 
the wealth of all parts of this province. 
Then it has constantly remarked about 
our province being a “great, wealthy 
province”, “rolling in wealth’, thereby 
leading the people of Canada and of 
this province to underestimate the 
problems with which we in Ontario are 
faced. 


Mr. Speaker, we are met by elements 
in the Opposition who now speak about 
“debt” and the “increase of debt’’, and 
so now they are beginning to focus the 
attention of people on the fact that we 
have problems here in Ontario. They 
now point out to the people that those 
problems are so great that they amount 
to this, as the hon. member for Water- 
loo North mentioned; that they now 
advise us to increase taxes. 


I believe the hon. member for Water- 
loo North addressed the Liberal Club 
the other day, and there said that he 
advises us to use our taxing power, 
meaning, of course, to increase our 
taxes. He says: 


Premier Frost should exercise his 
taxing power, and should endeavour 
to solve the growing financial crisis 
of Ontario. 


I am pleased also to notice that the 
Toronto Star, instead of having their 
editorials and cartoons showing Ontario 
as a great, opulent, wealthy province, 
and a great, opulent, wealthy govern- 
ment, now shows us as a province with 
increasing debt. The influence of these 
hon. members is bringing enlightenment 
not only to their own ranks, but else- 
where. 


On the other hand, I pointed out to 
the hon. members opposite that they are 
mixed up in these two lines of thought. 
Last night, I came into this House and 
listened to the hon. member for Bruce 
(Mr. Whicher) delivering an address 
to this House, during the first 15 min- 
utes of which he urged the government 
to spend more money, and to hand out 
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more money to people and make further 
payments; and then spent the last 15 
minutes “tearing his hair’ over the fact 
that the debt of the province was 
increasing. 

I point out to him that with experi- 
ence, he will begin to see the wise policy 
and the wise position taken by this gov- 
ernment, and he will find it is wise not 
to talk in superlatives, but to tell the 
people of this great province the actual 
facts of a situation. 


I ask the young members opposite to 
remember what my old friend “Mitch” 
Hepburn once said in this House: 


A good dog can become a bad dog 
if he runs with a bad pack. 


I say to them, do not allow those with 
influence to affect your good judgment. 


The hon. member comes here with 
fresh judgment and fresh views, and I 
urge him to follow them. And I ask the 
young men—perhaps it is too late in 
some ways to ask older hon. members 
opposite—to remember what their job 
is, and that they are elected to stand up 
for the interests of their own province. 


Never mind the influence of other 
jurisdictions. There are people elected 
to look after those interests, and I find 
that they seem to do it fairly well, some- 
times at the expense of their own 
province. I say here that we should all 
stand up for Ontario. 


I referred a moment ago to their 
former leader, Mr. Hepburn, for whom 
I had, and still think of with, a great 
deal of regard. There are many things 
about Mr. Hepburn—or “Mitch” Hep- 
burn, as we called him—with which I 
disagreed, but I never knew “Mitch” 
Hepburn to fail to stand up for his 
province, and the people appreciated 
that, and I ask these young men who 
are new hon. members here to remem- 
ber that. 


Concerning the position of my old 
friend, the hon. leader of the Opposi- 
tion (Mr. Oliver); his attitude dis- 
appoints me, the position he takes dis- 
appoints me. After all, he should know 
better. These younger men coming into 
this Assembly, of course, are timid in 
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making their way, but the hon. leader 
of the Opposition should know better, 
because he has taken his position in 
this House himself of his own free 
choice, and his own free will. 


I remember him very well from many 
vears ago. He was elected in Grey 
South as a protégé of that very great 
Canadian woman, Miss Agnes Mac- 
phail. He came to this House as a 
United Farmers member, and I may 
say, sir, that when he was elected as a 
member of that Party, he stood up for 
the rights of the farmers of Ontario, 
and put their rights before those of 
the federal government. 


But here today he defends another 
government, he defends the federal gov- 
ernment, and puts the rights of the 
farmers, whom he used to represent as 
a United Farmer member, second, in 
that order. 


I remember when the hon. leader of 
the Opposition sat here as an inde- 
pendent—or allegedly an independent. 
He used to sit over there, with a little 
different coloured seat than the rest of 
the hon. members. In those days, the 
House plan was multi-coloured. In 
those days, he used to exhibit some in- 
dependence. He was not an appendage 
to a Party at Ottawa. He should not 
owe any allegiance to a Party at Ottawa. 
I do not, and my colleagues do not, but 
rather, Mr. Speaker, we stand for our 
ridings, and for our province. 


MR. MacDONALD: The pipe lines 


certainly do not owe any allegiance. 


HONS Re PROS T= Oh; the ‘pipe 
line business? The hon. member for 
York South had better look at his own 
position. which finally was identical 
with mine; and he was right for once. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. Prime 
Minister is right when he is in my 
position. 


HON. MR. FROST: The hon. 
member for York South had_ better 
keep out of this, or he can get into 
trouble. 
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MR. MacDONALD: Maybe 


hon. Prime Minister will. 
MR. SPEAKER: Order. 
HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 


may I say I am very fond of history, 
as hon. members of the House know, 
and in particular what seem to be, per- 
haps, obscure incidents. For instance, I 
was very much interested in reading the 
Owen Sound Sun-Times of vears ago, 
when the hon. leader of the Opposition 
was then a private member, sitting under 
the banner of the United Farmers of 
Ontario. I can assure you, sir, that his 
speeches in those days, when he was 
opposing the interests of the Liberal 
Party, sounded a very great deal dif- 
ferent than the attitude he adopts today 
in this House, when he comes here this 
afternoon and devotes, I suppose, the 
greater part of his time in addressing 
this House, to a defence of the govern- 
ment of another jurisdiction in Canada. 


When he was a member of the United 
Farmers of Ontario Party, and was 
elected in this House, he stood up for 
the agricultural interests of this prov- 
ince, indeed he stood up for the interests 
of Ontario. It is a very dismal difference 
to see the position taken by him today, 
where he is prepared to place the in- 
terest of our great land in Ontario in 
subservience, because of Party loyalty, 
and the fact that he is an appendage, 
because, as a matter of fact, he has 
become more or less of a servant of 
these people in another place. 


VR CIEE i Resse) hes on... yPrime 
Minister is drawing on his imagination 
now. 


HON. MR. FROST: I have given 
the Opposition good advice on various 
occasions. I am quite glad that in this 
year 1956 they did not take it, and I 
will tell them this, they will never get 
into power in Ontario if they continue 
to serve the interests of others, and do 
not look after the business for which 
they were elected. 


I want now, Mr. Speaker, to refer 
further to the hon. leader of the Opposi- 
tion. I was very much interested in his 
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address this afternoon. There were 
many parts of it, and many words in it, 


which bear resemblance to other 
addresses which he has made. He re- 
ferred to the “‘blackest chapter.” I for- 


get at the moment what particular refer- 
ence that was to, whether it was to 
agriculture or to old age pensions. 


MRE OLE Re wi hataivir es opeaker, 
was in reference to old age pensions. 


HONE RS BROS Ie oNllenehr tie 
“blackest chapter,’ “things are” most 
startling when you look at them”; 
‘phenomenal’; “this misrepresentation 
woven into the warp and woof of the 
department”; “camouflage,” and words 
of a similar nature. 


I have been interested in what the 
hon. leader of the Opposition said over 
the years, because he is a public figure 
of note, and the leader of the Opposi- 
tion. Just a year ago—at this time, as 
a matter of fact—he made this state- 
ment at Woodstock—and I ask the hon. 
members to remember the words he 
used this afternoon, “the  blackest 
chapter,” “‘those startling things,” “mis- 
representation” and “camouflage’’—and 
at Woodstock, he used this horrifying 
metaphor which apparently did not 
horrify the peopie of Oxford so much, 
but did the people of Ontario, when he 
referred to this government as a “rotten, 
moth-eaten sinking ship of state, which 
has arrayed itself in opposition to the 
people’s interests.” 


I would say to the hon. leader of the 
Opposition that the statements he makes 
and the words he used must be taken in 
relation to his position. When I read it 
over—and I read it several times—TI was 
as horrified as were the people of this 
province. -[ <mever have’ Neard? of ‘a 
“moth-eaten’ ship.” 1 have ‘heard ‘of 
“termites”, and I would suggest to the 
hon. leader of the Opposition to consult 
the hon. member for Woodbine (Mr. 
Fishleigh), and get himself straight on 
that particular matter. 


I never heard of a “ship of state 
arraying itself against the interests of 
the people.” Surely, the ship of state is 
the people. How can the people array 
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themselves against themselves? How- 
ever, that is the type of unreasoned and 
unfactual oratory which has reached the 
stage where it makes not too much 
impression here, nor in the country. 


I would say to the hon. leader of the 
Opposition that he has come here, with 
a band of hon. members elected to sup- 
port him, some very fine looking men 
for whom I have hope. I have not 
written them off by any means, and I 
ask the hon. members opposite to look 
over to this side of the House in view 
ol, that terrific statement’ about) ne 
“rotten, moth-eaten sinking ship, which 
has arrayed itself in opposition to the 
interests of the people.” I also ask those 
of you who have had experience in some 
of the vast undertakings of government 
to look to this side of the House, and I 
am sure you will see that the good ship 
“Ontario” is a great ship; it is not in- 
fected either with termites nor moths. 
nor anything of that sort; it is a sound 
and a supremely good ship, and I can 
assure the hon. members that the crew 
of that ship always keeps its powder dry. 


In contrast to the very horrifying 
metaphor the hon. leader of the Opposi- 
tion used, I almost feel like reading to 
him those great lines I formerly read 
when I went to school—and I might say 
to the hon. Minister of Education (Mr. 
Dunlop), that it would be well to bring 
back the third and fourth Readers. 


The hon. members will recall, I am 
sure, “Ye Mariners of England,” and 
the crew referred to there was not un- 
like the crew of the good ship Ontario, 
full of confidence, undismayed by un- 
precedented challenges, not afraid of 
uncharted courses such as we have to 
face in these days, a crew which was 
ready to meet any storm. 


I would say to the hon. leader of the 
Opposition—and I say this to him parti- 
cularly—that this ship has a good com- 
pass and has.a crew which knows where 
it 1s going. 


MR. OLIVER: Then why does not 
the hon. Prime Minister tell us? 


MR. MacDONALD: Where is the 
hon. Prime Minister going on_ health? 
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MR. SPEAKER: Order. 
HON] WIRY BROS le willstell the 


hon. members some things which will 
be very good for their health, politically 
and otherwise, and will send them home 
in a brighter state of mind for the 
Easter season. 


Mr. Speaker, I have referred to this 
distorted metaphor, this intemperate 
statement—I do not like to refer to the 
statements by the hon. leader of the 
Opposition as “intemperate”, but I think 
the hon. members around him will say 
the statements he made were intemper- 
ate; perhaps that is the best way to 
put it. 


The hon. leader of the Opposition has 
brought forward certain issues this 
afternoon. He has mentioned the farm 
issue, with which I wiil deal later on 
this year, and will not refer to it now, 
because I have referred to it on many 
occasions. He has referred to our credit 
and fiscal conditions which are, as he 
says, “startling” and “fundamental”, 
but which are very necessary for the 
progress of this province. 

Allow me to take the hon. leader of 
the Opposition back to just 11 months 
ago, and see what some of the “‘startling 
issues’? were, and what has happened to 
them in the intervening 11 months. 


First of all, on April 25, he attended 
a meeting at the Royal York Hotel, at 
which were a great gathering of the 
faithful in his Party, and he anticipated 
there was an election coming—although 
at that time I had not made up my mind, 
but he seemed to figure there was going 
to be an election—and he stated what 
some of the planks in his election plat- 
form were going to be. 


It is reported in the Toronto Star, 
which certainly is not unfriendly to the 
hon. leader of the Opposition, that he 
intended to make Hydro one of the 
chief issues of the forthcoming election 
campaign, that hundreds of millions of 
dollars had been wasted in conversion 
operations. That is what the hon. leader 
of the Opposition said. That was 11 
months ago. 
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Yet in this gathering of the people’s 
representatives, we have never heard 
that issue mentioned. The hon. leader 
of the Opposition has had full oppor- 
tunity to discuss this matter with Dr. 
Hearn, the chairman of the hydro com- 
mission. But even with those “hundreds 
of millions of dollars wasted,” the hon. 
leader of the Opposition did not con- 
sider it necessary nor desirable to say 
one single, solitary word to the chair- 
Hiatt el hes livydro wilecttice: Ower 
Commission. 


HON) MRY eWARRENDER?®? the 
hon. leader of the Opposition was not 
at the meeting. 


HON WIR SER Silt vilhat statement 
last April was pure nonsense, and the 
hon. leader of the Opposition knew it 
was nonsense when he made it. I ask 
the hon. members of this House to 
evaluate what he has said this afternoon 
in the same light. 


On June 3—about 10 months ago— 
he said at Ottawa, in the presence of 
his great mentor who introduced him, 
whom he now humbly serves, and of 
whom he is a valiant defender, ‘The 
Comstock conversion contract stinks in 
the nostrils of anyone who wants to 
see fair play.” 

This contract, which the hon. leader 
of the Opposition alleges smelled so 
badly in the nostrils of the people, ap- 
parently lost its aroma, because between 
June 2 and this session, the hon. leader 
of the Opposition has forgotten all about 
it. He did not bother to ask Dr. Hearn, 
nor any of the Hydro executives who 
were available, for an explanation. 


So I ask the hon. members, in the 
light of these statements about “‘blackest 
chapter” and “the startling facts,’ to 
remember that the facts which were 
startling 9 or 10 months ago have ceased 
to be startling in this province. 


In the riding cf Welland, which re- 
mains represented by the hon. member 
across the Chamber (Mr. Morningstar), 
he said, “We will look into the Com- 
stock contract—”’ and just listen to this: 


We have a monster in this country 
which will rise up and strike us. 
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I do not like to introduce levity into 
this very serious matter, but this “mon- 
ster’ which was going to “rise up and 
strike us” in Welland, which was going 
to perform in such a monstrous way at 
that time, I think no longer exists, and 
I suggest to the hon. leader of the Oppo- 
sition that he had the opportunity of 
examining Dr. Hearn, within two or 
three months after the “monster” had 
made its appearance. 


In Welland he was like St. George 
and the Dragon; he was going after this 
“monster” which was going to “rise up 
and strike him,» Mr. Speaker) othat 
“monster” apparently has disappeared 
into the oratorical archives of the hon. 
leader of the Opposition. 


HON. MR. PORTER: The moths 
may have eaten it. 


HONS MR EROS Tee That may abe. 
The moths or the termites may have 
eaten it. Not a word was said by the 
hon. leader of the Opposition, or any 
of his group who were there, and who 
spoke to the Hydro executives, and to 


Dr Learn: 


That is a general summing up of the 
position of the hon. leader of the Oppo- 
sition. I say to the hon. members oppo- 
site that they will have to weigh these 
things and consider them. Perhaps it 
might be a good thing to take advice 
from the “old man” and get down to 
some facts when dealing with these 
problems. I have given that advice to 
the hon. members on other occasions, 
but my advice has been disregarded. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to say 
something, very briefly, about two 
matters which were raised this after- 
noon. One is the _ federal-provincial 
matter, which I will not labour at this 
time, because I have discussed it on a 
number of occasions, and there will be 
further opportunity in this House in 
the coming months to discuss it again. 


I am very glad to have the assess- 
ment of the hon. leader of the Opposi- 
tion on what I will do, and what the 
government will do, and in due course, 
he will have the opportunity of compar- 
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ing that assessment with what has 


actually occurred. 


However, there is a point to which I 
would like to refer seriously in relation 
to that. The hon. leader of the Opposi- 
tion said if it were a matter of $10 
million or $12 million, instead of $100 
million, we might have some chance of 
success. I never deal with Ontario’s 
affairs nor its problems in a small way, 
nor in short perspective, but I try to 
look at these problems as they are. 


I address this remark to the hon. 
member for Waterloo North (Mr. 
Wintermeyer), whom I thought made 
some very good comments in relation to 
the Budget, and I hope that sitting on 
the other side of the Chamber, the 
company he keeps, and the associations 
he has made, will not in any way warp 
his judgment. 


May I give a few basic facts? I 
would say it is generally desirable— 
and this is true historically—that cor- 
poration and personal income tax rates, 
as between Quebec and Ontario, should 
be generally the same. It is true there 
are variations, and there will be, but it 
it desirable they be much the same from 
an economic standpoint, because we are 
two great provinces doing business 
together. 


There are interchanges of industrial 
personnel; I often speak to the rail- 
roaders and others. I do not want the 
hon. member for Perth (Mr. Edwards) 
to think that Palmerston is the only 
railroad town in Ontario. The ones to 
whom I have spoken operate in and out 
of Montreal. At times, the problem of 
the income tax arises, where it varies in 
different places, but it is desirable, 
generally speaking, they should be 
approximately at the same level. 


If the rates of taxation in Ontario 
are, roughly, at the same level, they 
still can be over the national average 
without doing harm to the national 
economy. We had that experience from 
1947 to 1952, when our corporation tax 
rates in both provinces were somewhat 
over the national level, on an average 
of about 3.5 per cent. 
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As a matter of fact, when these taxes 
were imposed, I was Treasurer of On- 
tario, and they provoked very little 
comment, and when we entered into an 
agreement with Ottawa to reduce these 
rates, I was very much surprised—as 
were my colleagues—at the very little 
comment the reductions provoked. 
Ontario and Quebec have performed 
great services for industry, and the fact 
there is perhaps a small tax above the 
national level does not do any harm, 
and it is just. 


In 1952, both the provinces needed 
money. As far as Ontario is concerned, 
I would say that 5 per cent. of the 
personal income tax amounted to some 
$25 million or $30 million, and the prov- 
ince decided it was not profitable to 
collect that by way of direct collections, 
and, therefore, unless we could make an 
arrangement with the federal govern- 
ment—which we did in the best way we 
could—it was necessary to enter into 
some form of agreement, as we could 
not forego the $25 million or $30 
million. 


As a result, we entered, with great 
reluctance, into an agreement. I will 
not re-state what I have already said, 
that we would hesitate to go into an 
agreement which basically we do not like. 


Quebec also needed money, and it 
went into the personal income tax field 
on a 15 per cent. basis, which placed its 
rate 15 per cent. above the national 
average, which, of course, created chaos 
in the country, and a new formula was 
devised, with which this House is 
familiar, and the new formula is basi- 
cally very, very much better. 


As a matter of fact, the new formula 
is such that if there is an intelligent 
application of the principles of it, I 
think it can solve many of the federal- 
provincial difficulties. 


I give Rt. hon. Mr. St. Laurent, the 
Prime Minister of Canada, all due credit 
for that. I have said, in this House and 
elsewhere, that I have a great deal of 
regard and respect for Rt. hon. Mr. 
St. Laurent. By the proper application 
of his formula—which would be a 
courageous act on the part of the Rt. 
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hon. Prime Minister—the federal-pro- 
vincial difficulties could be solved in this 
country, and if they are not solved now, 
they will be in the course of 4 or 5 
years, and I think it is a great mistake 
on the part of the federal government 
not to recognize that. 


What is the situation? We have pro- 
posed a formula on a 15 per cent., 15 
per cent. and 50 per cent. basis, which, 
taking the average of the 4 highest-cost 
provinces, would give all the provinces 
more money; it would give the province 
of Ontario the $100 million it needs, 
and would give the province of Quebec 
more money than it will receive under 
the present arrangement, even with the 
present equalizing payments. 


Furthermore, I want to straighten 
out the hon. leader of the Opposition on 
this by saying these payments would be 
made, not by the federal government— 
the hon. leader of the Opposition should 
get that out of his mind—but would 
be made from what is collected and 
raised by the province of Ontario in 
the fields of taxation which belong to 
our province. We have an equal right 
in those fields, and, using a description 
which has been given before, the situa- 
tion is much like this; that if a flood 
occurs, or an event such as the last war, 
you might take some people into your 
house, and say, “Use my house,” but 
later when you want your house back, 
they tell you you can live in the back 
bedroom. 


That is about the present situation. 
That is what they have tried to do to 
us in regard to these fields in which we 
have equal rights by the Constitution, 
and say: “We will not do any more than 
just move over to 9 per cent. and 10 per 
cent. and 50 per cent. 


What is the picture? Here is an un- 
realistic position. Instead of saying, 
“Let us make a deal; let us do what is 
fair with these provinces; let us allow 
the province of Ontario to make decent 
arrangements with Metropolitan To- 
ronto, the city of Sarnia, and the other 
municipalities, to help them to bear the 
industrial load”; and say to the’ Mari- 
times, “You people never received a 
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square deal; we will give you one.” 
Would it not seem proper if he said, 
“We will not take the old province of 
British Columbia—which is a _ great 
earning province—and press it to a 
point where they have been existing— 
and merely existing—for the past num- 
ber of years.” 


I ask the hon. members of the House 
—and particularly the newer hopeful 
young members of the Opposition—to 
bear that in mind. What is the situa- 
tion? What is going to happen? I 
would not presume to suggest what the 
government of the province of Quebec 
might do, any more than the hon. Prime 
Minister of the province of Quebec 
would presume to suggest what we 
should do here. 


But Quebec has its own 15 per cent. 
tax system, and I think the probability 
is it will not vacate that position, which 
they adopted with a great deal of 
courage, and they deserve a great deal 
of credit for doing it. 


In this province, we have an immense 
tax-collection problem. We have 1.5 
million taxpayers, and if we should 
enter into an agreement—and I ask the 
hon. leader of the Opposition to note 
this hypothetical statement—we would 
enter into a tax agreement which would 
mean a 10 per cent. differential between 
Ontario and Quebec. 


That would not be good business for 
Canadaetlom tou, Ontarigws tis. author 
oughly unsound arrangement. If you 
do not think so, talk to the railroaders, 
and to the people of the province of 
Ontario. 


What will happen on the other side? 
By this arrangement, Ottawa says to 
Quebec, “You need $45 million; we will 
give you about that amount every year.” 
It says to Ontario—no doubt being “fed 
up” with the talk of some well-meaning 
agencies, such as the Opposition here, 
the hon. leader of the Opposition, who 
always seems to undermine the position 
of this province tax-wise, and the posi- 
tion taken by the Toronto Star, which 
has considerable influence down there— 
it says to Ontario, “It is your problem 
in Metropolitan Toronto, in Lindsay, 
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Sarnia, Wiarton and London; you 
deserve nothing, and you get nothing.” 


Mr. Speaker, what will we have to 
do? Are we going to have to levy a tax 
at about the national level? I want that 
statement to sink in to the mind of the 
hon. member for Waterloo North (Mr. 
Wintermeyer), because it is a matter 
which very probably will have to be 
considered in the next 2 or 3 months. 
May I say to the hon. member that it 
is one thing to be asked to do something, 
but it is another thing to be forced by 
one, who should be your partner, into 
an unsound and unfair position. 


We would be forced, on that basis, to 
impose an additional corporation tax. 
What then would be the effect? I should 
think—and I am again viewing this 
matter as I see it through my eyes— 
probably it will not be necessary for the 
province of Quebec, with a large sub- 
vention, to levy additional taxes, and so 
Ontario will have a higher corporation 
tax. 


So what have vou, Mr. Speaker, from 
this unsound application of a great 
principle? Quebec would have a higher 
personal income tax than the province 
of Ontario, in all probability. I could 
be wrong, but that is the way it would 
appear. On the other hand, Ontario is 
going to have a higher corporation tax 
than our partner province. 


Can there be any sense to such an 
arrangement as that? None whatever, 
Mr. Speaker. The thing is basically un- 
sound, it is going to operate against the 
prosperity of this country, it is going 
to operate against the old partnership 
which has always existed between the 
province of Quebec and ourselves. 


When I say to hon. members opposite 
that 5 years could bring economic 
disaster to this country with such crass 
policies, why is that an exaggeration? 
If they do not believe it, over the 
Easter weekend, let them board a plane 
and go down and talk to the hon. Prime 
Minister of New Brunswick and the 
hon. Prime Minister of Nova Scotia. 

Let me say to the hon. leader of the 
CCF Party, “go back to your native 
province and ask the Premier of that 
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great province what his position is going 
to be.” Then look at the financial chaos 
which is going to occur in this great 
industrial heart of Canada, in Ontario 
and Quebec, where we are going to have 
uneven taxes. Common sense and justice 
calls for a 15 per cent., a 15 per cent., 
and a 50 per cent. formula, and it would 
solve those difficulties and would place 
these provinces in the position where 
they could do the job they have to do 
in a prosperous and an_ increasingly- 
developing Canada. 


I see the hon. leader of the Opposi- 
tion now is buried in manuscripts and 
formulae over there. I am sure he must 
agree with the wisdom of those state- 
ments. I am not at all interested in 
fighting with the government at Ottawa, 
nor with any other government. I am 
interested in the affairs of Ontario. If 
I have to fight with anybody, I want to 
fight with the Opposition here. I am 
not looking for new worlds to conquer, 
nor other people with whom to fight. I 
like to get along with people, and it is 
up to the people of Canada, in the 
various provinces, to elect their own 
governments, and I am prepared to do 
business with them as fellow Canadians. 


I think perhaps that will disabuse the 
mind of the hon. leader of the Opposi- 
tion that I have any deep plot to fight 
against this interest or that interest out- 
side the province of Ontario. I assure 
him—as I have done on many occasions 
and I wish this time he would accept it 
—that I have only one interest to serve, 
and that is the 5.25 million people of our 
great old province of Ontario. 


Time is going by, Mr. Speaker, I did 
not intend to say all these things, but 
the hon. leader of the Opposition always 
provokes me into making a speech. 


Weigel vied Cup CIN AL LD (York 
South): Take time enough to tell us 
where you are going on the hospital 
plan. 


HON. MR. FROST: Hon. members 
opposite are always jumping around to 
find out what I am going to do, and 
what this government is going to do, 
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and when they find out, they are sorry 
about it. 


MR. MacDONALD: 
been sorry yet. 


HON. MR. FROST: Then the hon. 
member for York South must have a 
hide as thick as that of a rhinoceros, if 
he does not feel sorry when he looks 
around him. I listened to the plea of the 
hon. leader ot the Opposition in con- 
nection with hospital insurance. I have 
eliminated all of those words about 


I have never 


“darkest chapter,” “camouflage,” “mis- 
representation,’ and “deliberate  dis- 
tortion.” 


Nike OL LVR Ohe no. Ledid snot 
use that one. 


HON gy Reh ROS iis Vourdid’ note 


MRO Vik Nosthatas notanine, 
I believe it was the hon. member for 
Oshawa. 


VR Do THOMAS (COshawa)- 
No, I did not say that at all. 


HON. ME. FROS Ps b ampsorcye 
If the hon. leader of the Opposition did 
not say “distortion” I will see what he 
said. I assure him that I often think 
it would be a great thing to move the 
“eovernment benches” and that of the 
hon. leader of the Opposition to the back 
row where we would have a better 
chance to hear, and could see better. 
I have often thought it would be a good 
thing for the democratic spirit which 
pervades this House and this govern- 
ment, if we did that, provided, of 
course, that it did not represent some 
violation of the Canadian constitution. 

I listened to the hon. leader of the 
Opposition, and what he said reminded 
me that he has attended various com- 
mittee meetings, and there listened to 
very able men who gave him all the 
benefits of their studies. It reminds me 
of a court case in which my brother 
and I were once engaged in the city of 
Peterborough, many years ago. 

It was a murder trial. At one time I 
used to take part in court proceedings 
and trials, and on occasions I thought I 
was not a half bad lawyer. Since that 
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time I have forgotten a great many of 
the skills of those days. 


At the termination of that murder 
trial, the accused person was acquitted, 
fortunately for him, and afterwards 
there was discussion of the case by 
members of the jury, who were very 
much interested in it. This, of course, 
was after the jury had been discharged. 


This was 35 years ago, and in Peter- 
borough and Lindsay, things are a little 
different than they are in this neigh- 
bourhood. One of the jurors, who, by 
the way, I had the opportunity of meet- 
ing just the other day, at the conclusion 
of the trial which took place in 1924, 
said to us—and this is the way they talk 
to you in the country: “Now, boys, you 
put up a good case,” and he went on 
to say that they had listened and had 
discussed this murder case, 1n which 
they had let the man off, and he said 
not only did they let him off but one of 
the conclusions they arrived at was that 
the man in the courtroom who knew the 
least about the case was the judge. That 
was their decision. 


After listening to the hon. leader of 
the Opposition this afternoon, I have 
come to the conclusion, with respect to 
the problem of hospital insurance, of all 
hon. members in this House, the hon. 
leader of the Opposition knows the very 
least. 


MR. OLIVER: We will argue that 
out some day. 


TION. MR. FROST: Those around 
him are showing some of the same 
propensities, whether or not it is in- 
tentional or whether it is an inability 
to grasp the fundamentals of this great 
problem. I do not write them all off, 
I think the hon. member for Waterloo 
North, if he can extricate himself from 
the political atmosphere long enough, 
is capable of understanding the funda- 
mentals of the problem. 


May I say this just briefly, on March 
23 last, just one year ago, I made the 
following statement in this House, right 
from this place. I said: 
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I believe the figures we have are 
very modest, the total cost of hospital 
care would be $112 million. 


MR. T. D. THOMAS (Oshawa) : 
The hon. Prime Minister denied that he 
said that the other week. 


HON. MR. FROST: Just a moment, 
quiet, please. 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): You 
did. 
MR. MacDONALD: The hon. 


Prime Minister did deny it. 


HON. MR. FROST: Just wait until 
I read it. 


I believe the figures we have are 
very modest, the total cost of hospital 
mare would be $12 million. We pro- 
ject that on the cost of one of the 
provinces, Saskatchewan. 


ce 


Now, do hon. members opposite “‘get”’ 


that? 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): I “get” 
he 


HON. MR. FROST: Then compose 
yourselves. At that time the hon. mem- 
ber for Oshawa and many of the other 
hon. members opposite immediately 
rushed out and said, “That is a dis- 
tortion, that is a distortion.” They did 
not say it was a “deliberate distortion’, 
but the inference might have been that 
it was. Then my old friend, The To- 
ronto Star, which I always read care- 
fully—I read all the Toronto news- 
papers but I almost always read The 
Toronto Star just before I go to sleep, 
because it produces a feeling of calm 
and humour, which is a good thing at 
that time of day—said that this was a 
“oross exaggeration.” 

When I say “gross”, perhaps I should 
not use that word, because I do not 
think they indulged in any extravagant 
language, but they did use literary 
powers to very good effect, to show it 
really was not sound, but it was an 
exaggeration of the situation. 
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In the meantime, studies have been 
made. The hon. member of Oshawa 
jumped into that one the other day head 
over heels. I am always throwing life 
preservers to Opposition members to 
pull them out when they go “off the 
deep end.” I threw the hon. member for 
Oshawa a life preserver at that time, 
but he went down twice before he 
grasped it. 


MER ePHOMAS® (Oshawa)? Lhe 
hon. Prime Minister threw another one 
a week later when he raised it up. 


MRe SPEAKER: Order: 


HON. MR. FROST: We have had 
studies made by very, very able and 
conscientious men who are doing just 
the same as my colleagues and I are 
doing, trying to find a solution. 


MR. MacDONALD: We found it. 
Where are you going now? 


MR. J. A. MALONEY (Renfrew 
South): The hon. member for York 
South could not find anything. 


HONG Mika HR@o lei bhatt 1sswhat 
we are endeavouring to do. The hon. 
member for Oshawa rushed in and said 
that this was a distortion—was that the 
word? 


VR as LELOMAS ) (Oshawa): An 
“‘overestimate.”’ 

HON EMR? =FROSL2 "An “aver- 
estimate” ? 

MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Yes, 


that is what it was. 


Pee vii ROS Tali its: latest 
revised form, he says it is an “over- 
estimate.” Mr. Speaker, I did what I 
promised I would do yesterday morn- 
ing, I asked the experts, Mr. Ogilvie, 
and Mr. Martin, of the Blue Cross, and 
Dr. Malcolm Taylor, whose book has 
been given the hon. members of the 
House, and who is a leading authority 
on the subject—to pass upon it, and 
their statement was that the figures for 
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1956, $190 million, are very factual. It 
includes some $4 million for deprecia- 
tion. 


So, for goodness’ sake, if the pre- 
miums are not going to pay for depre- 
ciation, who is going to pay for it? 
Where is the money going to come 
from? It has to come from government 
somewhere, either in the form of pre- 
Wilnis ar wivethewtornin of taxes Or 
course, it has. 


Who is going to pay the cost of 
administration? Doctor Taylor said 
that $7.5 million might be on the high 
side, but on the other hand, those ex- 
perts took it as a fair and reasonable 
sum upon which to base their judgment. 
The figures are not mine, Mr. Speaker, 
they are their figures. 


This figure of $190 million increases 
to $298.5 million by 1960. That is only 
4 years, Mr. Speaker; let us look back 
to 1952, that is a period of 4 years, and 
then look ahead to 1960. In 4 years 
they estimate that the $190 million costs 
will be $298 million. 


A year ago, Mr. Speaker, hon. mem- 
bers opposite talked about “exaggera- 
tion” and “distortion.” I and my col- 
leagues in the government have brought 
before this House, experts who have 
gone into the subject. 


MR. MacDONALD: The hon. Prime 
Minister is distorting it again. 


HON] MR BROS Ps May, [point 
out, Mr. Speaker—and I referred to 
this before—I am not dismayed by the 
fact that the truth may appear so to 
him. If we are going to meet the 
matter, may I point out that it is the 
truth, and an actual appraisal of the 
situation that will enable us to do it. 
May I say to my old friend, certainly 
not a political friend, the Toronto Star, 
I recognize that they are sincere in their 
desire to have hospital insurance, but 
I point out also that if they want hos- 
pital insurance, let us get to basic facts, 
let us get together. 


MR. MacDONALD: We have that, 


where are we going now? 
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HONS MRR) Sa ewe trith 
never destroys anything, but makes it 
more possible to meet the situation. 


I referred to these matters previously 
in committee. We mentioned “increased 
costs”; they are going to occur, and I 
would ask the hon. leader of the Oppo- 
sition—who closes his eyes in contem- 
plation—to remember that in the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, in 1947, it started 
at $5 per person, $30 tor a family; in 
1949, it was $10 for an adult, $5 for 
children, and $30 for a family; in 1954, 
it rose to $15 for an adult, $5 for chil- 
dren, and $40 for a family. The prov- 
ince, in 1947, raised $3.6 million in 
premiums— 


MRe MacDONAED <) Chey edid Sit 


alone. 


HON. MR. FROST: Never mind; 
let the hon. member just listen to me. 
It raised $3.9 million in revenues, mak- 
ing a total of $7.5 million. 

In 1954, the premium had risen, with 
the same population, because, in 1957, 
Saskatchewan’s population was 836,000 
people; in 1954, it was 878,000— 


MR. MacDONALD: The premium 


raise had nothing to do with it. 
MRO EEAKE Re Order 


RON SM RR OS) eiust. moment, 
The population is now about the same, 
but the premiums have increased from 
$3.6 million to $8.2 million, and the 
revenues from taxes rose from $3.9 
million to $10.52 million. 


MR. MacDONALD: It fulfilled its 
election promises in one year; it has 
taken this government 13 years, and it 
has not done anything. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 
HONS MR EROST. Wtheysthadeto 


increase taxes to meet the situation. I 
have nothing but praise for the people 
of Saskatchewan. I have great admira- 
tion for what they have done; I am not 
criticizing what they have done, but I 
would ask the hon. members opposite 


to apply the same escalator of costs, 2.5 
times in 7 years, to the problem here. 

I imagine the hon. members opposite 
are sensible men, when they are taken 
out of the feverish political environment 
in which they are situated today, and 
become what the law defines as “reason- 
able men.” Let them remember they 
are citizens of Canada, and let them 
profit from the experiences which have 
arisen elsewhere. I think the hon. mem- 
bers opposite will agree that is a good 
plan, because they are sensible people. 
And I ask them to take this escalator 
in Saskatchewan— 


MR. MacDONALD: Is "thes hon 
Prime Minister arguing again? 


MR. SPEAK ERe= Order 


HON] MR? PROS Ne 
Speaker, I will tell the hon. members in 
a moment about this)” [Let }the siom 
members take the escalator in Saskatch- 
ewan and apply it, multiplied 2.5 times, 
to the problem in Ontario where the 
initial cost would be $190 million. I say 
to the hon. member for York South, get 
a pencil and figure it out— 


MR. MacDONALD: I have figured 
it out, and the hon. Prime Minister is 
distorting it. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 
MR. MacDONALD: About the $190 


nalion—_— 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 
HON. MRS PROS) ceva yee 


these figures were arrived at by the 
experts, whom the hon. member sug- 
gests were guilty of exaggeration, be- 
cause nobody else could be right but 
themselves— 


MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): They 
admitted the figures were too high, Mr. 
Speaker. 


HON: MRO EROS Tei wasn 
creased from $190 million to $290 mil- 
lion, which is an increase of about 50 
per cent. In Saskatchewan, it increased 
2.5 times— 
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MR. MacDONALD: But they did 
the job. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 

MR. THOMAS (Oshawa): Let ts 
be fair. 

MR. SPEAKER: Order. 

MR. MacDONALD: The hon. 


Prime Minister is distorting this again. 
MR. SPEAKER: Order. 
HON MRAP ROS Th willtasktthe 


hon. member out for dinner some even- 
ing, and will really talk to him. 


MR. MacDONALD: Maybe I will 
find out what the government is going 
to do. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


HON. MR. DUNBAR: Mr. Speaker, 
let the hon. member for York South put 
a little oil on his whistle. 


HON. MR. FROST: Experience 
shows that in British Columbia—and 
the hon. member for York South likes 
to throw stones at the province of 
British Columbia, as they have a Social 
Credit government there, but they are 
very decent people also. 


MR. MacDONALD: Do not draw 
these invidious comparisons. 


HON. MR. FROST: From 1949 to 
1955, British Columbia increased its 
costs, it was not 2.5 times, but twice. 


MR. MacDONALD: That was mis- 
managed. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


HON) MRU-FROST:”> Wotld ‘the 
hon. member take $190 million, and 
multiply it by 2; that would amount 
to $380 million. 


MR. MacDONALD: You are exag- 
gerating the picture again. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 
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HON. MR. FROST: The experts, 
who are not given to exaggeration, fixed 
the amount at $298 million. I would 
say to the hon. members opposite, forget 
your politics— 


MR. MacDONALD: Get the plan 
into effect, you have all the facts; put 
the plan into effect. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 
HON. MR. FROST: —and the hon. 


members will arrive at a better con- 
clusion. I want to say to the hon. mem- 
bers opposite, if they stay where they 
are in their thinking, they will stay right 
over there with perhaps a lesser number 
of members than they have now. 


MRI MacbONALD 2 Do. noteeet 


angry again. 
MR: SPEAKER: Order. 


HON. MR. FROST: May I say to 
the hon. member that I read an article 
in Maclean's written by Blair Fraser 
the other day, in which he said the 
federal formula, in connection with hos- 
pital insurance, had not been disputed 
by any of the provinces. I will ask Mr. 
Fraser to either write to me or come 
and see me, and I will tell him the facts. 
Or I will send him a copy of Hansard, 
if they get it down right; sometimes 
they do not. 


I will ask the thoughtful hon. mem- 
bers—if there are thoughtful members 
opposite—to take this home with them 
over the weekend, and read it and they 
will find that, by the federal formula, 
the highest-cost areas receive the lowest 
percentage. I think it is amply demon- 
strated that our costs are going to rise, 
from at least $190 million to $290 mil- 
lion, or perhaps $298 million. If the 
experience in Saskatchewan is followed, 
the $190 million should be multiplied 
by 2.5, and if the experience in British 
Columbia is followed, it will be multi- 
plied by 2, but it will rise. 


MR. MacDONALD: What does the 
hon. Prime Minister mean by “receiving 
less percentage?’ Professor Taylor said 
exactly the opposite. 
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MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


HON. MR. FROST: I would ask 
the hon. leader of the Opposition to 
think about the position of the people 
of Ontario, more than about the federal 
government, which he defends so often 
in this House. That is meant for the 
hon. leader of the Opposition. 


MR. OLIVER: Thank you. very 
much, Mr. Prime Minister. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


HON. MR: FROST: May «Itsay to 
the hon. leader of the Opposition the 
federal formula provides that the more 
the costs rise, the less percentage there 
will be. 


NI Aug CGN AGL) Olessan 
Taylor said the opposite. 


Wi SIG Ria Order 


HON. MR. FROST: Nonsense! 
Prof. Taylor and Mr. Gathercole stated 
the facts, if you had eyes to see, and the 
mind to understand them. I suggest to 
the hon. members opposite they think 
these things over very carefully. In the 
federal formula, the federal contribu- 
tion has been reduced from the 60 per 
cent., about which the optimistic hon. 
members opposite talk, and which I 
think should be larger—down to 30 per 
cent., at the present time. 


And I say that with these rising costs 
I have mentioned, the federal contribu- 
tion has been reduced to as low as 25 
per cent. or 30 per cent. in some places, 
and the taxpayers of this province are 
going to be left “holding the bag.” That 
is, if the hon. members oppposite have 
anything to say about it. 


MR. MacDONALD: You still have 
not told us what this government is 
going to do. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


HON. MR. FROST: I am sure the 
people of Ontario must be very happy 


ONTARIO ten Gls ee 


in the knowledge that the hon. members 
opposite are not representing them, or 
they would be “‘sunk.” 


MR. MacDONALD: Still “stalling.” 
NR oPE ARERR Girder: 
FON IM RISE ROS Ts hey sarensatl 


looking to this government to see them 
through— 


MR. MacDONALD: No action on 
the hospital plan yet. 


MRs5 PRHAKER Order. 
HON. MRE ROS Te Mre Speaker 


I do wish the hon. members opposite 
would stop talking in their sleep. 


MR. MacDONALD: We have been 
put to sleep. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. I will ask 
the hon. member for York South to dis- 
continue his interruptions. 


HON. MR. FROST: I do not mind 
these mutterings and murmurings, Mr. 
Speaker. I want to give the hon. mem- 
bers opposite the opportunity to secure 
good advice, from the place where good 
advice can be had, in connection with 
health and hospital insurance. The ex- 
perts who appeared before the com- 
mittee have given them the facts. 


MR. MacDONALD: Oh, no, they 


have not. 
MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


HON, MRZUP ROOST Bot sappare 
ently, they do not wish to listen. 


MR, SPEAKER: Order. 
MR. MacDONALD: We are still 


waiting for a plan. 
MR. SPEAKER: Order. 
HON. MR. FROST: Mr. Speaker, 


may I say that Mr. Swanson, repre- 
senting the Ontario Hospital Associa- 
tion, filed a brief with the committee. 
Mr. Swanson is the administrator of the 
Western Hospital in Toronto, and one 
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of the most able hospital men in 
America. He is one whose advice is of 
very great value. The other day he 
presented his brief, in which he stated: 


We recognize, too, the wisdom of 
establishing primarily a pattern of 
enabling legislation which will permit 
the programme to be inaugurated 
cautiously, and to expand progres- 
sively, as the many details are worked 
out to bring the programme to the 
ultimate broad concept which is en- 
visioned. 


I presume that has gone over the 
heads of the Opposition. 


MR. MacDONALD: A short time 


ago, he was opposed, too. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 
HON. MR. FROST: These things 


have all been considered after discus- 
sions with men of experience, who are 
the best available to advise us. 


MR. MacDONALD: That will ex- 
cuse them: for not doing it. Leave it 
stand until the next election. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


HON. MR. FROST: May I suggest 
to the hon. members opposite, that this 
is my position. I have reduced it to 
writing, so I will be able to refer to it 
as time goes by. 


In connection with hospital insur- 
ance, this is the policy of the govern- 
ment. I have stated to you the magni- 
tude of the problem running from a 
combined cost and estimated in 1956 of 
over $190 million to about $298 million 
in 1960. These are figures with which 
no prudent legislators can trifle. 


MR. MacDONALD: Does that refer 


to new expenditures? 


HON. MR. FROST: I was referring 
to prudent legislators. 


MR. MacDONALD: There 


legislation. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


ee Rate! 


HON. MR. FROST: The other day 
one of the hon. members of the House 
opposite, in an oratorical moment, used 
the Churchillian expression that he did 
not intend to preside over the dissolu- 
tion of the powers of the Legislature to 
deal with legislative matters. With this 
I agree, but at the moment I happen to 
be presiding. 

I may say that I do not intend to 
preside over the dissolution of the fiscal 
powers of this great province, upon the 
success of which to a very large extent 
the future of our country depends. 


I refer this House to the wise advice 
and counsel which was given by Mr. 
Swanson on behalf of the Ontario Hos- 
pital Association. If any man, or any 
organization, knows the problem to be 
met, it is Mr. Swanson and the Ontario 
Hospital Association. Their brief stated : 


We recognize, too, the wisdom of 
establishing primarily a pattern of 
enabling legislation which will permit 
the programme to be inaugurated 
cautiously and expand progressively 
as the many details are worked out, to 
bring the programme to the ultimate 
broad concept which is envisioned. 


In my judgment, hospital insurance 
with its vast magnitude can be inaugur- 
ated if done cautiously and carefully. 

MR?’ MacDONAUD: ‘It took: “Ie 


months in Saskatchewan. 


HON. MR. FROST: I have no in- 
tention of being pushed into an unsound 
position or to allow my province, as 
long as I am its leader, to be pushed 
into. a situation which might undermine 
its position, and render it unable to give 
the great services which it must be able 
to give to our great province and to our 
great country. 


I am talking to prudent legislators. I 
am of the opinion, and my colleagues 
are of the opinion, that hospital insur- 
ance can be instituted successfully if 
these principles are observed. I am not 
at all interested in political credit or 
political advantage. 


MR. MacDONALD: Oh, no? 
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MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


MR. OLIVER: That goes without 
saying. 


HON. MR. FROST: I wish the hon. 
members would stop groaning over 
there. It is distressing to me. 


MR. MacDONALD: How can the 
hon. Prime Minister put his tongue in 
both cheeks at the one time? 


HON wMReeeROS Tegieananotean 
all interested in political credit or poli- 
tical advantage. I am not at all inter- 
ested in credit for “carrying the ball” 
to use an expression used by some of 
the press. All I am interested in is 
“carrying the ball” in a way which is in 
keeping with the great challenges and 
the great opportunities of our province. 
Any credit can come from the satisfac- 
tion that people may express of a job 
well done. 


I have no intention of plunging in to 
some scheme of the magnitude of hos- 
pital insurance unless I can reasonably 
see the end result, and so advise the 
people whom I serve. I am not going 
to gamble with Ontario’s future or with 
the happiness of her people, nor the 
greatness of my country. May I say to 
the hon. members opposite, I have ex- 
pressed my confidence if this is done 
with judgment, a full understanding and 
a full assessment of the problems to be 
met 


MR. MacDONALD: They have been 


assessed. 


HON. MR. FROST: —and with a 
soundly-built organization which .will 
meet the required tests which are going 
to be great, this can be successfully done. 
That sounds like a big order, but I say 
to the hon. members opposite they have 
oftentimes said we do not have any 
great plans over here, but we shall sur- 
prise them, and I warn them to watch 
out. 


MR. MacDONALD: It will be just 
before the next election. 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. 


HON. MR. FROST: In conclusion, 
may I say— 


MR. SPEAKER: Order. If the hon. 
member for York South persists in in- 
terrupting, I will have no alternative 
but to name him. 


HON. MR. FROST: May I say to 
the hon. member for York South that 
it would grieve me to see him come to 
any harm. 


It is my opinion we must have 
sensible answers to these great problems 
with which we are faced today, prob- 
lems of our municipalities, the health 
of our people, the welfare of the prov- 
ince and country, and a wise people are 
going to listen to perfectionists with 
respect. But I would say that perfec- 
tionists, who have no practical experi- 
ence and are devoid of responsibility, 
aside from the ideals which, of course, 
are worthy ideals and should be regarded 
as such, are very unsafe people with 
whom to chart a course, which will have 
to be maintained over the years. 


In this country we need reason, good 
judgment and common sense. 


May I be pardoned in closing for 
referring to one of my Budget speeches. 
In many of those speeches I collabor- 
ated with my old friend, Dr. Chester 
Walters, who I am sorry is unable to 
be here today. Seven years ago, on 


March 4, 1949, I said: 


It is well for us to bear in mind that 
in the great task which lies before us, 
all cannot be done at once. We cannot 
obtain everything at the same time. 
Our problems are many-sided, and 
we must build and progress with this 
in mind. It is essential that our 
growth should be balanced and uni- 
form. Some of us are prone tO 
emphasize one phase more than an- 
other. We should remember that all 
phases are important, and all belong 
to the same picture. 


Experience teaches us that in a 
sound economy, progress and_ sta- 
bility are twin requisites. They are 
inseparable, each indispensable to the 
other. As with individuals, so with 
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governments. It is impossible to 
attain perfection, or to secure every 
good thing at one fortunate stroke. 
Each new day presents a new test. 
Each new day offers a new oppor- 
tunity. If we are wise in our deci- 
sions, the sum total adds up to 
progress and stability, to an even 
development of our economy. 


It is also all-important, particularly 
for governments and legislators, to 
bear in mind the fact that all moneys 
raised and expended for public serv- 
ices belong to the people, and that 
unduly heavy taxation burdens our 
people, and impedes the sound and 
balanced development for which we 
are striving. On the other hand, mere 
parsimony is not sound economy; 
indeed, it is often false economy. The 
truth lies between the two, the attain- 
ment of which requires good judg- 
ment, wise selection and vision. 


In conclusion I am appealing to this 
House to support this great Budget— 
the first introduced by the hon. Provin- 
cial Treasurer—for there is exhibited 
in the documents, and in the fiscal 
management of this great province, 
those things which are required, good 
judgment, wise selection and _ vision. 
Upon that I rest my case and I ask for 
the support of this House. 


MR. SPEAKER: The amendment 


is as follows: 


Tuat the motion “That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the chair and the House 
resolve itself into Committee of Supply” 
be amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing words: 


But this House regrets that there 
was no announcement in the Budget 
address that a select committee of the 
House would be appointed to examine 
into and report upon: 


(a) The economic survey of the 
future economic position of the province 
of Ontario with particular reference to 
the financial relationship as between the 
municipalities, the province and the 
federal government. 


(b) The financial relationship that 
commissions and boards created by this 
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Legislature should bear to the Provin- 
cial Treasury. 

(c) The advisability of maintaining 
the present highway reserve fund. 

(d) The most amazing discrepancies 
between the estimated and actual re- 
venues and expenditures in the last 
decade. 

The motion is on the amendment. 

Call in the members. 

The House divided: 


The amendment was negatived on the 
following division: 


YEAS NAYS 
Gisborn Allan 
Gordon ( Haldimand-Norfolk) 
Innes Auld 
MacDonald Beckett 
Manley Belisle 
Nixon Boyer 
Oliver Brandon 
Reaume Cass 
Spence Cathcart 
Thomas Cecile 
(Oshawa) Chaput 
Whicher Child 
Wintermeyer Collings 
Worton Connell 
Wren Cowling 
ag yi Daley 
Doucett 
Dunbar 
Dunlop 
Dymond 
Edwards 
Elliott 
Fishleigh 
Foote 
Frost 
( Bracondale) 
Frost 
( Victoria ) 
Fullerton 
Goodfellow 
Graham 
Griesinger 
Grossman 
Hall 
Hanna 
Herbert 
Hunt 
Jackson 
Janes © 


LA 
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ee Teena ee ees Nu Re ale eek ee 
MR. OLIVER: Yes, Mr. Speaker. 


NAYS 
Johnston 

(Parry Sound) 
Johnston 

(Simcoe Centre) 
Johnston 

( Carleton) 
Jolley 
Kelly 
Kerr 
Lavergne 
Letherby 
Lewis 
Macaulay 
Mackenzie 
Maloney 
Mapledoram 
Monaghan 
Morin 
Morningstar 
Morrow 
Murdoch 
Myers 
Nickle 
Noden 
Parry 
Patrick 
Phillips 
Porter 
Price 
Pryde 
Rankin 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Robson 
Root 
Sandercock 
Scott 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Sutton 
Thomas 

( Elgin) 
Villeneuve 
Wardrope 
\Varrender 
Whitney 
Yaremko 
—/9 


MR. SPEAKER: <I 
amendment lost. 
The vote will be on the main motion. 


HON. MR, FROST: The same vote? 


declare the 


The House divided. 


The amendment was agreed to on the 


following division: 


Ngan ES 


Allan 
( Haldimand-Norfolk) 
Auld 
Beckett 
Belisle 
Boyer 
Brandon 
Cass 
Cathcart 
Cecile 
Chaput 
Child 
Collings 
Connell 
Cowling 
Daley 
Doucett 
Dunbar 
Dunlop 
Dymond 
Edwards 
Elliott 
Fishleigh 
Foote 
Frost 
( Bracondale) 
Frost 
( Victoria) 
Fullerton 
Goodfellow 
Graham 
Griesinger 
Grossman 
Hall 
Hanna 
Herbert 
Hunt 
Jackson 
Janes 
Johnston 
(Parry Sound) 
Johnston 
(Simcoe Centre) 
Johnston 
(Carleton) 
Jolley 


‘Kelly 


Kerr 


NAYS 


Gisborn 
Gordon 
Innes 
MacDonald 
Manley 
Nixon 
Oliver 
Reaume 
Spence 
Thomas 
(Oshawa) 
Whicher 
Wintermeyer 
Worton 
Wren 
—14 
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YEAS 


Lavergne 
Letherby 
Lewis 
Macaulay 
Mackenzie 
Maloney 
Mapledoram 
Monaghan 
Morin 
Morningstar 
Morrow 
Murdoch 
Myers 
Nickle 
Noden 
Parry 
Patrick 
Phillips 
Porter 
Price 
Pryde 
Rankin 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Robson 
Root 
Sandercock 
Scott 
Spooner 
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YEAS 


Stewart 
Sutton 
Thomas 

( Elgin ) 
Villeneuve 
Wardrope 
Warrender 
Whitney 
Yaremko 


—79 


The House, according to order, re- 
solved itself into Committee of Supply; 
Mr. Edwards in the chair. 

ESTIMATES DEPARTMENT 

OF HEALTH (Continued) 

Vote 516 agreed to. 

Hon. Mr. Frost moves the committee 
rise and report a certain resolution. 

Motion agreed to. 


The House resumes; Mr. Speaker in 
the chair. 


IM Ree DO Wek Se retin. 
Mr. Speaker, the Committee of Supply 
begs to report a certain resolution. 


Report agreed to. 


Clerk of the House: Mr. Speaker, Mr. Edwards, from the Committee of 


Supply, reports the following Resolutions : 


Resolved, That supply in the following supplementary amounts and to defray 
the expenses of the government departments named, be granted to Her Majesty 


for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1956: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: 
Main Office 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: 
Special Grants for Capital Purposes 


Wecislative Crtarits, etCs tebe tas: 
Teachers’ Superannuation, etc. .... 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH: 
Epidemiological Branch 


Public and Private Hospitals Branch 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS: 
Division Offices 


DEPARTMENT OF MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS: 
Main. Office 


Coe veeseeeceetetee5ns te © 0 © & 
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oere er eee eee eee ee es we we we ew 
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oceweoerer wr wer ee ee ew wee ee ew He eH ee ew we oe we © 
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ie Roc ea ARR ai $  1,010,000.00 


7 440,000.00 
150,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


955,000.00 
7,650,000.00 
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28,500,000.00 


100,000.00 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT: 
Neani © tices trae eee ee ee ee ee $ 1,000,000.00 


—and— 


Resolved, That supply in the following amounts and to defray the expenses 
of the government departments named, be granted to Her Majesty for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1957: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: 


Main -Omce 25 ae eee ee ea SER ne $912: D00,00 
Aevicultitalpancd Llorucuituralesocieticesyiai\c (a tree 967,000.00 
Co-operation anceiLatketss Starch... eee ee ene eee 106,200.00 
Dairyebranch soe akc. eect ca be init cere eee eee 396,500.00 
EXtenSlOnl SS Tancl@ arate ene ee ee 1,693 ,900.00 
IRV sage eXelasatesentecyrrenceegieins A EE a ee A a ode 129,600.00 
Boarmslsaboutroenvice te tancliniict:) ere eee ety ot ear tea aera 30,000.00 
Bieldn Gropse Branch ty tacts sten eters eee ie eee rere 178,800.00 
Friittebranichy, ale eects coh eee eon er en ae eee 373,200.00 
Dives tock] Braniclive. etre neat erge st ee cee s ant eee eee 790,000.00 
OtAtisticssant set DiICaLiGns ee TAliCh) se ake net neay rue teen 90,600.00 
Demonstrationst arte \ euisickcalde see re eee 30,600.00 
Eorticulttralsi x periment station, «Vv incland weer ee 265,700.00 
Kemptiille Acricuiit ale schoo lie aire een eee ee 323,300.00 
OntariowAcriculiuraleCollege Gel pi are e per 2 eee eee 3,449,000.00 
Macdonalialastititem( sel pilgepee.: 7) ee eee eee eee 194,000.00 
Ontariouyetermnany  Collece srilelpht > ae ee eee 951,600.00 
Western Ontario Agricultural School and Experimental Farm, 
RAC Geto Wil ek Sete ere ee see ee 208,000.00 
Main: Office. 2 ree re) Coe, (tae ee en ae eee 450,000.00 
DEPARTMENT OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL: 
Main: Ofices nf. ws. 2 (koa a8 tes chee | ae eee ee 632,000.00 
eoislativesCounselie, a nie tre cae eee 43,000.00 
Revistrarsof yee ulationis wee cee nen ene eee ere 19,000.00 
Supremes ColrtcolsOntiriomates rae meena teeth ee ete 257,000.00 
Supremes CourteKeporters sn 7 teret we ee arene eee ete 129,000.00 
Master vote Pitless « Oy a. oC ee ee ene Cee ere 136,000.00 
Criminal S| tistices Accounts ate ).etn ta, oie ct eek eee 2,804,000.00 
Ruble el rustee 22> a5 ce eis bene. een ee ee ere ee 551,000.00 
@ipeiale Guardar ct, eee ce a ee ee 237,000.00 
Accountant—supreme Court.ol Ontario io. none wee Eee 39,000.00 
Birealarshals stadeie cdr paca gee eek oe Oe Re 2 ee eee 316,000.00 
inspector otk egal Otnces i aria: acti enho Mines aurea eran eee 1,631 ,000.00 
Ontanio ee rovincia leet olicen ener are teers iene eee eer ee 7 742,000.00 
(Ontario Securitiesm GuiMissiC liar. ree ye eee 195,000.00 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS: 
Eatin COLICE tiene tite celeste totee oe ease ena a ei eta ee oe 230,000.00 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: 
Main Office and General Departmental Expenses ........... 595,500.00 
Elementary sEducation yBranchien ieee eae eee ie see enim eek te 
Secondary Hducation gBranchitn in tet etcetera ten ee eee 2,490,900.00 


4. Professional! Training: Branchy iy.) acerca erties 1,641,700.00 
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PECL OCLVICUS Vy PF RAM ERR TT So fener tr wen year es 
WPewaritientaw ik Kamina ewer ts see eit e's. ls See 
ie, Libraries. Bianeiamer es furs yates cal wis evi con 
Ree ALL Ca LADTAL Valeeeen eran wet Saree Lo Re ate ache Reba! asi 
UiblicahecoLusrandeArehiveswen cir seater (ray nape ety 
iescte OOO GMAT AT Cl pennant ganuem a ANA? Sects eter Net ie oc aay 
LONGUE ALORA ata TE Taare Lao dd hahah Seedy oe id enya Wider gut el tr Sele ae 
Pe TOMI CHUOMET Oat Nese te Mee eae sty eer tae Greedy scr. eae: 
Be OUTCe iC cm tr Loatiesmec CMe te wit. ecgter try teme eta «ek eee 
WePIsiati Ven al dllie SGLCwmt ete oe retreat ie gates. Ore watt ce oe 
DMEESC SPW @ ibis AG agehaat OP Ne pi aad ey che. 1 Mee Se baleen eel al eee 
Grants to Provincial and Other Universities, etc.....:...... 
eet ete mme DeLana Oleel ce ean em ane at nls. aes ey ee 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH: 


GPW egen (One ress OBR Psa oe Ree gn ee ay ON ee La ana OR 
Branches: 


PL CaL LUPE (US Mn Pere e ea wy we ncn, or eticaher Maeve fst eee hens 
Per iim tal GALT iAM IN IISITl metre rsd ae) octet a eee dees fT 
tetra (aati litigate P1en Cane nerns: ste Aa et) err Ue 
IDG ie MEG (COMME tree id trtrdndte tis aM re Gone oat 
[NN SRESIRIEES Pn 2 Coal chied ames Oca Pom Be ket pee ee ser aot chcgear ae gr men ee 
iia CliOlOC Cal MEET Meet Meld c ic. etl een. Saree 
Pieretcalbiseascot Controle ac. coca 2 oa eure Adele. Me 
Meh GeulOsts macy CUO ser. inves Spee ne yo ten 
‘AROHURSY CED ix BIBER TS 01s DG neers A PY Se ar ee eee 
Sea tebe A EW ekeaty (acim i afed Ms Pate ey eee eka eres heh oe 
IPADOraAlGh anol aC lmeerner tee ee a eesrie stro = cera ates 
ENScereeywcal Aba smihdeles AROSE Gee ne nue Ce ne Pee 
HospitavepervicesaCommiussion.of Ontamo .. sa.tiida 2 
Petigice lm tivate scl Gai Lal Gmrenn setae. sy ee ett eterna. 
Biental bvealti=—General Mx pensesay |. pia). sh slserehe <0 « 


SOMA OmE Osi Atsmmee te. aera ree a oy 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS: 


tea nM CLIC Cunt memNrre Pr ere ters panies «te Me et ae rae, eocMne e Meo 
Maintenance—King’s Highways and Other Roads.......... 
Pieratme CLICleswiyCANCIlae ceee se von sere ao fais sicds Giatelelel ate. oyatsunts 
one iietiomandrother CapitalverojectS:.0 0)... ce een: 
emer HIGlesmbLTAlICH a ans Weqieat ee sfee Coho wine's clas seal 


DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE: 
ist Time IC CME yt oe es Sains (Oe he Le ee a ae 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: 


PrN LC Cems gins. Sry aaa es teh 8 ot 5G eo ve Bln dacran ae ROS aN 
Pra etaerat wise DOLCE OALU iter hairs iets ale triaycte shane. slater sets 
Hebhieeanatloctehye: IRV Tate alyeay een MMe ocr ere erica Ota. 
Reel tm SP CCtT ME TATC entree. sritechay, (staid tae tte ds: Sav aterate Gar or, 
race ote te OL IOL we CALICH we ee end. sted c hl aryAle at proms eae ets 
Beercror lt tatminere ot Operating, Pngineers’ 22/225) .4. 2. 
ML ISTITIAUIIVE VV ome DALICI le. ec ualeale taints. siceaaM ie vive. s totb-e sserngene 
sD LOM IS OcC LIQUID TANC Hts sy Wiclelc siete, nba ce sis Sede ave, 4'4, <2 
Pea OO Cla Orew OA detent. UNre dh ice athe eee hee sss % 
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Sele 1300.00 


583,000.00 
82,400.00 
38,400.00 
44,000.00 
14,700.00 

313,500.00 

559,800.00 

435,000.00 


84,285,000.00 


219,100.00 


8,214,000.00 


4,500.00 


2,908,700.00 


726,400.00 
56,300.00 
445,100.00 
60,400.00 
184,800.00 


1,335,800.00 


67,200.00 


7 007,700.00 


370,600.00 
283,700.00 


1,362,300.00 


81,000.00 
150,000.00 


15,913,800.00 
1,139,200.00 


25,717,000.00 


3,077 ,500.00 
82,952,000.00 
2,126,500.00 
76,235 ,000.00 


200,000.00 


276,000.00 


482,000.00 
244,000.00 
504,000.00 
212,000.00 
57,300.00 
63,500.00 
16,900.00 
324,000.00 
125,000.00 
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@ifice sof A thleticgs Comiumissionet.a, ayes ae eet ae 
Mievator Inspection pranctin. 1. sane ee nee 
Industry. and, Labotr Roard™: 7) ie. 2...o. eee 


DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND ForESTs: 
Mair (OMCE oe iD eee OA ae 


Surveys” Branch NC tease pe emir tae sve aa ee a 
Basic Organizations——istrict, Oitees ies eee 
Extra Hires i iohtinoeie ey ret. ta cece ote neta ee er re 
Public Information and Education re (1) Fire Prevention, 

(2) Fish and Wildlife, (3) Reforestation, and (4) 

Timber Managemen ta tsa rece tet te eek oe 
Air pervice Branch 
Grats 8s eke core css ener atin ane en nee een are 
WO Huw BOUntye sce onecteens ee ik re ae eae aus Yee 
Beare Bountynn. A2.P fasene cence tetas 2 eee had cee en ean eee 
Timber Management Branch 
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OFFICE OF LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR: 


Office of Lieutenant-Governor 
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DEPARTMENT OF MINES: 


Main Office 
Branches: 


CreGlogiCalt s/h MLE eae” SON en cc a ene eee 
Mines Inspections) Asie 5 aaa i) SS aA ave eee eee eee 
TL abOTator ies Ake Gat ema d Sach ave On ey Seclea eee 
Sulphurebinres tar hniiratonmea Seon Caen aon ere eee 
Mining Lands 
Main Office 


e! (0) 10! <@" ‘e', "eo! -of 0” Jay ‘es ‘ele @ (6 0) 0.0) © 8 0 © 6 se (8 6a, (0 ‘a 8. 6 © 6 0.6 » 6 1a 6 Bele 
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DEPARTMENT OF MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS: 


Main Office 
Main Office 
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DEPARTMENT OF PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT: 


lair COTTICE.. os. cals oC lrste recat nec teeter cir aie Nee ete eee eee 
Cia, Werence:, Branch et se eats capes ote eee cia eee 
Cotumuanity - Planning fs rarich ted sect eae eet ae eee 
Wonservation Branch i ones ee reenie ee eee, ee 
Ontario  TLouse’ a. abe Shae aae te ste eee ce ee eee ce re 
Trade and Industry rence a eee eee a 
Community Planning Branch 
CornserVationn 5 ranch ta. wee as or ieee ect et ne eee 
Ontario—St. Lawrence Development Commission ......... 


eeceeee ee ee ee we we we wee ee ee ee ee 


DEPARTMENT OF PRIME MINISTER: 


Wain’: Cite Gente ee eat caiman et at ic ek ene eee ee 
Cabinet Office 
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OFFICE OF PROVINCIAL AUDITOR: 
@thee of Provincial Auditots sane tae ee eee 


32,300.00 
91,000.00 
9,500,000.00 


1,925,400.00 
228,000.00 


11,130,000.00 


800,000.00 


108,000.00 


1,102,000.00 
19,600.00. 
60,000.00 
12,000.00 
388,000.00 


20,000.00 


422,000.00 


280,000.00 
164,000.00 
182,000.00 
18,000.00 
271,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


3,349,000.00 
250,000.00 


157,500.00 
310,000.00 
287,000.00 
477,000.00 
220,000.00 
802,500.00 
500,000.00 
4,210,000.00 
1,500,000.00 


58,500.00 
53,500.00 


335,500.00 
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DEPARTMENT OF PROVINCIAL SECRETARY: 
OUT GA ELC Cukay <a ere Cr ee Tre ey a eR oe ANE Grate Up fy 437,600.00 
PREC SOTA! Tes ea cio emer tetera weiner. yi sro ins gn oo 26,200.00 
Clerk of The Legislative Assembly and Chief Election Officer 60,500.00 
ueenss @ainter ayant etn ee ee freee: ON ML, Ons 149,900.00 
Recistiar:(reneraloaerenc um yktesyeeles 228 + ala sce ae aot aree ees 571,000.00 
me Ona eCOUITeinciitan me mative tile Cte Vt ey cane ae ciateelt 574,700.00 
Pile. wotiacie) Wet remienbs We visite a gee Sanita oc asa ls Oa oS aM 16,000.00 
ER aviCe ( CminiisstOnmem yt Maman ae Oa yes Omg LY yd, 142,700.00 
Bovlicenervice. Superannuation Cinder asco) islet sco eye pote 47 400.00 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE: 
LE hs MOOG CE aya Me rednges. h Roa, A FE oh eta NR ill cee re aa CRE ALI A 553,000.00 
Branches : 
MMV Eliate coven ante at eee. BeceRie, ako ee 2,733,000.00 
PL ASURMN LIPS ETC CMe cI RN ete (ners OU 1g oR, foe aes 253,000.00 
VLOUMEE = Mie VLG WatleCe erie) Bere eile. ie ee Areca la se PAN 7 352,000.00 
(GEN Com SSistaticade catego Oak 1) ban cic eee es 6,799,000.00 
PEL AG DerriCeRmEn | eeiidl rele. Sai tek Noche tomer Rien eee ae, 684,000.00 
POI Goan OMe le ar CMe en Meet se eye! meta. pete tls 1,513,000.00 
Disabled Persons’ Allowances and Rehabilitation 
RSet na el oe a tr Th ea ann iy ae ae noo Re A PY Rt 2\209,000.00 
ONG ANOG 5 NSS Chea Yee Gach alata Fae peneere thier ey tee ator eer aaa 5,666,000.00 
Disabled Persons’ Allowances and Rehabilitation Services... 2,056,000.00 
DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WorkKS: 
Pete IGe PICs pence are Re ca Pe Petes ty Hes SY, ge ea teres, ec" ode at ahilie GT 1,165,200.00 
Pere G MSU L IN CIICenCei. eh. mara MitvE ra Nes totale see nant ge § 255,000.00 
PM etatiteCiGvernet sem DArhMlent v.48 ect alate kite ee oe 5 7,800.00 
fective rat de Wepartinental pRUNCINoSIe font chee u@ alae «wl 2,905 ,000.00 
Osgoode Hall and Ontario Government Office Building...... 340,000.00 
Pca MentMa st Gin OSmm ne , W nh amlaou nt atest. cotlllcc si 1,450,000.00 
(initanion Government Branch Ofice: Buildings wo... 44 47 600,000.00 
Maintenance of Locks, Bridges, Dams and Docks, etc....... 110,000.00 
Bi ce tia mere at el Meets: 2 cit std ct Sie tlnlen salah A. 4 3's, wt 50,000.00 
“REM WiVeteab Che 4 ut Riso are Are Mr rg eB bien Ne i ae 245,000.00 
Beem ULLCIN Ss tare tires nies a ss tec os yest eee Se On Lak 41,000,000.00 
Pa OCkamand ys Oramace. VV OK Sita tee eee a Eero: 520,000.00 
Pe eU ATL OI Guae eet tee ae cl Oa ater d Sa Sone cs eon ea lppe ate nie ake 2,255,000.00 
DEPARTMENT OF REFORM INSTITUTIONS: 
NEE 9 BURTON Le SL do dep ties DRA edie i ge = RR tl OT 844,000.00 
Nie G Cen agi PME Gayot BA ny ieee Wearenes 5 Tamia at gree the AMAL eel eerie Ae aks Hea 83,000.00 
Institutions (Ontario Reformatories, Industrial Farms and 
Beira aC OO lS Tame Rien te! oe meben ! ieseelaie seca ales 9,846,000.00 
DEPARTMENT OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY: 
ME NW aL UGH Ee) Come ORNS dh UN Rg, a ae eae a A 112,500.00 
VE re pleiy (ugh PPLLMRTEUINE. Uix a tate eye eierhaae Pu? x Onin ee See 2 a se 473,000.00 
EGA Teal aie idestarial | © a; Gamera ne rien: See sian nk Greiner Re 201,000.00 
POST tIOT Ae ATIC LEA perio ay Tarek, hi otras ta adiesbel Sot dah ee Se ae 166,500.00 
RecA las CT ae iin avivet. (okie. vose panic cuwetaes Wit oh ale x ites 41,000.00 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT: 


Main Office and Public Debt ...... 


Comptroller of Revenue 
Ontario Racing Commission 
Post Office 
Tabulating Branch 
Theatres Branch 

Main Office 
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$ 487,000.00 
1,257,000.00 
188,000.00 
391,000.00 
92,000.00 
107,500.00 
4,000,000.00 


Resolution concurred in. 


Hon. Mr. Porter moves that Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the chair and the 
House resolve itself into the Committee 
of Ways and Means. 

Motion agreed to. 

House in Committee of Ways and 
Means; Mr. Edwards in the chair. 


Resolved, That there be granted out 
of the consolidated revenue fund of 
this province a sum not exceeding 
$542,495,000 to meet the supply to that 
extent granted to Her Majesty. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Hon Mr. Frost moves the committee 
rise and report a certain resolution. 

Motion agreed to. 

The House resumes; Mr. Speaker in 
tie wciatis 


MR. EDWARDS: Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee of Ways and Means begs to 
report it has come to a certain resolution. 


Report agreed to. 


PO Ors Uri RAs 
RAISING OR MONEY. 

Hon. Mr. Porter moves first reading 
of Bill No. 143, intituled, “An Act to 
authorize the raising of money on the 
credit of the consolidated revenue fund.” 


Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill. 


Hon. Mr. Porter moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 143. 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the Bill. 

Hon. Mr. Porter moves third read- 
ing of Bill No. 143. 


Motion agreed to; third reading of 
the Bill. 


MR. SPEAKER: Resolved that the 
Bill do now pass and be intituled as in 
the motion. 

Hon. Mr. Porter moves first reading 
of Bull intituled, “An Act for granting 
to Her Majesty certain sums of money 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1956, 
and March 31, 1957.” 


Motion agreed to; first reading of 
the Bill. 


Hon. Mr. Porter moves second read- 
ing of Bill No. 144. 


Motion agreed to; second reading of 
the spill 


Hon. Mr. Porter moves third reading 
of Bill No. 144. 


Motion agreed to; third reading of 
the Bull. 


MR. SPEAKER: Resolved that the 
Bill do now pass and be intituled as in 
the motion. 


THIRD READINGS 


Upon motions, the following Bills 
were read a third time: 


Bill No. 104, “An Act to amend The 
Power Commission Act.” 


Bill No. 141, “An Act to amend The 
Legislative Assembly Act.” 


Bill No. 142, “An Act to repeal the 
Unwrought Metal Sales Act.” 


MR. SPEAKER: Resolved that the 
Bills do now pass, and be intituled as 
in the motions. 


HON, MR. FROST: Mr Spéaker; 
before I leave to escort His Honour, 
the Lieutenant-Governor to the Cham- 
ber, may I say that I moved Orders for 
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return in regard to 3 or 4 questions. 
I also have answers to questions 30 and 
36, which I desire to table. 


If the hon. leader of the Opposition 
desires, | have the explanation in regard 
to question No, 12, to which he referred, 
and which I am prepared to make, which 
I think will answer the question. 


The question was, in part, “What was 
the total cost of the investigation in all 
its phases?” The answer—$173,998.86 
—sets out the total out-of-pocket ex- 
penses incurred in the highway investi- 
gation. As the question specifically re- 
ferred to cost of the investigation, we 
did not, of course, include the fees of 
consultants engaged wholly on _ the 
re-organization of the department. 
The department paid the consultants 
(J. D. Woods & Gordon) the sum of 
$199,606.66, which represents a total 
of $373,605.52. 


lnessvorkeor. the al). Woods, & 
Gordon Company, and the accounts 
submitted therewith, were carefully 
analyzed, and we are satisfied that the 
expenditure is not a portion of “the 
total cost of the highway investigation 
in all its phases.” 


The re-organization of The Depart- 
ment of Highways is a separate and 
distinct project. Though the bulk of the 
cost thereof is incurred in the early 
stages, the project itself is one of con- 
tinuing application. In fact, the J. D. 
Woods & Gordon Company are still 
engaged on certain aspects of this re- 
organization. 


Question No. 9 of the 1955 session 
asks, in part: “How much has been paid 
to date to the following in respect to 
The Department of Highways investiga- 
tion—(a) Messrs. Clarkson Gordon & 
Co. (b) J. D. Woods & Gordon Limited 
Pees wer Dupe OC, .Cd ) Hach in- 
dividual lawyer by name (e) Each in- 
dividual professional engineer by name.”’ 


Thus the question itself associated 
the J. D. Woods & Gordon Company 
with the investigation. This was quite 
understandable as the investigation, on 
which the firm of Clarkson Gordon & 
Company was engaged, was carried on 
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simultaneously with the department re- 
organization. We recognized an associa- 
tion between the two projects, and as 
the question asked for the amount paid 
the J. D. Woods & Gordon Company 
to that date, this information was pro- 
vided. 

However, while accepting a degree of 
association between the two projects, 
largely through the fact of their being 
carried on simultaneously, we could not 
include the cost of the re-organization 
in an answer applying only to the cost 
of the investigation. 

The problem arose through the in- 
definiteness of the question, which our 
staff has been trying to answer. I will 
be glad to give the hon. leader of the 
Opposition any further particulars he 
may desire. 


The Honourable the Lieutenant- 
Governor entered the Chamber of the 
Legislative Assembly and took his seat 
upon the Throne. 


NRPS AK Rs May it please your 
Honour, the Legislative Assembly of 
the province has at its present sittings 
thereof passed several Bills to which, 
in the name and on behalf of the said 
Legislative Assembly, I respectfully re- 
quest Your Honour’s assent. 

CLERK ASSISTANT: The follow- 
ing are the titles of the Bills to which 
Your Honour’s assent is prayed: 

Bill No. 1, An Act respecting the City 
of Chatham. 


BulNGie 2) Ain Acti respecting the 
Sarnia General Hospital. 

Bil Now3; “An Act respecting the 
Town of Leaside. 

Bill No. 4, An Act respecting the 
Township of Etobicoke. 

Bill No. 5, An Act respecting the 


Township of North York. 

Bill No. 6, An Act respecting the 
Canadian Board of American Missions 
on tne United? Lutheran Church in 
America. 

Bill No. 7, An Act respecting the 
City of Woodstock. 

Bill No. 8, An Act respecting the 
City of Sault Ste. Marie. 
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Bil Nom 9, An” Act’ respecting ie 
City of Peterborough. 

Bel No, “LO An TA Ct respecting rtic 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

Bill No. 11, An Act respecting the 
Chatham Board of Education and the 
Chatham Suburban High School Dis- 
trict, 

Bill (No. 12; jAn Act respectingwine 
Town of Timmins, 

Bil NewJ3,.An Acthiespectingsthe 
City of Niagara Falls. 

Bill No. 14, An Act respecting the 
City of London. 

Bill aon 3; pu eAct 
Ottawa Community Chests. 

Bill No. 16, An Act respecting United 
Co-operatives of Ontario. 

Bill No. 117; An Act respecting fine 
City of Stratford. 

BilliNomls, Angctrespectine. te 
Town of Fort Erie. 

Bill No. 19, An Act respecting The 
Board of Education for the City of 
Hamilton. 

Bill No. 20, An Act respecting the 
City of Ottawa. 

Bill No. 21, An Act respecting the 
Township of Stamford. 

Bill No. 22; An “Act respectine~ the 
City of Port Arthur. 

Bill No. 23, An Act respecting the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, Synod 
of Toronto and Kingston. 

Bill No. 24, An Act respecting the 
Society of Interior Decorators of On- 
tario. 

Bill No. 25, An Act respecting the 
Canadian National Exhibition Associa- 
tion. 

Bill No. 26, An Act respecting the 
City of Toronto. 

Bill No. 27, An Act respecting the 
Beechwood Cemetery Company of the 
City of Ottawa. 

Bill No. 30, An Act respecting the 
Protestant Home of St. Catharines. 

Bill No. 33, An Act respecting the 
Town of Chelmsford. 

Bill No. 34, An Act respecting the 
Town of Chelmsford (No. 2). 


respecting 
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Bill No. 35, An Act respecting 
City of Windsor. 

Bill No. 36, An Act respecting 
City of Hamilton. 

Bill No. 37, An Act to incorporate 
The Metropolitan Toronto Foundation. 

Bill No. 338, An Act ‘respecting 
Assumption College. 

Bill No. 39, An Act respecting the 
County of Renfrew. 

Bill No. 40, An Act to repeal The 
Entry of Horses at Exhibitions Act. 

Bill No. 41, An Act to amend The 
County Court Judges’ Criminal Courts 
Act 

Bill No. 42, An Act to amend The 
Credit Unions Act, 1953. 

Bill No. 43, An Act to amend The 
Crown Witnesses Act. 

Bill No. 44, An Act to amend The 
Jurors Act. 

Bill No. 45, An Act to repeal The 
Magistrates’ Jurisdiction Act. 

Bill No. 46, An Act to amend The 
Insurance Act. 

Bill No. 47, An Act to amend The 
Department of Education Act, 1954. 

Bill No. 48, An Act to amend The 
Secondary Schools and Boards of Edu- 
cation Act, 1954. 

Bill No. 49, An Act to amend The 
Separate Schools Act. 

3111 No. 50, An Act to amend The 
Ontario Highway Transport Board Act, » 
1955. 

Bill No. 51, An Act to amend The 
Municipal Arbitrations Act. 

Bill No. 54, An Act to amend The 
Provincial Aid to Drainage Act, 1954. 

Bill No. 55, An Act to amend The 
Public Schools Act. 

Bill No. 56, An Act to establish the 
Lakehead College of Arts, Science and 
Technology. 

Bill No. 58, An Act to amend The 
Conservation Authorities Act. 

Bill No. 59, An Act to amend The 
Territorial Division Act. 

Bill No. 60, An Act to amend The 
Railway Fire Charge Act. 


the 


the 
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Bill No. 61, An Act to amend The 
Limited Partnerships Act. 

Bill No. 62, An Act to amend The 
Fire Marshals Act. 

Bill No. 63, An Act to amend The 
Reciprocal Enforcement of Maintenance 
Orders Act. 

Bill No. 64, An Act to amend The 
Summary Convictions Act. 

Bill No. 65, An Act to amend The 
loand” lathes Act: 

bill, No, 66, An Act’to amend The 
Conveyancing and Law of Property Act. 

BilimNo., O74 Act tosrepeal” The 
Estates Tail Act. 

Bill Nos 68. An Act to amend’ The 
Fraudulent Conveyances Act. 


Bill No. 69, An Act to amend The 
Limitations Act. 


Bill No. 70, An Act to amend An Act 
respecting Real Property. 

Bill No. 71, An Act to amend The 
Settled Estates Act. 

bil No. /2 An Act tofamend The 
Crown Timber Act, 1952. 

Bill No..73, An Act to amend The 
Highway Improvement Act. 

Bill No. 74, An Act to amend The 
Mothers’ Allowances Act, 1952. 

Bill No. 75, An Act to amend The 
Public Service Act. 

Bill No. 76, An Act to amend The 
Marriage Act. 

Bill No. 79, An Act to amend The 
Archaeological and Historic Sites Pro- 
tection Act, 1953. 


Bill No. 80, An Act to amend The 
Land Surveyors Act. 


Bill No. 81, An Act to amend The 
Seed Potatoes Act. 

Bill No. 82, An Act to amend The 
Ontario Food Terminal Act. 

Bill No. 83, An Act to amend The 
Farm Products Marketing Act. 

Bill No. 8&4, An Act to amend The 
Junior Farmer Establishment Act, 1952. 
. Bill No. 85, The Co-operative Loans 
Act, 1956. 


Bill No. 86, An Act to amend The 
Public Lands Act. 
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Bill No. 87, An Act to amend The 
Provincial Parks Act, 1954. 

Bill No. 88, An Act to amend The 
Assessment Act. 

Bill No. 89, An Act to amend The 
Mining Act. 

Bill No. 90. An Act to amend The 
Mining Act. 

Bill No. 91, An Act to facilitate the 
Introduction into Ontario of Natural 
Gas from Alberta by means of an All- 
Canada Pipe Line. 

Bill No. 92, An Act to amend The 
Regulations Act. 


Bill No. 93, An Act to amend The 
Trustee Act. 


Bill No. 94, An Act to amend The 
Securities Act. 

Bill No. 95, An Act to regulate the 
Use of Pesticides. 

Bill No. 96, An Act to amend The 
Sanatoria for Consumptives Act. 

Bill No. 97, An Act to amend The 
Training Schools Act. 

Bill No. 98, An Act to establish the 
Ontario Water Resources Commission. 

Bill No. 99, An Act to amend The 
Fire Departments Act. 

Bill No. 100, An Act to amend The 
Agricultural Societies Act. 

3il1 No. 101, The Brucellosis Act, 
1956. 

Bill No. 102, An Act to amend The 
Homes for the Aged Act, 1955. 

Bill No. 103, The Charitable In- 
stitutions Act, 1956. 

Bill No. 104, An Act to amend The 
Power Commission Act. 

Bill No. 105, An Act to amend The 
Niagara Development Act, 1951. 

Bill No. 106, An Act to amend The 
St. Lawrence Development Act, 1952 
GNoOsZ):. 

Bill No. 107, An Act to amend The 
Municipal Subsidies Adjustment Act, 
1953. 

Bill No. 108, An Act to amend The 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
Act, 1953. 


Bill No. 109, An Act to amend The 
Game and Fisheries Act. — 
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Bill No. 110, An Act to amend The 
Labour Relations Act. 

Bill No. 111, An Act to amend The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Bill No. 112, An Act to establish the 
Hospital Services Commission of 
Ontario. 

Bill No. 113, An Act to establish the 
Ontario Parks Integration Board. 

Bill No. 114, An Act to amend The 
Mining Act. 

Bill No. 115, An Act to establish the 
Department of Economics. 

Bill No. 116, An Act to amend The 
Financial Administration Act, 1954. 

Bill No. 117, An Act to amend The 
Provincial Land Tax Act. 

Bill No. 118, An Act to reconstitute 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
of Ontario. 

Bill No. 119, An Act to amend The 
Medical Act. 

Bill No. 120, An Act to amend The 
Highway Traffic Act. 

Bill No. 121, An Act to amend The 
Ontario Municipal Board Act. 

Bill No. 124, An Act to amend The 
Ontario Fuel Board Act, 1954. 

BillNoml25, Ane cul to aimend a ie 
Tile Drainager Act; 

Bill No. 126, An Act to impose a Tax 
on the Purchasers of Fuel, Other than 
Gasoline, for Use in Motor Vehicles. 

Bill No. 127, An Act to amend The 
Gasoline Tax Act. 

Pill Now 128 An Act tocamend sine 
Line Fences Act. 


Pills No. 6129.5 An) eAciwetoseannex 
Burlington Beach to the City of 
Hamilton. 


Bill No. 130, An Act to amend The 
Municipal Act. 

Bill No. 131, An Act to amend The 
Child Welfare Act, 1954. 

Bill No. 132, An Act to amend The 
Fines and Forfeitures Act. 

Bill No, 133, An Act to:amend The 
Police Act. 

Bill No. 134, An Act to amend The 
Child Welfare Act, 1954. 
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Bill No. 135, An Act to amend The 
Public Health Act. 

Bill No. 136, An Act to amend The 
Fire Marshals Act. 

Bill No. 137, An Act to amend The 
Liquor Licence Act, 

Bill No. 138, An Act to amend The 
Planning Act, 1955. 

Bill No. 139, An Act to amend The 
Public Commercial Vehicles Act. 

Bill No. 140, An Act to amend The 
Highway Improvement Act. 

Bill No. 141, An Act to amend The 
Legislative Assembly Act. 

Bill. No. 142, An Act to repeal The 
Unwrought Metal Sales Act. 

Bill No. 143, An Act to authorize the 
Raising of Money on Credit of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


HE, -CUERK sin rlersiviaesn es 
name, the Honourable the Lieutenant- 
Governor doth assent to these Bills. 


MR. SPEAKER: May 
Your Honour: 


We, Her Majesty’s most dutiful and 
faithful subjects, the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Province of Ontario, in 
Session assembled, approach Your Hon- 
our with sentiments of unfeigned de- 
votion and loyalty to Her Majesty’s 
person and government, and humbly 
beg to present for Your Honour’s accep- 
tance a Bill intituled, “An Act for 
granting to Her Majesty certain sums 
of money for the Public Service for the 
fiscal years ending the 3lst day of 
March, 1956, and the 31st day of March, 
Ihe Bava 


CLERK +OF "THE HOUSE aire 
Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor 
doth thank Her Majesty’s dutiful and 
loyal subjects, accept their benevolence 
and assent to this Bill in Her Majesty’s 
name. 


it please 


HONSLSO, BRETT OA ee 
tenant-Governor): Mr. Speaker and 
hon. members of the Legislative As- 
sembly : 


In bringing this second session of the 
Twenty-fifth Parliament of Ontario to 
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a close, I wish to thank you for your 
diligent and faithful attention to the 
affairs of this province. Continuing pop- 
ulation growth and industrial expansion 
have necessitated that you press for- 
ward with well-conceived and soundly 
planned projects conducive to the ex- 
pansion of enterprise and improvements 
in well being. Such has been the purpose 
of the many Legislative enactments and 
expenditures which you have approved. 


You have been mindful of the needs 
of the municipalities and at this session 
have approved an increase of over $21 
million, or 13 per cent., in assistance to 
them, the school boards and other local 
agencies. You have approved an expand- 
ed programme for school and university 
facilities, hospitals, highways and muni- 
cipal roads, public buildings, conserva- 
tion works, water and sewers and other 
purposes. 

In the field of education, the present 
need for new school facilities will be 
greatly aided by the assistance you have 
authorized. You have also taken steps 
to stimulate an increase in the num- 
ber of qualified teachers. You have 
embarked. upon an_ unprecedented 
programme of university expansion. 
Assumption University of Windsor has 
come into this circle. The Lakehead 
College of Arts, Science and Technology 
has been established. 


You have voted substantially larger 
monies for agricultural colleges and 
farm research. The Ontario govern- 
ment’s appropriation for highways and 
municipal roads subsidies totals $183 
million, making possible— with the 
municipal share of expenditure on local 
roads —a combined Budget for these 
purposes of $233 million. 


You have enacted legislation to set 
up the Ontario water resources com- 
mission. This commission, which will 
follow the pattern established by The 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
ntario, has been given authority to 
develop water supplies and to build and 
operate water supply and sewage dis- 
posal systems. Funds have been pro- 
vided to enable it to set up its adminis- 
trative organization and to make a start 
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in areas in southern Ontario where 
water shortages and sewage problems 
are most pressing and where there are 
distinct advantages of development on 
a regional basis. 

The hospital services commission has 
been established to achieve an optimum 
integration of hospital services in On- 
tario and to provide the foundation for 
a hospital insurance programme. Inten- 
sive studies have been made of this 
whole complex and difficult subject. The 
legislative health committee held sittings 
at which full details of benefits, costs 
and implications of alternative plans 
were reviewed. As very heavy costs are 
involved in the operation of a hospital 
insurance system, it is imperative that 
all avenues be thoroughly explored and 
that there be the widest possible dissem- 
ination of information. 


You have also approved a number of 
important health measures. You have 
made provision to guard children against 
the dangers of poliomyelitis by approv- 
ing the purchase, at a cost of nearly $1 
million, of over 3 1/3 million units of 
Salk vaccine. The Sanatoria for Con- 
sumptives Act has been amended to 
tighten control over tubercular persons 
in custody and to permit other than 
tuberculosis treatment to be carried on 
in designated sections of a sanatorium. 


A number of welfare Bills have been 
endorsed. You have increased to $20 
per month the supplementary assistance 
payments to old age pensioners, of which 
the province’s share will be $12. The 
Charitable Institutions Act, 1956, pro- 
vides a general revision of the existing 
Act. Grants for new construction were 
increased and a new grant instituted to 
assist charitable organizations to buy 
existing buildings. 

The maintenance grant per inmate 
was also increased. An extension of 
benefits in certain special cases has been 
permitted under The Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act. The province’s maximum 
responsibility for private home care for 
the aged has been increased. 


The orderly development of our pro- 
vincial parks system has been made pos- 
sible through legislation to establish the 
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Ontario parks integration board, which 
will provide a consolidated management 
and development programme. Funds 
have been authorized for carrying out 
this policy. 


You have revised a number of Acts 
dealing with the municipalities. The 
Metropolitan Toronto Act was amended 
to provide an integrated police force 
for the Metropolitan Area, while pro- 
vision was made for biennial elections 
of the municipal councils of all the area 
municipalities. 


A Metropolitan Toronto and region 
conservation authority has been set up 
to include the existing conservation 
authorities in Metropolitan Toronto and 
the surrounding area. Changes have been 
made in The Fire Departments Act and 
The Police Act to facilitate collective 
bargaining. The Municipal Subsidies 
Adjustment Act, The Provincial Aid to 
Drainage Act and The Territorial Divi- 
sion Act have been amended. 


In the field of labour, amendments 
have been made to The Labour Relations 
Act. Under amendments to. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, the earnings 
ceiling on which compensation is cal- 
culated has been raised from $4,000 


to $5,000. 


Agriculture has received your atten- 
tion. The total loans possible under The 
Junior Farmer Establishment Act were 
doubled to $20 million. The Co-operative 
Loans Act, 1956, sets up the co-opera- 
tive loans board of Ontario to consider 
loans to co-operative associations of 
producers of farm products. The loan 
ceiling has been raised to $100,000. 


A new Act has been passed to regulate 
the use of pesticides. The Brucellosis 
Control Act has been amended to insure 
better control of this cattle disease. Other 
legislation has dealt with agricultural 
societies, seed potatoes and the Ontario 
Food Terminal. You also voted $9.2 
million for rural hydro power extension 


during the 1956-57 fiscal year. 


You have voted funds for the man- 
agement and conservation of our forest 
resources. A special appropriation has 
been made for the regeneration of white 
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and red pine and spruce. To strengthen 
administration, you have passed amend- 
ments to The Crown Timber Act, The 
Public Lands Act and The Game and 
Fisheries Act. 


A number of amendments to The 
Mining Act have been made, notably one 
setting up a mining commissioner to 
replace the mining court. This will facili- 
tate the processing of matters arising 
from mining claims. The report of the 
committee of inquiry into the economics 
of the gold mining industry of Ontario 
was tabled for your consideration. 


During this session, you were pre- 
sented with reports of recent federal- 
provincial conferences. These included 
a review of the proposed new fiscal 
arrangements between the federal govy- 
ernment and the provinces, a compre- 
hensive hospital insurance and diagnostic 
services plan, and the farm marketing 
problem, 


The federal government’s latest pro- 
posals for fiscal arrangements were 
tabled. To deal with these arrangements, 
a special session of the Legislature will 
be held later this year. While the Legis- 
lature has been in session, the province 
has arranged a submission to the 
Supreme Court of Canada on the ques- 
tion of provincial jurisdiction in regard 
to compulsory farm marketing schemes. 
Pending a judicial decision from the 
nation’s highest court, intensive studies 
into various alternatives are continuing, 
which will be considered in a special 
session. 


Gratitude is expressed to the several 
committees of the House for their able 
and conscientious work on a number 
of complex problems. 


Three select committees reported to 
the House during the session: The Select 
Committee on the Establishment of a 
System of Certificates of Title of 
Ownership of Motor Vehicles; The 
Select Committee on Toll Roads; and 
the Select Committee on Air Pollution 
and Smoke Control. All these committees 
tabled reports containing recommenda- 
tions which will be given intensive study 
and consideration. The Select Commit- 
tees on Toll Roads and Air Pollution 
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and Smoke Control have been recon- 
stituted. 


To make available a new source of 
fuel and power for Ontario’s growing 
industry and population, legislation has 
been passed authorizing the province to 
loan up to $35 million to a Crown 
corporation in order to facilitate the 
construction of a natural gas pipe line 
across northern Ontario. 


During the session you also approved 
the setting up of The Department of 
Economics. 


You also approved the reorganiza- 
tion of the archaeological and historic 
sites advisory board which seeks to 
foster greater knowledge of the prov- 
ince’s storied past through a better mark- 
ing of historic sites and events. 


Amendments have been made to The 
Financial Administration Act, The On- 
tario Fuel Board Act, The County Court 
Judges’ Criminal Courts Act, The 
Crown Witnesses Act, The Jurors Act 
and The Summary Convictions Act. The 
legal framework for the improved ad- 
ministration of The Land Titles Act 
has been provided. Amendments have 
been made to The Conveyancing and 
Law of Property Act, The Limitations 
Act, The Settled Estates Act, an Act 
especting Real Property and The Fraud- 
ulent Conveyances Act, while The 
Estates Tail Act was repealed. 


An Act was passed providing for the 
separate taxation of diesel fuel used 
in motor vehicles. 


A measure instituting full-time mem- 
bership on the Ontario highway trans- 
port board has been approved, while 
other amendments have been made to 
The Highway Improvement Act, The 
Land Surveyors Act, The Regulations 
Act, The Training Schools Act, The 
Trustee Act, The Railway Fire Charge 
Act, The Limited Partnerships Act and 
The Fire Marshals Act. 


Extensive amendments have been 
made to The Securities Act, while parts 
of The Insurance Act dealing with fire 
insurance, and with accident and sick- 
ness insurance, have been revised. The 
Credit Unions Act was also amended. 
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You have also approved amendments 
to strengthen The Public Schools Act. 
The Secondary Schools and Boards of 
Education Act, The Department of Edu- 
cation Act and The Separate Schools 
Act, 


In addition to the salary increments 
which are paid to members of the civil 
service annually in cases of meritorious 
service, the salary ratings of many civil 
servants, particularly in the junior 
grades, are being increased. Moreover, 
an amendment to The Public Service 
Act will enable casual employees, upon 
their appointment to the permanent staff 
and payment of contributions, to become 
eligible under the pension fund for the 
full time they were employed as casual 
workers. The Legislative Assembly Act 
has been amended to bring the provisions 
for indemnities into line with those 
provided elsewhere. 


I wish to thank the hon. members 
for their earnest consideration of all 
these measures, and for the financial 
provision that has been made to meet 
the government’s requirements in the 
coming fiscal year. It is a source of 
gratification that in the face of the in- 
exorable increases in expenditures for 
education, hospitals, public welfare, high- 
ways, municipal thoroughfares and pro- 
vincial and municipal services of all 
kinds, the fiscal position of the province 
has remained strong. 


However, the demands for essential 
services are out-pacing our revenues, 
and the situation calls for the most care- 
ful husbanding of our financial re- 
sources, both on the part of the prov- 
ince and the municipalities. It cannot 
be overlooked that an amount equivalent 
to over 40 per cent. of the province’s 
net ordinary revenue is being paid to 
the municipahties, the school boards and 
other local agencies. Nevertheless, muni- 
cipal tax rates are also rising. It is 
unfortunate that the province’s negotia- 
tions with the federal government on 
fiscal arrangements have been dis- 
appointing. 


Owing to the conservation of our 
credit in past years, Ontario’s bonds 
continue to be held in high regard by 
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the investing public. Thus, we are able 
to finance our large-scale obligations at 
low rates of interest. This position must 
be maintained, and our efforts will be 
devoted to that end. In spite of our 
problems, the Ontario economy con- 
tinues to forge ahead in economic de- 
velopment. Our total provincial product 
last year—the end value of all goods 
and services produced—rose by 10 per 
cent. Business is buoyant and employ- 
ment continues on a high level. 

In proroguing this session, I pray 
that Divine Providence will bless this 
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province and promote the well being 
of the whole nation. 


HON... G. H. DUNBAR, ( Provineial 
Secretary): Mr. Speaker, and members 
of the Legislative Assembly: it is the 
will and pleasure of the Honourable the 
Lieutenant-Governor that this Legisla- 
tive Assembly be prorogued, and this 
Legislative Assembly is, accordingly, 
prorogued. 


The House prorogued at 6:20 of the 
clock p.m. 


FIFTH ERRATA 


(March 22nd-26th, inclusive) 


Insert “3” before “cenotaph” and add 


Correction 


6€ 293 


Sao 


Page Column Line 
1402 1 33 Drala Stay - 
1402 1 39 

“cenotaph”’. 
15S 2 24 ff 


Insert “Hon. Mr. Frost moves second reading of 


Bill No. 112, ‘An Act to Establish the Hospital 


Services Commission of Ontario’. 
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